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CHAPTER  VL 


J  AHES  was  now  at  the  height  of  power  and  prosperity.  Both 
in  England  and  in  Scotland  he  had  vanquished  his  enemies,  and 
had  punished  them  with  a  severity  which  had  indeed  excited 
their  bitterest  hatred,  but  had,  at  the  same  time,  effectually 
quelled  their  courage.  The  Whig  party  seemed  extinct.  The 
name  of  Whig  was  never  used  except  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
The  Parliament  was  devoted  to  the  King ;  and  it  was  in  his 
power  to  keep  that  Parliament  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The 
Church  was  louder  than  ever  in  professions  of  attachment  to  him, 
and  had,  during  the  late  insurrection,  acted  up  to  those  profes- 
sions. The  Judges  were  his  tools ;  and  if  they  ceased  to  be  so, 
it  was  in  his  power  to  remove  them.  The  corporations  were 
filled  with  his  creatures.  His  revenues  for  exceeded  those  of  hiia 
predecessors.  His  pride  rose  high.  He  was  not  the  same  man 
who,  a  few  months  before,  in  doubt  whether  his  throne  might 
not  be  overturned  in  an  hour,  had  implored  foreign  help  with 
unkingly  supplications,  and  had  accepted  it  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude. Visions  of  dominion  and  glory  rose  before  him.  He 
already  saw  himself,  in  imagination,  the  umpire  of  Europe,  the 
champion  of  many  states  oppressed  by  one  too  powerful  mon* 
arehy.  So  early  as  the  month  of  June  he  had  assured  the 
United  Provinces  that,  as  soon  as  the  afiSurs  of  England  were 
settiied,  he  would  show  the  world  how  little  he  feared  France. 
In  conformity  with  these  assurances,  he,  within  a  month  after 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  concluded  with  the  States  General  a 
defensive  treaty,  framed  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  Triple  League. 
It  was  regarded,  both  at  the  Hague  and  at  Versailles,  aa  a  most 
significant  circumstance  that  Hali&x,  who  was  the  constant  and 
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mortal  enemy  of  French  ascendency,  and  who  had  scarcely  ever 
before  been  consulted  on  any  grave  affiiir  since  the  beginning  of 
the  reign,  took  the  lead  on  this  occasion,  and  seemed  to  have 
the  royal  ear.  It  was  a  circumstance  not  less  significant  that  no 
previous  communication  was  made  to  Barillon.  Both  he  and 
Iiis  master  were  taken  by  surprise.  Lewis  was  much  troubled, 
and  expressed  great^  and  not  unreasonable,  anxiety  as  to  the 
ulterior  designs  of  the  prince  who  had  lately  been  his  pensioner 
and  vassal.  There  were  strong  rumours  that  William  of  Orange 
was  busied  in  organizing  a  great  confederacy,  which  was  to  in- 
clude both  branches  of  the  House  <^  Austria,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  and  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
burg. It  now  seemed  that  this  confederal  would  have  at  its 
head  the  King  aud  Partiament  of  England.^ 

In  &ct,  negotiations  tending  to  such  a  result  were  actually 
(^ned.  Spain  proposed  to  form  a  dose  alliance  with  James ; 
and  he  listened  to  ike  proposition  with  favour,  though  it  was 
evident  that  such  an  alliance  would  be  HtUe  less  than  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  France.  But  he  postponed  his  final  decision 
till  after  the  Parhament  should  have  reassembled.  The  fate  of 
Ghrist^dom  depended  on  the  temper  in  which  he  might  then 
find  the  Commons.  If  they  were  disposed  to  acquiesee  in  his 
plans  of  domestic  government,  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent him  firpm  int^ering  with  vigour  and  authority  in  Uie  great 
dispute  whidi  must  soon  be  broi^t  to  an  issue  on  the  Conti- 
nent If  they  were  refractory,  he  must  relinquish  all  thought 
€i  arbitrating  between  contending  nations,  must  again  implore 
French  assistance,  must  again  submit  to  French  dictation,  must 
sink  into  a  potentate  of  the  third  or  fourth  class,  and  must  in- 
demnify hinself  for  the  contempt  with  which  he  would  be 
r^arded  abroad  by  tritunphs  over  law  and  public  opinion  at 
home. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  for  him  to  der 
mand  more  than  the  Commons  were  disposed  to  give.  Already 
they  had  abundantly  proved  that  they  were  desirous  to  maintain 
his  prerogatives  unimpaired,  and  that  they  were  by  no  means 
extreme  to  mark  his  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  peopla 
^Indeed,  eleven  twelfths  of  the  members  were  eith^  dependents 
of  the  court,  or  zealous  Cavaliers  from  the  country.  There  were 
few  things  which  such  an  assembly  could  pertinadously  refuse  to 

*  Avanz  Neg.,  Aug.  •^.  1685 ;  Despatch  of  Oitters  and  his  coH&Bffaat^ 
inclosiog  the  ^:«aty,  Aug.  -jtf  • ;  Lewis  to  BariUeo,  Aug.  H*  -ft' 
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ihe  SovereigQ ;  md^  hsLp^ly  for  &e  Yialien,  those  lew  fMnga 
were  the  very  things  oil  which  Jamea  had  set  his  heart 

One  of  his  objects  was  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  which  he  hated,  as  it  was  natural  that  a  tyrant  should  hate 
the  Hiofit  stringent  ciH'b  that  ever  legiskticA  imposed  on  tyranny. 
This  £»eliDg  remaiaed  deeply  fixed  in  his  mind  to  the  last,  and 
i^pears  in  the  hu3ta^uctions  which  he  drew  up,  in  exile,  for  th« 
guidance  of  his  son.*  But  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act^  though 
passed  dunag  the  aso^idency  of  the  Whigs,  was  not  more  dear 
to  the  ^'^igs  ^an  to  the  Tories.  It  is  indeed  not  wtMiderful 
that  this  great  law  should  be  highly  prized  by  all  SngHshmea 
wkhout  distinction  of  party :  for  it  is  a  law  which,  not  by  csreui^ 
totts,  but  by  <Mrect  operation,  adds  to  the  security  aad  hafipineas 
of  every  iidiabitant  of  the  realnuf  * 

James  had  yet  another  design,  odious  to  the  party  which  hai 
set  him  on  the  throne  and  which  had  upheld  him  there.  Hf 
wished  to  fonn.  a  great  standing  army.  He  had  taken  advut* 
tag^  of  the  late  insurrection  to  make  lai^e  additions  to  the  mili* 
taay  foree  which  his  brother  had  left  The  bodies  now  designated 
as  the  &st  six  regimenis  of  dragoon  guards^  the  third  and  fourth 
regiments  of  dn^oons,  and  the  nine  regiments  of  ii^ntry  of  the 
line,  from  the  sev^th  to  1^  fifteenth  inclusive,  had  just  been 
raised,];  The  effect  of  these  augmentations,  and  of  ^e  recall 
of  the  garrison  of  Tangier,  was  that  the  number  of  r^ular 
tro<^  in  England  had,  in  a  few  mon^,  been  increased  from  six 
thousand  to  near  twenty  thousand.  No  En^h  King  had  ever, 
in  iime  of  peace,  had  such  a  force  at  his  command.  Yet  even 
wi&  this  force  James  was  not  <x>ntent.  He  often  repeated  that 
BO  eonfidenee  could  be  placed  in  the  fidelity  of  the  trainbands, 
&at  they  sympathised  with  all  the  passions  of  the  idass  to  which 
they  belonged,  that,  at  Sedgemoor,  there  had  been  more  militia 
m^  in  the  rebel  army  than  in  the  royal  encampnoent,  and  that, 
if  the  throne  had  been  defended  only  by  the  array  of  the 
ecmnties,  Monmouth  would  lu»re  marched  in  triumph  from  Lyme 
to  London. 

The  tevenue,  large  as  it  was  when  compared  with  that  of 

■*  ImtrnctioDs  faieaded»  ''For  loy  son  the  Priaoe  of  Wales,  1692;'  in 
the  Stuart  Papers. 

f  *The  Habeas  tlorpus,^  said  Johnson,  the  most  bigoted  of  Tories,  to 
Bo^well,  '^is  the  singk  advantage  which  our  i^vernmeDt  has  ovef  that 
oCDther  countries." 

:^  See  the  Historical  Records  of  Begiments,  published  under  Uie  snper- 
fision  of  the  Adjutant  General. 
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former  Kings,  barelj  sufficed  to  meet  this  new  charge.  A  great 
part  of  the  {produce  of  the  new  taxes  was  absorbed  by  the  naval 
expenditure.  At  the  close  of  the  late  reign  the  whole  cost  of 
the  army,  the  Tangier  re^ments  included,  had  been  under  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  would  not  now  suffice.*  If  any  further  augmen- 
tation were  made,  it  would  be  necessary  to  demand  a  supply 
from  Parliament ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  Parliament  Would 
be  in  a  complying  mood.  The  very  name  of  standing  army 
was  hateful  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  no  part  of  the  nation 
more  hateful  than  to  the  Cavalier  gentlemen  who  filled  the 
Lower  House.  In  their  minds  a  standing  army  was  inseparably 
associated  with  the  Rmnp,  with  the  Protector,  with  the  spoliation 
of  the  Church,  with  the  purgation  of  the  Universities,  with  the 
abolition  of  the  peerage,  with  the  murder  of  the  King,  with  the 
sullen  reign  of  the  Saints,  with  cant  and  asceticism,  with  fines 
and  sequestrations,  with  the  insults  which  Major  Generals, 
sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  had  ofifered  to  the  oldest 
and  most  honourable  families  of  the  kingdom.  There  was, 
moreover,  scarcely  a  baronet  or  a  squire  in  the  Parliament  who 
did  not  owe  part  of  his  importance  in  his  own  county  to  his 
rank  in  the  militia.  If  that  national  force  were  set  aside,  the 
gentry  of  England  must  lose  much  of  their  dignity  and  influence. 
It  was  therefore  probable  that  the  King  would  find  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  funds  for  the  support  of  his  army  than  even  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 

But  both  the  designs  which  have  been  mentioned  were  sub- 
ordinate to  one  great  design  on  which  the  King's  whole  soul 
was  bent,  but  which  was  abhorred  by  those  Tory  gentlemen 
who  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  his  rights,  abhorred  by 
that  Church  which  had  never,  during  three  generations  of  civil 
discord,  wavered  in  fidelity  to  his  house,  abhorred  even  by  that 
army  on  which,  in  the  last  extremity,  he  must  rely. 

His  religion  was  still  under  prosmption.  Many  rigorous 
laws  against  Roman  Catholics  appeared  on  the  Statute  Book, 
and  h^,  within  no  long  time,  been  rigorously  executed.  The 
Test  Act  excluded  from  civil  and  military  office  all  who  dis- 
sented from  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  by  a  subsequent  Act^ 

*  Barillon,  Dec.^-.  1685.  He  had  studied  the  subject  much.  ^'Cest 
jm  d6tail,"  he  says, "  dont  j'ai  connoissanoe.'*  It  appears  fi'om  the  Treaa- 
nry  Warrant  Book  that  ihe  charge  of  the  army  for  the  year  1687  was 
fixed  on  the  first  of  January  at  628,1047.  9«.  lid. 
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passed  when  the  fictions  of  Oates  had  driven  the  nation  wild,  it 
had  been  provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  either  House  of 
Parliament  without  solemnly  abjuring  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiatlon.  That  the  King  should  wish  to  obtain  for  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged  a  complete  toleration  was  natural 
aoi  right;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that,  by  a  HtUe 
patience,  prudence,  and  justice,  such  a  toleration  might  have 
been  obtained. 

The  extreme  antipathy  and  dread  with  which  the  EngHsh 
people  regarded  his  religion  was  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  or 
chiefly  to  theological  animosity.  That  salvation  might  be 
Ibund  in  the  Church  of  Eome,  nay,  that  some  members  of  that 
Church  had  been  among  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian 
virtue,  was  admitted  by  all  divines  of  the  Anglican  communion 
and  by  the  most  illustrious  Nonconformists.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  penal  laws  against  Popery  were  strenuously  defended  by 
many  who  thought  Arianism,  Quakerism,  and  Judaism  more 
dangerous,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  than  Popery,  and  who 
yet  showed  no  disposition  to  enact  similar  laws  against  Arians, 
Quakers,  or  Jews. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  Roman  Catholic  was  treated 
with  less  indulgence  than  was  shown  to  men  who  renounced 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  even  to  men  who  had 
not  been  admitted  by  baptism  within  the  Christian  pale.  There 
was  among  the  English  a  strong  conviction  that  the  Roman 
Catholic,  where  the  interests  of  his  religion  were  concerned, 
thought  himself  free  from  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality, 
nay,  that  he  thought  it  meritorious  to  violate  those  rules  if,  by 
so  doing,  he  could  avert  injury  or  reproach  from  the  Church  cif 
which  he  was  a  member.  Nor  was  this  opinion  destitute  of  a 
show  of  reason.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  Roman  Catholic 
casuists  of  great  eminence  had  written  in  defence  of  equivoca- 
tion, of  mental  reservation,  of  perjury,  and  even  of  assassina- 
tion. Nor,  it  was  said,  had  the  speculations  of  this  odious 
school  of  sophists  been  barren  of  results.  The  massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  the  murder  of  the  first  William  of  Orange, 
the  murder  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  the  numerous  con- 
sph-acies  which  had  been  formed  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth, 
and,  above  all,  the  gunpowder  treason,  were  constantly  cited  as 
instances  of  the  close  connection  between  vicious  theory  and 
vicious  practice.  It  was  alleged  that  every  one  of  these  crimes 
had  been  prompted  or  applauded  by  Roman  Catholic  divines. 
The  letters  which  Everard  Digby  wrote  in  lemon  juice  from  the 
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Tower  to  hn  wife  Sad  reoentlj  been  pabHslied  and  were  often 
quoted.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  nprigbt  in  all  or- 
(unary  dealings,  and  strong j  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty  to 
Gk>d.  Yet  he  had  been  deeplj  concerned  in  the  plot  for  blow- 
ing up  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  had,  on  the  brink  of 
eternity,  declared  that  it  was  incomprehensible  to  him  how  any 
Romun  Catholic  should  think  such  a  design  sinfdl.  The  infer- 
ence popularly  drawn  from  these  things  was  that^  however  fair 
the  general  character  of  a  Papist  might  be,  there  was  no  excess 
of  fraud  or  cruelty  of  which  he  was  not  capable  when  the  safety 
and  honour  of  his  Church  were  at  stake. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  fables  of  Gates  is  to  be 
chiefly  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  accused  Roman  Catholic  appealed  to  the  integ- 
rity, humanity,  and  loyalty  which  he  had  ^own  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  called 
crowds  of  respectable  witnesses,  of  his  own  persuasion,  to  con- 
tradict monstrous  romances  invented  by  the  most  infemous  of 
mankind.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  with  the  halter  round  his 
neck,  he  invoked  on  himself  the  whole  vengeance  of  the  God 
before  whom,  in  a  few  moments,  he  must  appear,  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  meditating  any  ill  to  his  prince  or  to  his  Prot- 
estant fellow  countrymen.  The  evidence  whidi  he  produced  in 
his  fevour  proved  only  how  little  Popish  oaths  were  worth.  His 
very  virtues  raised  a  presumption  of  his  guilt.  That  he  had 
before  him  death  and  judgment  in  immediate  prospect  only 
made  it  more  likely  that  he  would  deny  what,  without  injury  to 
the  holiest  of  causes,  he  could  not  confess.  Among  the  un- 
happy men  who  were  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Godfrey  was 
one  Protestant  of  no  high  character,  Henry  Berry.  It  is  a 
remarkable  and  well  attested  circumstance,  that  Berry's  last 
words  did  more  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  plot  than  the  dying 
declarations  of  all  the  pious  and  honourable  Roman  CatbioHcs 
who  underwent  the  same  fete.* 

It  was  not  only  by  the  ignorant  populace,  it  was  not  only  by 
zealots  in  whom  fanaticism  had  extinguished  all  reason  and 
charity,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  was  regarded  as  a  man  the 
very  tenderness  of  whose  conscience  might  make  him  a  felse 
witness,  an  incendiary,  or  a  murderer,  as  a  man  who,  where  his 
dhurch  was  concerned,  shrank  from  no  atrocity  and  could  be 
dound  by  no  oath.    K  there  were  in  that  age  two  persons  in- 

♦Bume(»i44T. 
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eHned  by  their  judgment  and  bj  their  temper  to  toleration,  the8# 
persons  were  Tillotson  and  Locke.  Yet  'Hllotson,  whose  indul- 
gence for  various  kinds  of  Bcbismatios  and  heretics  brought  on 
aim  the  reproach  of  heterodoxy,  told  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  pulpit  that  it  was  their  duty  to  make  effectual  provis- 
ksL  against  the  propagation  of  a  religion  more  mischievous  than 
ioreligion  itself,  of  a  religion  whk^h  demanded  from  its  followers 
jservices  directly  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  morality.  His 
temper,  he  truly  saicl^  was  prone  to  lenity ;  but  his  duty  to  the 
community  forced  him  to  be,  in  this  one  instance,  severe.  He 
declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  Pagans  who  had  never  heard  the 
name  of  Christy  and  who  were  guided  only  by  the  light  of 
nature,  were  more  trustworthy  members  of  civil  society  than 
men  who  had  been  formed  in  the  schools  of  the  Popish  casuists.* 
Locke,  in  the  celebrated  treatise  in  which  he  laboured  to  show 
that  even  the  grossest  forms  of  idolatry  ought  not  to  be  prohibited 
under  penal  sanctions,  contended  that  the  Church  which  taught 
jDien  not  to  keep  &ith  with  heretics  had  no  chum  to  toleratbn.f 

It  is  evident  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  greatest  service 
which  an  English  Roman  Catholic  could  render  to  his  brethren 
in  the  faith  was  to  convince  the  public  that,  whatever  some  rash 
men  might,  in  times  of  violent  excitement,  have  written  or  done, 
his  Church  did  not  hold  that  any  end  could  sanctify  means  in- 
consistent with  morality.  And  this  great  service  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Japies  to  render.  He  was  King.  He  was  more  pow- 
erful than  any  English  King  had  been  wiBiin  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  man.  It  depended  on  him  whether  the  reproach  which  lay 
on  his  religion  should  be  taken  away  or  should  remain  permanent 

Had  he  conformed  to  the  laws,  had  he  fulfilled  his  promises, 
had  he  abstained  from  employing  any  unrighteous  measures  for 
the  propagation  of  his  own  theological  tenets,  had  he  suspended 
the  operation  of  the  penal  statutes  by  a  large  exercise  of  his  un- 
questionable prerogative  of  mercy,  Init)  at  the  same  time,  care- 
fiiUy  abstained  from  violating  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  the  realm,  the  feeling  of  his  people  must  have  undergone 
a  rapid  change.  So  conspicuous  an  example  of  good  faith 
punctiliously  observed  by  a  Popish  prince  towards  a  Protestant 
nation  would  have  quieted  the  public  apprehensions.  Men  who 
saw  that  a  Eoman  Catholic  might  safely  be  su^red  to  direct 

*  TIUols(m*s  Sermon,  preached  before  the  House  of  OommoDt,  Hot.  6. 

ieV8. 

t  I^odto,  Fbflt  Letter  on  TcderitioiL 
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the  whole  execntive  adminktiation,  to  command  the  anny  and 
navy,  to  convoke  and  dissolve  the  legislature,  to  appoint  ihe 
Bishops  and  Deans  of  the  Church  of  England,  would  soon  have 
ceased  to  fear  that  any  great  evil  would  arise  from  allowing  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  be  captain  of  a  company  or  alderman  of  a 
borough.  It  is  probable  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  sect  so  long 
detested  by  the  nation  would,  with  general  applause,  have  been 
admitted  to  office  and  to  Parliament 

li^  on  the  other  hand,  James  should  attempt  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  Church  by  violating  the  fundamental  laws  of  his 
kingdom  and  the  solemn  promises  which  he  had  repeatedly 
made  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  it  could  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  charges  which  it  had  been  the  fashion  to  bring  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  would  be  considered  by  all  I^otes* 
tants  as  fully  established.  For,  if  ever  a  Roman  Catholic  could 
be  expected  to  keep  faith  with  heretics,  James  might  have  been 
expected  to  keep  faith  with  the  Anglican  clergy.  To  them  he  owed 
his  crown.  But  for  their  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Exdusion 
Bill  he  would  have  been  a  banished  man.  Bfo  had  repeatedly 
and  emphatically  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  them,  and  had 
vowed  to  maintain  them  in  ^1  their  legal  rights.  If  he  could 
not  be  bound  by  ties  like  these,  it  must  be  evident  that,  where  his 
superstition  was  concerned,  no  tie  of  gratitude  or  of  honour 
could  bind  him.  To  trust  him  would  thenceforth  be  impossible ; 
and,  if  his  people  could  not  trust  him,  what  member  of  his 
Church  could  they  trust  ?  He  was  not  supposed  to  be  consti- 
tutionally or  habitually  treacherous.  To  his  blunt  manner,  and 
to  his  want  of  consid^ation  for  the  feelings  of  others,  he  owed 
a  much  higher  reputation  for  sincerity  than  he  at  all  deserved. 
His  eulogists  affected  to  call  him  James  the  Just  If  then  it 
should  appear  that,  in  turning  Papist,  he  had  also  turned  dis- 
sembler and  promise-breaker,  what  conclusion  was  Hkely  to  be 
drawn  by  a  nation  already  disposed  to  believe  that  Popery  had 
a  pernicious  influence  on  the  moral  character  ? 

On  these  grounds  many  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  that  age,  and  amon^  them  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  interest  of  their  Church  in  our  island  would  be 
most  effectually  promoted  by  a  moderate  and  constitutional  pol- 
icy. But  such  reasoning  had  no  effect  on  the  slow  understand- 
ing and  imperious  temper  of  James.  In  his  eagerness  to  remove 
the  disabilities  under  which  the  professors  of  his  religion  lay,  he 
took  a  course  which  convinced  the  most  enlightened  and  tolerant 
Protestants  of  his  time  that  those  disabilities  were  essential  to 
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the  safety  of  the  state.  To  his  policy  the  English  Bonum  Catho- 
lics owed  three  years  of  lawless  and  insolent  triumph,  and  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  of  subjection  and  degradation. 

Many  members  of  his  Church  held  commissions  in  the  newly 
raised  reginotents.  This  breadi  of  the  law  for  a  time  passed  un- 
censured :  for  men  were  not  disposed  to  note  every  irregularity 
which  was  committed  by  a  King  suddenly  called  upon  to  defend 
his  crown  and  his  life  against  rebels.  But  the  danger  was  now 
over.  The  insuigents  had  been  vanquished  and  punished. 
Their  unsuccessful  attempt  had  strengthened  the  government 
which  they  had  hoped  to  overthrow.  Yet  still  James  continued 
to  grant  commissions  to  unqualified  persons ;  and  speedily  it  was 
announced  that  he  was  determined  to  be  no  longer  bound  by 
the  Test  Act^  that  he  hoped  to  induce  the  Parliament  to  repeal 
that  Act,  but  that,  if  the  Parliament  proved  refractory,  he  would 
not  the  less  have  his  own  way. 

As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  deep  murmur,  the  forerunner 
of  a  tempest,  gave  him  warning  that  the  spirit  before  which  his 
grandfather,  his  father,  and  his  brother  had  been  compelled  to 
recede,  though  dormant,  was  not  extinct  Opposition  appeared 
first  in  the  cabinet  Hali£six  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  dis- 
gust and  alarm.  At  the  Council  board  he  courageously  gave 
utterance  to  those  feelings  which,  as  it  soon  appeared,  pervaded 
the  whole  nation.  None  of  his  colleagues  seconded  him ;  and 
the  subject  dropped.  He  was  summoned  to  the  royal  closet^ 
and  had  two  long  conferences  with  his  master.  James  tried  the 
efifect  of  compliments  and  blandishments,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Bali&x  positively  refused  to  promise  that  he  would  give  his 
vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  repeal  either  of  tiie  Test 
Act  or  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 

Some  of  those  who  were  about  the  King  advised  him  not,  on 
the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  to  drive  the  most  elo* 
quent  and  accomplished  statesman  of  the  age  into  opposition. 
They  represented  that  Halifax  loved  the  dignity  and  emoluments 
of  office,  that,  while  he  continued  to  be  Lord  President,  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  for  him  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength  against 
the  government,  and  that  to  dismiss  him  from  his  high  post  was 
to  emancipate  him  from  all  restraint  The  King  was  peremp- 
tory. Halifax  was  informed  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed ;  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  Council  Book.^ 

*  Council  Book.  The  erasure  is  dated  Oct  21.  1686.  Hali&z  ta 
Chesterfield ;  Barillon,  Oct  j^. 
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His  dismiaBion  produoed  a  great  BenBation  not  onlj  in  Eng- 
land, but  also  at  Paris,  at  Vienna,  and  at  the  Hague :  for  it  was 
well  known,  that  he  had  always  laboured  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence exercised  bj  the  court  of  Versailles  on  English  afi&irs. 
Lewis  expressed  great  pleasure  at  the  news.  The  ministers  of 
the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  House  of  Austria,  on  the  other 
hand,  extolled  the  wisdom  and  virtue  <^  the  discarded  statesman 
in  a  manner  which  gave  great  offence  at  Whitehall.  James  was 
particularly  angry  with  the  secretary  of  the  imperial  legation, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  eminent  service  which  Hali* 
&x  had  performed  in  the  debate  on  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  been 
requited  with  gross  ingratitude.* 

It  soon  becune  dear  that  Halifax  would  have  many  followers. 
A  portion  of  the  Tories,  with  their  old  leader,  Danby,  at  their 
head,  began  to  hold  Whiggish  language.  Even  the  prelates 
hinted  that  there  was  a  point  at  which  the  loyalty  due  to  the 
prince  must  yield  to  higner  considerations.  The  discontent  of 
the  chie&  of  the  army  was  still  more  extraordinary  and  still 
more  formidable.  Already  began  to  appear  the  first  symptoms 
of  Uiat  feeling  which,  three  years  later,  impelled  so  many  offi- 
cers of  high  rank  to  desert  the  royal  standard.  Men  who  had 
never  before  had  a  scruple  had  on  a  sudden  become  strangely 
scrupulous.  Churchill  gently  whispered  that  the  King  was  go- 
ing too  for.  Kirke,  just  returned  from  his  western  butchery, 
swore  to  stand  bv  the  Protestant  religion.  Even  if  he  abjured 
the  &]th  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  he  would  never,  he  said, 
become  a  Papist.  He  was  already  bespoken.  If  ever  he  did 
apostatize,  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  promise  to  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  to  turn  Mussulman.f 

While  the  nation,  agitated  by  many  strong  emotions,  looked 
anxiously  forward  to  Sie  reassembling  of  the  Houses,  tidings, 
which  increased  the  prevailing  excitement,  arrived  from  France. 

The  long  and  heroic  struggle  which  the  Huguenots  had  main- 
tained against  the  French  government  had  been  l»rought  to  a 
final  dose  by  the  ability  and  vigour  of  Richelieu.  That  great 
statesman  vanquished  them ;  but  he  confirmed  to  them  the  lib* 
erty  of  consdence  whidi  had  been  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
edict  of  Nantes.    They  were  suffered,  under  some  restraints  of 

*  Barillon,  g|^;  1685 ;  Lewis  to  Barillon,  ^^)  Nov.  -fr 
f  There  is  a  remarkable  aocoimt  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  symp- 
toms of  discontent  among  the  Tories  in  a  letter  of  Hali&x  to  Ohesterfield* 
written  in  October,  1685.    Burnet,  i.  684. 
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DO  galling  kind,  to  woiship  God  according  to  their  own  ritiid, 
and  to  write  in  defence  of  their  own  doctrine.  They  were  ad- 
missible to  political  and  military  employment ;  nor  did  their 
heresy,  during  a  considerable  time,  practically  impede  their  rise  in 
the  world.  Some  of  them  commanded  the  armies  of  the  state ; 
and  others  presided  over  important  departments  of  the  oivil  ad- 
ministration. At  length  a  change  took  place.  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth had,  from  an  early  age,  regarded  the  Calvinists  with  an 
aversion  at  once  religions  and  political.  As  a  zealous  Boman 
Catholic,  he  detested  their  theological  dogmas.  As  a  prince  fond 
of  arbitrary  power,  he  detested  tiaose  republican  theories  which 
were  intermingled  with  the  Geneyese  divinity.  He  gradually 
retrenched  all  the  privileges  which  the  schismatics  enjoyed.  Eb 
interfered  with  the  education  of  Protestant  children,  confiscated 
property  bequeathed  to  Protestant  consistories,  and  on  frivolous 
pretexts  shut  up  Protestant  churches.  The  Protestant  nunistem 
were  harassed  by  the  tax  gatherers.  The  Protestant  magis- 
trates were  deprived  of  the  honour  of  nobility.  TheProtestant 
officers  of  the  royal  household  were  informed  that  His  Majesty 
dispensed  with  their  services.  Orders  were  given  that  no  Prot» 
estant  should  be  admitted  into  the  legal  profession.  The  op- 
pressed sect  showed  some  fsunt  signs  of  that  spirit  which  in  the 
preceding  century  had  bidden  defiance  to  the  whole  power  of  the 
House  of  Valois.  Massacres  and  executions  followed.  Dra- 
goons were  quartered  in  the  towns  where  the  heretics  were 
numerous,  and  in  the  country  seats  of  the  heretic  gentry  ;  and 
the  cruelty  and  licentiousness  of  these  rude  missionaries  was 
sanctioned  or  leniently  oansured  by  the  government  Still,  how- 
ever, the  edict  of  Nantes,  though  practically  violated  in  its  most 
essential  provisions,  had  not  been  formally  rescinded ;  and  the 
King  repeatedly  declared  in  solemn  public  acts  that  he  was  le- 
solved  to  maintain  it.  But  the  bigots  and  flatterers  who  had 
his  ear  gave  him  advice  which  he  was  but  too  willing  to  take. 
They  represented  to  him  that  his  rigorous  policy  had  been  emi- 
nently successful,  tiiat  little  or  no  resistance  had  been  made  to 
his  will,  that  thousands  of  Huguenots  had  already  been  con- 
verted, that,  if  he  would  take  the  one  decisive  step  ,which  yet 
remained,  those  who  were  still  obstinate  would  speedily  submit, 
France  would  be  purged  from  the  tsdnt  of  heresv,  an4  her  prince 
would  have  earned  a  heavenly  crown  not  less  glorious  than  that 
of  Saint  Lewis.  These  argumentB  prevailed.  The  final  blow 
was  struck.  The  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked ;  and  a  a*owd  of 
decrees  against  the  sectaries  appeared  in  rapid  snccesaioa.  Boy* 
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and  girls  were  tom  from  their  parents  and  sent  to  be  educated 
in  convents.  All  Calvinistic  ministers  were  commanded  either 
to  allure  their  religion  or  to  quit  their  country  within  a  fornight. 
The  other  professors  of  the  reformed  faith  were  forbidden  to 
leave  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  making 
their  escape,  the  outposts  and  frontiers  were  strictly  guarded. 
It  was  thought  that  tbe  flocks,  thus  separated  from  the  evil  shep- 
herds, would  soon  return  to  the  true  fold.  But  in  spite  of  all 
the  vigilance  of  the  military  police  there  was  a  vast  emigration. 
It  was  calculated  that,  in  a  few  months,  fifty  thousand  fiunilies 
quitted  France  for  ever.  Nor  were  the  refugees  such  as  a  conn- 
try  can  well  spare.  They  were  generally  persmis  of  intelligent 
minds,  of  industrious  habits,  and  of  austere  morab.  In  the 
list  are  to  be  found  names  eminent  in  war,  in  science,  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  art.  Some  of  the  exiles  ojQfered  their  swords  to 
William  of  Orange,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  the  fury 
with  which,they  fought  against  their  persecutor.  Others  aveng- 
ed themselves  with  weapons  still  more  formidable,  and,  by 
means  of  the  presses  of  Holland,  England,  and  Germany,  in- 
flamed, during  thirty  years,  the  public  mind  of  Europe  against 
the  French  government.  A  more  peaceful  class  erected  silk 
manufactories  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  London.  One  detach- 
n^nt  of  emigrants  taught  the  Saxons  to  make  the  stuf&  and 
hats  of  which  France  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  monopoly.  Ano- 
ther planted  the  first  vines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.* 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  courts  of  Spain  and  of  Rome 
would  have  eagerly  applauded  a  prince  who  had  made  vigorous 
war  on  heresy.  But  such  was  the  hatred  inspired  by  the  injus- 
tice and  haughtmess  of  Lewis  that,  when  he  became  a  persecutor, 
the  courts  of  Spain  and  Rome  took  the  side  of  religious  liberty, 
and  loudly  reprobated  the  cruelty  of  turning  a  savage  and  licen- 
tious soldiery  loose  on  an  unoffending  peoplcf  One  cry  of 
grief  and  rage  rose  from  the  whole  of  Protestant  Europe.  The 
tidings  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  reached  Eng- 

*  The  contanporary  tracts  in  various  languages  on  the  subject  of  this 
persecutioa  are  mnomerable.  An  eminenUy  clear,  terse,  and  spirited 
summary  will  be  found  in  Voltaire's  Si^e  de  Louis  XIV. 

t  "^fisionarios  embotadoa,"  says  Ronquillo.  "Apoatoli  armati,**  says 
Innocent.  There  is,  in  tibe  Mackintosh  OoUection,  a  remarkable  letter 
on  this  subject  from  Ronquillo,  dated  ^^^  1686.  See  Venier,  Belar 
done  di  Francia,  1689,  quoted  by  Professor  Ranke  in  his  Bdmischeil 
Papsie,  book  viii 
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knd  about  a  week  befioe  the  daj  to  which  the  Parliament  stood 
adjourned.  It  was  clear  then  that  the  spirit  of  Gardiner  and 
of  Alva  was  still  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Lewis  was  not  inferior  to  Jame^  in  generosity  and  humanity, 
and  was  certainly  fiur  superior  to  James  in  all  the  abilities  and 
acquirements  of  a  statesman.  Lewis  had,  like  James,  repeat- 
edly promised  to  respect  the  privileges  of  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects. Yet  Lewis  was  now  avowedly  a  persecutor  of  the  re- 
formed religion.  What  reason  was  there,  then,  to  doubt  that 
James  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  follow  the  example  t 
He  was  already  forming,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  a  military  force 
officered  to  a  great  extent  by  Roman  Catholics.  Was  there 
anything  unreasonable  in  the  apprehension  that  this  force  might 
be  employed  to  do  what  the  French  dragoons  had  done  f 

James  was  almost  as  much  dbturbed  as  his  subjects  by  the 
conduct  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  In  truth,  that  court  had 
acted  as  if  it  had  meant  to  embarrass  and  annoy  him.  He  was 
about  to  ask  from  a  Protestant  legislature  a  full  toleration  for 
Roman  Catholics.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  unwelcome 
to  him  than  the  inteUigence  that,  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
toleration  had  just  been  withdrawn  by  a  Roman  Catholic  govern- 
ment from  Protestants.  His  vexation  was  increased  by  a  speech 
whidi  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  in  the  name  of  the  Gallican 
clergy,  addressed  at  this  time  to  Levns  the  Fourteenth.  The 
pious  Sovereign  of  England,  the  orator  said,  looked  to  the  most 
Chiistian  King  for  support  against  a  heretical  nation.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  showed 
particular  anxiety  to  procure  copies  of  this  harangue,  and  that  it 
was  read  by  all  Englishmen  with  indignation  and  alarm.*  James 
was  desirous  to  counteract  the  impression  which  these  things  had 
made,  and  was  also  at  that  moment  by  no  means  unwilUng  to 
let  all  Europe  see  that  he  was  not  the  slave  of  France.  He 
therefore  declared  publicly  that  he  disapproved  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Huguenots  had  been  treated,  granted  to  the  exiles 
some  rehef  from  his  privy  purse,  and,  by  letters  under  his  great 
seal,  invited  his  subjects  to  imitate  his  liberality.  In  a  very  few 
months  it  became  clear  that  all  this  compassion  was  feigned  for 
the  purpose  of  cajoling  his  Parliament,  that  he  regarded  the 

*  *<Mi  diooDQ  che  tatti  qnesti  parlamentarii  ne  hanno  voluto  oopia,  fl 
che  aBsolutamente  avrit  causate  pceaime  impressiom.'' — Adda^  Nov.  -^, 
1085.    See  Evelyn's  Diary,  Nov.  8. 
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reftiffees  with  mortal  hatred,  and  that  he  Mgretted  nothing  00 
muoQ  as  his  own  inability  to  do  what  Lewis  £ui  done. 

On  the  ninth  of  November  the  Houses  met  The  Commons 
were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  %e  Lords ;  and  the  King  spoke 
from  the  throne.  His  speech  had  been  composed  by  himself. 
He  congratulated  his  loving  subjects  on  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  West :  but  he  added  that  the  speed  with  which 
that  rebelHon  had  risen  to  a  formidable  height,  and  the  length 
of  time  during  which  it  had  continued  to  rage,  must  convince  all 
men  how  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  militia.  He 
had,  therefore,  made  additions  to  the  regular  army.  The  charge 
of  that  army  would  henceforth  be  more  than  double  of  what  ti 
had  been ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  Ck>mmons  would  grant  him 
the  means  of  defraying  the  increased  expense.  He  then  inform- 
ed his  hearers  that  he  had  ^nployed  some  officers  who  had  not 
taken  the  test ;  but  he  knew  them  to  be  fit  for  public  trust  He 
feared  that  artful  men  might  avail  themselves  of  this  irregularity 
to  disturb  the  harmony  which  existed  between  himself  and  his 
Parliament  But  he  would  speak  out  He  was  determined  not 
to  part  with  servants  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely,  and  whose 
help  he  might  perhaps  soon  need.* 

This  expHcit  declaration  that  he  had  broken  the  laws  which 
were  regarded  by  the  nation  as  the  chief  safeguards  of  the  es- 
tablished reli^on,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  persist  in  break- 
ing those  hrws,  was  not  likely  to  sooth  the  excited  feelings  of  his 
subjects.  The  Lords,  sddom  disposed  to  take  the  lead  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  government,  consented  to  vote  him  formal  thanks  for 
what  he  had  said.  But  the  Commons  were  in  a  less  complying 
mood.  When  they  had  returned  to  their  own  House  there  was 
a  long  silence ;  and  the  ifooes  of  many  of  the  respectable  mem- 
bers expressed  deep  concern.  At  length  Middleton  rose  and 
moved  the  House  to  go  instantly  into  committee  on  the  Eing^ 
speech :  but  Sir  Edmund  Jennings,  a  zealous  To^  from  York- 
shire, who  was  supposed  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  Danby,  pro- 
tested against  this  course,  and  demanded  time  for  consideration. 
Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  maternal  unde  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
and  long  distinguished  in  Parliament  as  a  man  of  business  and 
a  vigilant  stew^  of  the  public  money,  took  the  same  side. 
The  feeling  of  the  House  could  not  be  mistaken.    Sir  John 

*  Lords'  JonmalB,  Nov.  9.  1685.  '^Yengo  asBicarato,"  says  Adda^ 
"che  S.  M.  steisa  abbia  compo^  il  disoorso."— -Despatdi  of  Nov.  4f| 
1686. 
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fimley,  Caumeellor  of  the  EiGheqiier,  insbted  that  the  delay 
•hould  not  exceed  f<^y-<eight  hours;  but  he  was  overruled ;  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  diaeussbu  should  be  postponed  for  three 
days.* 

The  interval  was  well  employed  by  those  who  took  the  lead 
against  the  court  They  had  iinieed  no  light  work  to  p^orm. 
In  three  days  a  country  party  was  to  be  oiganiased.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  k  incur  age  not  easily  to  be  appreciated;  for  in 
our  age  all  the  nation  may  be  said  to  assist  at  every  dehberation 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  What  is  said  by  the  leaden  of  the 
ministry  and  of  the  opposition  after  midnight  is  read  by  the 
whole  metropolis  at  dawn,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland 
and  Comwfldl  in  the  afternoon,  itnd  in  Ireland  and  the  High- 
lands  of  Sootlands  on  the  morrow.  In  our  age,  therefore,  the 
stages  of  legislation,  the  rules  of  debate,  the  tactics  of  fi^ition; 
the  opinions,  temper,  and  style  of  every  active  member  of  either 
House,  are  £uniliar  to  himdreds  of  thousands.  Every  man  who 
now  enters  Parliament  possesses  what,  in  the  seventeenth  cen« 
tury,  would  have  been  called  a  great  stock  of  parliamentary 
knowledge.  Such  knowledge  was  then  to  be  obtained  only  by 
actual  parliamentary  service.  The  difference  between  an  old  and 
a  new  member  was  as  great  as  the  difference  between  a  veteran 
soldier  and  a  recruit  just  taken  &om  the  plough ;  and  James's 
Parliament  contained  a  most  unusual  proportion  of  new  mem- 
bers, who  had  brought  from  their  country  seats  to  Westminster 
no  pohtioal  knowledge  and  many  violent  prejudices.  These  gen- 
tlemen hated  the  Papists,  but  hated  the  W  higs  not  less  intensely, 
and  regarded  the  King  with  superstitious  veneration.  To  form 
an  opposition  out  of  such  materials  was  a  feat  which  required 
the  most  skilful  and  delicate  manageuxent  Some  men  of  great 
weight,  however,  undertook  the  work,  and  perfoirmed  it  with 
success.  Several  experienced  Whig  politicians,  who  had  not 
seats  in  that  Parliament,  gave  usefid  aavice  and  information.  On 
HkQ  day  preceding  that  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  debate, 
siany  meetings  were  held  at  which  the  leaders  instructed  the 
novices ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  these  exertions  had  not  been 
ihrown  away.f 

*  OeinmoBfi^  JoonialB;  Bramskio^s  Memoirs:  James  von  Leenwen  to 
the  States  General,  Nov.  jt%*  1^85.  Leenwen  was  secretary  of  the  Dutch 
embas^,  and  conducted  the  oorreqpoodence  in  the  absence  ^f  Citters. 
As  to  Clarges,  see  Burnet^  i  98. 

f  BariUoD,  Nov.  H-  1«S6. 
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The  foreign  embassies  were  all  in  a  ferment  It  wals  well  un- 
dentood  that  a  few  days  would  now  decide  the  great  question, 
whether  the  King  of  England  was  or  was  not  to  be  the  vassal 
of  the  King  of  France.  The  ministers  of  the  House  of  Austria 
were  most  anxious  that  James  should  give  satis&dion  to  his 
Parliament.  Innocent  had  sent  to  London  two  persons  chafed 
to  inculcate  moderation,  both  by  admonition  and  by  example. 
One  of  them  was  John  Leybum,  an  English  Dominican,  who  had 
been  secretary  to  Cardinal  Howard,  and  who,  with  some  learning 
and  a  rich  vein  of  natural  humour,  was  the  most  cautious,  dexter- 
ous, and  taciturn  of  men.  He  had  recently  been  consecrated  Bish- 
op of  Adrumetum,  and  named  Vicar  Apostolic  in  Great  Britain. 
Ferdinand,  Count  of  Adda,  aA  Italian  of  no  eminent  abilities, 
but  of  mild  temper  and  courtly  manners,  had  been  appointed 
Nuncio.  These  functionaries  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  James. 
No  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  had  exercised  spiritual  functions  in 
the  island  during  more  than  half  a  century.  No  Nuncio  had 
been  received  here  during  the  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Mary.  Leybum  was 
lodged  in  Whitehall,  and  received  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Adda  did  not  yet  assume  a  public  character 
He  passed  for  a  forieigner  of  rank  whom  curiosity  had  brought 
to  London,  appeared  daily  at  court,  and  was  treated  with  high 
consideration.  Both  the  Papal  emissaries  did  their  best  ia 
diminish,  as  much  as  possible,  the  odium  inseparable  from  the 
offices  which  they  filled,  and  to  restrain  the  rash  zeal  of  James 
The  Nuncio,  in  particular,  declared  that  nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  than  a  rupture 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament*^ 

Barillon  was  active  on  the  other  side.  The  instructions  which 
he  received  from  Versailles  on  this  .occasion  well  deserve  to  be 
studied ;  for  they  furnish  a  key  to  the  policy  systematically  pur- 
sued by  his  master  towards  England  during  the  twenty  years 
which  preceded  our  revolution.  The  advices  from  Madrid,  Lewis 
wrote,  were  alarming.    Strong  hopes  were  entertained  there  that 

*  Dodd*s  Church  History,  Leeuwen,  Nov.  i^.  1685 ;  Barillon,  Dec.  24. 
1686.  Barillon  says  of  Adda,  "  On  I'avoit  fidt  pr6venir  que  la  surety  et 
Tavantage  des  Cateoliques  consistoient  dans  une  reunion  enti^re  de  sa 
Majest6  Britannique  et  de  son  pariexnent/'  Letters  of  Innocent  to  James, 
^"^  SSS'  a»<l  ^S^'  1^86 ;  Despatches  of  Adda,  Nov.  tV-  and  Nov.  if, 
1686.  The  very  interesting  correspondence  of  Adda,  copied  from  the 
Papd  archives,  is  in  the  British  Museum ;  Additional  MSS.  No.  15396. 
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James  would  aiiy  himself  closely  with  the  House  of  Austria,  at 
soon  as  he  should  be  assured  that  his  Parliament  would  give  him 
no  trouble.  In  these  drcumstanoes,  it  was  evidently  the  interest 
of  France  that  the  Parliament  should  prove  refractory.  Barillon 
was  therefore  directed  to  act^  with  all  possible  precautions  against 
detection,  the  part  of  a  makebate.  At  court  he  was  to  omit  no 
of  porlunity  of  stimulating  the  religious  zeal  and  the  kingly  pride 
of  James ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  desirable  to  have 
some  secret  communication  with  the  malecontents.  Such  com- 
munication would  indeed  be  hazardous  and  would  require  the 
utmost  adroitness ;  yet  it  might  perhaps  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Ambassador,  without  oomnutting  himself  or  his  government^  to 
animate  the  zeal  of  the  opposition  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
England,  and  to  let  it  be  understood  that  those  laws  and  liber- 
ties were  not  regarded  by  his  master  with  an  unfriendly  eye.*^ 

Lewis,  when  he  dictated  these  instructions,  did  not  foresee  how 
speedily  and  how  completely  his  uneasiness  would  be  removed 
by  the  obstinacy  and  stupidity  of  James.  On  the  twelfth  c^ 
November  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  royal  speech.  The  Solicitor  General,  Heneage 
finch,  was  in  the  chau*.  The  debate  was  conducted  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  new  country  party  with  rare  tact  and  address.  No  expresr 
sion  indicating  disrespect  to  the  Sovereign  or  sympathy  for  rebels 
was  suffered  to  escape.  The  western  insurrection  was  always 
mentioned  with  abhorrence.  Nothing  was  said  of  the  barbarities 
of  Kirke  and  Jeflfreys.  It  was  admitted  that  the  heavy  expendi- 
ture which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  late  troubles  justified  the 
King  in  asking  some  further  supply :  but  strong  objections  were 
made  to  the  augmentation  of  the  army  and  to  the  infraction  of 
the  Test  Act. 

The  subject  of  the  Test  Act  the  courtiers  appear  to  have  care- 
fully avoided.  They  harangued,  however,  with  some  force  on 
the  great  superiority  of.  a  regular  army  to  a  militia.  One  of 
them  tauntingly  asked  whether  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  was 
to  be  entrust^  to  the  beefeaters.  Another  said  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  know  how  the  Devonshire  trainbands,  who  had  fled 
in  confusion  before  Monmouth's  scythemen,  \^ould  have  &ced 
the  household  troops  of  Lewis.  But  these  arguments  had  littie 
effect  on  Cavaliers  who  still  remembered  with  bitterness  the  stem 
rule  of  the  Protector.    The  general  feeling  was  forcibly  expressed  • 

*  Thla  most  remarkable  despatch  bears  date  the  iVth  of  November, 
1685,  aad  wiU  be  foand  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Fox's  History. 
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by  the  fint  <^  the  Torj  country  gentlemen  of  England,  Edwaiid 
Seymoxu,  He  admitted  that  the  militia  was  not  in  a  satis&ctoiy 
state,  hut  maintained  that  it  might  be  remodelled.  The  remodel- 
liner  might  require  money;  l^t,  for  his  own  part,  he  would 
ra£er  give  a  million  to  keep  up  a  force  from  which  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear,  than  half  a  million  to  keep  up  a  force  of  which  he 
must  ever  be  afraid.  Let  the  trainbands  be  disciplined ;  let  the 
navy  be  strengthened ;  and  the  country  would  be  secure.  A 
standing  army  was  at  best  a  meaee  drain  on  the  public  resources. 
The  soldier  was  with^^wn  from  all  useful  labour.  He  produced 
nothing :  he  consumed  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  other  men ; 
and  he  domineered  over  those  by  whom  he  was  supported.  But 
the  nation  was  now  threatened,  not  only  with  a  standing  army, 
but  with  a  Popish  standing  aarmy,  with  a  standing  army  officered 
by  men  who  might  be  very  amiable  and  honourable,  but  who 
were  on  principle  enemies  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm.  Sir 
William  Twisden,  member  for  the  county  of  Kent,  spoke  on  the 
same  side  y6th.  great  keenness  and  loud  applause.  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  one  of  the  few  Whigs  who  had  a  seat  in  the  Parliament, 
dexterously  accommodating  his  speech  to  the  temper  of  his 
audience,  reminded  the  House  that  a  standing  army  had  been 
found,  by  experience^  to  be  as  dangerous  to  the  just  authority  of 
jNrinces  as  to  the  liberty  ci  nations.  Sir  John  Maynard,  the  most 
learned  lawyer  of  his  time,  took  part  in  the  debate.  He  was 
now  more  than  eighty  years  old,  and  could  well  remember  the 
political  contests  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Fu^t  He  had  sate 
in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  had  taken  part  with  the  Bound- 
heads,  but  had  always  been  for  lenient  counsels,  and  had  laboured 
to  bring  about  a  general  reconciliation.  His  abilities,  which  age 
had  not  impaired,  and  his  professional  knowledge,  which  had 
long  overawed  all  Westminster  Hall,  commanded  the  ear  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He,  too,  declared  himself  against  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  regular  foroes. 

After  much  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  a  supply  should  be 
granted  to  the  crown ;  but  it  was  also  resolved  that  a  bill  should 
be  brought  in  for  making  the  militia  more  efficient.  This  last 
resolution  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  against  the  standing 
army.  The  King  was  greatly  displeased ;  and  it  was  whispered 
that,  if  things  went  on  thus,  the  session  would  not  be  of  long 
duration.* 

*  OommQos'  Jonmals,  Kov.  12. 1686;  Leeuwen,  Nov.  -j^,  BsriSon, 
V4V.  if*;  Ba  John  Bramstoii'B  Memoirs.    The  best  report  of  tfaedebnteB 
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On  the  morrow  the  coBt^itloa  waft  rmiewed.  I^e  lai^fiiagie 
of  the  oonutr^  party  was  peroeptiUj  bolder  and  sharper  than 
on  the  preceding  day.  Ihat  pars^raph  of  the  £[ing's  speech 
which  related  to  supply  preceded  the  paragraph  which  related 
to  the  test  On  this  ground  Middleton  proposed  that  the  para* 
graph  relating  to  supply^ouki  be  first  considered  in  committee. 
The  opposition  moved  the  previous  question.  They  contended 
that  the  reasonable  and  oonstitatk>Bal  practice  was  to  grant  no 
money  till  grievances  had  been  redressed,  and  that  there  would 
be  an  end  of  this  practice  if  the  House  thou^t  kself  bound  ser* 
vilely  to  follow  the  order  in  which  matters  were  mentioned  by 
the  King  from  the  throne. 

The  division  was  taken  on  the  question  whether  Mddleton's 
motion  should  be  put.  The  Koes  were  ordered  by  the  Speaker 
to  go  forth  into  the  lobby.  They  resented  this  much,  and  com- 
plained loudly  of  his  servility  and  partiality :  for  they  conceived 
that,  according  to  the  intricate  and  subtle  rule  whidi  was  then 
in  force,  and  which,  in  our  time,  was  superseded  by  a  more 
rational  and  convenient  practice,  they  were  entitled  to  keep  their 
seats;  and  it  waa  held  by  all  the  parliamentary  tacticians  of 
that  age  that  the  party  which  stayed  in  the  house  had  an  advan- 
tage over  the  party  which  went  out ;  for  the  accommodation  on 
tile  benches  was  then  so  defidient  that  no  person  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  good  seat  was  vnUing  to  lose  it 
Nevertheless,  to  the  dismay  of  the  ministers,  many  persona  on 
whose  votes  Uie  court  had  absolutely  <kpended  were  seen  moving 
towards  the  door.  Axnotig  them  was  Charles  Fox,  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces,  and  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  Clerk  of  the  Green 
Cloth.  The  Paymaster  had  been  induced  by  his  friends  to  ab- 
sent himself  during  part  of  the  discussion.  But  his  anxiety  had 
become  insupportable.  He  came  down  to  the  Speaker's  cham- 
ber, heard  part  of  the  debate,  withdrew,  and,  after  hesitating  for 

<tf  the  Commons  in  Kovember,  1685,  is  one  of  wMch  tlw  history  ii  some- 
what curious.  There  are  two  maouscript  copies  of  it  in  the  Britiflh  Mu- 
seum, HarL  7 187. ;  laus.  263.  In  these  copies  the  names  of  the  speak- 
ers are  given  at  len^^  The  author  of  ihe  life  of  James  published  in 
1702  transcribed  this  report,  but  gave  only  the  initials  of  tne  speakers. 
The  editors  of  Chandlers  Debates  and  of  the  Pariiamentary  History 
guessed  from  these  initials  at  the  names,  and  sometimes  guessed  wrong 
They  ascribe  to  Waller  a  very  remarkable  speech,  which  will  hereafter 
be  mentioned,  and  which  was  really  made  oy  Windham,  member  for 
Sahsbunr.  It  was  with  some  concern  that  I  found  myself  forced  to  give 
up  the  belief  that  the  last  words  uttered  in  puMio  1by  Waller  were  ic 
Mnourahle  to  him. 
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an  hour  or  two  between  conscienoe  and  five  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  took  a  manly  resolution  and  rushed  into  the  House  just  in 
time  to  vote.  Two  officers  of  the  army,  Colonel  John  Darcy, 
son  of  the  Lord  Conyeis,  and  Captain  James  Kendall,  withdrew 
to  the  lobby.  Middleton  went  down  to  the  bar  and  expostulated 
warmly  with  them.  He  particularly  addressed  himself  to  Ken- 
dall, a  needy  retainer  of  l^e  court,  who  had^  in  obedience  to  the 
royal  mandate,  been  sent  to  ParUament  by  a  packed  corporation 
in  Cornwall,  and  who  had  recently  obtained  a  grant  of  a  hun 
dred  head  of  rebels  sentenced  to  transportation.  /^Sir,"  said 
Middleton,  "•  hare  not  you  a  troop  of  horse  in  His  Majesty's  ser- 
vice ?"  "  Yes,  my  Lord,"  answered  Kendall :  "  but  my  elder 
brother  is  just  dead,  and  has  left  me  seven  hundred  a  year." 

When  the  tellers  had  done  their  office  it  appeared  that  the 
Ayes  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  the  Noes  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three.  In  that  House  of  Commons  which  had 
been  brought  together  by  the  unscrupulous  use  of  chieanery,  of 
corruption,  and  of  violence,  in  that  House  of  Commons  of  which 
James  had  said  that  more  than  eleven  twelfths  of  the  mem- 
bers were  such  as  he  would  himself  have  nominated,  the  court 
had  sustained  a  defeat  on  a  vital  question.* 

In  consequence  of  this  vote  the  expressions  which  the  King  had 
used  respecting  the  test  were,  on  tne  thirteenth  of  November, 
taken  into  consideration.  It  was  resolved,  after  much  discussion, 
that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  him,  reminding  him  that 
he  could  not  legally  continue  to  employ  officers  who  refused  to 
qualify,  and  pressing  him  to  give  such  directions  as  might  quiet 
the  apprehensions  and  jealousies  of  \m  people.f 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  Lords  should  be  requested 
to  join  in  the  address.  Whether  this  motion  was  honestly  made 
by  the  opposition,  in  the  hope  that  the  concurrence  of  the  peers 
would  add  weight  to  the  remonstrance,  or  artfully  made  by  the 
courtiers,  in  the  hope  that  a  breach  between  the  Houses  might 
be  the  consequence,  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover.  The  propo- 
sition was  rejected.! 

*  Commons'  Joiumals,  ITov.  18. 1686 ;  Bramston's  Memoirs ;  Reresb/s 
Memoirs;  BariUon,  Ifov.  -^f^;  Leeuwen,  Nov.  ^;  Memoirs  of  Su:  Ste- 
phen Fox,  1717 ;  the  Case  of  the  Church  of  EngUmd  fEurly  stated;  Btir- 
iiet»  i  666.  and  Speaker  Onslow's  note. 

f  Commons'  Journals,  Not.  1686;  HarL  MS.  7187.;  Laos.  MS.  268. 

l  The  conflict  of  testimony  on  this  subject  is  most  extraordinary ;  and, 
after  long  consideration,  I  must  own  that  the  balance  seems  to  me  to  be 
exactly  poised    In  the  life  of  JamcR  (1702),  the  motion  is  represented 
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The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  amount  of  supply  to  be  granted.  The 
King  wanted  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds :  but  the  minis- 
ters saw  that  it  would  be  vain  to  ask  for  so  large  a  sum.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mentioned  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  ehie&  of  the  opposition  replied  that  to  vote 
for  such  a  grant  would  be  to  vote  lor  the  permanence  of  the 
present  military  establishment :  they  were  disposed  to  give  only 
80  much  as  might  suffice  to  keep  the  regular  troops  on  foot  tall 
the  militia  could  be  remodelled  ;  and  they  therefore  proposed 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  courtiers  exclaimed  against 
this  motion  as  unworthy  of  the  House  and  disrespectful  to  the 
King :  but  they  were  manfully  encountered.  One  of  the  westCTn 
members,  John  Windham,  who  sate  for  Salisbury,  especially 
distinguished  himself.  He  had  always,  he  said,  looked  witn  dread 
and  aversion  on  standing  armies ;  and  recent  experience  had 
strengthened  those  feelings.  He  then  ventured  to  touch  on  a 
theme  which  had  hitherto  been  studiously  avoided.  He  de- 
scribed the  desolation  of  the  western  counties.  The  people,  h« 
said,  were  weary  of  the  oppression  of  the  troops,  weary  of  free 
quarters,  of  depredations,  of  still  fouler  crimes  which  the  law 
called  felomes,  but  for  which,  when  perpetrated  by  this  dass  of 
felons,  no  redress  could  be  obtained.  The  King's  servants  had 
indeed  told  the  House  that  excellent  rules  had  been  laid  down 
for  the  government  of  the  army ;  but  none  could  venture  to 
say  that  these  rules  had  been  observed.  What,  then,  was 
the  inevitable  inference  ?  Did  not  the  contrast  between  the  pa- 
ternal injunctions  issued  from  the  throne  and  the  insupportable 
tyranny  of  the  soldiers  prove  that  the  array  was  even  now  too 
strong  for  the  prince  as  well  as  for  the  people  ?    The  Commons 

as  a  court  motion.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  passage 
m  the  Stuart  Papers,  which  was  corrected  by  the  Pretender  hims^ 
(Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  il  66.)  On  the  other  hand,  Reresby, 
who  was  present,  and  Barillon,  who  ought  to  have  been  well  informed, 
represent  the  motion  as  an  opposition  motion.  The  Harleian  and  Lans- 
downe  manuscripts  differ  in  the  single  word  on  which  the  whole  depend& 
Unfortunately  Bramston  was  not  at  the  House  that  day.  James  Van 
Leeuwen  mentions  the  motion  and  the  division,  but  does  not  add  a  word 
which  can  throw  the  smallest  light  on  the  state  of  parties.  I  must  own 
myself  unable  to  draw  with  co^dence  any  inference  from  the  names  of 
the  tellers,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  and  Sir  Francis  Russell  for  the  ma- 
jority, and  Lord^Ancram  and  Sir  Henry  Goodricke  for  the  minoritv.  I 
should  have  thought  Lord  Ancram  likely  to  go  with  the  court,  ana  ^ir 
Henry  Goodricke  likely  to  go  with  the  opposition. 
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might  sareHjf  with  perfect  oonsistencf,  while  thej  r^osed  eotire 
confidence  in  the  iutentions  of  His  Majesty,  refuse  to  make  «dj 
addition  to  a  force  whidh  it  was  clear  that  His  Mi^esty  could  nxit 
manage. 

The  motion  that  the  sum  to  be  granted  should  not  exceed 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  lost  by  twelve  votes.  This 
victory  of  ministers  was  little  better  than  a  defeat  .  The  leaden 
of  the  country  party,  nothing  disheart^ed,  retreated  a  little, 
made  another  stand,  and  proposed  the  sum  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds^  The  committee  divided  again,  and  the  cour- 
tiecs  were  beaten  by  two  hundred  and  twelve  votes  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy.*" 

On  the  following  day  the  Commons  went  in  procession  to 
Whitehall  with  iheir  address  on  the  subject  of  the  test.  The 
King  received  them  on  his  throne.  The  address  was  drawn  vf 
in  respectful  and  a&ctionate  language ;  for  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  had  voted  for  it  were  zealously  and  even  super^ 
stitiously  loyal,  and  had  readily  agreed  to  insert  some  oompli- 
mentary  phrases,  and  to  omit  every  word  whidi  the  oourti^s 
thought  offensive.  The  answer  of  James  was  a<co]d  and  sullen 
reprimand.  He  declared  himself  greatly  displeased  and  amazed 
that  the  Commons  shdUld  have  prc^ted  so  tittle  by  the  admor 
nition  which  he  had  given  them.  "But/*  said  Ijub,  "however 
you  may  proceed  on  your  part,  I  will  be  v^  steady  in  aU  thi 
promises  which  I  have  made  to  you."  f 

The  Commons  reassembled  in  their  chamber,  discoi^nted,  yei 
somewhat  overawed.  To  most  of  them  the  iKing  was  atiti  aai 
object  of  filial  reverence.  Three  more  years  filled  with  injuries^ 
and  with  insults  more  galUng  than  injuries,  were  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  dissolve  the  lies  which  bound  the  Cavalier  gentiy  to  the 
throne. 

The  Speaker  repeated  the  substance  of  the  King's  reply. 
There  was,  for  some  time,  a  solemn  stillness  ;  then  the  order  of 
the  day  was  read  in  regular  course ;  and  the  House  went  into 
committee  on  the  bill  for  remodelling  the  militia. 

In  a  few  hours,  however,  tibe  spirit  of  the  opposition  revived. 
Wh^,  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  1^  Speaker  resumed  the  chair, 
Wharton,  the  boldest  and  most  active  of  the  Whigs,  proposed 
that  a  time  should  be  appointed  for  taking  His  Majesty's  answer 
into  consideration.    John  Coke,  member  for  Derby,  though  a 

♦  Commons'  Joamals,  Nov.  16. 1686 ;  HarL  Ma  7187. ;  Lans.  MS.  28B 
4  Commons'  Joumals,  Nov.  17, 18. 1685. 
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fioted  Tory,  seoottded  Whiurtoa.  ^I  hope,"  he  Baid,  *'  that  it^ 
Ate  idi  Snglisfamen,  atid  that  we  shall  xi<^  be  fii^teaed  firDm  our 
dtity  by  a  few  high  words." 

It  wa3  flianfully,  but  not  wiaely,  spoken.  1^  whole  House 
was  in  a  tempest  "  Take  dowa  his  words,"  «  To  the  bar,"  "  To 
the  Tower,"  resounded  from  every  sid^^  Those  who  were  most 
lenient  proposed  that  the  dffeuder  should  be  reprimanded:  but 
the  ministers  vehementiy  insisted  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
prison.  The  House  might  pardon,  they  said,  offences  committed 
against  itself,  but  had  no  right  to  pardon  an  insult  offered  to  the 
crown.  Coke  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  indiscretion  of  one 
man  had  deranged  the  whole  system  of  tactics  which  had  been 
so  ably  concert^  by  the  chiefe  of  the  of^osition.  It  was  in  vain 
that,  at  that  moment,  £dward  Seymour  attempted  to  rally  his 
f<^owers,  exhorted  them  to  fix  a  day  for  discussing  the  SongV^ 
answer,  and  expressed  his  confidence  that  tiie  discussion  woi3d 
be  conducted  with  the  respect  due  frcmi  subject  to  the  sover^n. 
The  m^asbers  were  so  much  cowed  by  the  royal  displeasure,  and 
so  mudi  incensed  by  the  rudeness  of  Ooke,  that  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  to  divide.* 

The  House  adjourned;  and  the  minii^ters  flatted  themselves 
that  the  spirit  of  opposition  was  quelled.  But  <«  the  morrow, 
the  nineteenth  of  November,  new  and  alarmmg  symptoms 
appeared.  The  time  had  anived  fer  taking  into  consideration 
the  petitions  which  had  been  presented  from  all  parts  of  England 
agamst  the  late  elections.  When,  on  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Parliam^t,  Seymour  had  complained  of  the  fe)rce  and  fraud  by 
which  the  government  had  prevented  the  sense  of  constituent 
bodies  from  being  fairly  tak^,  he  had  found  no  seocmder.  But 
many  who  had  then  flinched  froni  his  side  had  subsequently 
taken  heart,  and,  with  Sir  John  Lowther,  member  for  Cumber- 
land, at  thdir  head,  had,  before  the  recess,  suggested  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  abuses  which  had  so  mueh 
excited  the  puUic  mind.  The  House  was  now  in  a  mueh  mote 
Angry  temper ;  and  many  voices  were  boldly  raised  in  menace 
and  accusation.  The  ministers  were  told  that  the  natbn  ex-' 
pected,  and  should  have,  signal  redress.  Meanwhile  it  was 
dexterously  intimated  that  the  best  atonement  which  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  brought  into  the  House  by  irregular  m&aim 
oould  make  to  the  public  was^  to  use  his  ill  acquired  power  in 

*  CammaDB'  JoansRli,  Nov.l8.1«85;  SOnxi  MS.  mi.;  L&D&Ma 
268. ;  Burnet,  i  667. 
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definioe  of  the  religion  and  libertiee  of  his  oountay.  No  memher 
who,  in  that  crisis,  did  his  dnty  had  anything  to  ioar.  It  might 
be  neoessaiy  to  unseat  him;  but  the  whole  injQuenoe  of  the 
opposition  i^ould  be  employed  to  procure  his  reelection.* 

On  the  same  day  it  becsone  clear  that  the  spirit  of  opposition 
had  spread  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords,  and  even  to  the 
episcopal  bench.  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  took 
the  lead  in  the  Upper  House ;  and  he  was  well  qualified  to  do 
so.  In  wealth  and  influence  he  was  second  to  none  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobles ;  and  the  general  voice  designated  him  as  the  finest 
gentleman  of  his  time.  His  magnificence,  his  taste,  his  talents, 
his  classical  learning,  his  high  spirit,  the  grace  and  urbanity  of 
his  manners,  were  admitted  by  his  enemies.  His  eulogists, 
nnhappily,  could  not  pretend  that  his  morals  had  escaped 
untainted  from  the  wide^read  contagion  of  that  age.  Though 
an  enemy  of  Popeiy  and  of  arbitrary  power,  he  had  been  averse 
to  extreme  courses,  had  been  willing,  when  the  Exclusion  Bill 
was  lost,  to  agree  to  a  compromise,  and  had  never  been  con- 
cerned in  the  Ul^al  and  imprudent  schemes  which  had  brought 
discredit  on  the  Whig  party.  But,  though  regretting  part  of 
the  conduct  of  his  friends,  he  had  not,  on  that  account,  failed  to 
perform  zealously  the  most  arduous  and  perilous  duties  of 
friendship.  He  had  stood  near  Russell  at  the  bar,  had  parted 
from  him  on  the  sad  morning  of  the  execution  with  dose  em- 
braces and  with  many  bitter  tears,  nay,  had  offered  to  manage 
an  escape  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life.f  This  great  nobleman 
now  proposed  that  a  day  should  be  fixed  for  considering  the 
royal  speech.  It  was  contended,  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
Lords,  by  voting  thanks  for  the  speech,  had  precluded  them- 
selves from  complaining  of  it  But  this  objection  was  treated 
with  contempt  by  Hali&x.  "Such  thanks,"  he  said  with  the 
sarcastic  pleasantry  in  which  he  excelled,  "imply  no  approbation. 
We  are  thankfrd  whenever  our  gracious  Sovereign  deigns  to 
speak  to  us.  Especially  thankful  are  we  when,  as  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  speaks  out,  and  gives  us  fair  warning  of  what  we  are 

*  Lonsdale's  Memoirs.  Burnet  tells  us  (I  667.)  that  a  sharp  debata 
about  elections  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  Coke's  com- 
mittai  It  must  therefore  have  been  oft  the  19th  of  November ;  for  Coke 
was  ocnnmitted  late  on  the  ISih,  and  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  on 
the  20th.  Burnet* s  narrative  is  confirmed  bv  the  Journals,  from  which 
it  appears  that  several  elections  were  under  discussion  on  the  19th. 

J^  Burnet,  L  660. ;  Funeral  Sermon  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  preached 
by  Kennet,  1708 ;  Travels  ef  Cosmo  III  in  England. 
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to  suffer."*  Doctor  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  spoke 
strongly  for  the  motion.  Though  not  gifted  with  eminent  ahili- 
Ues,  nor  deeply  versed  in  the  learning  of  his  profession,  he  was 
always  heard  by  the  House  with  respect ;  for  he  was  one  of  the 
few  clergymen  who  could,  in  that  age,  boast  of  noble  blood. 
His  own  loyalty,  and  the  loyalty  of  his  family,  had  been  sig- 
nally proved.  His  father,  the  second  Earl  of  Northampton,  had 
fought  bravely  for  King  Charles  the  First,  and,  surrounded  by 
the  parliamentary  soldiers,  had  fallen,  sword  in  hand,  refusing 
to  give  or  take  quarter.  The  Bishop  himself,  before  he  was 
ordained,  had  borne  arms  in  the  Guards ;  and,  though  he  gene- 
rally did  his  best  to  preserve  the  gravity  and  sobriety  befitting  a 
prelate,  some  flashes  of  his  military  spirit  would,  to  the  last,  occa- 
sionally break  forth.  He  had  been  entrusted  with  the  religious 
education  of  the  two  Princesses,  and  had  acquitted  himself  of 
that  important  duty  in  a  manner  which  had  satisfied  all  good 
Protestants,  and  had  secured  to  him  considerable  influence  over 
the  minds  of  his  pupils,  especially  of  the  Lady  Anne.f  He  now 
declared  that  he  was  empowered  to  speak  the  sense  of  his 
brethren,  and  that,  in  their  opinion  and  in  his  own,  the  whole 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  realm  was  in  danger. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  of  that  day  was  made 
by  a  young  man,  whose  eccentric  career  was  destined  to  amaze 
Europe.  This  was  Charles  Mordaunt,  Viscount  Mordaunt, 
widely  renowned,  many  years  later,  as  Earl  of .  Peterborough. 
Already  he  had  given  abundant  proofe  of  his  courage,  of  his 
capacity,  and  of  that  strange  unsoundness  of  mind  which  made 
his  courage  and  capacity  almost  useless  to  his  countr3%  Already 
he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  wit  and  a  scholar,  as  a  soldier 
and  a  sailor.  He  had  even  set  his  heart  on  rivalling  Bourdaloue 
and  Bossuet.  Though  an  avowed  freethinker,  he  had  sate  up  all 
night  at  sea  to  compose  sermons,  and  had  with  great  difliculty 
been  prevented  from  edifying  the  crew  of  a  man  of  war  with  his 
pious  oratory.  J  He  now  addressed  the  House  of  Peers,  for  the 
first  time,  with  characteristic  eloquence,  sprightliness,  and  auda- 
city. He  blamed  the  Commons  for  not  having  taken  a  bolder 
line.     "  They  have  been  afraid,"  he  said,  "  to  speak  out.     They 

*  Bramstoii's  Memoirs.  Burnet  is  incorrect  both  as  to  the  time  when 
the  remark  was  made  and  as  to  the  person  who  made  it.  In  Hali&x*8 
Letter  to  a  Dissenter  will  be  found  a  remarkable  allusion  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 

t  Wood,  Ath.  Ox. ;  Goochs  Funeral  Sermon  on  Bishop  Comptoa 

X  Teonge's  Diary. 
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hMve  talked  of  apprehensiom  and  jeaiousieB.  What  have  appre- 
hension and  jealousy  to  do  here  ?  Apprehension  and  jealousy 
are  the  feelings  with  which  we  regard  future  and  uncertain  evils. 
The  evil  which  we  are  considering  is  neither  future  nor  uncertain. 
A  standing  army  exists.  It  is  officered  by  Papists.  We  have 
no  foreign  enemy.  There  is  no  rebellion  in  the  land.  For  what, 
then,  is  this  force  maintsuned,  except  for  the  purpose  of  subverting 
our  laws  aud  establishing  that  arbitrary  power  which  is  so  justly 
abhorred  by  Englishmen  ?"* 

Jeffreys  spoke  against  the  motion  in  the  coarse  /ind  savage 
style  of  which  he  was  a  master ;  but  he  soon  found  that  it  was 
not  quite  so  easy  to  browbeat  the  proud  and  powerful  barons  of 
England  in  their  own  hall,  as  to  intimidate  advocates  whose 
bread  depended  on  his  favour  or  prisoners  whose  necks  were  at 
his  mercy.  A  man  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  attacking  and 
domineering,  whatever  may  be  his  talenfca  and  courage,  generally 
makes  a  mean  figure  when  he  is  vigorously  assailed :  for,  being 
unaccustomed  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  he  becomes  confused ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  all  those  whom  he  has  insulted  are 
enjoying  his  con&sion  confuses  him  still  more.  Jeffreys  was 
now,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  become  a  great  man, 
encountered  on  equal  terms  by  adversaries  who  did  not  fear  him. 
To  the  general  delight,  he  passed  at  once  from  the  extreme  of 
insolence  to  the  extreme  of  meanness,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
weeping  with  rage  and  vexation. f  Nothing  indeed  was  wanting 
to  his  humiliation;  for  the  House  was  crowded  by  about  a 
hundred  peers,  a  larger  number  than  had  voted  even  on  the 


^  *  Barillon  has  given  the  best  account  of  this  debate.  I  will  extract 
his  report  of  Mordaunt's  speech.  "  Milord  Mordaunt^  quoique  jeune, 
parla  avec  61oquence  et  force.  II  dit  que  la  question  n'f  toit  pas  re- 
duite,  conime  la  Chambre  des  Communes  le  prctendoit,  a  g^erir  des 
jalousies  et  defiances,  qui  avoient  lieu  dans  les  choses  incertames ;  mais 
que  ce  qui  ce  passoit  ne  I'etoit  pas,  qu'il  y  avoit  ime  arm6e  sur  pied 
qui  subsistoit,  et  qui  ctoit  remplie  d  ofiiciers  Catholiques,  qui  ne  pou- 
voit  Stre  conservee  que  pour  le  renversement  des  loix,  et  que  la  sub- 
sistance  de  I'armce,  quand  il  n'y  a  aucune  guerre  ni  au  dedans  ni  au 
dehors,  ^toit  Tetablissment  du  gouvernement  arbitraire,  pour  lequel  les 
Anglois  ont  une  aversion  si  bien  fondee." 

t  He  was  very  easily  moved  to  tears.  "  He  could  not,"  says  the  au- 
thor of  the  Panegyric,  **  refrain  from  weepine  on  bold  affi-onts.**  And 
again :  **  They  talk  of  his  hectormg  and  proud  carriage ;  what  could  be 
more  humble  than  for  a  man  in  his  great  post  to  cry  and  sob  ?''  In  the 
answer  to  the  Panegyric  it  is  said  thiat  "  ms  having  no  oommand  of  his 
tears  spoiled  him  for  a  hypocrite." 
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great  day  of  the  Exdofiion  Bill.  The  King,  too,  was  presenti 
His  l)rother  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  sittings  of  the 
Lords  for  amusement,  and  used  often  to  say  that  a  debate  was 
as  entertainiug  as  a  comedy.  James  came,  not  to  be  diverted, 
but  in  the  hope  that  his  presence  might  impose  some  restraint 
on  the  discussion.  He  was  disappointed.  The  sense  of  the 
House  was  so  strongly  manifested  that,  after  a  closing  speech,  of 
great  keenness,  from  Halifax,  the  courtiers  did  not  venture  to 
dixide.  An  early  day  was  fixed  for  taking  the  royal  speech  into 
consideration ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  every  peer  who  was  not 
at  a  distance  from  Westminster  should  be  in  his  place.* 

On  the  following  morning  the  King  came  down,  in  his  robes, 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod  summoned 
the  Commons  to  the  bar ;  and  the  Chancellor  announced  that 
the  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  tenth  of  February.f  The 
members  who  had  voted  against  the  court  were  dismissed  from 
the  public  service.  Charles  Fox  quitted  the  Pay  Office.  The 
Bishop  of  London  ceased  to  be  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal;  and 
his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors. 

The  effect  of  the  prorogation  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding of  the  highest  importance.  Thomas  Grey,  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford, sp:iing  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  England, 
had  b^n  recently  arrested  and  committed  close  prisoner  to  the 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  accused  of  having 
been  concerned  in  the  Bye  House  Plot.  A  true  bill  had  been 
found  against  him  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
had  been  removed  into  the  House  of  Lords,  the  only  court  be- 
f(»re  which  a  temporal  peer  can,  during  a  session  of  Parliament, 
be  arraigned  for  any  offence  higher  than  a  miBdemeanour.  The 
first  of  December  had  been  fixed  for  the  trial ;  and  orders  had 
been  given  that  Westminster  Hall  should  be  fitted  up  with 
seats  and  hangings.  In  consequence  of  the  prorogation,  the 
hearing  of  the  cause  was  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and 
Stamford  soon  regained  his  Uberty.J 

*  Lords*  Journals,  Nov.  19.1686;  BariUon,  ^^;  Dutch  Despatch, 
Nov.  "H. ;  Luttrell's  Diary,  Nov.  19. ;  Burnet,  1 666.  The  elosiag  speech 
of  HalifJEiz  is  mentioned  by  the  Nundo  in  his  despatch  of  Nov.  -i^. 
Adda,  about  a  month  later,  bears  strong  testimony  to  Halifax's  powers. 

'^  Da  questo  uomo  che  ha  gran  credito  nel  parlamento,  e  grande 
eloquenza,non  si  possono  attendere  che  fiere  contrad^zioni,  e  nel  partito 
Regio  non  vi  dun  uomo  da  contrapporsi"    Dec  -f^ 

{Lords'  and  Commons'  Journals,  Nov:  20. 1065. 
Lords'  Journals,  Nov.  11.  17, 18.  1686. 
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Three  other  Whigs  of  great  eminence  were  in  confinement 
when  the  session  closed,  Charles  Gerard,  Lord  Gerard  of  Bran- 
don, eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  John  Hampden, 
grandson  of  the  renowned  leader  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
Henry  Booth,  Lord  Delamere.  Gerard  and  Hampden  were  ac- 
cused of  having  taken  part  in  the  Rye  House  Plot :  Delamere 
of  having  abetted  the  Western  insurrection. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  government  to  put  either  Ger- 
ard or  Hampden  to  death.  Grey  had  stipulated  for  their  lives 
before  he  consented  to  become  a  witness  against  them.*  But 
there  was  a  still  stronger  reason  for  sparing  them.  They  were 
heire  to  large  property :  but  their  fathers  were  still  living.  The 
court  could  get  little  in  the  way  of  forfeiture,  and  might  get 
much  in  the  way  of  ransom.  Gerard  was  tried,  and,  from  the 
very  scanty  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  seems  to 
have  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and  force.  He  boasted 
of  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  made  by  his  family  in  the  cause  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  proved  Rumsey,  the  witness  who  had 
murdered  Russell  by  telling  one  story  and  Cornish  by  telling 
another,  to  be  utterly  undeserving  of  credit  The  jury,  with 
some  hesitation,  found  a  verdict  of  Guilty.  After  long  imprison- 
ment Gerard  was  suffered  to  redeem  himselff  Hampden  had 
inherited  the  political  opinions  and  a  large  share  of  the  abiUties 
of  his  grandfather,  but  had  degenerated  from  the  uprightness 
and  the  courage  by  which  his  grandfather  had  been  distinguish- 
ed. It  appears  that  the  prisoner  was,  with  cruel  cunning,  long 
kept  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  in  order  that  his  family  might  be 
induced  to  pay  largely  for  mercy.  His  spirit  sank  under  the 
terrors  of  death.  When  brought  to  the  Old  Bailey  he  not  only 
pleaded  guilty,  but  disgraced  the  illustrious  name  which  he 
bore  by  abject  submissions  and  entreaties.  He  protested  that 
he  had  not  been  privy  to  the  design  of  assassination ;  but  ho 
owned  that  he  had  meditated  rebellion,  professed  deep  repentance 
for  his  offence,  implored  the  intercession  of  the  Judges,  and 
vowed  that,  if  the  royal  clemency  were  extended  to  him,  his 
whole  life  should  be  passed  in  evincing  his  gratitude  for  such 
goodness.  The  Whigs  were  furious  at  his  pusillanimity,  and 
loudly  declared  him  to  be  far  more  deserving  of  blame  than 
Grey,  who,  even  in  turning  King's  evidence,  had  preserved  a 
certain  decorum.    Hampden's  life  was  spared ;  but  his  family 

♦  Burnet,  l  646. 
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paid  several  thousand  pounds  to  the  Chancellor.  Some  courtiers 
of  less  note  succeeded  in  extorting  smaller  sums.  The  unhappy 
man  had  spirit  enough  to  feel  keenly  the  degradation  to  which 
he  had  stooped.  He  survived  the  day  of  his  ignominy  several 
years.  He  lived  to  see  his  party  triumphant,  to  he  once  more 
an  important  member  of  it,  to  ris(j  high  in  the  state,  and  to 
make  liis  persecutors  tremble  in  their  turn.  But  his  prosperity 
was  embittered  by  one  insupportable  recollection.  He  never 
regained  his  cheerfulness,  and  at  length  died  by  his  own  hand.* 
That  Delamere,  if  he  had  needed  the  royal  mercy,  would  have 
found  it  is  not  very  probable.  It  is  certain  that  every  advantage 
which  the  letter  of  the  law  gave  to  the  government  was  used 
against  him  without  scruple  or  shame.  He  was  in  a  different 
situation  from  that  in  which  Stamford  stood.  The  indictment 
against  Stamford  had  been  removed  into  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  session  of  Pariiament,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
prosecuted  till  the  Parliament  should  reassemble.  All  the  peers 
would  then  have  voices,  and  would  be  judges  as  well  of  law  as 
of  fact.  But  the  bill  against  Delamere  was  not  found  till  after 
the  prorogation.!  He  was  therefore  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward.  This  court,  to  which  be- 
longs, during  a  recess  of  Parliament,  the  cognizance  of  treasons 
and  felonies  committed  by  temporal  peere,  was  then  so  consti- 
tuted that  no  prisoner  charged  with  a  political  offence  could  ex- 
pect an  impartial  trial.  The  King  named  a  Lord  High  Steward. 
The  Lord  High  Steward  named,  at  his  discretion,  certain  peers 
to  sit  on  their  accused  brother.  The  number  to  be  summoned 
was  indefinite.  No  challenge  was  allowed.  A  simple  majority, 
provided  that  it  consisted  of  twelve,  was  sufficient  to  convict. 
The  High  Steward  was  sole  judge  of  the  law ;  and  the  Lords 
Triers  formed  merely  a  jury  to  pronounce  on  the  question  of  fact. 
Jeffreys  was  appointed  High  Steward.  He  selected  thirty  Triers; 
and  the  selection  was  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  times. 
All  the  thirty  were  in  politics  vehemently  opposed  to  the  pris- 
oner. Fifteen  of  them  were  colonels  of  regiments,  and  might  be 
removed  from  their  lucrative  commands  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
King.  Among  the  remaining  fifteen  were  the  Lord  Treasurer. 
tli«  {.rineipal  Secretary  of  State,  the  Steward  of  the  Household 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  the  Captain  of  the  Band  o! 

*  The  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials ;  Bramston's  Memoirs 
Burnet,  i.  647.;  Lords'  Journals,  Dec  20.  1689. 
+  Lords'  Journals,  Nov.  9.  10.  16.  1685. 
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Gentlemen  Pensioners,  the  Queen's  Chamberlain,  and  other  per- 
sons who  were  bound  by  strong  ties  of  interest  to  the  court 
Nevertheless,  Delamere  had  some  great  advantages  over  the 
humbler  culprits  who  had  been  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
There  the  jurymen,  violent  partisans,  taken  for  a  single  day  by 
courtly  Sheri^  from  the  iiiass  of  society  and  speedily  sent  back 
to  mingle  with  that  mass,  were  under  no  restraint  of  shame,  and 
being  Tittle  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence,  followed  without 
scruple  the  directions  of  the  Bench.  But  in  t^e  High  Steward's 
Ck>urt  every  Trier  was  a  man  of  some  experience  in  grave  affairs. 
Every  Trier  filled  a  considerable  space  in  the  public  eye.  Every 
Trier,  beginning  from  the  lowest,  had  to  rise  separately  and  to 
give  in  his  verdict,  on  his  honour,  before  a  great  concourse.  That 
verdict,  accompanied  with  his  name,  would  go  to  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  would  live  in  history.  Moreover,  though  the 
selected  nobles  were  all  Tories,  and  almost  all  placemen,  many 
of  them  had  begun  to  look  with  uneasiness  on  the  King's  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  doubt  whether  the  case  of  Delamere  might 
not  soon  be  their  own. 

JefiBneys  conducted  himself  as  was  his  wont.,  insolently  and 
unjustly.  He  had  indeed  an  old  grudge  to  stimulate  his  zeal. 
He  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  Chester  when  Delamere,  then 
Mr.  Booth,  represented  that  county  in  Parliament  Booth  had 
bitterly  complained  to  the  Commons  that  the  dearest  interests 
of  his  constituents  were  intrusted  to  a  drunken  jackpudding.* 
The  revengeful  judge  was  now  not  ashamed  to  resort  to  artifices 
which  even  in  an  advocate  would  have  been  culpable.  He  re- 
minded the  Lords  Triers,  in  very  significant  language,  that 
Delamere  had,  in  Parliament,  objected  to  the  bill  for  attainting 
Monmouth,  a  fact  which  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  evidence. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Jeffreys  to  overawe  a  synod  of 
peers  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  overawing  common  juries. 
The  evidence  for  the  crown  would  probably  have  been  thought 
amply  sufficient  on  the  Western  Circuit  or  at  the  City  Sessions, 
but  could  not  for  a  moment  impose  on  such  men  as  Rochester, 
Godolphin,  and  Churchill ;  nor  were  they,  with  all  their  faults, 
depraved  enough  to  condemn  a  fellow  creature  to  death  against 
the  plainest  rules  of  justice.  Grey,  Wade,  and  Goodenough 
were  produced,  but  could  only  repeat  what  they  had  heard  said 
by  Monmouth  and  by  Wildraan's  emissaries.     The  principal 

*  Speech  on  ihe  Corruption  of  the  Judges  in  Lord  Delamere'a 
wwks,  1694. 
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witness  for  the  prosecution,  a  miscreant  named  Saxton,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  and  was  now  labouring  to  earn 
his  pardon  by  swearing  against  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  the 
government,  was  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence  to  have  told 
a  series  of  falsehoods.  All  the  Triers,  from  Churchill  who,  as 
junior  baron,  spoke  first,  up  to  the  Treasurer,  pronounced,  on 
their  honour,  that  Delamere  was  not  guilty.  The  gravity  and 
pomp  of  the  whole  proceeding  made  a  deep  impression  even  on 
the  Nuncio,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  ceremonies  of  Rome, 
ceremonies  which,  in  solemnity  and  splendour,  exceed  all  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  show.*  The  King,  who  was  present, 
and  was  unable  to  complain  of  a  decision  evidently  just,  went 
into  a  rage  with  Saxton,  and  vowed  that  the  wretch  should  first 
be  pilloried  before  Westminster  Hall  for  perjury,  and  then  sent 
down  to  the  West  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for 
treason.! 

The  public  joy  at  the  acquittal  of  Delamere  was  great.  The 
reign  of  terror  was  over.  The  innocent  began  to  breathe  freely, 
and  false  accusers  to  tremble.  One  letter  written  on  this  occa- 
sion is  scarcely  to  be  read  without  teai-s.  The  widow  of  Rus- 
sell, in  her  retirement,  learned  the  good  news  with  mingled 
.  feelings.  "  I  do  bless  God,"  she  wrote,  "  that  he  has  caused  some 
stop  to  be  put  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  this  poor  land. 
Yet  when  I  should  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  I  seet  a 
corner  to  weep  in.  I  find  I  am  capable  of  no  more  gladness ; 
but  every  new  circumstance,  the  very  comparing  my  night  of 
sorrow  after  such  a  day,  with  theirs  of  joy,  does,  from  a  reflec- 
tion of  one  kind  or  another,  rack  my  uneasy  mind.  Though 
I  am  far  from  wishing  the  close  of  theirs  like  mine,  yet  I  cannot 
refrain  giving  some  time  to  lament  mine  was  not  like  theirs."  ^ 

And  now  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  The  death  of  Stafford, 
witnessed  with  signs  of  tenderness  and  remorse  by  the  popu- 
.ace  to  whose  rage  he  was  sacrificed,  marks  the  close  of  one 
proscription.  The  acquittal  of  Delamere  marks  the  close  of 
another.  The  crimes  which  had  disgraced  the  stormy  tribunal- 
ship  of  Shaftesbury  had  been  fearfully  expiated.  Tlie  blood  of 
innocent  Papists  had  been  avenged  more  than  tenfold  by  the 

*  Fu  una  funzione  plena  di  gravita,  di  ordine,  e  di  gran  Bpedosit^ 
Adda,  Jan.  ^.  1686. 

f  The  Trial  is  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials.  Leeuwen, 
Jan.  it,  if  1686. 

t  Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  FitEwilliam,  Jan.  16. 1586. 
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blood  of  zealous  Protestants.  Another  great  reaction  had  com- 
menced. Factions  were  fast  taking  new  forms.  Old  allies  were 
separating.  Old  enemies  were  uniting.  Discontent  was  spread- 
ing fast  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  party  lately  dominant.  A 
hope,  still  indeed  faint  and  indefinite,  of  victory  and  revenge, 
animated  the  party  which  had  lately  been  extinct.  Amidst  such 
circumstances  the  eventful  and  troubled  year  1685  terminated, 
and  the  year  1686  began. 

The  prorogation  had  relieved  the  King  from  the  gentle 
remonstrances  of  the  Hou'^es :  but  he  had  still  to  listen  to 
remonstrances,  similar  in  effect,  though  uttered  in  a  tone  even 
more  cautious  and  subdued.  Some,  men  who  had  hitherto 
served  him  but  too  strenuously  for  their  own  fame  and  for  the 
pubhc  welfare  had  begun  to  feel  painful  misgivings,  and  occa- 
sionally ventured  to  hint  a  small  part  of  what  they  felt. 

During  many  years  the  zeal  of  the  English  Tory  for  heredi- 
tary monarchy  and  his  zeal  for  the  estiiblished  religion  had 
grown  up  together  and  had  strengthened  each  other.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  the  two  sentiments,  which  seemed 
inseparable  and  even  identical,  might  one  day  be  found  to  be 
not  only  distinct  but  incompatible.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  strife  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Commons,  the  cause 
of  the  crown  and  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy  had,  to  all  appear- 
ance, been  one.  Charles  the  First  wiis  regarded  by  the  Church 
as  her  martyr.  If  Charles  the  Second  had  plotted  against  her, 
he  had  plotted  in  secret.  In  public  he  had  ever  professed  him- 
self her  grateful  and  devoted  son,  had  knelt  at  her  altars,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  loose  morals,  had  succeeded  in  pei-suading  the 
great  body  of  her  adherents  that  he  felt  a  sincere  preference  for 
her.  Whatever  conflicts,  therefore,  the  honest  Cavalier  might 
have  had  to  maintain  against  Whigs  and  Roundheads,  he  had 
at  least  been  hitherto  undisturbed  by  conflict  in  his  own  mind 
He  had  seen  the  path  of  duty  plain  before  him.  Through  good 
and  evil  he  was  to  be  true  to  Church  and  King.  But,  if  those 
two  august  and  yenerable  powers,  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to 
be  so  closely  connected  that  those  who  were  true  to  one  could 
not  be  false  to  the  other,  should  be  divided  by  a  deadly  en- 
mity, what  course  was  the  orthodox  Royalist  to  take  ?  What 
situation  could  be  more  trying  than  that  in  which  he  would  be 
placed,  distracted  between  two  duties  equally  sacred,  between 
two  affections  equally  ardent  ?  How  was  he  to  give  to  Caesar 
all  that  was  Caesar's,  and  yet  to  withhold  from  God  no  part  of 
what  was  God's?    None  who  felt  thus  could  have  watched. 
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without  deep  concern  and  gloomy  forebodings,  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  test 
If  James  could  even  now  be  induced  to  reconsider  his  course,  to 
let  the  Houses  reassemble,  and  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  all 
might  yet  be  well. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Eang's  two  kinsmen,  the 
Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester.  The  power  and  favour  of 
these  noblemen  seemed  to  be  great  indeed.  The  younger 
brother  was  Lord  Treasurer  and  prime  minister ;  and  the  elder, 
after  holding  the  Privy  Seal  during  some  months,  had  been 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  venerable  Ormond 
took  the  same  side.  Middleton  and  Preston,  who,  as  managers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  recently  learned  by  proof  how 
dear  the  established  religion  was  to  the  loyal  gentry  of  Eng- 
land, were  also  for  moderate  counsels. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  year  these  statesmen  and 
the  great  party  which  they  represented  had  to  suffer  a  cruel 
mortiOcation.  That  the  late  King  had  been  at  heart  a  Roman 
Catholic  had  been,  during  some  months,  suspected  and  whis- 
pered, but  not  formally  announced.  The  disclosure,  indeed, 
could  not  be  made  without  great  scandal.  Charles  had,  times 
without  number,  declared  himself  a  Protestant,  and  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  the  Eucharist  from  the  Bishops  of  the 
Established  Church.  Those  Protestants  who  had  stood  by  him 
in  bis  difficulties,  and  who  still  cherished  an  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  him,  must  be  filled  with  shame  and  indignation  by 
learning  that  his  whole  hfe  had  been  a  lie,  that  while  he  pro- 
fessed to  belong  to  their  communion,  he  had  really  regarded 
them  as  heretics,  and  that  the  demagogues  who  had  represented 
him  as  a  concealed  Papist  had  been  the  only  people  who  had 
formed  a  correct  judgment  of  his  character.  Even  Lewis  un- 
derstood enough  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England  to  be 
aware  that  the  divulging  of  the  truth  might  do  harm,  and  had, 
of  his  own  accord,  promised  to  keep  the  conversion  of  Charles 
strictly  secret.*  James,  while  his  power  was  still  new,  had 
thought  that  on  this  point  it  was  advisable  to  be  cautious,  and 
had  not  ventured  to  inter  his  brother  with  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  Home.  For  a  time,  therefore,  every  man  was  at 
hberty  to  Ix^liove  what  he  wished.  The  Papists  claimed  the 
deceased  prince  as  their  proselyte.  The  Whigs  execrated  him 
as  a  hypocrite  and  a  renegade.     The  Tories  regarded  the  report 

•  Lewis  to  Barillon,  F<^b.  J-f  168|. 
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of  hk  apostasy  as  a  calumny  which  Papists  and  Whigs  had, 
for  very  different  reasons,  a  common  interest  in  circulating. 
James  now  took  a  step  which  greatly  disconcerted  the  whole 
Anglican  party.  Two  papers,  in  which  were  set  forth  very 
concisely  the  arguments  ordinarily  used  hy  Roman  Catholics  in 
controversy  with  Protestants,  had  heen  found  in  Charles's  strong 
box,  and  appeared  to  be  in  his  handwriting.  These  papers 
James  showed  triumphantly  to  several  Protestants,  and  declared 
that,  to  his  knowledge,  his  brother  had  lived  and  died  a  Ro- 
man Catholic*  One  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  manuscripts 
were  exhibited  was  Archbishop  Sancroft.  He  read  them  with 
much  emotion,  and  remained  silent.  Such  silence  was  only  the 
natural  effect  of  a  struggle  between  respect  and  vexation.  But 
James  supposed  that  the  Primate  was  struck  dumb  by  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  reason,  and  eagerly  challenged  his  Grace  to  pro- 
duce, with  the  help  of  the  whole  episcopal  bench,  a  satisfactory 
reply.  ^  Let  me  have  a  solid  answer,  and  in  a  gentlemanlike 
style ;  and  it  may  have  the  effect  which  you  so  much  desire  of 
bringing  me  over  to  your  Church."  The  Archbishop  mildly 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  such  an  answer  might,  without  much 
difficulty,  be  written,  but  declined  the  controversy  on  the  plea 
of  reverence  for  the  memory  of  his  deceased  master.  This  plea 
the  King  considered  as  the  subterfuge  of  a  vanquished  dispu- 
tantf  Had  he  been  well  acquainted  with  the  polemical  litera- 
ture of  the  preceding  century  and  a  halt  he  would  have  known 
that  the  documents  to  which  he  attached  so  much  value  might 
have  been  composed  by  any  lad  of  fifteen  in  the  college  of 
Douay,  and  contained  nothing  which  had  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  Protestant  divines,  been  ten  thousand  times  refuted.  In  his 
ignorant  exultation  he  ordered  these  tracts  to  be  printed  with 
the  utmost  pomp  of  typography,  and  appended  to  them  a  dec- 
laration attested  by  his  sign  manual,  and  certifying  that  the 
originals  were  in  his  brother's  own  hand.  James  himself  dis- 
tributed the  whole  edition  among  his  courtiers  and  among  the 
people  of  humbler  rank  who  crowded  round  his  coach.  He 
gave,  one  copy  to  a  young  woman  of  mean  condition  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  of  his  otvn  religious  persuasion,  and  assured  her 
that  she  would  be  greatly  edified  and  comforted  by  the  perusal. 
In  requital  of  his  kindness  she  delivered  to  him,  a  few  days 


♦  Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct  2. 1686. 

t  Olarke's  life  of  James  the  Second,  il  9.,  Orig.  Mem. 
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later,  an  epistle  adjuriDg  him  to  come  out  of  the  mystical  Ba- 
bylon and  to  dash  from  his  lips  the  cup  of  fornications.* 

These  things  gave  great  uneasiness  to  Tory  churchmen.  Nor 
were  the  most  respectable  Roman  Catholic  noblemen  much 
better  pleased.  They  might  indeed  have  been  excused  if  passion 
had,  at  this  conjuncture,  made  them  deaf  to  the  voice  of  prudence 
and  justice :  for  they  had  suffered  much.  Protestant  jealousy 
had  degraded  them  from  the  rank  to  which  they  were  born,  had 
closed  the  doors  of  the  Parliament  House  on  the  heirs  of  barons 
who  had  signed  the  Charter,  had  pronounced  the  command  of 
a  company  of  foot  too  high  a  trust  for  the  descendants  of  the 
generals  who  had  conquered  at  Flodden  and  Saint  Quentin. 
There  was  scarcely  one  eminent  peer  attached  to  the  old  faith 
whose  honour,  whose  estate,  whose  life  had  not  been  in  jeopardy, 
who  had  not  passed  months  in  the  Tower,  who  had  not  often 
antidpated  for  himself  the  fate  of  Stafford.  Men  who  had  been 
Bo  long  and  cruelly  oppressed  might  have  been  pardoned  if  they 
had  eagerly  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  obtaining  at  once 
greatness  and  revenge.  But  neither  fanaticism  nor  ambition^ 
neither  resentment  for  past  wrongs  nor  the  intoxication  produced 
by  sudden  good  fortune,  could  prevent  the  most  eminent  Roman 
Catholics  from  perceiving  that  the  prosperity  which  they  at 
length  enjoyed  was  only  temporary,  and,  unless  wisely  used, 
might  be  fatal  to  them.  They  had  been  taught,  by  a  cruel 
experience,  that  the  antipathy  of  the  nation  to  their  religion  was 
not  a  fancy  which  would  yield  to  the  mandate  of  a  prince,  but  a 
profound  sentiment,  the  growth  of  five  generations,  diffused 
through  all  ranks  and  parties,  and  intertwined  not  less  closely 
with  the  principles  of  the  Tory  than  with  the  principles  of  the 
Whig.  It  was  indeed  in  the  power  of  the  King,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  prerogative  of  mercy,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
penal  laws.  It  might  hereafter  be  in  his  power,  by  discreet 
management,  to  obtain  from  the  Parliament  a  repeal  of  the  acts 
which  imposed  civil  disabilities  on  those  who  professed  his 
religion.  But,  if  he  attempted  to  subdue  the  Protestant  feeling 
of  England  by  rude  means,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  violent 
compression  of  so  powerful  and  elastic  a  spring  would  be  followed 
by  as  violent  a  recoil.  The  Roman  Catholic  peers,  by  prema- 
turely attempting  to  force  their  way  into  the  Privy  Council  and 

*  Leeuwen,  Jan.  "i^-  and  +f  .  1686.    Her  letter,  though  very  long  ana 
,  very  ahsurd,  was  thought  worth  sending  to  the  States  General  as  a  sign 
of  ihe  times. 
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the  House  of  Lords,  might  lose  their  mansions  and  their  ample 
estates,  and  might  end  their  lives  as  traitors  on  Tower  Hill,  or  as 
beggars  at  the  porches  of  It^ilian  convents. 

Such  was  the  feeUng  of  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Powis,  who 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
aristocracy,  and  who,  according  to  Gates,  was  to  have  been 
prime  minister  if  the  Popish  plot  had  succeeded.  John  Lord 
Bellasyse  took  the  same  view  of  the  state  of  affairs.  In  his 
youth  he  had  fought  gallantly  for  Charles  the  First,  bad  been 
rewarded  after  the  Restoration  with  high  honours  and  commands, 
and  had  quitted  them  when  the  Test  Act  was  passed.  With 
these  distinguished  leaders  all  the  noblest  and  most  opulent 
members  of  their  church  concurred,  except  Lord  Arundell  of 
Wardour,  an  old  man  fast  sinking  into  second  childhood. 

But  there  was  at  the  court  a  small  knot  of  Roman  Catholics 
whose  hearts  had  been  ulcerated  by  old  injuries,  whose  heads 
had  been  turned  by  recent  elevation,  who  were  impatient  to 
dimb  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  and  who,  having  little 
to  lose,  were  not  troubled  by  thoughts  of  the  day  of  reckoning. 
One  of  these  was  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of  Castelmaine  in  Ireland, 
and  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  His  title  had 
notoriously  been  purchased  by  his  wife's  dishonour  and  his  own. 
His  fortune  was  small  His  temper,  naturally  ungentle,  had 
been  exasperated  by  his  domestic  vexations,  by  the  public 
reproaches,  and  by  what  he  had  undergone  in  the  days  of  the 
Popish  plot  He  had  been  long  a  prisoner,  and  had  at  length 
been  tried  for  his  life.  Happily  for  him,  he  was  not  put  to  the 
bar  till  the  first  burst  of  popular  rage  had  spent  itself,  and  till  the 
credit  of  the  false  witnesses  had  been  blown  upon.  He  had 
therefore  escaped,  though  very  narrowly.*  With  Castelmaine 
was  allied  one  of  the  most  favoured  of  his  wife's  hundred  lovers, 
Henry  Jermyn,  whom  James  had  lately  created  a  peer  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Dover.  Jermyn  had  been  distinguished  more  than 
twenty  years  before  by  his  vagrant  amoura  and  his  desperate 
duels.  He  was  now  ruined  by  play,  and  was  eager  to  retrieve 
his  fallen  fortunes  by  means  of  lucrative  posts  from  which  the 
laws  excluded  him.f  To  the  same  party  belonged  an  intriguing 
pushing  Irishman  named  White,  who  had  been  much  abroad, 

*  See  his  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials,  and  his  curious  man 
ifesto,  printed  in  1681. 

t  Memoires  de  Grammont;  Pepys's- Diary,  Aug.  19.  )ft62.  Bonr« 
paux  to  Seignelay,  Feb.  -^,  1686. 
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who  had  served  the  House  of  Austria  as  something  between  an 
envoy  and  a  spy,  and  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services 
with  the  title  of  Marque.**^  of  Albeville* 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  this  reckless  faction  was  strengthened 
by  an  important  reinforcement.  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel,  the  fiercet^  and  most  uncompromising  of  all  those 
who  hated  the  liberties  and  religion  of  England,  arrived  at  court 
from  Dublin. 

Talbot  was  descended  from  an  old  Norman  fiimily  which  had 
been  long  settled  in  Leinster,  which  had  there  sunk  into  degen- 
eracy, which  had  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Celts,  which  had, 
like  the  Celts,  adhered  to  the  old  religion,  and  which  had  taken 
part  with  the  Celts  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  one  of  the  most  noted  sharpers  and  bullies  of  London. 
He  had  been  introduced  to  Charles  and  James  when  they  were 
exiles  in  Flanders,  as  a  man  fit  and  ready  for  the  in&mous  service 
of  assassinating  the  Protector.  Soon  after  the  Restoration, 
Talbot  attempted  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  royal  family  by  a 
service  more  infamous  still.  A  plea  was  wanted  which  might 
justify  the  Duke  of  York  in  breaking  that  promise  of  marriage 
by  which  he  had  obtained  from  Anne  Hyde  the  last  proof  of 
female  affection.  Such  a  plea  Talbot,  in  concert  with  some  of 
his  dissolute  companions,  undertook  to  furnish.  They  agreed  to 
describe  the  popr  young  lady  as  a  creature  without  virtue,  shame, 
or  delicacy,  and  made  up  long  romances  about  tender  interviews 
and  stolen  favours.  Talbot  in  particular  related  how,  in  one  of 
his  secret  visits  to  her,  he  had  unluckily  overturned  the  Chan- 
cellor's inkstand  upon  a  pile  of  papers,  and  how  cleverly  she  had 
averted  a  discovery  by  laying  the  blame  of  the  accident  on  her 
monkey.  These  stories,  which,  if  they,  had  been  true,  would 
never  have  passed  the  lips  of  any  but  the  basest  of  mankind, 
were  pure  inventions.  Talbot  was  soon  forced  to  own  that  they 
were  so ;  and  he  owned  it  without  a  blush.  The  injured  lady 
became  Duchess  of  York.  Had  her  husband  been  a  man  really 
upright  and  honourable,  he  would  have  driven  from  his  presence 
with  indignation  and  contempt  the  wretches  who  had  slandered 
her.  But  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  James's  character  was  that 
no  act,  however  wicked  and  shameful,  which  had  been  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  gain  his  favour,  ever  seemed  to  him  deserving  of 
disapprobation.  Talbot  continued  to  frequent  the  court,  appeared 
daily  with  brazen  front  before  the  princess  whose  ruin  he  had 

*  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  Feb.  -^,  1686. 
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plotted,  and  was  installed  into  the  lucrative  post  of  chief  pandar 
to  her  husband.  In  no  long  time  Whitehall  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  news  that  Dick  Talbot,  as  he  was  commonly 
called,  had  laid  a  plan  to  murder  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  The 
bravo  was  sent  to  the  Tower :  but  in  a  few  days  he  was  again 
swaggering  about  the  galleries,  and  carrying  billets  backward 
and  forward  between  his  patron  and  the  ugliest  maids  of  honour. 
It  was  in  vain  that  old  and  discreet  counsellors  implored  the 
royal  brothers  not  to  countenance  this  bad  man,  who  had  nothing 
to  recommend  him  except  his  ^ne  person  and  his  taste  in  dress. 
Talbot  was  not  only  welcome  at  the  palace  when  the  bottle  or 
the  dicebox  was  going  round,  but  was  heard  with  attention  on 
matters  of  business.  He  affected  the  character  of  an  Irish 
patriot,  and  pleaded,  with  great  audacity,  and  sometimes  with 
-success,  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  whose  estatete  had  been 
confiscated.  He  took  care,  however,  to  be  well  paid  for  his 
services,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring,  partly  by  the  sale  of  his 
influence,  partly  by  gambling,  and  partly  by  pimping,  an  estate 
of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  For  under  an  outward  show 
of  levity,  profusion,  improvidence,  and  eccentric  impudence,  he 
was  in  truth  one  of  the  most  mercenary  and  crafty  of  mankind. 
He  was  now  no  longer  young,  and  was  expiating  by  severe 
sufferings  the  dissoluteness  of  his  youth :  but  age  and  disease 
had  made  no  essential  change  in  his  character  and  manners. 
He  still,  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth,  ranted,  cursed  and 
swore  with  such  frantic  violence  that  superficial  observers  set  him 
down  for  the  wildest  of  libertines.  The  multitude  was  unable  to 
conceive  that  a  man  who,  even  when  sober,  was  more  furious 
and  boastful  than  others  when  they  were  drunk,  and  who  seemed 
utterly  incapable  of  disguising  any  emotion  or  keeping  any 
secret,  could  really  be  a  coldhearted,  farsighted,  scheming 
sycophant  Yet  such  a  man  was  Talbot  In  truth  his  hypocrisy 
was  of  a  far  higher  and  rarer  sort  than  the  hypocrisy  which  had 
flourished  in  Barebone's  Parliament  For  the  consummate  hjrpo- 
crite  is  not  he  who  conceals  vice  behind  the  semblance  of  virtue, 
but  he  who  makes  the  vice  which  he  has  no  objection  to  show  a 
stalking  horse  to  cov6r  darker  and  more  profitable  vice  which  it 
is  for  his  interest  to  hide. 

Talbot,  raised  by  James  to  the  earldom  of  Tyrconnel,  had 
commanded  the  troops  in  Ireland  during  the  nine  months  which 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Charles  and  the  commencement 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Clarendon.  When  the  new  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  about  to  leave  London  for  Dublin,  the  General  was 
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summoned  from  Dublin  to  London.  Dick  Talbot  had  long  been 
well  known  on  the  road  which  he  had  now  to  travel.  Between 
Chester  and  the  capital  there  was  not  an  inn  where  he  had  not 
been  in  a  brawl.  Wherever  he  came  he  pressed  horses  in  defi- 
ance of  law,  swore  at  the  cooks  and  postilions,  and  almost  raised 
mobs  by  his  insolent  rodomontades.  The  Befoitnation,  he  told 
the  people,  had  ruined  everything.  But  fine  times  were  coming. 
The  Catholics  would  soon  be  uppermost.  The  heretics  should 
pay  for  all.  Raving  and  blaspheming  incessantly,  like  a  de- 
moniac, he  came  to  the  court.*  As  soon  as  he  was  there,  he 
allied  himself  closely  with  Castelmaine,  Dover,  and  Albeville, 
These  men  called  with  one  voice  for  war  on  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  and  the  State.  They  told  their  master  that  he  owed 
it  to  his  religion  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown  to  stand  firm 
against  the  outcry  of  heretical  demagogues,  and  to  let  the  Parlia- 
ment see  from  the  first  that  he  would  be  master  in  spite  of  op- 
position, and  that  the  only  effect  of  opposition  would  be  to  make 
him  a  hard  master. 

Each  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  court  was  divided  had 
zealous  foreign  allies.  The  ministers  of  Spain,  of  the  Empire, 
and  of  the  States  General  were  now  as  anxious  to  support 
Rochester  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  support  Halifax.  All 
the  influence  of  Barillon  was  employed  on  the  other^side;  and 
Barillon  was  assisted  by  another  French  agent,  inferior  to  him 
in  station,  but  far  superior  in  abilities,  Bonrepaux.  Barillon  was 
not  without  parts,  and  possessed  in  large  measure  the  graces 
and  accomplishments  which  then  distinguished  the  French 
gentry.  But  his  capacity  was  scarcely  equal  to  what  his  great 
place  required.  He  had  become  sluggish  and  self-indulgent, 
liked  the  pleasures  of  society  and  of  the  table  better  than  busi- 
ness, and  on  great  emergencies  generally  waited  for  admonitions 
and  even  for  reprimands  fi*om  Versailles  before  he  showed  much 
activity.!  Bonrepaux  had  raised  himself  from  obscurity  by  the 
intelligence,  and  industry  which  he  had  exhibited  as  a  clerk  in 
the  department  of  the  marine,  and  was  esteemed  an  adept  in  the 

*  M6inoire8  de  Grammont ;  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon  ;  Cor- 
respondence of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  piusim^  particularly  the  let- 
ter dated  Dec.  29. 1685 ;  Sheridan  MS.  among  the  Stuart  Papers ;  Ellis 
Correspondence,  Jaa  12.  1686. 

f  See  his  later  correspondence,  pcutsim ;  St.  Evremond,  pcanm ; 
Madame  de  Scvign^'s  Letters  in  the  beginning  of  1689.  See  also  the 
instructions  to  Tallard  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  the  French 
Archives. 
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mystery  of  mercantile  politics.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1686, 
he  was  sent  to  London,  charged  with  several  special  commissions 
of  high  importance.  He  was  to  lay  the  ground  for  a  treaty  of 
commerce;  he  was  to  ascertain  and  report  the  state  of  the 
English  fleets  and  dockyards ;  and  he  was  to  make  some  over- 
tures to  the  Huguenot  refugees,  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  been 
so  effectually  tamed  by  penury  and  exile,  that  they  would  thank- 
fully accept  almost  any  terms  of  reconciliation.  The  new  En- 
voy's origin  was  plebeian ;  his  stature  was  dwarfish,  his  counte- 
nance was  ludicrously  ugly,  and  his  accent  was  that  of  his  native 
Gascony :  but  his  strong  sense,  his  keen  penetration,  and  his 
lively  wit  eminently  qualified  him  for  his  post.  In  spite  of  every 
disadvantage  of  birth  and  figure  he  was  soon  known  as  a  most 
pleasing  companion  and  as  a  most  skilful  diplomatist  He  con- 
trived, while  flirting  with  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  discussing 
literary  questions  with  Waller  and  Saint  Evremond,  and  corres- 
posding  with  La  Fontaine,  to  acquire  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  English  politics.  His  skill  in  maritime  affairs  recommended 
him  to  James,  who  had,  during  many  years,  paid  close  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  Admiralty,  and  understood  that  business 
as  well  as  he  was  capable  of  understanding  anything.  They 
conversed  every  day  long  and  freely  about  the  state  of  the  ship- 
ping and  the  dockyards.  The  result  of  this  intimacy  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  that  the  keen  and  vigilant  French- 
man conceived  a  great  contempt  for  the  King's  abilities  and 
character.  The  world,  he  said,  had  much  overrated  His 
Britannic  M^esty,  who  had  less  capacity  than  Charles,  and  not 
more  \'irtues.* 

The  two  envoys  of  Lewis,  though  pursuing  one  object,  veiy 
judidously  took  different  paths.  They  made  a  partition  of  the 
court  Bonrepaux  lived  chiefly  with  Rochester  and  Rochester's 
adherents.  Barillon's  connections  were  chiefly  with  the  opposite 
Suction.  The  consequence  was  that  they  sometimes  saw  the 
same  event  in  different  points  of  view.  The  best  account  now 
extant  of  the  contest  which  at  this  time  agitated  Whitehall  is  to 
be  found  in  their  despatches. 

As  each  of  the  two  parties  at  the  Court  of  James  had  the 
support  of  foreign  princes,  so  each  had  also  the  support  of  an 
ecclesiastial  authority  to  which  the  King  paid  great  deference. 
The  Supreme  Pontiff  was  for  legal  and  moderate  courses ;  and 

*  St  Simon,  Memoires,  1697,  1719;  St  Evremond;  La  Fontaine; 
Bom-epaux  to  Seignelay,  y^*  Feb.  tV-  1686. 
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his  sentiments  were  expressed  by  the  Nuncio  and  by  the  Vicar 
Apostolic*  On  the  other  side  was  a  body  of  which  the  weight 
balanced  even  the  weight  of  the  Papacy,  the  mighty  Order  of 


lliat  at  this  conjuncture  these  two  great  spiritual  powers, 
once,  as  it  seemed,  inseparably  allied,  should  have  been  opposed 
to  each  other,  is  a  most  important  and  remarkable  circumstance. 
During  a  period  of  little  less  than  a  thousand  years  the  regukr 
clergy  had  been  the  chief  support  of  the  Holy  See.  By  that 
See  they  had  been  protected  from  episcopal  interference ;  and 
the  protection  which  they  had  received  had  been  amply  repaid. 
But  for  their  exertions  it  is  probable  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
would  have  been  merely  the  honorary  president  of  a  vast  aris- 
tocracy of  prelates.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Benedictines  that 
Gregory  the  Seventh  was  enabled  to  contend  at  once  against 
the  Franconian  Csesars  and  against  the  secular  priesthood.  It 
was  by  the  aid  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  that  Innocent 
the  Third  crushed  the  Albigensian  sectaries.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Pontificate,  exposed  to  new  dangers  more  formidable 
than  had  ever  before  threatened  it,  was  saved  by  a  new  religious 
order,  which  was  animated  by  intense  enthusiasm  and  organized 
with  exquisite  skill.  When  the  Jesuits  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Papacy,  they  found  it  in  extreme  peril :  but  from  that  mo- 
ment the  tide  of  battle  turned.  Protestantism,  which  had, 
during  a  whole  generation,  carried  all  before  it,  was  stopped  in 
its  progress,  and  rapidly  beaten  back  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Before  the  Order  had  existed  a 
hundred  years,  it  had  filled  the  whole  world  with  memorials  of 
great  things  done  and  suffered  for  the  faith.  No  religious  com- 
munity could  produce  a  list  of  men  so  variously  dbtinguished : 
none  had  extended  its  operations  over  so  vast  a  space ;  yet  in 
none  had  there  ever  been  such  perfect  unity  of  feeling  and  ac- 
tion. There  was  no  region  of  the  globe,  no  walk  of  speculative 
or  of  active  life,  in  which  Jesuits  were  not  to  be  found.  They 
guided  the  counsels  of  Kings.  They  deciphered  Latin  inscrip- 
tions.   They  observed  the  motions  of  Jupiter^s  satellites.     They 

♦  Adda,  Nov.  "if.,  Dec.  "rV-  and  Dec.  if  1686.  In  these  despatches 
Adda  gives  strong  reasons  for  compromising  matters  by  abolishing  the 
penal  laws  and  leaving  the  test.  He  calls  the  quarrel  with  the  Parliament 
a  "  gran  disgrazia.**  He  repeatedly  hints  that  the  King  might,  by  a  con- 
stitutional policy,  have  obtained  much  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
tliat  the  attempt  to  relieve  them  illegally  is  likely  to  bruig  g^eat  calam 
ities  on  them* 
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published  whole  libraries,  controversy,  casuistry,  history,  treatises 
on  optics,  Alcaic  odes,  editions  of  the  fathers,  madrigals,  cate- 
chisms, and  lampoons.  The  liberal  education  of  youth  passed 
almost  entirely  into  their  hands,  and  was  conducted  by  them  with 
conspicuous  ability.  They  appear  to  have  discovered  the  pre- 
cise point  to  which  intellectual  culture  can  be  carried  without 
risk  of  intellectual  emancipation.  Enmity  itself  was  compelled 
to  own  that,  in  the  art  of  managing  and  forming  the  tender 
mind,  they  had  no  equals.  Meanwhile  they  assiduously  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  With  still 
greater  assiduity  and  still  greater  success  they  applied  themselves 
to  the  ministry  of  the  confessional.  Throughout  Catholic  Eu- 
rope the  secrets  of  every  government  and  of  almost  every  family 
of  note  were  in  their  keeping.  They  ghded  from  one  Protec- 
tant country  to  another  under  innumerable  disguises,  as  gay 
Cavaliers,  as  simple  rustics,  as  Puritan  preachers.  They  wan- 
dered to  countries  which  neither  meroantile  avidity  nor  liberal 
curiosity  had  ever  impelled  any  stranger  to  explore.  They 
were  to  be  found  in  the  garb  of  Mandarins,  superintending  the 
observatory  at  Pekin.  They  were  to  be  found,  spade  in  hand, 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  to  the  savages  of  Para- 
guay. Yet,  whatever  might  be  their  residence,  whatever  might 
be  their  employment,  their  spirit  was  the  same,  entire  devotion 
to  the  common  cause,  implicit  obedience  to  the  central  authority. 
None  of  them  had  chosen  his  dwelling  place  or  his  vocation  for 
himself.  Whether  the  Jesuit  should  live  under  the  arctic  circle 
or  under  the  equator,  whether  he  should  pass  his  life  in  arran- 
ging gems  and  collating  manuscripts  at  the  Vatican  or  in  per- 
suading naked  barbarians  in  the  southern  hemisphere  not  to  eat 
each  other,  were  matters  which  he  left  with  profound  subcnission 
to  the  decision  of  others.  If  he  was '  wanted  at  Lima,  he  was 
on  the  Atiantic  in  the  next 'fleet.  If  he  was  wanted  at  Bagdad, 
he  was  toiling  through  the  desert  with  the  next  caravan.  If 
his  ministry  was  needed  in  some  country  where  his  life  was  more 
insecure  than  that  of  a  wolf,  where  it  was  a  crime  to  harbour 
him,  where  the  heads  and  quarters  of  his  brethren,  fixed  in  the 
public  places,  showed  him  what  he  had  to  expect,  he  went  with- 
out remonstrance  or  hesitation  to  his  doom.  Nor  is  this  heroic 
spirit  yet  extinct.  When,  in  our  own  time,  a  new  and  terrible 
pestilence  passed  round  the  globe,  when,  in  some  great  cities,  fear 
had  dissolved  all  the  ties  which  hold  society  together,  when  the 
secular  clergy  had  deserted  their  flocks,  when  medical  succour 
was  not  to  be  purchased  by  gold,  when  the  strongest  natural 
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affections  had  yielded  to  the  love  of  life,  even  then  the  Jestiit 
was  found  by  the  pallet  which  bishop  and  curate,  physician  and 
nurse,  father  and  mother,  had  deserted,  beading  over  infected 
lips  to  catch  the  faint  accents  of  confession,  and  holding  up  to 
the  last,  before  the  expiring  penitent,  the  image  of  the  expiring 
Redeemer.  ' 

But  with  the  admirable  energy,  disinterestedness,  and  selfdevo- 
tion  which  were  characteristic  of  the  Society,  great  vices  were 
mingled.  It  was  alleged,  and  not  without  foundation,  that  the 
ardent  public  spirit  which  made  the  Jesuit  regardless  of  his  ease, 
of  his  liberty,  and  of  his  life,  made  him  also  regardless  of  truth 
and  of  mercy ;  that  no  means  which  could  promote  the  interest 
of  his  religion  seemed  to  him  unlawful,  and  that  by  the  interest 
of  his  religion  he  too  often  meant  the  interest  of  his  Society. 
It  was  alleged  that,  in  the  mo^t  atrocious  plots  recorded  in  his- 
tory, his  agency  could  be  distinctly  traced ;  that,  constant  only 
in  attachment  to  the  fraternity  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was 
in  some  countries  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  freedom,  and  in 
others  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  order.  The  mighty  vic- 
tories which  he  boasted  that  he  had  achieved  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church  were,  in  the  judgment  of  many  illustrious  members  of 
that  Church,  rather  apparent  than  real.  He  had  indeed  laboured 
with  a  wonderful  show  of  success  to  reduce  the  world  under  her 
laws ;  but  he  had  done  so  by  relaxing  her  laws  to  suit  the  tem- 
per of  the  world.  Instead  of  toiling  to  elevate  human  nature 
to  the  noble  standard  fixed  by  divine  precept  and  example,  he 
had  lowered  the  standard  till  it  was  beneath  the  average  level 
of  human  nature.  He  gloried  in  multitudes  of  converts  who 
had  been  baptized  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  East ;  but  it  was 
reported  that  from  some  of  those  converts  the  facts  on  which 
the  whole  theology  of  the  Gospel  depends  had  been  cunningly 
concealed,  and  that  others  were  permitted  to  avoid  persecution 
by  bowing  down  before  the  images  of  false  gods,  while  inter- 
nally repeating  Paters  and  Aves.  Nor  was  it  only  in  heathen 
countries  that  such  arts  were  said  to  be  practised.  It  was  not 
strange  that  people  of  all  ranks,  and  especially  of  the  highest 
ranks,  crowded  to  the  confessionals  in  the  Jesuit  temples ;  for 
from  those  confessionals  none  went  discontented  away.  There  the 
priest  was  all  things  to  all  men.  He  showed  just  so  much 
rigour  as  might  not  drive  those  who  knelt  at  his  spiritual  tri- 
bunal to  the  Dominican  or  the  Franciscan  church.  If  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  mind  truly  devout,  he  spoke  in  the  saintly  tones 
of  the  primitive  fathers :  but  with  that  very  large  part  of  man- 
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kind  who  have  religion  enough  to  make  them  uneasy  when  they 
do  wrong,  and  not  religion  enough  to  keep  them  from  doing 
wrong,  he  followed  a  very  different  system.  Since  he  could  not 
reclaim  them  from  guilt,  it  vviis  his  business  to  save  them  from 
remorse.  He  bad  at  his  command  an  immense  dispensary  of 
anodynes  for  wounded  consciences.  In  the  books  of  cjisuistry 
which  had  been  written  by  his  brethren,  and  printed  with  the 
approbation  of  his  superiors,  were  to  be  found  doctrines  consola- 
tory to  transr^ressors  of  every  class.  Tliere  the  bankrupt  was 
taught  how  he  might,  without  sin,  secrete  his  goods  from  his 
creditors.  The  servant  was  taught  how  he  might,  without  sin, 
run  off  with  his  master's  plate.  The  pandar  was  assured  that 
a  Christian  man  might  innocently  earn  his  living  by  carrying 
letters  and  messages  between  married  women  and  their  gallants. 
The  high  spirited  and  punctilious  gentlemen  of  France  were 
gratified  by  a  decision  in  favour  of  duelling.  The  Italians,  ac- 
customed to  darker  and  baser  modes  of  vengeance,  were  glad  to 
learn  that  they  might,  without  any  crime,  shoot  at  their  enemies 
from  behind  hedges.  To  deceit  was  given  a  license  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  whole  value  of  human  contracts  and  of  human  tes- 
timony. In  truth,  if  society  continued  to  hold  together,  if  hfe 
and  property  enjoyed  any  security,  it  was  because  common  sense 
and  common  humanity  restrained  men  from  doing  what  the 
Society  of  Jesus  assured  them  that  they  might  with  a  safe 
'Conscience  do. 

So  strangely  were  good  and  evil  intermixed  in  the  character 
of  these  celebrated  brethren;  and  the  intermixture  was  the 
secret  of  their  gigantic  power.  That  power  could  never  .hcwft 
belonged  to  mere  hypocrites.  It  could  never  have  belonged  to 
rigid  moralists.  It  was  to  be  attained  only  by  men  sinr^erelv 
enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  a  great  end,  and  at  the  same  time 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  choice  of  means. 

From  the  first  the  Jesuits  had  been  bound  by  a  peculiar  alle- 
giance to  the  Pope.  Their  mission  had  been  not  less  to  quel? 
all  mutiny  within  the  Church  than  to  repel  the  hostility  of  her 
avowed  enemies.  Their  doctrine  was  in  the  highest  degree 
what  has  been  caliod  on  our  side  of  the  Alps  Ultramontane,  and 
differed  almost  as  much  from  the  doctrine  of  Bossuet  as  from 
that  of  Luther.  They  condemned  the  Gallican  liberties,  th^ 
claim  of  oecumenical  councils  to  control  the  Holy  See,  and  th«: 
claim  of  Bishops  to  an  independent  commission  from  heaven. 
Lainez,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  fratiirnity,  proclaimed  at  Trent 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  creatures  of  Pius  the  Fourth,  and  the 
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murmurs  of  French  and  Spanish  prelates,  that  the  government 
of  the  faithful  had  been  committed  by  Christ  to  the  Pope  alone, 
that  in  the  Pope  alone  all  sacerdotal  authority  was  concentrated, 
and  that  through  the  Pope  alone  priests  and  bishops  derived 
whatever  divine  authority  they  possessed.*  During  many  years 
tlie  union  between  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  and  the  Order  had  con- 
tinued unbroken.  Had  tiiat  union  been  still  unbroken  when 
James  the  Second  ascended  the  English  throne,  had  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuits  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  Pope  been 
exerted  in  favour  of  a  moderate  and  constitutional  policy,  it  is 
probable  that  the  great  revolution  which  in  a  short  time  changed 
the  whole  state  of  European  afikirs  would  never  have  taken 
place.  But,  even  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Society,  proud  of  its  services  and  confident  in  its  strength, 
had  become  impatient  of  the  yoke.  A  generation  of  Jesuits 
sprang  up,  who  looked  for  protection  and  guidance  rather  to  the 
court  of  France  than  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  this  disposition 
was  not  a  little  strengthened  when  Innocent  the  Eleventh  was 
raised  to  the  papal  throne. 

The  Jesuits  were,  at  that  time,  engaged  in  a  war  to  the  death 
against  an  enemy  whom  they  had  at  first  disdained,  but  whom 
tliey  had  at  length  been  forced  to  regard  with  respect  and  fear. 
Just  when  their  prosperity  was  at  the  height,  they  were  braved 
by  a  handful  of  opponents,  who  had  indeed  no  influence  with 
the  rulers  of  this  world,  but  who  were  strong  in  religious  faith 
•  and  intellectual  energy.  Then  followed  a  long,  a  strange,  a  glo- 
rious conflict  of  genius  against  power.  The  Jesuit  called  cabi- 
nets, tribunals,  universities  to  his  aid ;  and  they  responded  to 
the  call.  Port  Royal  appealed,  not  in  vain,  to  the  hearts  and  to 
the  understandings  of  millions.  The  dictators  of  Christendom 
found  themselves,  on  a  sudden,  in  the  position  of  culprits. 
They  were  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  having  systematically 
debased  the  standard  of  evangelical  morality,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  own  influence ;  and  the  charge  was  enforced  in 
a  manner  which  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world :  for  the  chief  accuser  was  Blaise  Pascal.  His  intellectual 
powers  were  such  as  have  rarely  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the 
children  of  men ;  and  the  vehemence  of  the  zeal  which  animated 
him  was  but  too  well  proved  by  the  cruel  penances  and  vigils 
under  which  his  macerated  frame  sank  into  an  early  grave.  His 
spirit  was  the  spirit  of  Saint  Bernard :  but  the  delicacy  of  his 


*  Fra  Paolo,  Ub.  vii.;  Pallavicino,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  15. 
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wit»  the  parity,  the  energy,  the  simplicity  of  his  rhetoric,  had 
never  been  equalled,  except  by  the  great  masters  of  Attic  elo- 
quence. All  Europe  read  and  admired,  laughed  and  wept. 
The  Jesuits  attempted  to  reply :  but  their  feeble  answers  were 
received  by  the  public  with  shouts  of  mockery.  They  wanted, 
it  is  true,  no  talent  or  accomplishment  into  which  men  can  be 
drilled  by  elaborate  discipline;  but  such  discipline,  though  it 
may  bring  out  the  powers  of  ordinary  minds,  has  a  tendency  to 
suffocate,  rather  than  to  develope,  original  genius.  It  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that,  in  the  literary  contest,  the  Jansenists 
were  completely  victorious.  To  the  Jesuita  nothing  was  left  but 
to  oppress  the  sect  which  they  could  not  confute.  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  was  now  their  chief  support.  His  conscience  had, 
from  boyhood,  been  in  their  keeping ;  and  he  had  learned  ft'om 
them  to  abhor  Jansenism  quite  as  much  as  he  abhorred  Protes- 
tantism, and  very  much  more  tl»an  he  abhorred  Atheism.  Inno- 
cent the  Eleventh,  on  the  other  hand,  leaned  to  the  Jansenist 
opinions.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Society  found  itself  in 
a  situation  never  contemplated  by  its  founder,  the  Jesuits  were 
estranged  from  the  Supreme  Pontiff;  and  they  were  closely 
allied  with  a  prince  who  proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  the 
Gallican  liberties  and  the  enemy  of  Ultramontane  pretensions. 
Thus  the  Order  became  in  England  an  instrument  of  the  designs 
of  Lewis,  and  laboured,  with  a  success  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics afterwards  long  and  bitterly  deplored,  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  to  thwart  the  Nuncio,  to* 
undermine  the  power  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  to  support  the 
most  desperate  schemes  of  Tyrconnel. 

Thus  on  one  side  were  the  Hydes  and  the  whole  body  of  Tory 
churchmen,  Powis  and  all  the  most  respectable  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  King's  own  faith,  the  States  General,  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  the  Pope.  ^  On  the  other  side  were  a  few  Roman 
Catholic  adventurers,  of  broken  fortune  and  tainted  reputation, 
backed  by  France  and  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  Jesuits  at  Whitehall  was  an 
English  brother  of  the  Order,  who  had,  during  some  time,  acted 
as  Viceprovincial,  who  had  been  long  regarded  by  James  with 
peculiar  favour,  and  who  had  lately  been  made  Clerk  of  the 
Closet.  This  man,  named  Edward  Petre,  was  descended  from 
an  honourable  family.  His  manners  were  courtly :  his  speech 
was  flowing  and  plausible ;  but  he  was  weak  and  vain,  covetoua 
and  ambitious.     Of  all  the  evil  counsellors  who  had  access  to 
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the  royal  ear,  he  bore,  perhaps,  the  lai^^est  part  in  the  rain  of 
the  House  of  Stuart 

The  obstinate  and  imperious  nature  of  the  King  gave  great 
advantages  to  those  who  advised  him  to  be  firm,  to  yield  noth- 
ing, and  to  make  himself  feared.  One  state  maxim  had  taken 
possession  of  his  small  understanding,  and  was  not  to  be  dis- 
lodged by  reason.  To  reason,  indeed,  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  attending.  £Qs  mode  of  arguing,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called, 
was  one  not  uncommon  among  dull  and  stubborn  persons,  who 
are  accustomed  to  be  surrounded  by  their  inferiors.  He  asserted 
a  proposition ;  and,  as  often  as  wiser  people  ventured  respect- 
fully to  show  that  it  was  erroneous,  he  asserted  it  again,  in  ex- 
actly the  same  words,  and  conceived  that,  by  doing  so,  he  at 
once  disposed  of  all  objections.*  ^  I  will  make  no  concession," 
he  often  repeated ;  "'  my  father  made  concessions,  and  he  was 
beheaded."!  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  concession  had  been  fatal  to 
Charles  the  First,  a  man  of  sense  would  have  known  that  a 
single  experiment  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  general  rule 
even  in  sciences  much  less  complicated  than  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment ;  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  no  two  politi- 
cal experiments  were  ever  made  of  which  all  the  conditions 
were  exactly  alike ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  learn  civil  pru- 
dence from  history  is  to  examine  and  compare  an  immense 
number  of  cases.  But,  if  the  single  instance  on  which  the 
King  relied  proved  anything,  it  proved  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  Charles  had  frankly 
made  to  the  Short  Parliament,  which  met  in  the  spring  of  1640, 
but  one  half  of  the  concessions  which  he  made,  a  few  months 
later,  to  the  Long  Parliament,  he  would  have  lived  and  died  a 
powerful  King.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  if  he  had  refused  to  make  any  concession  to  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  had  resorted  to  arms  in  defence  of  the 
shipmoney  and  of  the  Star  Chamber,  he  would  have  seen,  in 
the  hostile  ranks,  Hyde  and  Falkland  side  by  side  with  HoUis 
and  Hampden.  But,  in  truth,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
resort  to  arms ;  for  not  twenty  Cavaliers  would  have  joined  his 

*  This  was  the  practice  of  his  daughter  Anne ;  and  Marlborough  said 
that  ehe  had  learned  it  from  her  father. — ^Vindication  of  the  Dudieas  of 
Marlborough. 

f  Down  to  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  James  went  on  telling 
Adda  that  all  the  calamities  of  Charles  the  First  were  **  per  la  troppa 
indulgema."— Despatch  of  ^"-  1688. 
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standard.  It  was  to  his  large  coDcessions  alone  that  he  owed 
the  support  of  that  great  body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
fought  so  long  and  so  gallantly  in  his  cause.  But  it  would  have 
been  useless  to  represent  these  things  to  James. 

Another  fatal  delusion  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and 
was  never  dispelled  till  it  had  ruined  him.  He  firmly  believed 
that,  do  what  he  might,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  act  up  to  their  principles.  It  had,  he  knew,  been  pro- 
claimed from  ten  thousand  pulpits,  it  had  been  solemnly  declared 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  even  tyranny  as  frightful  as 
that  of  the  most  depraved  of  the  Caesars  did  not  justify  subjects 
in  resisting  the  royal  authority ;  and  hence  he  was  iveak  enough 
to  conclude  that  the  whole  body  of  Tory  gentlemen  and  clergy- 
men would  let  him  plunder,  oppress,  and  insult  them  without 
lifting  an  arm  against  him.  It  seems  strange  that  any  man 
should  have  passed  his  fiftieth  year  without  discovering  that 
people  sometimes  do  what  they  think  wrong :  and  James  had 
only  to  look  into  his  own  heart  for  abundant  proof  that  even  a 
strong  sense  of  religious  duty  will  not  always  prevent  frail  hu- 
man beings  from  indulging  their  passions  in  defiance  of  divine 
laws,  and  at  the  risk  of  awful  penalties.  He  must  have  been 
conscious  that,  though  he  thought  adultery  sinful,  he  was  an 
adulterer :  but  nothing  could  convince  him  that  any  man  who 
professed  to  think  rebellion  sinful  would  ever,  in  any  extremity, 
be  a  rebel.  The  Church  of  England  was,  in  his  view,  a  passive 
victim,  which  he  might,  without  danger,  outrage  and  torture  at 
his  pleasure ;  nor  did  he  ever  see  his  error  till  the  Universities 
were  preparing  to  coin  their  plate  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  military  chest  of  his  enemies,  and  till  a  Bishop,  long  re- 
nowned for  loyalty,  had  thrown  aside  his  cassock,  girt  on  a 
sword,  and  taken  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  insurgents. 

In  these  fatal  follies  the  King  was  artfully  encouraged  by  a 
minister  who  had  been  an  Exclusionist,  and  who  still  called  him- 
self a  Protestant,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  The  motives  and 
conduct  of  this  unprincipled  politician  have  often  been  misrepre- 
sented. He  was,  in  his  own  lifetime,  accused  by  the  Jacobites 
of  having,  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James,  de- 
termined to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  of  having,  with  that  view,  recommended  a  succes- 
sion of  outrages  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
the  realm.  This  idle  story  has  been  repeated  down  to  our  own 
days  by  ignorant  writers.  But  no  well  informed  historian, 
whatever  might  be  his  prejudices,  has  condescended  to  adopt  it : 
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for  it  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever ;  and  scared j  any  evidence 
would  convince  reasonable  men  that  Sunderland  delibeiately  in- 
curred guilt  and  infamy  in  order  to  bring  about  a  change  by 
whidi  it  was  clear  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  a  gainer,  and 
by  which,  in  fact,  he  lost  immense  wealth  and  influence.  Nor 
is  there  the  snaallest  reason  for  resorting  to  so  strange  a  hy- 
pothesis. For  the  truth  lies  on  the  surface.  Crooked  as  this 
man's  course  was,  tiie  law  which  determined  it  was  simple. 
His  conduct  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  alternate  influence  of 
cupidity  and  fear  on  a  mind  highly  susceptible  of  both  those 
passions,  and  quicksighted  rather  than  fersighted.  He  wanted 
jnore  power  and  more  money.  More  power  he  could  obtain 
only  at  Rochester's  expense;  and  the  obvious  way  to  obtain 
power  at  Rochester's  expense  was  to  encourage  the  dislike 
which  the  King  felt  for  Rochester's  moderate  counsels.  Money 
could  be  most  easily  and  most  largely  obtained  from  the  court 
of  Versailles;  and  Sunderland  was  eager  to  sell  himself  to 
ihat  court  He  had  no  jovial  generous  vices.  He  cared  little 
for  wine  or  for  beauty :  but  he  desired  riches  with  an  ungov- 
ernable and  insatiable  desire.  The  passion  for  play  raged  in 
him  without  measure,  and  had  not  been  tamed  by  ruinoua 
losses.  His  hereditary  fortune  was  ample.  He  had  long  filled 
lucrative  posts,  and  had  neglected  no  art  which  could  make 
ihem  more  lucrative :  but  his  ill  luck  at  the  hazard  table  was 
such  that  his  estates  were  daily  becoming  more  and  more  en- 
cumbered. In  the  hope  of  extricating  himself  from  his  em- 
barrassments, he  betrayed  to  Barillon  all  the  schemes  adverse 
to  France  which  had  been  meditated  in  the  English  cabinet, 
and  hinted  that  a  Secretary  of  State  could  in  such  times  ren- 
der services  for  which  it  might  be  wise  in  Lewis  to  pay 
largely.  The  Ambassador  told  his  master  that  six  thousand 
guineas  was  the  smallest  gratiflcation  that  could  be  offered  to 
so  important  a  minister.  Lewis  consented  to  go  as  high  as 
twenty-five  thousand  crowns,  equivalent  to  about  ^ye  thousand 
six  hundred  pounds  sterling.  It  was  agreed  that  Sunderland 
should  receive  this  sum  yearly,  and  that  he  should,  in  return, 
exert  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  reassembling  of  liie  Par- 
lianient.^ 

*  Barillon,  Nov.  ih  1686 ;  Lewis  to  BariUon,  ^^.    In  a  highly  i 
carious  naper  which  was  written  in  1687,  almost  certainly  by  Bonrepaux,  ''" 
andwhiSiis  now  in  tlie  French  archives,  Sunderland  Is  described  thus:^ 
•  La  passion  qu'il  a  pour  le  jea,  et  les  pertes  consid6rables  qu'il  v  fait,in- 
eommodent  fort  ses  afiaires.    U  a'aime  pas  le  vin ;  et  il  hiut  les  feinme&'* 
VOL.  II. — C 
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He  joined  himself  tiherefore  to  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  and  made 
8o  dexterous  an  use  of  the  influence  of  that  cabal  that  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Halifax  in  the  high  dignity  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent without  being  required  to  resign  the  &r  more  active  and 
lucrative  post  of  Secretary.*  He  felt,  however,  that  he  could 
never  hope  to  obtain  paramount  influence  in  the  court  while  he 
was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Established  Church.  All  reli- 
gions wei«  the  same  to  him.  In  private  circles,  indeed,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  talking  with  profane  contempt  of  the  most 
sacred  things.  He  therefore  determined  to  let  the  King  have 
the  delight  and  glory  of  effecting  a  conversion.  Some  manage- 
ment, however,  was  necessary.  No  man  is  utterly  without  re- 
gard for  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  creatures ;  and  even  Sunder- 
land, though  not  veiy  sensible  of  shame,  flinched  from  the 
infemy  of  public  apostasy.  He  played  his  part  with  rare  adroit- 
ness. To  the  world  he  showed  himself  as  a  Protestant.  In 
the  royal  closet  he  assumed  the  character  of  an  earnest  inquirer 
after  truth,  who  was  almost  persuaded  to  declare  himself  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  who,  while  waiting  for  fuller  illumination, 
was  disposed  to  render  every  service  in  his  power  to  the  profes- 
sors of  the  old  £suth.  James,  who  was  never  very  discerning, 
and  who  in  religious  matters  was  absolutely  blind,  suffered  him- 
self, notwithstanding  all  that  he  had  seen  of  human  knavery, 
of  the  knavery  of  courtiers  as  a  class,  and  of  the  knavery  of 
Sunderland  in  particular,  to  be  duped  into  the  belief  that  divine 
grace  had  toudied  the  most  false  and  callous  of  human  hearts. 
During  many  months  the  wily  minister  continued  to  be  regarded 
at  court  as  a  promising  catechumen,  without  exhibiting  himself 
to  the  public  m  the  character  of  a  renegade.f 

He  early  suggested  to  the  King  the  expediency  of  appointing 
a  secret  committee  of  Roman  Catholics  to  advise  on  all  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  their  religion.  This  committee  met 
sometimes  at  Chiffinch's  lodgings,  and  sometimes  at  the  official 
apartments  of  Sunderland,  who,  though  still  nominally  a  Protes- 
tant, was  admitted  to  all  its  deliberations,  and  soon  obtained  a 
decidecl  ascendency  over  the  other  members.    Every  Friday  the 

*  It  appears  from  the  Council  Book  that  he  took  his  place  as  president 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1686. 

f  Bonrepatix  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  James.  "  En  son  particu- 
Her  il  (Sunderland)  n'en  profease  aucune  (religioo^,  et  en  parle  fort  libre- 
raenl  Ces  sortes  de  discours  seroient  en  execration  en  France.  Ici  ils 
Bont  ordinaires  parmi  un  certain  nombre  de  gens  du  pais." — Bonrepaux 
to  Seignelay.  j^  1687. 
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Jesuitical  cabal  dined  with  the  Secretary.  The  conversation  at 
table  was  free;  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  prince  whom  the 
confederates  hoped  to  manage  were  not  spared.  To  Petre  Sun- 
derland promised  a  CardiniS's  hat ;  to  Castelmaine  a  splendid 
embassy  to  Rome ;  to  Dover  a  lucrative  command  in  the  Guards ; 
and  to  Tyroonnel  high  employment  in  Ireland.  Thus  bound 
tc^ther  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest,  these  men  addressed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  subverting  the  Treasurer's  power.* 

There  were  two  Protestant  members  of  the  cabinet  who  took 
no  decided  part  in  the  struggle.  JeflQreys  was  at  this  time  tor- 
tured by  a  crael  internal  mabdy  which  had  been  aggravated  by 
^intemperance.  At  a  dinner  which  a  wealthy  Alderman  gave  to 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  government,  the  Lord  Treas- 
urer and  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  so  drunk  that  they  stripped 
themselves  almost  stark  naked,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevent- 
ed from  climbing  up  a  signpost  to  drink  His  Majesty's  healtL 
The  pious  Treasurer  escaped  with  nothing  but  the  scandal  of  the 
debauch :  but  the  Chancellor  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  his  com- 
plaint His  life  was  for  some  time  thought  to  be  in  serious  dan- 
ger. James  expressed  great  uneasiness  at  the  thought  of  losing 
a  minister  who  suited  him  so  well,  and  said,  with  some  truth, 
that  the  loss  of  such  a  man  could  not  be  easily  repaired.  Jef- 
ftej8,  when  he  became  convalescent,  promised  his  support  to 
both  the  contending  parties,  and  waited  to  see  which  of  them 
would  prove  victorious.  Some  curious  prooj&  of  his  duplicity 
are  still  extant  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  two  French 
agents  who  were  then  resident  in  London  had  divided  the  Eng- 
lish court  between  them.  Bonrepaux  was  constantly  with  Ro- 
chester ;  and  Barillon  lived  with  Sunderland.  Lewis  was  in- 
formed in  the  same  week  by  Bonrepaux  that  the  Chancellor  was 
entirely  with  the  Treasurer,  and  by  Barillon  that  the  Chancellor 
was  in  league  with  the  Secretary.f 

Godolphin,  cautious  and  taciturn,  did  his  best  to  preserve 
neutrality.  His  opinions  and  wishes  were  undoubtedly  with 
Rochester ;  but  his  office  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  in 
constant  attendance  on  the  Queen ;  and  he  was  naturally  un- 
willing to  be  on  bad  terms  with  her.  There  is  indeed  reason  to 
believe  that  he  regarded  her  with  an  attachment  more  romantic 

*  Olarke's  life  of  Junes  the  Second,  ii  H.  77.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Sheridan 
Ma ;  BariUon,  March  ^  1686. 

t  BereeWs Memoirs;  Lattrell'8l>iaiT,B^b.2.168f ;  BaT]lloD,Feb.-A^ 
pggpy^;  Bonrepaux, -,55;^. 
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than  often  finds  place  in  tbe  hearts  of  veteran  statesmen;  and 
circumstances,  which  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  relate,  had  thrown 
her  entirely  into  ihe  hands  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.* 

The  King,  stern  as  was  his  temper  and  grave  as  was  his  de- 
portment, was  scarcely  less  under  the  influence  of  female  attrac- 
tions than  his  more  lively  and  amiable  brother  had  been.  The 
beauty,  indeed,  which  distinguished  the  fevourite  ladies  of 
Charles  was  not  necessary  to  James.  Barbara  Palmer,  Eleanor 
Gwynn^  and  Louisa  de  Querouaille  were  iimong  the  finest  wo- 
men of  their  time.  James,  when  young,  had  surrendered  his  lib- 
erty, descended  below  his  rank,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
his  family  for  the  coarse  features  of  Anne  Hyde,  fle  had  soon, 
to  the  great  diversion  of  the  whole  court,  been  drawn  away  from 
his  plain  consort  by  a  plainer  mistress,  Arabella  Churchill.  His 
second  wife,  though  twenty  years  younger  than  himself,  and  of 
no  unpleasing  face  or  figure,  had  fi-equent  reason  to  complain 
of  his  inconstancy.  But  of  all  his  illicit  attachments  the  strongest 
was  that  which  bound  him  to  Catharine  Sedley. 

This  woman  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  profligate  wits  of  the  Restoration.  The 
licentiousness  of  his  writings  is  not  redeemed  by  much  grace  or 
vivacity  ;  but  the  charms  of  his  conversation  were  acknowledged 
even  by  sober  men  who  had  no  esteem  for  his  character.  To  sit 
near  him  at  the  theatre,  and  to  hear  his  criticisms  on  anew  play, 
was  regarded  as  a  privilege.f  Dryden  had  done  him  the  hon- 
our to  make  him  a  principal  interlocutor  in  the  Dialogue  on 
Dramatic  Poesy.  The  morals  of  Sedley  were  such  as,  even  in 
that  age,  gave  great  scandal.  He  on  one  occasion,  after  a  wild 
revel,  exhibited  himself  without  a  shred  of  clothing  in  the  bal- 
cony of  a  tavern  near  Covent  Garden,  and  harangued  the  people 
who  were  passing  in  language  so  indecent  and  profane  that  he 
was  driven  in  by  a  shower  of  brickbats,  was  prosecuted  for  a 
misdemeanour,  was  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  was  repri 
manded  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  most  cutting 
terms.J  His  daughter  had  inherited  his  abilities  and  his  impu- 
dence. Personal  charms  she  had  none,  with  the  exception  of 
two  brilKant  eyes,  the  lustre  of  which,  to  men  of  delicate  taste, 
«eemed  fierce  and  unfeminine.     Her  form  was  lean,  her  co\m- 

■*  DftTtmoath^s  note  on  Burnet^  i  62L  In  a  coniemporary  satire  it  ia 
remarked  that  Godolphin 

**  Beatft  time  with  politic  head,  aad  all  approves, 
Pleased  with  the  chaige  of  the  Uueen's  muff  and  gloves.^  4 

t  Pepys,  Oct  4. 1664.  J  Pepys,  July  1. 1668. 
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tenanee  faaegarcL  Chailes,  thoi^^h  he  liked  h&t  co1lyex8atioI^ 
laughed  at  ¥er  ugliness^  and  said  that  the  priests  miist  have  reo 
ommended  her  to  his  brother  by  way  of  penance.  She  well 
knew  that  she  was  not  handsome,  and  jested  freely  on  her  own 
homeliness.  Yet,  with  strange  inconsistency,  she  loved  to  adorn 
herself  niagnificently,  and  drew  on  herself  much  keen  ridicule 
by  appearing  in  the  theatre  and  the  ring  plastered,  painted, 
clad  in  Brussels  lace,  glitteriqg  with  diamonds,  and  affecting  all 
the  graces  of  eighteen.* 

The  nature  of  her  inflaence  over  James  is  not  easily  to  be 
explained.  He  was  no  longer  young.  He  was  a  religious  man ; 
at  least  he  was  willing  to  make  for  his  religion  exertions  and 
sacrifices  from  which  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  called 
religious  men  would  shrink.  It  seems  strange  that  any  attrac- 
tions should  have  drawn  him  into  a  course  of  life  which  he 
must  have  regarded  as  highly  criminal ;  and  in  this  case  none 
could  understimd  where  the  attraction  lay.  Catharine  herself 
was  astonished  by  the  violence  of  his  passion.  ^^  It  cannot  be 
my  beauty,''  she  said;  ^^fc»r  he  must  see  that  I  have  none ;  and 
it  cannot  be  my  wit^  for  he  haa  not  enough  to  know  that  I  have 
any." 

At  the  moment  of  the  King's  accession  a  sense  of  the  new 
responsilality  which  lay  on  him  made  his  mind  for  a  time  pecu- 
liarly open  to  reli^ous  impressions.  He  formed  and  announced 
many  good  resolutions,  spoke  in  publki  with  great  severity  of 
the  impious  and  licentious  manners  of  the  age,  and  in  private 
assured  his  Queen  and  his  conlessor  that  he  would  see  Catharine 
Sedley  no  more.  He  wrote  to  his  mistress  intveating  her  to 
quit  the  apartments  whidi  she  occupied  at  Whitehall,  and  to  ao 
to  a  house  in  Saint  James's  Square  which  had  been  splendimy 
furnished  for  her  at  his  expense.  He  at  the  same  time  promised 
to  allow  her  a  large  pension  from  his  privy  purse.  Catharine, 
clever,  strongminded,  intrepid,  and  conscious  of  her  power, 
reused  to  stir.  In  a  few  months  it  began  to  be  whispered  that 
the  services  of  Chiffinch  were  again  employed,  and  that  the 
mistress  frequently  passed  and  repassed  through  that  private 
door  through  which  Father  Huddleston  had  borne  the  host  to 
the  bedside  of  Charles.  The  King's  Protestant  ministers  had, 
it .  seems,  conceived  a  hope  that  their  master's  infatuation  fear 
this  woman  might  cure  him  of  the  more  pernidous  infatuation 
whidi  impelled  him  to  attack  their  religion.    She  had  all  the 

*  See  I^orseVs  satirioal  lines  on  her. 
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talents  which  could  qualify  her  to  play  on  his  feeMngs,  k>  make 
game  of  his  scruples,  to  set  before  him  in  a  strong  light  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  into  which  he  was  running  headlong. 
Rochester,  the  champion  of  the  Church,  exerted  himself  to 
strengthen  her  influeuce.  Ormond,  who  is  popularly  regarded 
as  the  personification  of  all  that  is  pure  And  highminded  in  the 
English  Cavalier,  encouraged  the  design.  Even  Lady  Rochester 
was  not  ashamed  to  cooperate,  and  that  in  the  very  worst  way. 
Her  office  was  to  direct  the  jealousy  of  the  injured  wife  towards 
a  young  lady  who  was  perfectly  innocent  The  whole  court 
took  notice  of  the  coldness  ani  rudeness  with  which  the  Queen 
treated  the  poor  girl  on  whom  suspicion  had  been  thrown :  but 
the  cause  of  her  Majesty's  ill  humour  was  a  mystery.  For  a 
time  the  intrigue  went  on  prosperously  and  secretly.  Catharine 
often  told  the  King  plainly  what  the  Protestant  Lords  of  the 
Council  only  dared  to  hint  in  the  most  delicate  phrases.  Hia 
crown,  she  said,  was  at  stake :  the  old  dotard  Arunddl  and  the 
blusteriug  Tyrconnel  would  lead  him  to  his  ruin.  It  is  possible 
that  her  caresses  might  have  done  what  the  united  exhortationa 
of  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  of  the  House  of  Austria  and 
the  Holy  See,  had  fiuled  to  do,  but  for  a  strange  mishap  which 
changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  James,  in  a  fit  of  fondness 
determined  to  make  his  mistress  Countess  of  Dorchester  in  her 
own  right  Catharine  saw  all  the  peril  of  such  a  step,  and 
declined  the  invidious  honour.  Her  lover  was  obstinate,  and 
himself  forced  the  patent  into  her  hands.  She  at  last  accepted 
it  on  one  condition,  which  shows  her  confidence  in  her  own 
power  and  in  his  weakness.  She  made  him  give  her  a  solemn 
promise,  not  that  he  would  never  quit  her,  but  that,  if  he  did 
so,  he  would  himself  announce  his  resolution  to  her,  and  grant 
her  one  parting  interview. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  her  elevation  got  abroad,  the  whole 
palace  was  in  an  uproar.  The  warm  blood  of  Italy  boiled  in 
the  veins  of  the  Queen.  Proud  of  her  youth  and  of  her 
charms,  of  her  high  rank  and  of  her  stainless  chastity,  she 
could  not  without  agonies  of  grief  and  rage  see  herself  deserted 
and  insulted  for  such  a  rival.  Rochester,  perhaps  remembering 
how  patiently,  after  a  short  struggle,  Catharine  of  Braganza 
had  consented  to  treat  the  mistresses  of  Charles  with  polite- 
ness, had  expected  that,  after  a  little  complaining  and  pouting, 
Mary  of  Modena  would  be  equally  submissive.  It  was  not  so. 
She  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  the  world 
the  violence  of  her  emotiois.    Day  after  day  the  courtiers  who 
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came  to  see  her  dine  observed  that  the  dishes  were  removed 
untasted  from  the  table.  She  sufl^red  the  tears  to  stream  down 
her  cheeks  unconcealed  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  circle  of 
ministers  and  envoys.  To  the  king  she  spoke  with  wild 
vehemence.  "  Let  me  go,"  she  cried.  "  You  have  made  your 
woman  a  Countess :  make  her  a  Queen.  Put  my  crown  on  her 
head.  Only  let  me  hide  myself  in  some  convent,  where  I  may 
never  see  her  more.*"  Then,  more  soberly,  she  asked  him  how 
he  reconciled  his  conduct  to  his  religious  professions.  *^  You  are 
ready,"  she  said,  ^  to  put  your  kingdom  to  hazard  for  the  sake 
of  your  soul ;  and  yet  you  are  throwing  away  your  soul  for  the 
sake  of  that  creature."  Father  Petre,  on  bended  knees,  seconded 
these  remonstrances.  It  was  his  duty  to  do  so ;  and  his  duty 
was  not  the  less  strenuously  performed  because  it  coincided  with 
his  interest  The  King  went  on  hr  a  time  sinning  and  repent 
ing.  In  his  hours  of  remorse  his  peijiances  were  severe.  Mary 
treisu^ured  up  to  the  end  of  her  life,  and  at  her  death  bequeathed 
to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  the  scourge  with  which  he  had 
vigorously  avenged  her  wrongs  upon  his  own  shoulders.  Noth- 
ing but  Catharine's  absence  could  put  an  end  to  this  stru^le 
between  an  ignoble  love  and  an  ignoble  superstition.  James 
wrote,  imploring  and  commanding  her  to  depart  He  owned 
that  he  had  promised  to  bid  &rewell  in  person.  ^  But  I  know 
too  well,"  he  added,  "  the  power  which  you  have  over  me.  I 
have  not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  keep  my  resolution  if  I 
see  you."  He  offered  her  a  yacht  to  convev  her  with  all  dignity 
and  comfort  to  Flanders,  and  threatened  that  if  she  did  not  go 
quietly  she  should  be  sent  away  by  force.  She  at  one  time 
worked  on  his  feelings  by  pretending  to  be  ilL  Then  she 
assumed  the  airs  of  a  martyr,  and  impudently  proclaimed  her- 
self a  sufferer  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Then  again  she 
adopted  the  style  of  John  Hampden.  She  defied  the  King  to 
remove  her.  She  would  try  the  right  with  him.  While  the 
Great  Charter  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  were  the  law  of  the 
land,  she  would  live  where  she  pleased.  "  And  Flanders,"  she 
cried ;  ^  never !  I  have  learned  one  thing  from  my  friend  the 
Duchess  of  Mazarin ;  and  that  is  never  to  trust  myself  in  a 
country  where  there  are  convents."  At  length  she  selected 
Ireland  as  the  place  of  her  exile,  probably  because  the  brother 
of  her  patron  Rochester  was  viceroy  there.  After  many  delays 
she  departed,  leaving  the  victory  to  the  Queen.* 

*  The  diief  materiala  for  the  history  of  this  iuirigue,  are  the  deBpatches 
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The  history  of  this  Extraordinary  intrigue  would  be  imper. 
feet,  if  it  were  not  added  that  there  is  still  extsint  a  religious 
meditation,  written  by  the  Treasurer,  with  his  own  hand,  on  the 
very  same  day  on  which  the  intelligence  of  hb  attempt  to 
govern  his  master  by  means  of  a  concubine  was  despatched  by 
Bonrepaux  to  Versailles.  No  composition  of  Ken  or  Leighton 
breathes  a  spirit  of  more  fervent  and  exalted  piety  than  this 
effusion.  Hypocrisy  cannot  be  suspected :  for  the  paper  was 
evidently  meant  only  for  the  writer's  own  eye,  and  was  not 
published  till  he  had  been  more  than  a  century  in  his  grave. 
So  much  is  history  stranger  than  fiction ;  and  so  true  is  it  thai 
nature  has  caprices  which  art  dares  not  imitate.  A  dramatist 
would  scarcely  ventare  to  bring  on  the  stage  a  grave  prince,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  ready  to  sacrifice  his  crown  in  order  to 
serve  the  interests  of  his  religion,  indefatigable  in  making 
proselytes,  and  yet  deserting  and  insulting  a  wife  who  had  youth 
and  beauty  for  the  sake  (S  a  profligate  paramour  who  had  nei-* 
ther.  Still  less,  if  possible,  would  a  dramatist  venture  to  intro- 
duce a  statesman  stooping  to  the  wicked  and  shameful  part  of  a 
procurer,  and  calling  in  his  wife  to  aid  him  in  that  dishonorable 
office,  yet  in  his  moments  of  leisure,  retiring  to  his  closet,  and 
there  secretly  pouring  out  his  soul  to  his  God  in  penitent  tears 
and  devout  ejaculations.* 

The  Treasurer  soon  found  that,  in  using  scandalous  means  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  laudable  end,  he  had  committed,  not 

of  Barillon  and  Bomrepaux  at  the  beginmng  of  the  year  1686.  See  Ba* 
riUoD,  ^f»  ^^:?»  Feb.  -A"-*  Feb.  A*'  Feb.  ii>  and  Bomrepaux  under 
the  first  four  dates;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  19. ;  Reresby's  Memou-s ;  Bur- 
net, i.  682.;  Sheridan  MS.;  Chaillot  MS.;  Adda's  Despatches,  ~^* 
and  f^j^*  1686.  Adda  writes  like  a  pious,  but  weak  and  ignorant  man. 
He  appears  to  know  nothing  of  James's  past  life. 

*  The  meditation  bears  date  y*"^**'  168^.  Bonrepaux,  in  his  despatch 
of  the  same  day,  says,  "  L'intrigue  avoit  Ste  condui'e  par  Milord  Roches- 
ter et  sa  femme.  .  .  .  Leur  projet  6toit  de  faire  gouvemer  le  Roy 
d'Angleterre  par  la  nouvelle  comtesse.  Hs  s'^toient  assures  d'elle." 
While  Bonrepaux  wad  writing  thus,  Rochester  was  writing  as  follows : 
«  Oh  Gk)d,  teach  me  so  to  number  my  days  that  I  may  apply  my  heart 
unto  wisdom.  Teach  me  to  number  the  aay s  that  I  have  spent  in  yanify 
and  idleness,  and  teach  me  to  number  those  that  I  have  spent  in  sin  and 
wickednesa  Oh  God,  teach  me  to  number  the  days  of  my  affliction  too, 
and  to  give  thanks  for  all  that  is  come  to  me  from  thy  hand.  Teach  me 
likewise  to  number  ^e  days  of  this  world's  greatness,  of  which  I  have  so 
great  a  share ;  and  teach  me  to  look  upon  them  as  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit"  • 
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only  a  crime,  but  a  follj.    The  Qaeen  was  now  hk  enenqr.    Sha 

affected,  indeed,  to  listen  with  civility  while  the  Hydes  excused 
their  recent  conduct  as  well  as  they  could ;  and  she  occasionally 
pretended  to  use  her  influence  in  their  favour :  but  she  must 
have  been  more  or  less  than  woman  if  she  had  really  forgiven 
the  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  against  her  d^ity  and 
her  domestic  happiness  by  the  &mily  of  her  husband's  first  wife. 
The  Jesuits  strongly  represented  to  the  King  the  danger  which 
he  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  Hii  reputation,  they  said,  his 
peace,  his  soul,  had  been  put  in  peril  by  the  machinations  of  his 
prime  minister.  The  Nuncio,  who  would  gladly  have  counter- 
acted the  influence  of  the  violent  party,  and  cooperated  with  the 
moderate  members  of  the  cabinet,  could  not  honestly  or  decently 
separate  himself  on  this  occasion  from  Father  Petre.  James 
himself^  when  parted  by  the  sea  from  the  charms  which  had  so 
strongly  fascinated  him,  could  not  but  regard  with  resentment 
and  contempt  those  who  had  sought  to  govern  him  by  means 
of  his  vices.  What  had  passed  "must  have  had  the  effect  of 
raising  his  own  Church  in  his  esteem,  and  of  lowering  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Jesuits,  whom  it  was  the  fashion  to 
represent  as  the  most  unsafe  of  spiritual  guides,  as  sophists  who 
refined  away  the  whole  system  of  evangelical  morality,  as  syco* 
phants  who  owed  their  influence  chiefly  to  the  indulgence  with 
which  they  treated  the  sins  of  the  great,  had  reclaimed  him  from 
a  life  of  guilt,  by  rebukes  as  sharp  and  bold  as  those  which 
David  had  heard  from  Nathan  and  Herod  from  the  Baptist. 
On  the  other  hand,  zealous  Protestants,  whose  fiivourite  theme 
was  the  laxity  of  Popish  casuists  and  the  wickedness  of  doing 
evil  that  good  might  come,  had  attempted  to  obtain  advantages 
lor  their  own  Church  in  a  way  which  all  Christians  regarded  as 
highly  criminal.  The  victory  of  the  cabal  of  evil  counsellors 
was  tlierefore  complete.  The  King  looked  coldly  on  Rochester. 
The  couriers  and  fordgn  ministers  soon  perceived  that  the  Lord 
Treasurer  was  prime  minister  only  in  name.  He  continued  to 
offer  his  advice  daily,  and  had  the  mortification  to  find  it  daily 
rejected.  Yet  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  relinquish  the 
outward  show  of  power  and  the  emoluments  which  he  directly 
and  indirectly  derived  from  his  great  place.  He  did  his  best, 
therefore,  to  conceal  his  vexations  from  the  public  eye.  But  his 
violent  passions  and  his  intemperate  habits  disqualified  him  for 
the  part  of  a  dissembler.  His  gloomy  looks,  when  he  came  out 
of  the  council  chamber,  showed  how  little  he  was  pleased  with 
what  had  passed  at  the  board ;  and,  when  the  bottle  had  (^om 
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round  freely,  words  escaped  him  which  betrayed  his  unean* 


i 


He  might,  indeed,  well  be  uneasy.  Indiscreet  and  unpopular 
measures  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  All  thought 
f  returning  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was  abandoned, 
['he  King  explicitly  avowed  to  the  ministers  of  those  continentaJ 
powers  with  which  he  had  lately  intended  to  ally  himself,  that 
all  his  views  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  England  was  still 
to  be,  as  she  had  been  under  his  grandfather,  his  &ther,  and  his 
brother,  of  no  account  in  Europe,  ^  I  am  in  no  condition,"  he 
said  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  ^  to  trouble  myself  about  what 
passes  abroad.  It  is  my  resolution  to  let  foreign  afi^rs  take  their 
course,  to  establish  my  authority  at  home,  and  to  do  something 
for  my  religion."  A  few  days  later  he  announced  the  same  in- 
tentions to  the  States  OeneraLf  From  that  time  to  the  close  of 
his  ignominious  reign,  he  made  no  serious  eflbrt  to  escape  from 
vassalage,  though,  to  the  last,  he  could  never  hear,  without 
transports  of  rage,  that  men  called  him  a  vassal. 

The  two  events  which  proved  to  the  public  that  Sunderland 
and  Sunderland's  party  were  victorious  were  the  prorogation  of 
the  Parliament  from  February  to  May,  and  the  departure  of 
Castelmaine  for  Rome  with  the  appointments  of  an  Ainbassador 
of  the  highest  rank.J 

Hitherto  all  the  business  of  the  English  government  at  the 
papal  court  had  been  transacted  by  John  Caryl.  This  gentleman 
was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  fortune  and  &hion, 
and  as  the  author  of  two  successful  plays,  a  tragedy  in  rhyme 
which  had  been  made  popular  by  the  action  and  redtation  of 
Betterton,  and  a  comedy  which  owes  all  its  value  to  scenes  bor- 
rowed from  Moliere.  These  pieces  have  long  been  forgotten ; 
but  what  Caryl  could^not  do  for  himself  has  Saen  done  for  him 
by  a  more  powerful  genius.  Half  a  line  in  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock  has  made  his  name  immortal. 

Caryl,  who  was,  like  all  the  other  respectable  Roman  Catho- 
lics, an  enemy  to  violent  courses,  had  acquitted  himself  of  his 
delicate  errand  at  Rome  with  good  sense  and  good  feeling.    The 

*  "  Je  vis  Milord  Rochester  comme  il  sortoit  du  conseil  fort  chagria; 
et,  sur  la  fin  du  souper,  il  lui  en  echappe  quelque  choee.'*  Bonrepair^ 
Feb.  if-  1686.    See  also  Barilloo,  March  tV»  tS* 

t  BarilloD.  *5^^  April  if  1686. 

X  London  Gazette,  Feb.  11.  168 A.;  Luttrell's  Diary,  Feb.  8.;  Leev 
wm,  Feb.  i\. ;  Clarke's  life  of  James  the  Second,  il  15.  Orig.  Mem. 
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business  confided  to  him  was  well  done ;  bat  he  assumed  no 
public  character,  and  carefully  avoided  all  display.  His  mission, 
therefore,  put  the  government  to  scarcely  any  charge,  and  excited 
scarcely  any  murmurs.  Wa  place  was  now  most  unwisely  sup- 
plied by  a  costly  and  ostentatious  embassy,  ofiensive  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  people  of  England,  and  by  no  means  welcome  to 
the  court  of  Rome.  Gasteimaine  had  it  in  charge  to  demand  a 
Oardinal's  hat  for  his  confederate  Petre. 

Abont  the  same  time  the  King  began  to  show,  in  an  une- 
quivocal manner,  the  feeling  which  he  really  entertained  towards 
khe  banished  Huguenots.  While  he  had  still  hoped  to  cajole 
his  Parliament  into  submission  and  to  become  the  head  of  an 
European  coalition  against  France,  he  had  affected  to  blame  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  to  pity  the  unhappy  men 
whom  persecution  had  driven  from  their  country.  He  had 
caused  it  to  be  announced  that^  at  every  church  in  the  kingdom, 
a  collection  would  be  made  under  his  sanction  for  their  benefit. 
A  proclamation  on  this  subject  had  been  drawn  up  in  terms 
which  might  have  wounded  the  pride  of  a  sovereign  less  sensi- 
tive and  vainglorious  than  Lewis.  But  all  was  now  changed. 
The  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Dover  were  again  the  principles 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  England.  Ample  apologies  were  there- 
fore made  for  the  discourtesy  with  which  the  English  government 
had  acted  towards  France  in  showing  fevour  to  exiled  French- 
men. The  proclamation  which  had  displeased  Lewis  was 
recalled.*  The  Huguenot  ministers  were  admonished  to  speak 
with  reverence  of  their  oppressor  in  their  public  discourses,  as 
they  would  answer  it  at  their  peril.  James  not  only  ceased  to 
express  commiseration  for  the  sufferers,  but  declared  that  he  be- 
lieved them  to  harbour  the  worst  designs,  and  owned  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  an  error  in  countenancing  them.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  refugees,  John  Claude,  had  published  on 
the  Continent  a  small  volume  in  which  he  described  with  great 
force  the  sufferings  of  his  brethren.  Barillon  demanded  that 
some  opprobrious  mark  should  be  put  on  his  book.  James 
complied,  and  in  full  council  declared  it  to  be  his  pleasure  that 
Claude's  libel  should  be  burned  by  the  hangman  before  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Even  Jeffreys  was  startled,  and  ventured  to 
represent  that  such  a  proceeding  was  without  example,  that  the 
book  was  written  in  a  foreign  tongue,  that  it  had  been  printed 
at  a  foreign  press,  that  it  related  entirely  to  transactions  which 

♦  Leeuwen,  Jj^  1686. 
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bad  taken  place  in  a  foreign  country,  and  that  no  English  goT« 
ermnent  had  ever  ammadTerted  on  such  works.  James  would 
not  suffer  the  questbn  to  be  discussed.  '^  My  resolution,'*  he 
said,  ^  is  taken.  It  has  become  the  fiwbion  to  treat  Kings  disre- 
spectfully ;  and  tbey  must  stand  by  each  other.  One  King 
should  always  take  another's  part :  and  I  have  particular  reasons 
for  showing  this  respect  to  tbe  King  of  France."  There  was 
silence  at  the  board.  The  order  was  forthwith  issued;  and 
Claude's  pamphlet  was  committed  to  the  flames,  not  without  the 
deep  murmurs  of  many  who  had  always  been  reputed  steady 
loyalists.* 

The  promised  collection  was  long  put  off  under  various  pre- 
texts. The  King  would  gladly  have  broken  his  wprd ;  but  it 
was  pledged  so  solemnly  that  he  could  not  for  very  shame  re- 
tractf  Nothing,  however,  which  could  cool  tbe  zeal  of  congre- 
gations was  omitted.  It  had  been  expected  tbat,  according  to 
the  practice  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  people  would  be  ex- 
horted to  hberality  from  the  pulpits.  But  James  was  determined 
not  to  tolerate  declamations  against  his  religion  and  his  ally. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  therefore  commanded  to 
inform  the  clergy  that  they  must  merely  read  the  brief^  and 
must  not  presume  to  preach  on  the  sufferings  of  the  French 
Protestants.];  Nevertheless  the  contributions  were  so  large  that, 
after  all  deductions,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  was  p^d 
into  the  Chamber  of  London.  Perhaps  none  of  the  munificent 
subscriptions  of  our  own  age  has  borne  so  great  a  proportion  to 
the  means  of  the  nation.§ 

The  King  was  bitterly  mortified  by  the  large  amount  of  the 
collection  which  had  been  made  in  obedience  to  his  own  calL 
He  knew,  he  said,  what  all  this  liberality  meant.  It  was  mere 
Whiggish  spite  to  himself  aod  his  religion.)     He  had  abready 

*  BariHoo,  -^—•,  May  t^.  1686 ;  Oitters,  Mayft^-;  Evelyn's  Diary, 
May  5. ;  LuttreU's  Diary  of  the  same  date ;  Privy  Council  Book,  May  9. 

f  Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  FitawiUiam,  Jan.  22.  1686 ;  Barillon,  Feb.  ^f, 
5~5;  1686,  "  Ce  prince  t6moigne,"  says  BariUon,  "  une  graode  aversion 
pour  eux,  et  aurait  bien  youlu  se  dispenser  de  la  collecte.  oui  eat  or- 
doQD6e  en  lear  f&veur :  mais  il  n'a  pas  cru  que  cela  Mt  possible." 

t  BariUon,  Jj^  1686. 

§  Account  of  the  commissioners,  dated  March  15.  1688. 

I  "  Le  Roi  d' Angleterre  connait  bien  que  les  ^ens  mal  intentionn^es  poor 
lui  sont  les  plus  prompts  et  les  plus  disposes  a  donner  considerablemeDi. 
....  Sa  Majesty  Britannique  connoit  bien  qu*ilauroit6te  a  prc^pos 
de  ne  point  ordonner  da  ooUocte,  et  que  les  gena  mal  intentionnte  cootre 
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resolved  that  the  motiey  should  be  of  no  use  to  thoee  whom  the 
doD(H9  wished  to  benefit  He  had  been,  during  some  weeks,  in 
close  communieation  with  the  French  embassy  on  this  subject, 
and  had,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  deter- 
mined on  a  course  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  with 
those  principles  of  toleration  to  which  he  afterwards  pretended 
to  be  attached  The  refugees  were  zealous  for  the  Oalvinistic 
discipline  and  worship.  James  therefore  gave  orders  that  none 
should  receive  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  basket  of  coals  who  did  not 
first  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Anglican  lituaL*  It 
is  strange  that  this  inhospitable  rule  should  have  been  devised 
by  a  prince  who  afifected  to  consider  the  Test  Act  as  an  outrage 
on  the  rights  of  conscience :  for,  however  unjustifiable  it  may  be 
to  establish  a  sacramental  test  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  men  are  fit  for  civil  and  military  office,  it  is  surely  much 
more  unjustifiable  to  establish  a  sacramental  test  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether,  in  their  extreme  distress,  they  are  fit 
objects  of  charity.  Nor  had  James  the  plea  which  may  be  urged 
in  extenuation  of  the  guilt  of  almost  all  other  persecutors:  for 
the  religion  which  he  commanded  the  refugees  to  profess,  on 
pain  of  being  left  to  starve,  was  not  his  own  religion.  His  con- 
duct towards  them  was  therefore  less  excusable  than  that  of 
Xewis :  for  Lewis  oppressed  them  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them 
over  from  a  damnable  heresy  to  the  true  Church :  James  op- 
pressed them  only  for  the  purpose  of  fencing  them  to  apostatize 
from  one  damnable  heresy  to  another. 

Several  Commissioners,  of  whom  the  Chancellor  was  one,  bad 
been  app<anted  to  dispense  the  public  alms.  When  they  met 
lor  the  first  time,  Jefii^ys  announced  the  royal  pleasure.  The 
refugees,  he  said,  were  too  generally  enemies  of  monarchy  and 
episcopacy.  If  they  wished  for  relief  they  must  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and  must  take  the  sacrament 
from  tiie  hands  of  his  chaplain.  Many  exiles,  who  had  come 
full  of  gratitude  and  hope  to  apply  for  succour,  beard  their 
sentence,  and  went  brokenhearted  away.f 

May  was  now  approaching ;  imd  that  month  had  been  fixed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Houses :  but  they  were  again  prorogued 

la  religion  Catholiqite  et  centre  lui  se  servent  de  cette  occasion  pour 

temoigner  leur  zMe." — ^BariUon,  April  ^.  1686. 

*  BariHon,  Feb.  -jrf » sg—S  April  if- 1686 ;  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Mar.  -fr 
f  BariUoB,  April  if.  1686 ;  Lady  RoseeU  to  Dr.  FitzwiUiam,  April  14. 

**  He  sent  away  many,"  ahe  says,  **  with  sad  baarU." 
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to  November.*  It  was  not  strange  that  the  King  did  not  wish 
to  meet  them :  for  he  had  determined  to  adopt  a  policy  which 
he  knew  to  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  odious  to  them.  From 
his  predecessors  he  had  inherited  two  prerogatives,  of  which  the 
limits  had  never  been  defined  with  strict  accuracy,  and  which, 
if  exerted  without  any  limit,  would  of  themselves  have  sufficed 
to  overturn  the  whole  polity  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church. 
These  were  the  dispensing  power  and  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 
By  means  of  the  dbpensinff  power  the  Kin^  proposed  to  admit 
Roman  Catholics,  not  merely  to  dvil  and  military,  but  to  spirit- 
ual offices.  By  means  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  he  hoped 
to  make  the  Anglican  clergy  his  instruments  for  the  destruction 
of  their  own  religion. 

This  scheme  developed  itself  by  degrees.  It  was  not  thought 
safe  to  begin  by  granting  to  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  body  a 
dispensation  from  all  statutes  imposing  penalties  and  tests.  For 
nothing  was  more  fully  established  than  that  such  a  dispensation 
was  illegal.  The  Cabal  had,  in  1672,  put  forth  a  general  Declar 
ration  of  Indulgence.  The  Commons,  as  soon  as  they  met,  had 
protested  against  it.  Charles  the  Second  had  ordered  it  to  be 
cancelled  in  his  presence,  and  had,  both  by  }jl\»  own  mouth  and 
by  a  written  message,  assured  the  Houses  that  the  step  which 
had  caused  so  much  complaint  should  never  be  drawn  into  pre- 
cedent. It  would  have  be^n  difficult  to  find  in  all  the  Inns  of 
Court  a  barrister  of  reputation  to  arg^e  in  defence  of  a  preroga- 
tive  which  the  Sovereign,  seated  on  his  throne  in  full  Paniament^ 
had  solemnly  renounced  a  few  years  before.  But  it  was  not 
quite  so  clear  that  the  King  might  not,  on  special  grounds,  grant 
exemptions  to  individuals  by  name.  The. first  object  of  Jamee^ 
therefore,  was  to  obtain  from  the  courts  of  common  law  an 
acknowledgment  that,  to  this  extent  at  least,  he  possessed  the 
dispensing  power. 

But,  though  his  pretensions  were  moderate  when  compared 
with  those  which  he  put  forth  a  few  months  later,  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  against  him  almost  the  whole  sense  of  Westminst^ 
Hail.  Four  of  the  Judges  gave  him  to  understand  that  they 
oould  not,  on  this  occasion,  serve  his  purpose ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  all  the  four  were  violent  Tories,  and  that  among  them 
nrere  men  who  had  accompanied  Jeffi'eys  on  the  Bloody  Circniti 
And  who  had  consented  to  the  death  of  Cornish  and  Elizabeth 
Oaunt    Jones,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  a  man 

*  London  Gasette  of  May  18. 1686. 
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who  had  never  before  shrunk  from  any  drudgery,  however  cruel 
or  servile,  now  held  in  the  royal  closet  language  which  might 
have  become  the  lips  of  the  purest  magistrates  in  our  history. 
He  was  plainly  told  that  he  must  either  give  up  his  opinion  or 
his  place.  "  For  my  place,"  he  answered,  "  I  care  little.  I  am 
old  and  worn  out  in  the  service  of  the  crown ;  but  I  am  morti- 
fied to  find  that  your  Majesty  thinks  me  capable  of  giving  a 
judgment  which  none  but  an  ignorant  or  a  dishonest  man  could 
:ive."  "I  am  determined,"  said  the  King,  "to  have  twelve 
udges  who  will  be  all  of  my  mind  as  to  this  matter."  **  Your 
Majesty,"  answered  Jones,  **  may  find  twelve  Judges  of  your 
mind,  but  hardly  twelve  lawyers."  ♦  He  was  dismissed  together 
with  Montague,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  two  puisne 
Judges,  Neville  and  Charlton.  One  of  the  new  Judges  was 
Christopher  Milton,  younger  brother  of  the  great  poet.  Of 
Christopher  little  is  known  except  that,  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
war,  he  had  been  a  Royalist,  and  that  he  now,  in  his  old  age, 
leaned  towards  Popery.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever 
formally  reconciled  to  Uie  Church  of  Rome :  but  he  certainly  had 
scruples  about  communicating  with  the  Church  of  England,  and 
had  therefore  a  strong  interest  in  supporting  the  dispensing 
power.f 

The  King  found  his  counsel  as  refractory  as  his  Judges.  Hie 
first  barrister  who  learned  that  he  ifas  expected  to  defend  the 
dispensing  power  was  the  Solicitor  General,  Heneage  Finch.  He 
peremptorily  refused,  and  was  turned  out  of  office  on  the  follow- 
mg  day.J  The  Attorney  G^eneral,  Sawyer,  was  ordered  to  draw 
warrants  authorising  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  hold 
benefices  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.  Sawyer  had 
been  deeply  concerned  in  some  of  the  harshest  and  most  unjus- 
tifiable prosecutions  of  that  age ;  and  the  Whigs  abhorred  him 
as  9  man  stained  with  the  blood  of  Russell  and  Sidney :  but  on 
this  occasion  he  showed  no  want  of  honesty  or  of  resolution. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  this  is  not  merely  to  dispense  with  a  statute ;  it 
is  to  annul  the  whole  statute  law  firom  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
to  this  day.  I  dare  not  do  it ;  and  I  implore  your  Majesty  to 
consider  whether  such  an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  Church 


*  Reresby's  Memoirs ;  Eachard,  iii.  797. ;  Kennet,  iii  461. 
f  London  Gazette,  April  22.  and  29.  1686 ;  Barillon,  April  if. ;  Ihr* 
elyn's  Diary,  June  2. ;  Luttrell,  June  8. ;  Dodd'a  Church  History. 
X  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  288. 
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be  in  accordance  with  your  late  gracious  promises."  *  Sawyer 
would  have  been  instantly  dismissed  as  Fmch  had  been,  if  tl^ 
government  could  have  found  a  successor :  but  this  was  no  easy 
matter.  It  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown  that  one  at  least  of  the  crown  lawyers  should  be  a  man 
of  learning,  ability,  and  experience ;  and  no  such  man  was  will- 
ing to  defend  the  dispensing  power.  The  Attorney  General  was 
therefore  permitted  to  retain  his  place  during  some  months. 
Thomas  Powis,  an  insignificant  man,  who  had  no  qualification 
lor  high  employment  except  servility,  was  appointed  Solicitor. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  were  now  complete.  There 
was  a  Solicitor  General  to  argue  for  the  dispensing  power,  and 
twelve  Judges  to  decide  in  favour  of  it  The  question  was  there- 
fore speedily  brought  to  a  hearing.  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Kent,  1^  been  converted  to  Popery  in  days  when  it 
was  not  safe  fOT  any  man  of  note  openly  to  declare  himself  a 
Ps^ist  He  liad  kept  his  secret^  and,  when  questioned,  had 
affirmed  that  he  was  a  Protestant  with  a  solemnity  which  did 
little  credit  to  his  principles.  When  James  had  ascended  tbe 
throne,  disguise  was  no  longer  necessary.  Sir  Edward  publicly 
apostatized,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  foot.  He  had  held  his  commission  more  than  three  months 
without  taking  the  sacrament.  He  was  therefore  Hable  to  a 
penalty  of  ^ve  hundred  pounds,  which  an  informer  might  recover 
by  action  of  debt  A  menial  servant  was  employed  to  bring  a 
suit  for  this  sum  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Sir  Edward  did 
not  dispute  the  facts  alleged  against  him,  but  pleaded  that  he 
had  letters  patent  authorising  him  to  hold  his  commission  not^ 
withstanding  the  Test  Act  The  plaindfif  demurred,  that  is  to 
say,  admitted  Sir  Edward's  plea  to  be  true  in  £ict,  but  denied 
that  it  was  a  sufficient  answer.  Thus  was  raised  a  simple  issue 
of  law  to  be  dedded  by  the  court  A  barrister,  who  was  noto- 
riously a  tool  of  the  government,  appeared  for  the  mock  plain- 
tiff and  made  some  feeble  objections  to  the  defendant's  plea* 
The  new  Solicitor  General  replied.  The  Attorney  General  took 
no  part  in  the  proceedings.  Judgment  was  given  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Sir  Edward  Herbert  He  announced  that  he  had 
submitted  the  question  to  all  the  twelve  Judges,  and  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  eleven  of  them,  the  King  might  lawfully  dispense  with 
penal  statutes  in  particular  cases,  and  for  special  reasons  of  grave 
importance.    The  single  dissentient^  Baron  Street,  was  not  ro* 

*  Rereaby's  Memoirs. 
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moved  from  liis  place.  He  was  a  man  of  moralB  8C  bad  that  his 
own  relations  shrank  firom  him,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orangey 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  was  advised  not  to  see  him.  The 
character  of  Street  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  more  scrupulous  than  his  brethren.  The  character  of 
James  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a  refractory  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  would  have  been  permitted  to  retain  his  post 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  dissenting  Judge  was, 
like  the  plaintiff  and  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  acting  collusively. 
It  was  important  that  there  should  be  a  great  preponderance  of 
authority  in  favour  of  the  dispensing  power ;  yet  it  was  import- 
ant that  the  bench,  which  had  been  carefully  packed  for  the 
occasion,  should  appear  to  be  independent  One  Judge,  there- 
fore, the  least  respect&ble  of  the  twelve,  was  permitted,  or  more 
probably  commanded,  to  give  his  voice  against  the  prerogative.* 

The  power  which  the  courts  of  law  had  thus  recognised  was 
not  suffered  to  lie  idle.  Within  a  month  after  the  decision  of 
the  King's  Bench  had  been  pronounced,  four  Roman  Catholic 
Lords  were  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  Two  of  these,  Powia 
and  Bellasyse,  were  of  the  moderate  party,  and  probably  took 
their  seats  with  reluctance  and  with  many  sad  forebodings.  The 
other  two,  Arundell  and  Dover,  had  no  such  misgivings.f 

The  dispensing  power  was,  at  the  same  time,  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  ecclesiastical 
preferment  The  new  Solicitor  readily  drew  the  warrants  in 
which  Sawyer  had  refused  to  be  concerned.  One  of  these  war- 
rants was  in  favour  of  a  wretch  named  Edward  Sclater,  who  had 
two  livings  which  he  was  determined  to  keep  at  all  costs  and 
through  all  changes.  He  administered  the  sacrament  to  his 
parishioners  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  on 
Palm  Sunday  1686.  On  Easter  Sunday,  only  seven  days  later, 
he  was  at  mass.  The  royal  dispensatbn  authorised  him  to  re- 
tain the  emoluments  of  his  benefices.  To  the  remonstrances  of 
the  patrons  from  whom  he  had  received  his  preferment  he  re- 
plied in  terms  of  insolent  defiance,  and,  while  the  Roman  Cathotio 
.cause  prospered,  put  forth  an  absurd  treatise  in  defence  of  his 
apostasy.  But,  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  Revolution,  a  great 
congregation  assembled  at  Saint  Mary's  in  the  Savoy,  to  see  him 

*  See  the  account  of  the  case  ixi%.e  Collection  of  State  Trials ;  Oii* 
ters,  May  -^,  —^  1686 ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  27. ;  Luttrell's  Dialy 
June  21.    A&  to  Street^  see  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dea  27. 1688. 

t  IxHidon  Gazette,  July  19  1686. 
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reoeived  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  which  he  had  de- 
serted. He  read  his  recantation  with  tears  flowing  jfirom  his 
eyes,  and  pronounced  a  bitter  invective  against  the  Popish  priests 
whose  arts  had  seduced  him.* 

Scarcely  less  infamous  was  the  conduct  of  Obadiah  Walker. 
He  was  an  aged  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  well 
known  in  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a  man  oi  learning.  He 
had  in  the  late  reign  been  suspected  of  leaning  towards  Popery, 
but  had  outwardly  conformed  to  the  established  religion,  and 
had  at  length  been  chosen  Master  of  University  College.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  James,  Walker  determined  to  throw  off  the 
disguise  which  he  had  hitherto  worn.  He  absented  himself  from 
the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  with  some 
fellows  and  undergraduates  whom  he  had  perverted,  heard  mass 
daily  in  his  own  apartments.  One  of  the  first  acts  performed  by 
the  new  Solicitor  General  was  to  draw  up  an  instrument  which 
authorised  Walker  and  his  proselytes  to  hold  their  benefices, 
notwithstanding  their  apostasy.  Builders  were  immediately 
employed  to  turn  two  sets  of  rooms  into  an  oratory.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  Roman  Catholic  rites  were  publicly  performed  in  Uni- 
versity College.  A  Jesuit  was  quartered-  there  as  chaplain.  A 
press  was  established  there  under  royal  license,  for  the  printing 
of  Roman  Catholic  tracts.  During  two  years  and  a  half.  Walker 
continued  to  make  war  on  Protestantism  with  all  the  rancour  of 
a  renegade  :  but  when  fortune  turned  he  showed  that  he  wanted 
the  courage  of  a  martyr.  He  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and  was  base 
enou^  to  protest  that  he  had  never  changed  his  religion,  that 
he  had  never  cordially  approved  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  that  be  had  never  tried  to  bring  any  other  person 
within  the  pale  of  that  Church.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
violate  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  law  and  of  plighted  faith, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  converts  as  these-f 

In  a  short  time  the  King  went  a  step  further.  Sclater  and 
Walker  had  only  been  permitted  to  keep,  after  they  became 
Papists,  the  preferment  which  had  been  bestowed  on  them  while* 

♦  See  the  letters  patent  in  Gutch's  Collectanea  Curiosa.  The  date 
is  the  3d  of  May,  1686.  Sclater's  Consensus  Veterum ;  Gee's  replv, 
entitled  Yeteres  Vindicati ;  Dr.  Anthony  Horneok's  account  of  Jku*. 
Sclater's  recantation  of  the  errors  of  Popery  on  the  6th  of  May,  1689  • 
Bodd's  Church  History,  part  viil  book  11  art  8. 

f  Outch's  Collectanea  Curiosa;  Dodd,  viil  il  8.;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox.; 
Ellis  Correspondence,  Feb.  27. 1686 ;  Commons'  Journals,  Oet  26. 1669. 
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tibey  passed  for  Protestants.  To  confer  a  high  office  in  the  Estab- 
lished  Church  on  an  avowed  enemy  of  that  Church  was  a  fut 
bolder  violation  of  the  laws  and  of  the  royal  word.  But  no 
course  was  too  bold  for  James.  The  Deanery  of  Christchurch 
became  vacant  That  office  was,  both  in  dignity  and  in  emolu* 
ment,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  Dean 
was  charged  with  the  government  of  a  greater  number  of  youths 
of  high  connections  and  of  great  hopes  than  could  then  be  found 
in  any  other  college.  He  was  also  the  head  of  a  Cathedral.  In 
both  characters  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Nevertheless  John  Massey,  who  was 
notoriously  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  who  had  not 
one  single  recommendation,  except  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  dispensing 
power ;  and  soon  within  the  walls  of  Christchurch  an  altar  was 
decked,  at  which  mass  was  daily  celebrated.*  To  the  Nuncio 
the  King  said  that  what  had  been  done  at  Oxford  should  very 
soon  be  done  at  Cambridgcf 

Yet  even  this  was  a  small  evil  compared  with  that  which 
Ph>testants  had  good  ground  to  apprehend.  It  seemed  but  too 
probable  that  the  whole  government  of  the  Anglican  Church 
would  shortly  pass  into  the  hands  of  her  deadly  enemies.  Three 
important  sees  had  lately  become  vacant,  that  of  York,  that  of 
Chester,  and  that  of  Oxford.  The  Bishopric  of  Oxiford  was  given 
to  Samuel  Parker,  a  parasite,  whose  religion,  if  he  had  any  reli- 
gion, was  that  of  Rome,  and  who  called  himself  a  Protestant 
only  because  he  was  encumbered  with  a  wife.  ^  I  wished,"  the 
King  said  to  Adda,  "^  to  appoint  an  avowed  CathoHc :  but  the 
time  is  not  come.  Parker  is  well  inclined  to  us ;  he  is  one  of 
us  in  feeling;  and  by  degrees  he  will  bring  round  his  clergy." J 
The  Bishopric  of  Chester,  vacant  by  the  death  of  John  Pearson, 
a  great  name  both  in  philology  and  in  divinity,  was  bestowed 
on  Thomas  Cartwright,  a  still  viler  sycophant  than  Parker.  The 
Archbishopric  of  York  remained  several  years  vacant.  As  no 
good  reason  could  be  found  for  leaving  so  important  a  place 
unfilled,  men  suspected  that  the  nomination  was  delayed  only 
till  the  King  could  venture  to  place  the  mitre  on  the  head  of  an 
avowed  Papist    It  is  indeed  nighly  probable  that  the  Church 

*  Gutch's  Collectanea  Curiosa;  Wood's  Athena  Qzonienses;  I>ia« 
logue  between  a  Churchmaa  and  a  Diaaffaier,  1689. 
t  Adda,  July -^1686. 

»  Adda.  ^1686. 
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of  England  was  saved  from  this  outrage  by  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  Pope.  Without  a  special  dispensation  from 
Rome  no  Jesuit  could  be  a  Bishop ;  and  Innocent  could  not  be 
'  induced  to  grant  sach  a  dispensation  to  Petre. 

James  did  not  even  make  any  secret  of  bis  intention  to  exert 
vigorously  and  systematically  for  the  destraction  of  the  Estab* 
lished  Church  all  the  powers  which  he  possessed  as  her  head. 
He  plainly  said  that,  by  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  the 
Act  of  Supremacy  would  be  the  means  of  healing  the  &tal  breach 
which  it  had  caused.  Henry  and  Elizabeth  had  usurped  a  do- 
minion whidi  rightfully  belonged  to  the  Holy  See.  That  domin« 
ion  had,  in  the  course  of  succession,  descended  to  an  orthodox 
prince,  and  would  be  held  by  him  in  trust  for  the  Holy  See.  He 
was  authorised  by  law  to  repress  spiritual  abuses ;  and  the  first 
spiritual  abuse  which  he  would  repress  should  be  the  Kberty 
which  the  Anglican  clergy  assumed  of  defending  their  own  reli- 
gion and  of  attacking  the  doctrines  of  Rome.* 

But  he  was  met  by  a  great  difficulty.  The  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy which  had  devolved  on  him,  was  by  no  means  the 
same  great  and  terrible  pren^ative  which  Elizabeth,  James  the 
First,  and  Charles  the  First  had  possessed.  The  enactment 
which  annexed  to  the  crown  an  almost  boundless  visitatorial 
authority  over  the  Church,  though  it  had  never  been  formally 
repealed,  had  really  lost  a  great  ])art  of  its  force.  The  substau* 
tive  law  remained ;  but  it  rema'ned  unaccompanied  by  any  ht» 
midable  sanction  or  by  any  efficient  system  of  procedure,  and  was 
therefore  little  more  than  a  dead  letter. 

The  statute,  which  restored  to  Elizabeth  the  spiritual  dominiou 
assumed  by  her  father  and  refdgned  by  her  sister,  contained  a 
clause  authorising  the  sovereign  to  constitute  a  tribunal  which 
might  investigate,  reform,  and  punish  all  ecclesiastical  delin- 
quencies. Under  the  authority  given  by  this  dause,  the  Court 
of  High  Commission  was  created.    That  court  was,  during  many 

*  **0e  priace  m'a  dit  que  Dieu  avoit  permis  aue  toutes  les  loix  qui  oat 
M  faites  pour  6tablir  la  religion  Protestante»  et  ddtruire  la  religion  Oath^ 
olique,  servent  pr^seutement  de  fondement  a  ce  qu*il  reut  £ure  pour 
rstablissement  de  la  vraie  religion,  et  le  mettent  en  droit  d'ezercer  un 
pouvoir  encore  plus  grand  que  celui  qu*ont  les  rois  CathoUques  but  lea' 
afiaires  ecclSsiastiques  dans  les  autres  pays," — ^Barillon,  July  j^  16^ 
To  Adda  His  Majesty  said,  a  few  days  later,  "  Che  I'autoriti  concessale 
dal  parlamento  sopra  TEoclesiastioo  senza  alcun  limite  con  fine  contra-^ 
rio  losse  adesso  per  servire  al  vantaggio  de*  medeaimi  GatiQUcL" 

July  88. 
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Tears,  the  terror  of  Nonconformists,  and,  under  the  harsh  adnodi^ 
istration  of  Laud,  became  an  object  oi  fear  and  hatred  even  to 
those  who  moet  loved  the  Established  Church.  When  the  Long 
Parliament  met,  the  High  Commission  was  generally  regarddl 
as  the  most  grievous  of  the  many  grievances  under  which  the 
nation  laboured.  An  act  was  therefore  somewhat  hastily  passed, 
which  not  only  took  away  from  the  Crown  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing visitors  to  superintend  the  Church,  but  abolished  all  eccle- 
siastical courts  without  distinction. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  Cavaliers  who  filled  the  House  <^ 
Commons,  zealous  as  tiiey  were  for  the  prerogative,  still  remen^ 
bered  with  bitterness  the  lyranny  of  the  High  Commission,  and 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  revive  an  institution  so  odious. 
They  at  the  same  time  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
statute  which  had  swept  away  all  the  courts  Christian  of  the 
realm,  without  providing  any  substitute,  was  open  to  grave 
objection.  They  accordingly  repealed  that  statute,  with  the 
exception  of  the  part  whidi  related  to  the  High  Commission, 
^us,  the  Archidiaconal  Courts,  the  Consistory  Courts,  the  Court 
of  Arches,  the  Court  of  Peculiars,  and  the  Court  of  Delegates 
were  revived :  but  the  enactment  by  which  Elizabeth  and  h^ 
successors  had  been  empowered  to  appoint  Commissioners  with 
roitatorial  authority  over  the  Church  was  not  only  not  revived, 
but  was  declared,  with  the  utmost  strengtii  of  language,  to  be 
completely  abrogated.  It  is  therefi>re  as  dear  as  any  point  of 
constitutional  law  can  be  that  James  the  Second  was  not  com- 
petent to  appoint  a  Commission  with  power  to  visit  and  govern 
the  Church  of  England.*  But,  if  this  were  so,  it  was  to  little 
purpose  that  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  in  high  sounding  words, 
empowered  him  to  amend  what  was  amiss  in  that  Church. 
Nothing  but  a  machinery  as  stringent  as  that  which  the  Long 
Parliament  had  destroyed  could  force  the  Anglican  clergy  to 
become  his  agents  for  the  destruction  of  Anglican  doctrine  and 
idiscipline.  He  therefore,  as  early  as  the  month  of  April  1686, 
•determined  to  create  a  new  Court  of  High  Commissi<Hi.  This 
design  was  not  inunediately  executed.  It  encountered  the 
opposition  of  every  minister  who  was  not  devoted  to  Fhmce 
and  to  the  Jesuits.    It  was  regarded  by  lawyers  as  an  outran 

*  The  whole  question  is  luddly  and  unanswerably  argued  in  a  little 
contemporary  tract,  entitled  **  The  King^s  Power  in  Matters  Ecclesias- 
tical faurly  stated."  See  also  a  concise  but  forcible  argument  by  Ardi- 
bishop  Sancroft.    Pc^ly's  Life  of  Sonerc^  I  22& 
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geons  Tiolation  of  the  law,  and  by  GhurchmeD  as  a  direct  at> 
tack  upon  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  contest  might  have  lasted 
longer,  but  for  an  event  which  wounded  the  pride  and  in- 
flamed the  rage  of  the  King.  He  had,  as  supreme  ordinary, 
put  forth  directions,  charging  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  to 
abstain  from  touching  in  their  discourses  on  controverted  points 
of  doctrine.  Thus,  while  sermons  in  defence  of  the  Itoman 
Catholic  religion  were  preached  on  every  Sunday  and  hohday 
within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  palaces,  the  Church  of  the  state, 
the  Church  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  was  forbidden  to 
explain  and  vindicate  her  own  principles.  The  spirit  of  the 
whole  clerical  order  rose  against  this  injustice.  William  Sher- 
lock, a  divine  of  distinguished  abilities,  who  had  written  with 
sharpness  against  Whigs  and  Dissenters,  and  had  been  rewarded 
by  the  government  with  the  Mastership  of  the  Temple  and  with 
a  pension,  was  one  of  the  first  who  incurred  the  royal  displeasure. 
£Qs  pension  was  stopped,  and  he  was  severely  reprimanded.* 
John  Shaip,  Dean  of  Norwich  and  Bector  of  St  Giles's  in  the 
Fields,  soon  gave  still  greater  offence.  He  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  fervent  piety,  a  preacher  of  great  fame,  and  an  exem- 
plary parish  priest.  In  politics  he  was,  like  most  of  his  brethren, 
a  Tory,  and  had  just  been  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains. 
He  received  an  anonymous  letter  which  purported  to  come  from 
one  of  his  parishioners  who  had  been  sta^ered  by  the  aigu- 
menta  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  and  who  was  anxious  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  Church  of  England  was  a  branch  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  No  divine,  not  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty  and  of  professional  honour,  could  refuse  to  answer 
such  a  calL  On  the  following  Sunday  Sharp  delivered  an  ani- 
mated discourse  against  the  high  pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
Some  of  his  expressions  were  exaggerated,  distorted,  and  carried 
by  talebearers  to  WhitehalL  It  was  flEtlisely  said  that  he  had 
spoken  with  contumely  of  the  theological  disquisitions  which 
had  been  found  in  the  strong  box  of  the  late  Ejng,  and  which 
the  present  King  had  published.  Compton,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, received  orders  from  Sunderland  to  suspend  Sharp  till  the 
royal  pleasure  should  be  furthe!*  known.  The  Bishop  was  in 
fipreat  perplexity.  His  recent  conduct  in  the  House  of  Lords 
had  given  deep  offence  to  the  court  Already  his  name  had 
been  struck  out  of  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors.  Already  he  had 
been  dismissed  from  his  office  in  the  royal  chapeL    He  was 

*  Letter  from  James  to  CnUorendon,  FeU  18.  Id8f« 
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unwilling  to  give  fresh  provocation :  but  the  act  which  he  waii 
directed  to  perform  was  a  judicial  act  He  felt  that  it  was  unjust, 
and  he  was  assured  by  the  best  advisers  that  it  was  also  illegal, 
to  inflict  punishment  without  giving  any  opportunity  for  defence. 
He  accordingly,  in  the  humblest  terms,  represented  his  difficulties 
to  the  King,  and  privately  requested  Sharp  not  to  appear  in  the 
pulpit  for  the  present  Reasonable  as  were  Compton's  scruples, 
obsequious  as  were  his  apologies,  James  was  greatly  incensed. 
What  insolence  to  plead  either  natural  justice  or  positive  law  in 
opposition  to  an  express  command  of  the  Sovereign !  Sharp  was 
fcM'gotten.  The  Bishop  became  a  mark  for  the  whole  vengeance 
of  the  government*  The  King  felt  more  painfully  than  ever 
the  want  of  that  tremendous  engine  which  had  once  coerced 
refractory  ecclesiastics.  He  probably  knew  that,  for  a  few  angry 
words  uttered  against  his  fadier's  government,  Bishop  Williams 
had  been  suspended  by  the  High  Commission  from  all  ecclesias- 
tical dignities  and  functions.  The  design  of  reviving  that  formi- 
dable tribunal  was  pushed  on  more  eagerly  than  ever.  In  July 
London  was  alarmed  by  the  news  that  the  £3ng  had,  in  direct 
defiance  of  two  acts  of  Parliament  drawn  in  the  strongest  terms, 
entrusted  the  whole  government  of  the  Church  to  seven  Com- 
mis8ionerB.f  The  words  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
officers  was  described  were  loose,  and  might  be  stretched  to 
almost  any  extent.  All  colleges  and  grammar  schools,  even 
those  founded  by  the  UberaHty  of  pnvate  benefactors,  were 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  new  board.  All  who  depended 
for  bread  on  situations  in  the  Church  or  in  academical  institu- 
tions, firom  the  Primate  down  to  the  youngest  curate,  from  the 
Vicechancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  down  to  the  humblest 
peds^ogue  who  taught  Corderius,  were  at  the  royal  mercy.  If 
any  one  of  those  mmj  thousands  was  suspected  of  doing  or 
saying  anything  distasteful  to  the  government,  the  Commission- 
ers might  cite  him  before  them.  In  their  mode  of  deahng  with 
him  they  were  fettered  by  no  rules.  They  were  themselves  at 
once  prosecutors  and  judges.  The  accused  party  was  furnished 
with  no  copy  of  the  charge.  He  was  examined  and  cross- 
examined.    K  his  answers  did  not  give  satas&ction,  he  was  liable 

*  The  best  account  of  these  transactionB  is  in  the  life  of  Sharp,  by 
Ub  boo.      Oitt»rs,  ^-^  1686. 

■*  Barillon,  ^^  1686.  Oitters,  July  if ;  Privy  Counca  Book,  July 
17. ;  sails  Correspondence,  July  11. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  14. ;  Lut- 
trell's  Diary,  Aug,  6,  6. 
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to  be  suspended  from  his  office,  to  be  ejected  from  it,  to  be  pro- 
nounced incapable  of  holding  any  prefennent  in  future.  If  he 
were  ccmtumacious,  he  might  be  excommunicated,  or,  in  other 
words,  be  deprived  of  all  civil  rights  and  imprisoned  for  life. 
He  might  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  loaded  with  all 
the  coets  of  the  proceeding  by  which  he  had  been  reduced  to 
beggary.  No  appeal  was  given.  The  Commissioners  were 
directed  to  execute  their  office  notwithstanding  any  law  which 
might  be,  or  might  seem  to  be,  inconsistent  with  these  reguh^ 
tions.  Lastly,  lest  any  person  should  doubt  that  it  was  intended 
to  revive  that  terrible  court  from  which  the  Long  Parliament 
had  freed  the  nation,  the  new  tribunal  was  directed  to  use  a  seal 
bearing  exactly  the  same  device  and  the  same  superscription 
with  the  seal  of  the  old  High  Commission,* 

The  chief  Commissioner  was  the  Chancellor.  His  preseno^ 
and  assent  were  necessary  to  every  proceeding.  All  men  knew 
how  unjustly,  insolently,  and  barbarously  he  had  acted  in  courts 
where  ne  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  restrained  by  the  known 
laws  of  England.  It  was,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  foresee  how 
he  would  conduct  himself  in  a  situation  in  which  he  was  at 
entire  liberty  to  make  forms  of  procedure  and  rules  of  evidenee 
for  himself. 

Of  the  other  six  Conunissioners  three  were  prelates  and  tiuee 
laymen.  The  name  of  Ardibishop  Sancrofb  stood  first  But  he 
was  fully  convinced  that  the  court  was  illegal,  that  all  its  judge- 
ments would  be  null,  and  that  by  sitting  in  it  he  should  incur  a 
serious  responsibility.  He  therefore  determined  not  to  comply 
with  the  royal  mandate.  He  did  not,  however,  act  on  this  occa- 
sion with  that  courage  and  sincerity  which  he  showed  when 
driven  to  extremity  two  years  later.  He  begged  to  be  excused 
on  the  plea  of  business  and  ill  health.  The  other  members  c^ 
the  board,  he  added,  were  men  of  too  much  ability  to  need  his 
assistance.  These  disingenuous  apolc^es  ill  became  the  Pri- 
mate of  all  England  at  such  a  crisis ;  nor  did  they  avert  the 
royal  displeasure.  Ssaicro&s  name  was  not  indeed  struck  out  of 
the  list  of  Privy  Councillors :  but,  to  the  bitter  mortification  <rf 
the  fiiends  of  the  Church,  he  was  no  l(wger  summoned  on  Coun- 
cil days.    ^  I^*'  said  the  King,  *'  he  is  too  sick  or  too  busy  to  go 

^  *  The  device  was  a  rose  and  crown.  Before  the  device  was  the  ini- 
tial letter  of  the  Skyvereign's  name ;  after  it  the  letter  R.  Round  the 
jieal  was  this  inscription,  **  Sigillum  commissariomm  regis  maiestalii 
ad  oauiaa  ecclesiasticas.'' 
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lo  the  Commisftioii,  it  is  a  kindness  to  relieve  hitn  ftom  sttend- 
anoe  at  Coundl."  * 

The  government  found  no  similar  difficulty  with  Nathaniel 
Crewe,  bishop  of  the  great  and  opulent  see  of  Durham,  a  man 
nobly  bom,  and  raised  so  high  in  his  profession  that  he  could 
scarcely  wish  to  rise  higher,  but  mean,  vain,  and  cowardly.  He 
had  been  made  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  when  the  Bishop  of 
London  was  banished  from  the  palace.  The  honour  of  being  an 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  turned  Crewe's  head.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  some  of  his  friends  represented  to  him  the  risk 
which  he  ran  by  ntting  in  an  ill^Ed  tribunal.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  answer  that  he  could  not  live  out  of  the  royal 
smile,  and  exuitin^y  expressed  his  hope  that  lus  name  would 
appear  in  history,  a  hope  which  has  not  been  altogether  disi^ 
pointed.f 

Thomas  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  the  third  clerical  Com- 
missioner. Ue  was  a  man  to  whose  talents  posterity  has  scarce- 
ly done  justice.  Unhappily  for  his  fame,  it  has  been  usual  to 
print  his  verses  in  collections  of  the  British  poets ;  and  those 
who  judge  of  him  by  his  verses  must  consider  him  as  a  servile 
imitator,  who,  without  one  spark  of  Cowley's  admirable  genius, 
mimicked  whatever  was  least  commendable  in  Cowley's  manner : 
but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Sprat's  prose  writings  will 
form  a  very  different  estimate  of  his  powers.  He  was  indeed  a 
great  master  of  our  language,  and  possessed  at  once  the  elo- 
quence of  the  orator,  of  the  controversialist,  and  of  the  hist(»ian. 
His  moral  character  might  have  passed  with  little  censure  had 
he  belonged  to  a  less  sacred  profession ;  for  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  of  him  is  tiiat  he  was  indolent^  luxurious,  and  worldly : 
but  such  frdlings,  though  not  commonly  regarded  as  very  hem- 
ous  in  men  of  secular  callings,  are  scandalous  in  a  preUite.  The 
Archbishopric  of  York  was  vacant ;  Sprat  hoped  to  obtain  it^ 
«id  therefore  accepted  a  seat  at  the  ecclesiasti(»l  board :  but  he 
was  too  goodnatured  a  man  to  behave  harshly ;  and  he  was  too 
sensible  a  man  not  to  know  that  he  might  at  some  future  time 
be  called  to  a  serious  account  by  a  Pariiament  He  therefore, 
thoi:^h  he  consented  to  act^  tried  to  do  as  little  mischief  and  to 
make  as  few  enemies,  as  possible.]; 

*  Appendix  to  Clarendon's  Diary ;  Oittws,  Oct  -^.  1686 ;  BariUon, 
Oct  ^. ;  Doyly's  life  of  SancrofL 

{Burnet,  i  676. 
Bnmet^  i.  675. ;  iL  63a ;  Spratfs  Letters  to  Dorset. 
VOL.  II. — D 
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The  thvee  remaming  OomBussioaers  ^vera  the  Lord  Treasmer^ 
the  Lord  President,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Benchi. 
Bochester,  disapproving  and  murmimng,  eonsented  to  serve* 
Much  as  he  had  to  endure  at  the  eovt,  he  covld  not  bear  to 
quit  it.  Much  as  he  loved  the  Church,  he  eovld  Bot  bring  him* 
self  to  sacrifice  for  her  sake  his  T^hite  stafi^  his  patrooage,  hift 
salary  of  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  &r  larger  in* 
direct  eaiolumeBts  of  his  office.  Be  ezewed  his  conduct  to 
others,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  hy  pleading  that,  as  a  Commis- 
sioner, he  might  be  able  to  prevent  moch  evil,  and  ibat,  if  he 
refused  to  act,  some  person  less  attached  to  the  Protesl«it  relig* 
ion  would  be  found  to  replace  him.  Sundei^bnd  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.  Herbert^s  recent  decision  on  the 
question  of  the  dispensing  power  seemed  to  prove  that  be  would 
not  flinch  from  any  service  which  the  King  might  require. 

As  soon  as  the  Commission  had  been  open^,  the  JBishop  of 
London  was  cited  before  the  new  tribunal.  He  appeared.  ^  I 
demand  of  you,'^  said  Jeflreys,  "  a  direct  and  positive  answer* 
Why  did  not  you  suspend  Dr.  Sharp  T 

The  Bishop  requested  a  copy  of  the  Comnussion  in  order 
that  he  might  know  by  what  authority  he  was  thus  interrogated* 
"  If  you  mean,"  said  Jeffreys,  "  to  dispute  out  authori^,  I  shall 
take  another  couise  with  you.  As  to  the  Commission,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  you  have  seen  it.  At  all  events  you  may  see  it  in 
any  coffeehouse  for  a  penny."  The  insolence  of  the  Chancel* 
lor's  reply  appears  to  have  shocked  tlie  other  Commissioners,  and 
he  was  forced  to  make  some  awkward  apologies.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  point  from  which  he  had  started.  ^  This,"  he 
said,  ^  is  not  a  eourt  in  which  writt^  charges  are  exhibited. 
Our  proceedings  are  by  word  of  mouth.  The  question  is  a  plain 
one.  Why  did  you  not  obey  the  King  ?"  With  some  difficulty 
Compton  obtained  a  brief  delay,  and  the  assistance  of  connseL 
When  the  case  had  been  heard,  it  was  evident  to  all  men  that . 
the  Bishop  had  done  only  what  he  was  bound  to  do.  The 
Treasurer,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  Sprat  were  for  acquittal.  The 
King's  wrath  was  moved.  It  seemed  that  his  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  would  fail  him  as  his  Tory  Parliament  had  Med 
him.  He  offered  Rochester  a  simple  choice,  to  pronounce  the 
Bishop  guilty,  or  to  quit  the  Treasury.  Rochester  was  base 
enough  to  yield..  Compton  was  suspended  from  all  spiritual 
functions ;  and  the  charge  of  his  great  diocese  was  committed 
to  his  judges,  Sprat  and  Crewe.  He  continued,  however,  to  re- 
aide  in  his  palace,  and  to  receive  his  revenues ;  for  it  was  known 
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that,  had  any  attempt  been  made  to  deprive  him  of  hitf  tempos 
ralitiesy  he  would  have  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  th0 
oomrnon  law ;  and  Herbert  himself  declared  that,  at  common 
law,  judgment  must  be  given  against  the  crown.  This  consid- 
eration induced  the  King  to  pause.  Only  a  few  weeks  had  elap- 
sed since  he  had  packed  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  in  order 
to  obtain  a  decifflon  in  &vour  of  his  dispennng  power.  He  now 
found  that^  unless  he  packed  them  again,  he  should  not  be  able 
to  obtain  a  decision  in  fiivour  of  the  proceedings  of  his  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  postpone  for 
a  short  time  the  confiscation  of  the  freehold  property  <^  refrac- 
tory clergymen.* 

The  temper  of  the  nation  was  indeed  such  as  might  well 
make  him  heffltate*  During  some  months  discontent  had  been 
steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  celebration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  had  loi^  been  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment During  several  generations  no  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man had  dared  to  exhibit  himself  in  any  public  place  with  the 
badges  of  his  office.  Against  the  regular  clergy,  and  against 
the  restless  and  subtle  Jesuits  by  name,  had  been  enacted  a  suc- 
cesaon  of  rigorous  statutes.  Bveiy  Jesuit  who  set  foot  in  Uns 
country  was  liable  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  A  re- 
ward was  offered  for  his  detection.  He  was  not  allowed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  general  rule,  that  men  are  not  bound  to  a<>- 
cnse  themselves.  Whoever  was  suspected  of  being  a  Jesuit 
might  be  interrogated,  and,  if  he  refiased  to  answer,  might  be 
sent  to  prison  for  Hfe.f  These  laws,  though  they  had  not,  ex- 
cept when  there  wtts  supposed  to  be  some  peculiar  danger,  been 
strictly  executed,  and  though  they  had  never  prevent^  Jesuits 
from  resorting  to  England^  had  made  disguise  necessary.  But 
all  disguise  was  now  thrown  ofL  .Injudicious  members  of  the 
King's  Chi|rch,  encouraged  by  him,  took  a  pride  in  defying 
statutes  which  were  still  of  undoubted  validity,  and  feelings 
which  had  a  stronger  hold  of  the  national  mind  than  at  any 
former  period.  Roman  Catholic  chapels  rose  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Cowh,  girdles  of  ropes,  and  strings  of  beads  constantly 
appeared  in  the  streets,  and  astonished  a  population,  the  oldest 
of  whom  had  never  seen  a  conventual  garb  except  on  the  stage. 
A  convent  rose  at  Clerkenwell  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cloister 

*  Burnet,  i.  677.;  Barillon,  Sept  -A*.  1686.  The  publio  proceedLogf 
are  in  tbe  CoUection  of  State  Trials. 

f  27  Eliz.  &  2. ;  2  Jac.  1.  e.  4. ;  S  Ja<x  1.  c  &. 
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of  Saint  John.  The  Fnmciscaiis  occupied  a  mansion  in  Lin 
coin's  Inn  Fields.  The  Carmelites  were  quartered  in  the  Oitj. 
A  society  of  Benedictine  monks  was  lodged  in  Saint  James's 
Palace.  In  the  Savoy  a  spacious  house^  including  a  church  and 
a  school,  was  built  for  the  Jesuits.*  The  skill  and  care  with 
which  those  fathers  had,  during  several  generations,  conducted 
the  education  of  youth,  had  drawn  forth  reluctant  praises  from 
the  wisest  Protestants.  Baoon  had  pronounced  the  mode  of  m- 
struction  followed  in  the  Jesuit  colleges  to  be  the  best  yet  known 
in  the  world,  and  had  warmly  expr^sed  his  regret  that  so  ad- 
mirable a  system  of  intellectual  and  moral  discipline  should  be 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  a  corrupt  religion.f  It  was  not 
improbable  that  the  new  academy  in  the  Savoy  might,  under 
royal  patronage,  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the  great  founda* 
tions  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester.  Indeed,  soon 
after  the  school  was  opened,  the  classes  consisted  of  four  hun- 
dred boys,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  Protestants.  The 
Protestant  pupils  were  not  required  to  attend  mass  :  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  able  preceptors,  devo* 
ted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  versed  in  all  the  arts 
which  win  the  confidence  and  afi^tion  of  youth,  would  make 
many  converts. 

These  things  produced  great  excitement  among  the  populace, 
which  is  always  more  moved  by  what  impresses  the  senses  than 
by  what  is  addressed  to  the  reason.  Thousands  of  rude  and 
ignorant  men,  to  whom  the  dispensing  power  and  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commission  were  words  without  a  meaning,  saw  with  dis- 
may and  indignation  a  Jesuit  college  rising  on  &e  banks  of  the 
Thames,  friars  in  hoods  and  gowns  walking  in  the  Strand,  and 
crowds  of  devotees  pressing  in  at  the  doors  of  temples  where 
homage  was  paid  to  graven  iniages.  Riots  broke  out  in  several 
parts  of  the  country.  At  Coventry  and  Worcester  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  was  violently  interrupted.];  At  Bristol  the  rab- 
ble, countenanced,  it  was  said,  by  the  magbtrates,  exhibited  a 
pro&ne  and  indecent  pageant,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
represented  by  a  buffoon,  and  in  which  a  mock  host  was  carried 
in  procession.  The  garrison  was  called  out  to  disperse  the  mob* 
The  mob,  then  and  ever  since  one  of  the  fiercest  in  the  kingdom, 
resisted.    Blows  were  exchanged,  and  serious  hurts  inflicted.  § 

*  Clarke's  life  of  James  the  Second,  il  79,  80.  Oig.  Mem. 
De  Augmentis,  i  vi  4.  t  Citters,  May  it*  168C 

Citters,  May  f|.  1686.    Adda»May^. 
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The  agitatioD  was  ^at  in  the  capital,  and  greater  in  the  City, 
properly  so  called,  than  at  Westminster.  For  the  people  of 
Westminster  had  been  accustomed  to  see  among  them  the  pri- 
Yt^  chapels  of  Roman  Catholic  Ambassadors :  but  the  City  had 
not,  within  living  memory,  been  polluted  by  any  idolatrous  ex- 
hibition. Now,  however,  the  resident  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
encouraged  by  the  King,  fitted  up  a  chapel  in  Lime  Street  The 
heads  of  the  corporation,  though  men  selected  for  office  on  ac- 
count of  their  known  Toryism,  protested  against  this  proceeding, 
which,  as  they  said,  the  ablest  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  re- 
garded as  illegal.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  ordered  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council.  '*  Take  heed  what  you  do,''  said  the 
King.  "Obey  me;  and  do  not  trouble  yourself  either  about 
genSemen  of  the  long  robe  or  gentlemen  of  the  short  robe." 
The  Chancellor  took  up  the  word,  and  reprimanded  the  unfor- 
tunate magistrate  with  the  genuine  eloquence  ^  the  Old  Bailey 
bar.  The  chapel  was  opened.  All  the  neighbourhood  was  soon  in 
commotion.  Great  crowds  assembled  in  Cheapside  to  attack  the 
new  mass  house.  The  priests  were  insulted.  A  crucifix  was 
taken  out  of  the  building  and  set  up  on  the  parish  pump.  The 
Lord  Mayor  came  to  quell  the  tumult,  but  was  received  with 
cries  of  **  No  wooden  gods."  The  trainbands  were  ordered  to 
disperse  the  crowd :  but  they  shared  in  the  popular  feeling ;  and 
murmur»  were  heard  firom  the  ranks,  "  We  cannot  in  conscience 
fight  for  Popery."* 

The  Elector  Palatine  was,  like  James,  a  sincere  and  zealous 
Catholic,  and  was,  like  James,  the  ruler  of  a  Protestant  people ; 
but  the  two  princes  resembled  each  other  httle  in  temper  and 
understanding.  The  Elector  had  promised  to  respect  the  rights 
of  the  Church  which  he  found  established  in  his  dominions. 
He  had  strictly  kept  his  word,  and  had  not  suffered  himself  to 
be  provoked  to  any  violence  by  the  indiscretion  of  preachers, 
who,  in  their  antipa&y  to  his  faith,  occasionally  forgot  the  respect 
which  they  owed  to  his  person.f  He  learned,  with  concern, 
that  great  offence  had  been  given  to  the  people  of  London  by 
the  injudicious  act  of  his  representative,  and  much  to  his  honour, 
declared  that  he  would  forego  the  privilege  to  which,  as  a  sover- 

♦  Ellis  Correspondence,  April  27.1686;  Bwillon,  April  |^f.;  Oit- 
ters,  April -H-;  Privy  Coim<al  Book,  March  26.;  Luttrell's  Diaiy; 

.  J  J      Feb.  26.    M*roh2g.     a^  -i     a.    April  8». 

Adda,  M,^»  -itirirr'  ^P'^^  ^'  luiir 
f  Burnet's  Travels. 
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l$gn  pmoe,  lie  was  entitled,  rather  than  endanger  die  peace  of 
a  great  tity,  "  I,  too,"  he  wrote  to  Jamee,  **  have  Protestant  sub- 
^eots ;  and  I  know  with  how  much  canti<>n  and  delicacy  it  is 
neoeasaiy  that  a  CadioHc  prince  so  situated  should  act."  James, 
instead  of  expressing  gratitude  for  this  humane  and  considerate 
oondttct)  turned  the  letter  into  ridicule  before  the  foreign  minis- 
ters. It  was  determined  that  the  Elector  should  have  a  chapel 
ia  the  City  whether  he  would  or  not,  and  that,  if  the  trainbands 
refused  to  do  their  duty,  their  place  should  be  supplied  by  the 
Guards.* 

The  effect  of  l^ese  disturbances  on  trade  was  serious.  The 
Dutch  minister  informed  the  States  General  that  the  business  of 
the  Exchange  was  at  a  stand.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Cus- 
toms reported  to  the  King  that,  during  the  month  which  Allowed 
the  opening  of  Lime  Street  Chapel,  the  receipt  in  the  port  of  the 
Thames  h^  &llen  off  by  some  thousands  of  pound8.f  Sev(mii 
Aldermen,  who,  though  zealous  royalists  {^pointed  under  ihe 
new  charter,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  commercial  prosp^ty 
of  their  city,  and  loved  neither  Popery  nor  martid  law,  t^dered 
their  resignations.  But  the  King  was  resolved  not  to  yield.  He 
formed  a  camp  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  collected  there,  within 
a  drcumference  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  fourteen  battalions 
of  foot  imd  thirty  two  squadrons  of  horse,  amounting  to  thirteen 
thousand  fighting  men.  Twenty^ix  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
many  wains  laden  with  arms  and  ammunition,  were  dragged 
from  the  Tower  through  the  City  to  Hounslow.|  The  London- 
ers saw  this  great  force  assembled  in  iheir  neighbourhood  with  a 
terror  which  familiarity  soon  diminished.  A  visit  to  Hounslow 
became  their  &vourite  amusement  on  holidays.  The  camp  pre* 
sented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  &ir.  Mingled  with  the  mus* 
keteers  and  dragoons,  a  multitude  of  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies 
from  Soho  Square,  sharpers  and  painted  women  from  White- 
friars,  invalids  in  sedans,  monks  in  hoods  and  gowns,  lacqueys  in 
rich  liveries,  pedlars,  orange  girls,  mischievous  apprentices  and 
gaping  clowns,  was  constantly  passing  and  repassing  through  the 
long  lanes  of  tents.  From  some  pavilions  were  heard  the  noises 
df  drunken  revelry,  from  otiiers  the  curses  of  gamblers.  In 
truth  the  place  was  merely  a  gay  suburb  of  the  capital.  The 
King,  as  was  amply  proved  two  years  later,  had  greatly  miscal- 

♦  Barillon,  ^^- 1686.  f  fitters,  ^-  1686. 

X  EUIb  Oorrespondenoe,  June  26. 1686 ;  Oitters,  July  A* »  Luttrell*s 
Diary,  July  19. 
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0ubted.  He  had  fergotten  that  vieinity  operates  in  more  ways 
than  one.  He  had  hoped  that  his  ariaj  wonld  overawe  Lon- 
don: bat  the  result  of  his  poliey  was  ths^  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  London  took  complete  possession  of  his  army.* 

Scarcely  indeed  had  the  encampment  been  formed  when  there 
were  rumours  of  quarrels  between  the  Protestant  and  Popish  sol- 
diers.f  A  little  tract,  entitled  A  humble  and  hearty  Address  to 
all  English  Prote^nts  in  the  Army,  had  been  actively  drculated 
through  the  ranks.  The  writer  vehemently  exhorted  the  troops 
to  use  their  arms  in  defence,  not  of  the  mass  book,  but  of  the 
Bible,  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  of  the  Petiticm  of  Right.  He 
was  a  man  already  under  the  frown  of  power.  His  character 
was  remark^le,  and  his  history  not  uninstructive. 

His  name  was  Samuel  Johnson.  He  was  a  priest  of  the 
Church  oi  England,  and  had  been  diaplain  to  Lord  RusselL 
Johnson  was  one  of  those  prisons  who  are  mortally  hated  by 
their  opponents,  and  less  loved  than  respected  by  their  allies. 
His  morals  were  pure,  his  religious  fedii^  ardent,  his  learning 
and  abilities  not  contemptible,  his  judgment  weak,  his  temper 
acrimonious,  turbulent,  and  unconquerably  stubborn.  EBs  pro- 
fession made  him  peculiaiiy  odious  to  the  zealous  supporters  of 
monarchy;  for  a  repubUcan  in  holy  orders  was  a  strange  and 
almost  an  unnatursd  being.  During  the  late  reign  Johnson  had 
published  a  book  entitled  Julian  tiie  Apostate.  The  object  of 
this  work  was  to  show  that  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  century 
did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance.  It  was  easy  to  pro- 
duce passages  from  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  written  in  a  spirit 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Anglican  divines  who  preached 
against  the  Exclu»on  Bill.  Johnson,  however,  went  further.  He 
attempted  to  revive  the  odious  imputation  which  had,  for  veir 
obvious  reasons,  been  thrown  by  Libanius  on  the  Christian  sol- 
diers of  Julian,  and  insisted  that  the  dart  which  slew  the  impe- 
rial renegade  came,  not  from  the  enemy,  but  from  some  Rumbold 
or  Ferguson  in  the  Roman  ranks.  A  hot  controversy  followed* 
Whig  and  Tory  disputants  wrangled  fiercely  about  an  obscure 


*  See  the  contemporary  poemB,  entitled  Hoonslow  Heath  and 
Cesar's  Ghost ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  2. 1686.  A  ballad  in  the  Pepysian 
collection  contains  the  following  lines : 

<*  I  liked  the  place  beyond  expressing, 
I  ne^er  saw  a  camp  so  fine, 
Not  a  maid  in  a  plain  dresstng, 
But  might  taste  a  glass  of  wmo.** 

t  Luiirell*!  Diary,  June  18. 1686. 
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passage,  in  which  Gregory  of  Naaanzos  F^iiMs  a  pious  Bishop 
who  was  going  to  bastinado  somebody.  The  Whigs  maintained 
that  the  holy  man  was  going  to  bastinado  the  Empeior ;  the 
Tories  that,  at  the  worst,  he  was  only  going  to  bastinado  a  cap- 
tain of  the  guard.  Johnson  prepared  a  reply  to  his  assailants, 
in  which  he  drew  an  elaborate  parallel  between  Julian  and 
James,  then  Duke  of  York.  Julian  had,  during  many  jearBy 
pretended  to  abhor  idolatiy,  while  in  heart  an  idolater.  Julian 
nad,  to  serve  a  turn,  occasionally  affected  respect  for  the  rights 
of  conscience.  Julian  had  punished  cities  which  were  zeiSous 
for  the  true  religion,  by  taking  away  their  municipal  privileges. 
Julian  had,  by  ms  flatterers,  l^n  called  the  Just  James  was 
provoked  beyond  endurance.  Johnson  was  prosecuted  for  a 
hbel,  convicted,  and  condemned  to  a  fine  which  he  had  no 
means  of  paying.  He  was  therefore  kept  in  gaol ;  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  his  confinement  would  end  only  with  his  hfe.* 

Over  the  room  which  he  occupied  in  the  King's  Bench  prison 
lodged  another  offender,  whose  character  well  deserves  to  be 
studied.  This  was  Hugh  Speke,  a  young  man  of  good  &mily, 
but  of  a  singularly  base  and  depraved  nature.  His  love  of  mis- 
chief and  of  dark  and  crooked  ways  amounted  almost  to  mad- 
ness. To  cause  confusion  without  being  found  out  was  his  busi- 
ness and  his  pastime  :  and  he  had  a  rare  skill  in  using  honest 
enthusiasts  as  the  instruments  of  his  coldblooded  malice.  He 
had  attempted,  by  means  of  one  of  his  puppets,  to  fiisten  on 
Charles  and  James  the  crime  of  murdering  Essex  in  the  Tower. 
On  this  occasion  the  agency  of  Speke  h^  been  traced ;  and, 
though  he  succeeded  in  throwing  the  greater  part  of  the  blame 
on  his  dupe,  he  had  not  escaped  with  impunity.  He  was  now 
a  prisoner ;  but  his  fortune  enabled  him  to  live  with  confort ; 
and  he  was  under  so  little  restraint  that  he  was  able  to  keep  up 
regular  communication  with  one  of  his  confederates  who  mail- 
aged  a  secret  press. 

Johnson  was  the  very  man  for  Speke's  purposes,  zealous  and 
intrepid,  a  scholar  and  a  practised  controversialist,  yet  as  simple 
as  a  child.  A  close  intimacy  sprang  up  between  the  two  fellow 
prisoners.  Johnson  wrote  a  succession  of  bitter  and  vehement 
treatises  which  Speke  conveyed  to  the  printer.  When  the  camp 
was  fi^rmed  at  Hounslow,  Speke  uiged  Johnson  to  compose  an 

^  *  See  the  memoirs  of  Johnson,  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  his 
life,  hia  Julian,  and  his  answers  to  his  opponents.  See  also  Hickes's 
Jovian. 
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address  which  might  excite  the  troops  to  mutiny.  The  paper 
was  instantly  drawn  up.  Many  thousands  of  copies  were  struck 
off  and  brought  to  Speke's  room,  whence  they  were  distributed 
over  the  whole  country,  and  especially  among  the  soldiers.  A 
milder  government  than  that  which  then  ruled  England  would 
have  been  moved  to  high  resentment  by  such  a  provocation. 
Strict  search  was  made.  A  subordinate  agent  who  had  been 
employed  to  circulate  the  address  saved  himself  by  giving  up 
Johnson ;  and  Johnson  was  not  the  man  to  save  himself  by 
giving  up  Speke.  An  information  was  filed,  and  a  conviction 
obtained  without  difBculty.  Julian  Johnson,  as  he  was  popularly 
called,  was  sentenced  to  stand  thrice  in  the  pillory,  and  to  l>e 
whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  The  Judge,  Sir  Francis 
WiUiins,  told  the  criminal  to  be  thankful  for  the  great  lenity  of 
the  Attorney  General,  who  might  have  treated  l£e  case  as  one 
of  high  treason.  *'  I  owe  him  no  thanks,"  answered  Johnson, 
launtlessly.  ^'  Am  I,  whose  only  crime  is  that  I  have  defended 
the  Church  and  the  laws,  to  be  grateful  for  being  scourged  like 
a  dog,  while: Popish  scribblers  are  suffered  daily  to  insult  the 
Church  and  to  violate  the  laws  with  impunity  2'*  The  energy 
with  which  he  spoke  was  such  that  boui  the  Judges  and  the 
crown  lawyers  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  themselves,  and 
protested  that  they  knew  of  no  Popish  publications  such  as  those 
to  which  the  prisoner  alluded.  He  instantly  drew  from  his 
pocket  some  Roman  Catholic  books  and  trinkets  which  were 
then  freely  exposed  for  sale  under  the  royal  patronage,  read 
aloud  the  titles  of  Uie  books,  and  threw  a  rosary  across  we  table 
to  the  King's  counsel.  "  And  now,"  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  I  lay  this  information  before  God,  before  this  court,  and  before 
the  English  people.  We  shall  soon  see  whether  Mr.  Attorney 
will  do  his  duty." 

It  was  resolved  that,  before  the  punishment  was  inflicted, 
Johnson  should  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood.  The  prelates 
who  had  been  charged  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  with 
the  care  of  the  diocese  of  London  cited  him  before  them  in  the 
chapter  house  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  The  manner  in  which 
he  went  through  the  ceremony  made  a  deep  impression  on 
many  minds.  When  he  was  stripped  of  his  sacred  robe  he  ex- 
claimed, "  You  are  taking  away  my  gown  because  I  have  tried 
to  keep  your  gowns  on  your  back."  The  only  part  of  the  formali- 
ties which  seemed  to  distress  him  was  the  plucking  of  the  Bible 
out  of  his  hand.  He  made  a  faint  struggle  to  retain  the  sacred 
book,  kissed  it,  and  burst  into  tears.    '^  You  cannot,"  he  said» 
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*^  deprive  me  of  tite  hopes  which  I  owe  to  ii^  Some  attempls 
Tprare  made  to  obtnin  a  remission  of  the  flo^ng.  A  Roman 
Cathtf^'S  priest  offered  to  intercede  in  consideration  of  a  bribe  of 
two  fa»  Ted  pounds.  The  money  was  raised ;  and  the  priest 
did  his  best,  but  in  yain,  **  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  the  King,  "  has 
the  spirit  of  a  inartyr ;  and  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  one." 
William  the  Third  said,  a  few  years  later,  of  one  of  the  most 
acrimonious  and  intrepid  Jacobites,  ^^  He  has  set  his  heart  on 
being  a  mart3nr,  and  I  have  set  mine  on  disappointing  him." 
These  two  speeches  would  alone  suffice  to  explain  the  widely 
different  fiites  of  the  two  princes. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  flogging  came.  A  whip  of  nine 
lashes  was  usi^.  Three  hundred  and  seventeen  stripes  were  in- 
flicted ;  but  the  sufferer  never  winced.  He  afterwards  said  that 
the  pain  was  cruel,  but  that,  as  he  was  dragged  at  the  tail  of 
the  cart,  he  remembered  how  pati^tly  the  cross  had  been  borne 
up  Mount  Calvary,  and  was  so  much  supported  by  the  thought 
that,  but  for  the  fear  of  incurring  the  suspicion  of  vain  glory,  he 
would  have  sung  a  psalm  with  as  firm  and  cheerful  a  voice  as 
if  he  had  been  worshipping  God  in  the  congregation.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  wish  that  so  much  heroism  had  been  less 
alloyed  by  intemperance  and  intolerance.* 

Among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  Johnson  found 
no  sympathy.  He  had  attempted  to  justify  rebellion ;  he  had 
even  hinted  approbation  of  regicide;  and  they  still,  in  spite  of 
much  provocation,  clung  to  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance.  But 
they  saw  with  alarm  and  concern  the  prepress  of  what  they 
considered  as  a  noxious  superstition,  and,  while  they  abjured  all 
thought  of  defending  their  religion  by  the  sword,  betook  them- 
selves manfully  to  weapons  of  a  different  kind.  To  preach 
against  the  errors  of  Popery  was  now  regarded  by  them  as  a 
point  of  duty  and  a  point  of  honour.  The  London  clergy,  who 
were  then  in  abilities  and  influence  decidedly  at  the  head  of 
their  profession,  set  an  example  which  was  bravely  followed  by 
their  ruder  brethren  all  over  the  country.  Had  only  a  few  bold 
men  taken  this  freedom,  they  would  probably  have  been  at  once 
«ited  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission;  but  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  punish  an  offence  which  was  committed  every  Sun- 

*  life  of  Johnson,  prefixed  to  his  works ;  Secret  History  of  the 
happy  RevohitioQ,  by  Hugh  Speke;  State  Trials;  Citters,  ^y*  1686. 
Citters  gives  the  best  account  of  the  trial  I  have  seen  a  hroadsidtf 
which  confirms  his  nairativa 
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day  by  thousands  of  diyhies,  from  Berwick  to  Penaaoce.  The 
presses  of  the  capital,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Cambridge,  never 
rested.  The  act  which  subjected  literature  to  a  censorship  did 
not  seriously  impede  the  exertions  of  Protestant  controversial- 
ists ;  for  it  contained  a  proviso  in  fisivour  of  the  two  Universities, 
and  authorised  the  publication  of  theological  works  licensed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was  therefore  out  of  the 
power  of  the  government  to  silence  the  defenders  of  the  estab- 
lished religion.  They  were  a  numerous,  an  intrepid,  and  a  weU 
appointed  band  of  combatants.  Among  them  were  eloquent 
declaimers,  expert  dialecticians,  scholars  deeply  read  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  and  in  all  parts  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Some  of  them,  at  a  later  period,  turned  against  one  another  the 
formidable  arms  which  they  had  wielded  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  by  their  fierce  contentions  and  insolent  tri- 
umphs brought  reproach  on  the  Church  which  they  had  saved. 
But  at  present  they  formed  an  united  phalanx.  In  the  van 
appeared  a  rank  of  steady  and  skilful  veterans,  Tillotson,  Still- 
ingfleet,  Sherlock,  Prideaux,  Whitby,  Patrick,  Tenison,  Wake. 
The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  most  distinguished  bachelors 
of  arts  who  were  studying  for  deacon's  orders.  Conspicuous 
amongst  the  recruits  whom  Cambridge  sent  to  the  field  was  a 
distinguished  pupil  of  the  great  Newton,  Henry  Wharton,  who 
had,  a  few  months  before,  been  senior  wrangler  of  his  year,  and 
whose  early  death  was  soon  after  deplored  by  men  of  m  parties 
as  an  irreparable  loss  to  letters.*  Oxford  was  not  less  proud  of 
a  youth,  whose  great  powers,  first  essayed  in  this  conflict,  after- 
wards troubled  the  Church  and  the  Stat^  during  forty  eventful 
years,  Francis  Atterbury.  By  such  men  as  these  every  question 
in  issue  between  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants  was  debated, 
sometimes  in  a  popular  style  which  boys  and  women  could  com 
prehend,  sometimes  with  the  utmost  subtlety  of  logic,  and  some 
times  with  an  immense  display  of  learning.  The  pretensions 
of  the  Holy  See,  the  authority  of  tradition,  purgatory,  transub- 
stantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  adoration  of  the  host, 
the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  confession,  penance,  indul- 
gences, extreme  unction,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  adoration 
of  images,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  monastic  vows,  the 
practice  of  celebrating  public  worship  in  a  tongue  unknown  to 
the  multitude,  the  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Some,  the  history 
of  the  Reformation,  the  characters  of  the  chief  reformers,  were 

#  See  the  preface  to  Henry  Wliart<m's  Pogtiramous  Sennone. 
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oopiously  discussed.  Great  nnmbeis  of  absard  legends  about 
miracles  wroi^ht  by  saints  and  relics  were  translated  from  the 
Italian,  and  published  as  specimens  of  the  priestcraft  by  whidi 
the  greater  part  of  Christendom  had  been  fooled.  Of  the  tracts 
put  tbrth  on  these  subjects  by  Anglican  divines  during  the  8h(^ 
reign  of  James  the  Second  many  hare  probably  perished. 
Those  which  may  still  be  found  in  our  great  libraries  make  up 
a  mass  of  near  twenty  thousand  pages.^ 

The  Boman  Catholics  did  not  yield  the  victory  without  a 
struggle.  One  of  Hiem,  named  Henry  Hills,  had  been  appointed 
printer  to  the  royal  household  and  chapel,  and  had  been  placed 
by  the  King  at  tibe  head  oi  a  great  office  in  London  from  which 
theological  tracts  came  forth  by  hundreds.  Obadiah  Walker's 
press  was  not  less  active  at  Oxford.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  some  bad  translations  of  Bossuet's  admirable  works,  these 
establishments  put  forth  nothing  of  the  smallest  value.  It  was 
indeed  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and  candid  Roman  Catholic 
to  deny  that  the  champions  of  his  Church  were,  in  every  talent 
and  acquirement,  completely  overmatched.  The  ablest  of  them 
would  not,  on  the  other  side,  have  been  considered  as  of  the 
third  rate.  Many  of  them,  even  when  they  had  something  to 
say,  knew  not  how  to  say  it  They  had  been  excluded  by  their 
rehgion  from  English  schools  and  universities;  Bot  had  they 
ever,  till  the  accession  of  James,  found  England  an  agreeable,  or 
even  a  safe,  residence.  They  had  therefore  passed  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  on  the  Continent,  and  had  almost  unlearned 
their  mother  tongue.  When  they  preached,  their  outlandish 
accent  moved  the  derision  of  the  audience.  They  spelt  like 
washerwomen.  Their  diction  was  disfigured  by  foreign  idioms ; 
and,  when  they  meant  to  be  eloquent,  they  imitated,  as  well  as 
they  could,  what  was  considered  as  fine  writing  in  those  Italian 
academies  where  rhetoric  had  then  reached  the  last  stage  of 
corruption.  Disputants  labouring  under  these  disadvantages 
would  scarcely,  even  with  truth  on  their  side,  have  been  able  to 
make  head  against  men  whose  style  is  eminently  distinguished 
by  simple  purity  and  graccf 

*  This  I  can  attest  from  my  own  researdies.  There  is  an  excellent 
collection  in  the  British  Museum.  Birch  tells  us,  in  his  life  of  TiUot- 
son,  that  Archlxushop  Wake  had  not  been  able  to  form  even  a  perfect 
catalogue  of  all  the  tracts  published  in  this  controversy. 

f  Cardinal  Howard  spoKe  strongly  to  Burnet  at  Ilome  on  tibis  sub- 
jeet  Burnet,  i  662.  There  is  a  curious  passage  to  the  same  efifect  in 
a  despatch  of  Barillon :  but  I  have  mislaid  the  reference. 

One  of  the  Roman  Catholic  divines  who  engaged  in  this  oontrovers;^ 
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Hie  situation  of  England  in  the  year  1686  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  c^  the  French  Ambassador.  '^  The 
discontent,"  he  wrote,  '*  is  great  and  general :  but  the  fear  of 
incurring  still  worse  evils  restrains  all  who  have  anything  to  lose. 
The  King  openly  expresses  his  joy  at  finding  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion to  strike  bold  strokes.  He  Mkes  to  b^  complimented  on 
this  subject  He  has  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  has  assured 
me  that  he  will  not  flinch."^ 

Meanwhile  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  events  of  grave  im- 
portance had  taken  place.  The  situation  of  the  episcopalian 
Protestants  of  Scotland  differed  widely  from  that  in  which  their 
Enghsh  brethren  stood.  In  the  south  of  the  island  the  religion 
of  the  state  was  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  had  a  strength 
altogether  independent  of  the  strength  derived  from  the  support 
.of  the  government  The  sincere  conformists  were  flEtr  more  nu- 
merous than  the  Papists  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters  taken 
together.  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  was  the  Church 
of  a  small  minority.    The  majority  of  the  lowland  population 

a  Jesmt  xuuned  Andrew  Pulton,  whom  Mr.  Oliver,  in  his  l»ography 
of  the  Order,  pronounces  to  have  been  a  man  of  distinguished  abihty, 
veiy  frankly  owns  his  deficiencies.  "A.  P.  having  been  eighteen 
years  out  of  his  own  country,  pretends  not  yet  to  any  peifection 
of  tbe  "B^glifth  expression  or  orthography."  His  orthography  is  indeed 
deplorable.  In  one  of  his  letters  wright  is  ]>ut  for  write,  woed  f(Kr 
would.  He  challenged  Temson  to  depute  with  him  in  Latin,  that 
they  might  be  on  equal  terms.  In  a  contemporary  satire,  entitled  The 
Advice,  w  the  following  couplet : — 

**  Send  Pulton  to  be  lashed  at  Busby's  aehool. 
That  he  in  print  no  longer  play  the  fooL" 

Another  Roman  Catholic,  named  William  Clench,  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  Pope's  suj)remacy,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Queen  in  Italiaa 
The  followmg  specimen  of  his  style  may  suffice.  "  O  del  sagro  marito 
fortunata  consorte  1  O  dolce  alleviamento  d'  affitri  alti !  O  grato  ris- 
toro  di  pensieri  noiosi,  nel  cui  petto  latteo,  lucente  specduo  dlLUbata 
matronal  pudicizia,  nel  cui  seno  odorato,  come  in  porto  d'amor,  si  ritira 
il  Giaeomo  I  O  beata  resia  coppia  1  O  felice  inserto  tra  I'invincibil 
leoni  e  le  candide  tu^vale  I 

Clench's  English  is  of  a  piece  with  his  Tuscan.  For  example,  **  Pe- 
ter signifies  an  inexpugnable  rock,  able  to  evacuate  all  the  plots  ot 
hell's  divan,  and  naufragate  all  the  lurid  designs  of  empoisoned  here- 
tics." 

Another  Roman  Catholic  treatise,  entitled  **  The  Church  of  England 
truly  represented,"  begins  by  informing  us  that  **  the  ignis  fatuus  of 
reformation,  whidi  had  srown  to  a  eomet  by  many  acts  of  spoil  and 
rapine,  had  been  ushered  into  England,  purified  of  the  filth  whifh  it 
had  contracted  among  the  lakes  of  the  Alps." 

*  BariUon,  July  if*  1686. 
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was  firmly  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  discipline.  Prelaejr  waa 
abhorred  by  the  great  body  of  Scottish  Protestants,  both  as  an 
unscriptural  and  as  a  foreign  institution.  It  was  regarded  by 
the  disciples  of  Knox  as  a  relic  of  the  abominations  of  Babylon 
the  Great  It  painfully  reminded  a  people  proud  of  the  mem- 
ory of  Wallace  and  Bruce  that  Scotland,  since  her  sovereigns 
had  succeeded  to  a  fairer  inheritence,  had  been  independent  in 
name  only.  The  episcopal  polity  was  also  closely  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  all  the  evils  produced  by  twenty-five  years, 
of  corrupt  'and  cruel  maladministration.  Nevertheless  this  polity 
stood,  though  on  a  narrow  basis  and  amidst  fearful  storms,  tot- 
tering indeed,  yet  upheld  by  the  dvil  magistrate,  and  leaning 
for  support,  whenever  danger  became  serious,  on  the  power  of 
England.  The  records  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  were  thick 
set  with  laws  denouncing  vengeance  on  those  who  in  any  direc-. 
tion  strayed  from  the  prescribed  pale.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the 
time  of  Knox,  and  breathing  his  spirit,  it  was  a  high  crime  to 
hear  mass,  and  the  third  offence  was  capital.*  An  Act  recently 
passed,  at  the  instance  of  James,  made  it  death  to  preach  in  any 
Presbyterian  conventicle  whatever,  and  even  to  attend  such  a 
conventicle  in  the  open  air.f  The  Eucharist  was  not,  as  in 
England,  degraded  into  a  civil  test ;  but  no  person  could  hold 
any  office,  could  sit  in  Parliament,  or  could  even  vote  for  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  without  subscribing,  under  the  sanction  of  an 
oath,  a  declaration  which  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
principles  both  of  the  Papists  and  of  the  Covenanter8.J 

In  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  there  were  two  parties  cor- 
r^ponding  to  the  two  parties  which  were  contending  against 
eadi  other  at  Whitehall.  William  Douglas,  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  was  Lord  Treasurer,  and  had,  during  some  years,  been 
considered  as  first  minister.  He  was  nearly  connected  by  affinity, 
by  similarity  of  opinions,  and  by  similarity  of  temper,  with  the 
Treasurer  of  England.  Both  were  Tories :  both  were  men  of 
hot  temper  and  strong  prejudices ;  both  were  ready  to  support 
their  master  in  any  attack  on  the  civil  liberties  of  his  people ; 
but  both  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  Established  Church. 
Queensberry  bad  early  notified  to  the  court  that,  if  any  innova- 
tion affecting  that  Church  were  contemplated,  to  such  innovation 
he  could  be  no  party.  But  among  his  colleagues  were  several 
men  not  less  unprincipled  than  Sunderland.    &  truth  the  Coun- 

♦  Act  ParL  Aug.  24.  1660;  Dec.  16. 1667. 

t  Act  ParL  May  8. 1686.  X  ^'^  ^^^^  Aug.  81. 1681 
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cil  chamber  at  Edinburgh  had  been,  during  a  quarter  of  a  een^ 
tury,  a  seminary  of  all  public  and  private  vices ;  and  some  of 
the  politicians  whose  character  had  been  formed  there  had  a 
peculiar  hardness  of  heart  and  forehead  to  which  Westminster, 
even  in  that  bad  age,  could  hardly  show  anything  quite  equal. 
The  Chancellor,  James  Drummond,  Earl  of  Perth,  and  his 
brother,  the  Secretary  of  State,  John  Lord  Melfort,  were  bent 
on  supplanting  Queensberry.  The  Chancellor  had  already  an 
unquestionable  title  to  the  royal  favour.  He  had  brought  into 
use  a  little  steel  thumb-screw  which  gave  such  exquisite  torment 
that  it  had  wrung  confessions  even  out  of  men  on  whom  His 
Majesty's  favourite  boot  had  been  tried  in  vain.*  But  it  was 
well  known  that  even  barbarity  was  not  so  sure  a  way  to  the 
heart  of  James  as  apostasy.  To  apostasy,  therefore,  Perth  aid 
Melfort  resorted  with  a  certain  audacious  baseness  which  no 
English  statesman  could  hope  to  emulate.  They  declared  that 
the  papers  found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  the  Second  had 
converted  them  both  to  the  true  faith ;  and  they  began  to  con- 
fess and  to  hear  mass.f  How  little  conscience  had  to  do 
with  Perth's  change  of  religion  he  amply  proved  by  taking  ta 
wife,  a  few  weeks  later,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the 
Church  which  he  had  just  joined,  a  lady  who  was  his  cousin 
gei:man,  without  waiting  for  a  dispensation.  When  the  good 
Pope  learned  this,  he  said,  with  scorn  and  indignation  which 
well  became  him,  that  this  was  a  strange  sort  of  conversion.! 
But  James  was  more  easily  satisfied.  The  apostates  presented 
themselves  at  Whitehall,  and  there  received  such  assurances  of 
his  favour,  that  they  ventured  to  bring  direct  charges  s^ainst 
the  Treasurer.  Those  charges,  however,  were  so  evidently  frivo- 
lous that  James  was  forced  to  acquit  the  accused  minister;  and 
many  thought  that  the  Chancellor  had  ruined  himself  by  his 
malignant  eagerness  to  ruin  his  rival.  There  were  a  few,  how- 
ever, who  judged  more  correctly.  Halifax,  to  whom  Perth  ex- 
pressed some  apprehensions,  answered  with  a  sneer  that  there 
was  no  danger.  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  Lord ;  thy  fidth  hath 
made  thee  whole."  The  prediction  was  correct  Perth  and 
Melfort  went  "back  to  Edinburgh,  the  real  heads  of  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country .§  Another  member  of  the  Scottish  Privy 
Council,  Alexander  Stuart,  Earl  of  Murray,  the  descendant  and 
heir  of  the  Regent,  abjured  the  religion  of  which  his  illustrious 

»  Burnet,  i  684.  +  Ibid  i  «52,  658, 

t  Ibid,  i  678.  %  Ibid  i.  608. 
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anoefttor  bad  been  tbe  foremost  cbampion,  and  declared  bimself 
a  member  of  tbe  Cburcb  of  Rome.  Devoted  as  Queensberrj 
bad  always  been  to  tbe  cause  of  prerogative,  be  could  not  stand 
bis  ground  against  competitors  wbo  were  willing  to  pay  sucb  a 
price  for  tbe  &vour  of  tbe  court.  He  bad  to  endure  a  succes- 
sion of  mortifications  and  bumiliations  similar  to  tbose  whicb, 
about  tbe  same  time,  began  to  embitter  tbe  life  of  bis  friend 
Rocbester.  Royal  letters  came  down  autborising  Papists  to  bold 
offices  witbout  taking  tbe  test  Tbe  clergy  were  strictly  cbarged 
not  to  reflect  on  tbe  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  tbeir  discourses. 
Tbe  Cbancellor  took  on  bimself  to  send  tbe  macers  of  tbe  Priv^- 
Council  round  to  tbe  few  printers  and  booksellers  wbo  could 
tben  be  found  in  Edinburgh,  charging  them  not  to  publish  any 
work  witbout  bis  license.  It  was  well  understood  that  this  order 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Protestant  treatises. 
One  honest  stationer  told  Uie  messengers  that  he  bad  in  bis  shop 
a  book  which  reflected  in  very  coarse  terms  on  Popery,  and  beg- 
ged to  know  whether  be  might  sell  it.  They  asked  to  see  it ; 
and  he  showed  them  a  copy  of  tbe  Bible.^  A  cargo  of  images, 
beads,  crosses  and  censers  arrived  at  Leith  directed  to  Lord 
Perth.  The  importation  of  sucb  articles  had  long  been  con- 
sidered as  illegal ;  but  now  tbe  officers  of  tbe  customs  allowed 
the  superstitious  garments  and  trinkets  to  pass.f  In  a  short 
time  it  was  known  that  a  Popish  chapel  bad  been  fitted  up  in 
the  Chancellor's  bouse,  and  that  mass  was  regularly  said  there. 
The  mob  rose.  The  mansion  where  the  idolatrous  rites  were 
celebrated  was  fiercely  attacked.  Tbe  iron  bars  which  protected 
the  windows  were  wrenched  ofl*.  Lady  Perth  and  some  of  her 
female  friends  were  pelted  with  mud.  One  rioter  was  seized, 
and  ordered  by  the  Privy  Council  to  be  whipped.  His  fellows 
rescued  him  and  beat  tbe  hangman.  The  city  was  all  niffbt  in 
confusion.  The  students  of  tbe  University  mingled  wiw  the 
crowd  and  animated  the  tumult.  Zealous  bumbers  drank  tbe 
health  of  tbe  college  lads  and  confusion  to  Papists,  and  en- 
couraged each  other  to  face  the  troops.  Tbe  troops  were  already 
under  arms.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  Claverhouse's 
dragoons,  tbe  dread  and  abhorrence  of  Scotland.  They  were 
now  received  with  a  shower  of  stones,  which  wounded  an  officer. 
Orders  were  given  to  fire ;  and  several  citizens  were  killed.  The 
disturbance  was  serious ;  but  tbe  Drummonds,  inflamed  by  re- 
sentment and  ambition,  exaggerated  it  strangely.    Queensberry 

*  Foimtainha]],  Jan.  28.  168i*  f  FouDtaiohall,  Jan.  11. 168f. 
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observed  that  their  reports  would  lead  any  person,  who  had  not 
been  a  witness  of  the  tumult,  to  believe  that  a  sedition  as  formi* 
dable  as  that  of  Masaniello  had  been  raging  at  Edinbui^h.  They 
in  return  accused  the  Treasurer,  not  only  of  extenuating  the 
crime  of  the  insurgents,  but  of  having  himself  prompted  it,  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  evidence  of  his  guilt.  One  of 
the  ringleaders,  who  had  been  taken,  was  offered  a  pardon  if  he 
would  own  that  Queensberry  had  set  him  on ;  but  the  same  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  which  had  impelled  the  unhappy  prisoner  to 
criminal  violence,  prevented  him  from  purchasing  his  life  by  a 
calumny.  He  and  several  of  his  accomplices  were  hanged.  A 
soldier,  who  was  accused  of  exclaiming,  during  the  afl^y,  that 
he  should  like  to  run  his  sword  through  a  Papist,  was  shot ;  and 
Edinburgh  was  again  quiet :  but  the  sufferers  were  regarded  as 
martyrs ;  and  the  Popish  Chancellor  became  an  object  of  mortal 
hatred,  which  in  no  long  time  was  largely  gratified.* 

The  King  was  mu(£  incensed.  The  news  of  the  tumult 
reached  him  when  the  Queen,  assisted  by  the  Jesuits,  had  lust 
triumphed  over  Lady  Dorchester  and  her  Protestant  allies. 
The  malecontents  should  find,  he  declared,  that  the  only  effect 
of  the  resistance  offered  to  his  will  was  to  make  him  more  and 
more  resolute.f  He  sent  orders  to  the  Scottish  Council  to 
punish  the  guilty  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  to  make  unspar- 
ing use  of  the  boot^  He  pretended  to  be  fully  convinced  of  the 
Treasurer's  innocence,  and  wrote  to  that  mmister  in  gracious 
words ;  but  the  gracious  words  were  accompanied  by  ungracious 
acts.  The  Scottish  Treasury  was  put  into  commission  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Rochester,  who  probably  saw  his 
own  fate  prefigured  in  that  of  his  kinsman.§  Queensberry  was, 
indeed,  named  first  Commissioner,  and  was  made  President  of 
the  Privy  Council :  but  his  &11,  though  thus  br<»ken,  was  still  a 
ML  He  was  also  removed  from  the  government  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  confidential  post  by 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  Roman  Catholic.| 

*  FountaiDhall,  Jan.  81.  and  Feb.  1.  168f-;  Burnet^  I  678.;  TriaU 
of  Dayid  Mowbray  and  Alexander  Keith,  in  the  collection  of  State 
Trials;  Bcmrepanz,  Feb.  -j^. 

J  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Feb.  if  1686. 
FountainhaU,  Feb.  16.;  Wodrow,  book  iii.  chap.  x.  sec.  8.    "We 
require,"  Bob  Majesty  graciously  wrote,  "that  you  spore  no  legal  trial 
by  torture  or  otherwise." 
S  Bcmrepaux,  Feb.  if  1«86. 
I  Fomtsinhall,  Mareh  11. 1686 ;  Adda,  March  ifr' 
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And  now  a  letter  anrived  from  London,  fully  explaining  to  tbe 
Scottish  Privy  Council  the  intentions  of  the  King.  Wbat  he 
wanted  was  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be  exempted  from 
all  laws  imposing  penalties  and  disabilities  on  account  of  noncon- 
formity, but  that  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters  should  go 
on  without  mitigation.*  This  scheme  encountered  strenuous 
opposition  in  the  Council.  Some  members  were  unwilling  to 
see  the  existing  laws  relaxed.  Others,  who  were  by  no  means 
av^-se  to  some  relaxation,  yet  felt  that  it  would  be  monstrous  to 
admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  and 
yet  lo  leave  unrepealed  the  Act  which  made  it  death  to  attend  a 
Presbyterian  conventicle.  The  answer  of  the  board  was,  therefore, 
less  obsequious  than  usual.  The  King  in  reply  sharply  repri- 
manded his  undutiful  Councillors,  and  ordered  three  of  theni, 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  George  Lockhart,  and  General 
Drummond,  to  attend  him  at  Westminster.  Hamilton's  abilities 
and  knowledge,  though  by  no  means  such  as  would  have 
sufficed  to  raise  an  obscure  man  to  eminence,  appeared  highly 
respectable  in  one  who  was  premier  peer  of  Scotland.  Lockhart 
had  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  jurists,  logicians,  and 
orators  that  his  country  had  produced,  and  enjoy^  also  that 
sort  of  consideration  which  is  derived  from  large  possessions;  for 
his  estate  was  such  as  at  thsd;  time  veiy  few  Scottish  nobles 
possessed.!  He  had  been  lately  appointed  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  Drummond,  a  younger  brother  of  Perth  and 
Melfort,  was  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland.  He  vrss  a 
loose  and  profane  man :  but  a  sense  of  honour  which  his  two 
kinsmen  wanted  restrained  him  from  a  public  apostasy.  He 
lived  and  died,  in  the  significant  phrase  of  one  of  his  countrymen, 
a  bad  Christian,  but  a  good  Protestant  | 

James  was  pleased  by  the  dutiful  language  which  the  three 
Councillors  used  when  first  they  appeared  before  him.  He 
spoke  highly  of  them  to  Barillon,  and  particularly  extolled 
Lockhart  as  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  Scotchman  living. 
They  soon  proved,  however,  less  tractable  than  had  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  it  was  rumoured  at  court  that  they  had  been  per- 
verted by  the  company  which  they  had  kept  in  London.  Hamil- 
ton lived  much  with  zealous  churchmen ;  and  it  might  be  feared 
th&t  Lockhart,  who  was  related  to  the  Wharton  family,  had 

*  This  letter  is  dated  March  4.  1686. 

{BariUon,  April  if  1686 ;  Burnet,  I  870. 
The  words  are  in  a  letter  of  Johnstone  of  WarittotHL 
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Men  into  still  won^  society.  In  truth  it  was  nataml  that 
statesmen  fresh  from  a  oonntry  where  opposition  in  anj  other 
form  than  that  of  insurrection  and  assassination  had  long  been 
almost  unknown,  and  where  all  that  was  not  lawless  fury  was 
abject  submission,  should  have  been  struck  by  the  earnest  and 
stubborn,  yet  sober,  discontent  which  pervaded  England,  and 
should  have  b^en  emboldened  to  try  the  experiment  of  constitu- 
tional resistance  to  the  royal  will.  They  indeed  declared  them- 
selves willing  to  grant  large  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but 
on  two  conditions ;  first,  that  similar  indulgence  should  be 
extended  to  the  Oalvinistic  sectaries;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Ein^  should  bind  himself  by  a  solemn  promise  not  to  attempt 
anyming  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

Both  conditions  were  highly  distasteful  to  James.  He  reluct- 
antly agreed,  however,  after  a  dispute  vidiich  lasted  several  days, 
that  some  indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the  Presbyterians : 
but  he  would  by  no  means  consent  to  allow  them  the  full  liberty 
which  he  demanded  for  members  of  his  own  comnranion.*  To 
the  second  condition  proposed  by  the  three  Scottish  Councillors 
he  positively  refused  to  listen.  The  Protestant  religion,  he  said, 
was  false ;  and  he  would  not  give  any  guarantee  that  he  would 
not  use  his  power  to  the  prejudice  of  a  false  religion.  The 
altercation  was  long,  and  was  not  brought  to  a  conclusion  satas- 
fiwtory  to  either  party.f 

The  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Estates  drew 
near;  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  {hree  Councillors  should 
leave  London  to  attend  their  parliamentary  duty  at  Edinburgh* 
On  this  occasion  another  affront  was  offered  to  Queensberry.  In 
the  late  session  he  had  held  the  office  of  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, and  had  in  that  capacity  represented  the  majesty  of 
the  absent  King.  This  dignity,  the  greatest  to  which  a  Scottish 
noble  could  aspire,  was  now  transferred  to  the  renegade  Murray. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  the  Parliament  met  at  Edin- 
burgh. A  letter  fix>m  the  King  was  read.  He  exhorted  the 
Estates  to  give  relief  to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  (^ered 

*  Some  words  of  Barilloa  deserve  to  be  transmbed.  They  would 
alone  suffice  to  decide  a  questioa  which  ignorance  and  party  spirit  have 
done  much  to  perplex.  "  Oette  liberty  accordee  aux  nonconformistes 
a  faite  une  grande  difficulte,  et  a  ete  debattue  pendant  plusieurs  jours. 
Le  Roy  d*iGigleterre  avoit  fort  enrie  que  les  Catholiques  eussent  seuls 
la  liberty  de  Texercice  de  leur  religion.      April  j^  1686. 

t  BarilloB,  April ff  1686;  Gitters,  April |f  ff.  Hay  ^^ 
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in  return  a  &ee  trade  wi&  England  and  an  amnesty  for  pditici^ 
offences.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  answer 
That  committee,  though  named  by  Murray,  and  composed  of 
Privy  Councillors  and  courtiers,  framed  a  reply,  full  indeed  of 
dutiful  and  respectful  expressions,  yet  clearly  indicating  a  deter- 
mination to  refuse  what  the  King  demanded.  The  Estates,  it 
was  said,  would  go  as  far  as  their  consciences  would  allow  to 
meet  His  Majesty's  wishes  respecting  his  subjects  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  These  expressions  were  far  from  satisfying 
the  Chancellor ;  yet,  such  as  they  were,  he  was  forced  to  content 
himself  with  them,  and  even  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  Parliament  to  adopt  them.  Objection  was  taken  by  some 
zealous  Protestants  to  the  mention  made  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  There  was  no  such  religion.  There  was  an  idolatrous 
apostasy,  which  the  laws  punished  with  the  halter,  and  to  which 
it  did  not  become  Christian  men  to  give  flattering  titles.  To 
call  such  a  superstition  Catholic  was  to  giv^  up  the  whole  ques- 
tion which  was  at  issue  between  Rome  and  the  Reformed  Churches. 
The  offer  of  a  free  trade  with  England  was  treated  as  an  insult. 
"  Our  fathers,"  said  one  orator,  "  sold  their  King  for  southern 
gold ;  and  we  still  lie  under  the  reproach  of  that  foul  bargain. 
Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  have  sold  our  God  I"  Sir  John 
Lauder  of  Fountainhall,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  suggested  the  words,  "the  persons  commonly  called 
Roman  Catholics."  "  Would  you  nickname  His  Majesty  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  Chancellor.  The  answer  drawn  by  the  committee 
was  carried ;  but  a  large  and  respectable  minority  voted  against 
the  proposed  words  as  too  courtly.^  It  was  remarked  that  the 
representatives  of  the  towns  were,  almost  to  a  man,  against  the 
government  Hitherto  those  members  had  been  of  small  account 
in  the  Parliament,  and  had  generally  been  considered  as  the 
retainers  of  powerful  noblemen.  They  now  showed,  for  the  first 
time,  an  independence,  a  resolution,  and  a  spirit  of  combination 
which  alarmed  the  court,  f 

The  answer  was  so  unpleasing  to  James  that  he  did  not  suffer 
it  to  be  printed  in  the  Gazette.  Soon  he  learned  that  a  law, 
such  as  he  wished  to  see  passed,  would  not  even  be  brought  in. 
The  Lords  of  Articles,  whose  business  was  to  draw  up  the  acts 
on  which  the  Estates  were  afterwards  to  deliberate,  were  virtually 
nominated  by  himself.  Yet  even  the  Lords  of  Articles  proved 
refractory.     When  they  met,  the  three  Privy  Councillors  who 

•  Fountainhall,  May  6. 1686.  f  Ifaid.  June  16.  168(1  , 
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had  lately  returned  fix>m  London  took  tbe  lead  in  opposition  to 
the  royal  will.  Hamilton  declared  plainly  that  he  could  not  do 
what  was  asked.  He  was  a  faithful  and  loyal  subject ;  but  there 
was  a  limit  imposed  by  conscience.  "ConsciendeP  said  the 
Chancellor :  "  conscience  is  a  vague  word,  which  signifies  any- 
thing or  nothing."  Lockhart,  who  sate  in  Parliament  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  county  of  Lanark,  struck  in.  ^  If  con- 
science," he  said,  ^'  be  a  word  without  meaning,  we  will  change 
it  for  another  phrase  which,  I  hope,  means  something.  For 
conscience  let  us  put  the  fundamental  laws  of  ScotUmd."  These 
words  raised  a  fierce  debate.  General  Drummond,  who  repre- 
Miited  Perthshire,  declared  that  he  agreed  with  Hamilton  and 
Lockhart.     Most  of  the  Bishops  present  took  the  same  side.* 

It  was  plain  that,  even  in.  the  Committee  of  Articles,  James 
could  not  command  a  majority.  He  was  mortified  and  irritated 
by  the  lidings.  He  held  warm  and  menacing  language,  and 
punished  some  of  his  mutinous  servants,  in  the  hope  that  the 
rest  would  take  warning.  Several  persons  were  dbmissed  from 
the  Council  board.  Several  were  deprived  of  pensions,  which 
formed  an  important  part  of  their  income.  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie of  Rosehaugh  was  the  most  distinguished  victim.     He  had 

*  Citters,  May  -H*  1686.  Citters  informed  the  States  that  he  had 
his  intelligence  n'om  a  sure  hand  I  will  transcribe  part  of  his  narra- 
tive. It  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  pyebald  dialect  in  which  the 
Dutch  diplomatLsts  of  that  age  corresponded 

"Des  konigs  missive,  boven  en  TOhalven  den  Hoog  Gonmiissaris 
aensprake,  aen  het  parlement  a^esonden,  gelyck  dat  altoos  gebruycke- 
lyck  is,  waerby  Syne  Majeateyt  nu  in  genere  versocht  hieft  de  mitigatie 
dfer  rigoureuse  ofte  sanglante  wetten  van  het  Ryck  jeg^ns  het  Pausdom, 
in  het  Generate  Comiiee  des  Articles  (soo  men  het  daer  naemt^  na 
ordre  gestelt  en  gdesen  synde,  in  't  voteren,  den  Hertoe  van  Hamilton 
onder  anderen  kUer  uyt  seyde  dat  hy  daertoe  niet  sonde  verstaen,  dat 
hy  anders  genegen  was  den  konig  in  alien  voorval  getrouw  te  dienen 
volgens  het  dictamen  syner  consdentle :  't  gene  reden  gaf  aen  de  Lord 
Cancelier  de  Grave  rerts  te  seggen  dat  het  woort  oonacientie  niets 
en  beduyde,  en  alleen  een  individuum  vagum  was,  waerop  der  Cheva- 
lier Locquard  dan  verder  gingh ;  wil  man  niet  verstaen  ae  betyckenis 
van  het  woordt  consdentle,  soo  sal  ik  in  fortloribus  seggen  dat  wy 
m^men  volgens  de  fondamentale  wetten  van  het  ryck." 

There  is,  m  the  Hind  Let  Loose,  a  curious  passage  to  which  I  should 
have  given  no  credit,  but  for  this  despatch  of  Citters.  "Thev  cannot 
endure  so  much  as  to  hear  of  the  name  of  conscience.  One  uiat  waa 
Well  acquaint  with  the  Council's  humour  in  this  point  told  a  gentle- 
man that  was  going  before  them,  '  I  beseeh  you,  whatever  you  do^ 
tpeak  nothing  of  conscience  before  the  Lords,  for  they  cannot  abide  to 
hear  lliat  word*'' 
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long  held  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  and  taken  such  a  {>art  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters  that  to  tbis  day  he  holds,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  austere  and  godly  peasantry  of  Scotland,  a 
place  not  &r  removed  from  the  unenviable  eminence  occupied 
hy  Claverhouse.  The  legal  attainments  of  Mackenzie  were  not 
of  the  highest  order :  hut,  as  a  scholar,  a  wit,  and  an^  orator,  he 
stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen ;  and  his  renown 
had  spread  even  to  the  coffeehouses  of  London  and  the  cloisters 
of  Oxford.  The  remains  of  his  forensic  speeches  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  parts,  but  are  somewhat  disfigured  by  what 
he  doubtless  considered  as  Ciceronian  graces,  interjections  which 
show  more  art  than  passion,  and  elaborate  amplifications,  in 
which  epithet  rises  above  epithet  in  wearisome  climax.  He  had 
now,  for  the  fii^t  time,  been  found  scrupulous.  He  was,  there- 
fore, in  spite  of  all  his  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  government^ 
d^Hived  of  his  office.  He  retired  into  the  country,  and  soon 
after  went  up  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  himself  but 
was  refused  admission  to  the  royal  presence.*  While  the  King 
was  thus  trying  to  terrify  the  Lords  of  Articles  into  submission, 
the  popular  voice  encouraged  them  to  persist.  The  utmost  ex- 
ertions of  the  Chancellor  could  not  prevent  the  national  sentiment 
from  expressing  itself  tb^ough  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  One 
tract,  written  with  such  boldness  and  acrimony  that  no  printer 
dared  to  put  it  in  type,  was  widely  circulated  in  manuscript. 
The  papers  which  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  had 
much  less  effect,  though  they  were  disseminated  at  the  public 
charge,  and  though  the  Scottish  defenders  of  the  government 
were  assisted  by  an  English  auxiliary  of  great  note,  Lestrange, 
who  had  been  sent  down  to  Edinburgh,  and  had  apartments  in 
Holyrood  House.f 

At  length,  afb^  three  weeks  of  debate,  the  Lords  of  Articles 
came  to  a  decision.  They  proposed  merely  that  Roman  Catho* 
lies  should  be  permitted  to  worship  God  in  private  houses  with- 
out incurring  any  penalty ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that,  far  as  this 
measure  was  from  coming  up  to  the  King^s  demands  and  ex* 
pectations,  the  Estates  either  would  not  pass  it  at  all,  or  would 
pass  it  with  great  restrictions  and  modifications. 

While  the  contest  lasted  the  anxiety  in  London  was  intense. 
Every  report,  every  line,  from  Edinburgh  was  eagerly  devoured* 
One  day  the  story  ran  that  £[amiIton  had  given  way  and  that 
the  government  would  carry  every  point.    Then  came  intelH** 

*  Fountainhall,  May  11. 168S.  f  Wodrow,  JJLx.9^ 
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mice  that  the  oppontion  bad  rallied  and  was  more  obstinate 
Ukan  ever.  At  toe  most  critical  moment  orders  were  sent  to  the 
poBtoffice  that  the  bags  from  Scotland  should  be  transmitted 
to  Whitehall  During  a  whole  week  not  a  single  private  letter 
from  -beyond  the  Tweed  was  dehvered  in  London.  In  our  age 
<mch  an  interruption  of  oonmmnication  would  throw  the  whole 
island  into  confusion:  but  there  was  then  so  little  trade  and 
oorre^ndence  between  England  and  Scotland  that  the  inconve- 
nience was  probably  much  smaller  than  has  been  often  occa- 
sioned in  our  own  time  by  a  short  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
Indian  mail.  While  the  ordinary  channels  of  information  were 
thus  dosed,  the  crowd  in  the  galleries  of  Whitehall  observed 
with  attention  the  countenances  of  the  King  and  his  ministers. 
It  was  noticed,  with  great  satis&ction,  that,  afier  every  express 
from  the  North,  the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  religion  looked 
more  and  more  gloomy.  At  length,  to  the  general  joy,  it  was 
announced  that  the  struggle  was  over,  that  the  government  had 
been  unable  to  carry  ita  measures,  and  that  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner had  adjourned  the  Parliament.*^ 

If  James  had  not  been  proof  to  all  warning,  these  events  would 
have  sufiGiced  to  warn  him.  A  few  months  before  this  time  the  most 
obsequious  of  English  Parliaments  had  refused  to  submit  to  his 
pleasure.  But  the  most  obsequious  of  English  Parliaments  might 
be  regarded  as  an  independent  and  high  spirited  assembly  when 
compared  with  any  Parliament  that  had  ever  sate  in  Scotland ;  and 
the  servile  spirit  of  Scottish  Parliaments  was  always  to  be  found  in 
the  highest  perfection,  extracted  and  condensed,  among  the  Lords 
of  Articles,  yet  even  Lords  of  Articles  had  been  refractory.  It 
was  plain  that  all  those  classes,  all  those  institutions,  which,  up 
to  this  year,  had  been  considered  as  the  strongest  supports  of 
monardLical  power,  mu8t>  if  the  King  persisted  in  his  insane 
policy,  be  reckoned  as  parts  of  the  opposition.  All  these  signs, 
however,  were  lost  upon  him.  To  every  expostulation  he  had 
one  answer:  he  would  never  give  way;  for  concession  had 
ruined  his  fathtf ;  and  his  unconquerable  firmness  was  loudly 
applauded  by  the  French  embassy  and  by  the  Jesuitical  cabal. 

He  now  proclaimed  that  he  had  been  only  too  gracious  when 
he  had  condescended  to  ask  the  assent  of  the  Scottish  Estates  to 
his  wishes.  His  prerogative  would  enable  him  not  only  to  pro- 
tect those  whom  he  favoured,  but  to  punish  those  who  had 

*  Oiiters,  ^^,  June  tV'  June  A*  1686 ;  FouotaiabaU,  Jim  V^ 
Lutbrell'8  IMary,  June  2. 16^ 
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crossed  him.  He  was  confident  that,  in  Scotland,  his  dispensing 
power  would  not  be  questioned  by  any  court  of  law.  There  was 
a  Scottish  Act  of  Supremacy  which  gave  to  the  soyereign  such 
a  control  over  the  Church  as  might  .have  satisfied  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Accordingly  Papists  were  admitted  in  crowds  to  offices 
and  honours.  The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who,  as  a  Lord  of  Par- 
liament, had  opposed  the  government,  was  arbitrarily  ejected 
from  his  see,  and  a  successor  was  appointed.  Queensberry  was 
stripped  of  all  lus  employments,  and  was  ordered  to  remain  at 
Edinburgh  till  the  accounts  of  the  Treasury  during  his  adminis- 
tration had  been  examined  and  approved.*  As  the  representa- 
tives of  the  towns  had  been  found  the  most  unmanageable  part 
of  the  Parliament,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  revolution  in 
every  burgh  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  similar  change  had 
recently  l^en  effected  in  England  by  judicial  sentences :  but  in 
Scotland  a  simple  mandate  of  the  prince  was  thought  sufficient 
All  elections  of  ma^trates  and  of  town  councils  were  prohibited; 
and  the  King  assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  filling  up  the 
chief  municipal  office8.f  In  a  formal  letter  to  the  Privy  Ooundl 
he  announced  his  intention  to  fit  up  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in 
his  palace  of  Holyrood;  and  he  gave  orders  that  the  Judges 
should  be  directed  to  treat  all  the  laws  against  Papists  as  null, 
on  pain  of  his  high  displeasure.  He  however  comforted  the 
Protestant  Episcopalians  by  assuring  them  that,  though  he  was 
determined  to  protect  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  t^aiost  them, 
he  was  equally  determined  to  protect  them  agsunst  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  &natics.  To  this  communication  Perth 
proposed  an  answer  couched  in  the  most  servile  terms.  The 
Council  now  contained  many  Papists ;  the  Protestant  members 
who  still  had  seats  had  been  cowed  by  the  Seng's  obstinacy  and 
severity ;  and  only  a  few  fEunt  murmurs  were  heard.  EEamilton 
threw  out  against  the  dispensing  power  some  hints  which  he 
made  haste  to  explain  away.  Lockhart  said  that  he  would  lose 
his  head  rather  than  sign  such  a  letter  as  the  Chancellor  had 
drawn,  but  took  care  to  say  this  in  a  whisper  which  was  heard 
only  by  friends.  Perth's  words  were  adopted  with  inconsidera- 
ble modifications ;  and  the  royal  commands  were  obeyed ;  but 
a  sullen  discontent  spread  through  that  minority  of  the  Scottish 
nation  by  the  aid  of  which  the  government  had  hitherto  held  the 
majority  down.;^ 

•  Fountainhall,  Jime  21. 1686.  f  Ibid  September  16. 1686. 

X  Fountainhall,  Sept  16. ;  Wodrow,  IIL  z.  8. 
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When  the  historian  of  this  troubled  reign  turns  to  Ireland, 
his  task  becomes  peculiarly  difficult  and  delicate.  His  steps, — 
to  borrow  the  fine  image  used  on  a  similar  occasion  by  a  Roman 
poet, — are  on  the  thin  crust  of  ashes,  beneath  which  the  lava  is 
still  glowing.  The  seventeenth  century  has,  in  that  unhappy 
country,  left  to  the  nineteenth  a  fatal  heritage  of  malignant  pas- 
sions. No  amnesty  for  the  mutual  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Sax- 
on defenders  of  Londonderry,  and  by  the  Celtic  defenders  of 
Limerick,  has  ever  been  granted  from  the  heart  by  either  race. 
To  this  day  a  more  than  Spartan  haughtiness  alloys  the  many 
noble  qualities  which  characterize  the  children  of  the  victors,  while 
a  Helot  feeling,  compounded  of  awe  and  hatred,  is  but  too  often 
discernible  in  the  children  of  the  vanquished.  Neither  of  the 
hostile  castes  can  justly  be  absolved  from  blame ;  but  the  chief 
blame  is  due  to  that  short  sighted  and  headstrong  prince  who, 
placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  might  have  reconciled  them, 
employed  all  his  power  to  inflame  their  animosity,  and  at  length 
forced  them  to  close  in  a  grapple  for  life  and  death. 

The  grievances  under  which  the  members  of  his  Church  la- 
boured in  Ireland  differed  widely  from  those  which  he  was  at- 
tempting to  remove  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  Irish  Stat- 
ute Book,  afterwards  polluted  by  intolerance  as  barbarous  as 
that  of  the  dark  ages,  then  contained  scarce  a  single  enactment, 
and  not  a  single  stringent  enactment,  imposing  any  penalty  on 
Papists  as  such.  On  our  side  of  Saint  George's  Channel  every 
priest  who  received  a  neophyte  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  liable  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  On  the 
other  side  he  incurred  no  such  danger.  A  Jesuit  who  landed  at 
Dover  took  his  life  in  his  hand ;  but  he  walked  the  streets  of 
Dublin  in  security.  Here  no  man  could  hold  office,  or  even 
earn  his  livelihood  as  a  barrister  or  a  schoolmaster,  without  pre- 
viously taking  the  oath  of  supremacy :  but  in  Ireland  a  public 
functionary  was  not  held  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  taking  that 
oath  unless  it  were  formally  tendered  to  him.*  It  therefore  did 
not  exclude  from  employment  any  person  whom  the  govem- 

*  The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Act  of  Supremacy,  2  Eliz.  chap.  1.,  are 
sabetantially  the  same  with  those  of  the  English  Act  of  Supremacy,  1 
£tiz.chap  1. :  but  the  English  act  was  soon  found  to  be  defective ;  and 
the  defect  was  suppUed  by  a  more  stringent  act,  5  Eli&  chap.  1.  No 
such  supplementary  law  was  made  in  Ireland.  That  the  oonstructiQii 
mentioned  in  the  text  was  put  on  the  Irish  Act  of  Supremacy,  we  are 
told  by  Archbishop  King:  State  of  Ireland,  chap,  ii  sec  9.  He  caJls 
this  construction  Jesditical;  bat  I  isaimot  see  it  in  ihat  li^ht 
VOL.  n. — E 
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ment  wished  to  promote.  The  sacramental  test  and  the  declara- 
tion against  transubstantiation  were  unknown;  nor  was  either 
House  of  Parliament  closed  against  any  religious  sect. 

It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  wa.^ 
in  a  situation  which  his  English  and  Scottish  brethren  in  the 
faith  might  well  envy.  In  fact,  however,  his  condition  was  more 
pitiable  and  irritating  than  theirs.  For,  though  npt  persecuted 
as  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  oppressed  as  an  Irishman.  In  his 
country  the  same  line  of  demarcation  which  separated  religions 
separated  races ;  and  he  was  of  the  conquered,  the  subjugated, 
the  degraded  race.  On  the  same  soil  dwelt  two  populations, 
locally  intermixed,  morally  and  politically  sundered.  The  differ- 
ence of  religion  was  by  no  means  the  only  difference,  and  was 
perhaps  not  even  the  chief  difference,  which  existed  between 
them.  They  sprang  from  different  stocks.  They  spoke  differ- 
ent languages.  They  had  different  national  characters  as  strong- 
ly opposed  as  any  two  national  characters  in  Europe.  They  were 
in  widely  different  stages  of  civilisation.  Between  two  such 
populations  there  could  be  little  sympathy ;  and  centuries  of 
calamities  and  wrongs  had  generated  a  strong  antipathy.  The 
relation  in  which  the  minority  stood  to  the  majority  resembled 
the  relation  in  which  the  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror 
stood  to  the  Saxon  churls,  or  the  relation  in  which  the  followers 
of  Cortes  stood  to  the  Indians  of  Mexico. 

The  appellation  of  Irish  was  then  given  exclusively  to  the 
Celts  and  to  those  families  which,  though  not  of  Celtic  origin, 
had  in  the  course  of  ages  degenerated  into  Celtic  manners. 
These  people,  probably  somewhat  under  a  million  in  number, 
had,  with  few  exceptions,  adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Among  them  resided  about  two  hundred  thousand  colonists, 
proud  of  their  Saxon  blood  and  of  their  Protestant  faith.* 

The  great  preponderance  of  numbers  on  one  side  was  more 
than  compensated  by  a  great  superiority  of  intelligence,  vigour, 
and  organization  on  the  other.  The  English  settlers  seem  to 
have  been,  in  knowledge,  energy,  and  perseverance,  rather  above 
than  below  the  average  level  of  the  population  of  the  mother 
country.  The  aboriginal  peasantry,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  an 
almost  savage  state.  They  never  worked  till  they  felt  the  sting 
of  hunger.  They  were  content  with  accommodation  inferior  to 
that  which,  in  happier  countries,  was  provided  for  domestic  cat- 
Ue.    Already  the  potato,  a  root  which  can  be  cultivated  with 

*  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland. 
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scarcely  any  art,  industry,  or  capital,  and  which  cannot  be  long 
stored,  had  become  the  food  of  the  common  people.*  From  a 
people  so  fed  diligence  and  forethought  were  not  to  be  expected. 
Even  within  a  few  miles  of  Dublin^  the  traveller,  on  a  soil  the 
richest  and  most  verdant  in  the  world,  saw  with  disgust  the  mis- 
erable burrows  out  of  which  squalid  and  half  naked  barbarians 
stared  wildly  at  him  as  he  passed.f 

The  aboriginal  aristocracy  retained  in  no  common  measure 
the  pride  of  birth,  but  had  lost  the  influence  which  is  derived 
from  wealth  and  power.  Their  lands  had  been  divided  by  Crom- 
well among  his  followers.  A  portion,  indeed,  of  the  vast  terri- 
tory which  he  had  confiscated  had,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  been  given  back  to  the  ancient  proprietors. 
But  much  the  greater  part  was  still  held  by  English  emigrants 
under  the  guarantee  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  This  act  had 
been  in  force  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  under  it  mortgages, 
settlements,  sales,  and  leases  without  number  had  been  made. 
The  old  Irish  gentry  were  scattered  over  the  whole  world.  De- 
scendants of  Milesian  chieftains  swarmed  in  all  the  courts  and 
camps  of  the  Continent.  Those  despoiled  proprietors  who  still 
remained  in  their  native  land,  brooded  gloomily  over  their 
losses,  pined  for  the  opulence  and  dignity  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived,  and  cherished  wild  hopes  of  another  revolution. 
A  person  of  this  class  was  described  by  his  countrymen  as  a  gen- 
tleman who  would  be  rich  if  justice  were  done,  as  a  gentleman 
who  had  a  fine  estate  if  he  could  only  get  it  X  He  seldom  be- 
took himself  to  any  peaceful  calling.  Trade,  indeed,  he  thought 
a  &r  more  disgraceful  resource  than  marauding.  Sometimes  he 
turned  freebooter.  Sometimes  he  contrived,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  to  live  by  coshering,  that  is  to  say,  by  quartering  himself 
on  the  old  tenants  of  his  family,  who,  wretched  as  was  their 
own  condition,  could  not  refuse  a  portion  of  their  pittance  to 
one  whom  they  still  regarded  as  their  rightful  lord.  §  The  na- 
tive gentleman  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  keep  or  to  regain 
some  of  his  land  too  often  lived  like  the  petty  prince  of  a  savage 
tribe,  and  indemnified  himself  for  the  humiliations  which  the 
dominant  race  made  him  suffer  by  governing  his  vassals  despot- 

*  Folitical  Anaton^  of  Ireland,  16*72;  Irish  Hudibras,  1689 ;  John 
Donton's  Account  of  Lreland,  1699. 

f  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  May  4. 1686. 

1  BiBhop  Malony*8  Letter  to  Bishop  Tyrrel,  March  8. 1689. 

§  Statute  10  <&  11  Charles  I.  chap.  16. ;  King's  State  of  the  Protes 
tants  of  Ireland,  chap,  ii  sec.  ^ 
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ically,  bj  keeping  a  rude  haram,  and  by  maddening  or  stupefy- 
ing himself  dailj  with  strong  drink.*  Politicallj  he  was  insig- 
nificant. No  statute,  indeed,  excluded  him  from  the  House  of 
Commons :  but  he  had  almost  as  little  chance  of  obtaining  a 
seat  there  as  a  man  of  colour  has  of  being  chosen  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States.  In  fact  only  one  Papist  had  been  returned 
to  the  Irish  Parliament  since  the  Restoration.  The  whole  legis- 
lative and  executive  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists ; 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  ruling  caste  was  upheld  by  a  standing 
army  of  seven  thousand  men,  on  whose  zeal  for  what  was  called 
the  English  interest  full  reliance  could  be  placed,  f 

On  a  close  scrutiny  it  would  have  been  found  that  neither  the 
Irish  nor  the  English  formed  a  perfectly  homogeneous  body. 
The  distinction  between  those  Irish  who  were  of  Celtic  blood, 
and  those  Irish  who  sprang  from  the  followers  of  Strongbow 
and  De  Burgh,  was  not  altogether  eSaced.  The  Fitses  some- 
times permitted  themselves  to  speak  with  scorn  of  the  Os  and 
Macs ;  and  the  Os  and  Macs  sometimes  repaid  that  scorn  with 
aversion.  In  the  preceding  generation  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  O'Neills  refiised  to  pay  any  mark  of  respect  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  old  Norman  descent  ^  They  say 
that  the  family  has  been  here  four  hundred  years.  No  matter. 
I  hate  the  clown  as  if  he  had  come  yesterday."];  It  seems, 
however,  that  such  feelings  were  rare,  and  that  the  feud  which 
had  long  raged  between  the  aboriginal  Celts  and  the  degenerate 
English  had  nearly  given  place  to  the  fiercer  feud  which  sepa- 
rate both  races  from  the  modem  and  Protestant  colony. 

The  colony  had  its  own  internal  disputes,  both  national  and 
religious.  The  majority  was  English;  but  a  laige  minority 
came  from  the  south  of  Scotland.  One  half  of  the  settlers 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church ;  the  other  half  were  Dis- 
senters. But  in  Ireland  Scot  and  Southron  were  strongly  bound 
together  by  their  common  Saxon  origin.  Churchman  and  Pres- 
byterian were  strongly  bound  together  by  their  common  Protes- 
tantism. All  the  colonists  had  a  common  language  and  a 
common  pecuniary  interest    They  were  surrounded  by  common 

*  King,  chap.  ii.  sec  8.  Miss  £dgeworth*s  King  Corny  belongs  to  a 
later  and  miicn  more  civiliaed  generation ;  but  whoever  has  studied  that 
admirable  portrait  can  form  some  notion  of  what  King  Comy's  great 
grand&ther  must  have  beea 

(King,  chap.  iii.  sec.  2. 
Sheridan  liS. ;  Preface  to  the  first  volanliB  of  the  Hibenua  Aa^ 
cana,  1690 ;  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Psrty  in  IreUuid,  1689^ 
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enemies,  and  ooald  be  safe  only  by  means  of  common  precau 
Horn  and  exertions.  The  few  penal  laws,  therefore,  which  bad 
been  made  in  Ireland  against  jEVotestant  Nonce >nformist«,  were 
a  dead  letter*  The  bigotry  of  tiie  most  sturdy  churchman 
would  not  bear  exportation  across  St  George^s  Channel.  As 
soon  as  the  Cavalier  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  found  that,  without 
the  hearty  and  courageous  assistance  of  his  Puritan  neighbours, 
he  and  all  his  family  would  run  imminent  risk  of  being  mur- 
dered by  Popish  marauders,  his  hatred  of  Puritanism,  in  spite 
of  himself  began  to  languish  and  die  away.  It  was  remarked 
by  eminent  men  of  both  parties  that  a  Protestant  who,  in  Ireland, 
was  called  a  high  Tory  would  in  England  have  been  considered 
as  a  moderate  Whig.f 

The  Protestant  Nonconformists,  on  their  side,  endured,  with 
more  patience  than  could  have  been  expected,  the  sight  of  the 
most  absurd  ecclesiastical  establishment  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Four  Archbishops  and  eighteen  Bishops  were  employed 
in  looking  after  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  of  churchmen 
who  inhabited  the  single  diocese  of  London.  Of  the  parochial 
clergy  a  large  proportion  were  pluralists  and  resided  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  cures.  There  were  some  who  drew  from  their 
benefices  incomes  of  little  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
without  ever  performing  any  spiritual  fimction.  Yet  this  mon- 
strous institution  was  much  less  disliked  by  the  Puribins  settled 
in  Ireland  than  the  Church  of  England  by  the  English  sectaries. 
For  in  Ireland  religious  divisions  were  subordinate  to  national 
divisions  ;  and  the  Presbyterian,  while,  as  a  theologian,  he  could 
not  but  condemn  the  established  hierarchy,  yet  looked  on  that 
hierarchy  with  a  sort  of  complacency  when  he  considered  it  as 
a  sumptuous  and  ostentatious  trophy  of  tlie  victory  achieved  by 
the  great  race  from  which  he  sprang.^ 

*  "  There  was  a  free  liberty  of  conscience  by  connivance,  though  not 
by  the  law." — ^King,  chap.  ill.  sec.  1. 

f  In  a  letter  to  James  found  among  Bishop  TyrreVs  papers,  and  dated 
Aug.  14.  1686,  are  some  remarkable  expressions.  "  There  are  few  or 
none  Protestants  in  that  country  but  such  as  are  joined  to  the  Whigs 
against  the  common  enemy."  And  again :  "  ITiose  that  passed  for  Tories 
here"  (that  is  in  England)  "  publicly  espouse  the  Whig  quarrel  on  the 
other  side  the  water."  Swift  said  the  same  thing  to  King  William  a  few 
years  later :  "  I  remember  when  I  was  hist  in  England  I  told  the  King 
that  the  highest  Tories  we  had  with  us  would  make  tolerable  Whigs 
there." — Letter  concerning  the  Sacramental  Test. 

t  The  wealth  and  negligence  of  the  established  clergy  of  Ireland  are 
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Thus  the  grievances  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  had  hardly 
anything  in  common  with  the  grievances  of  the  English  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Roman  Catholic  of  Lancashire  or  Staffordshire 
had  only  to  turn  Protestant ;  and  he  was  at  once,  in  all  respects, 
on  a  level  with  his  neighbours :  but,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Munster  and  Connaught  had  turned  Protestants,  they  would 
still  have  continued  to  be  a  subject  people.  Whatever  evils  the 
Roman  Catholic  suffered  in  England  were  the  effects  of  harsh 
legislation,  and  might  have  been  remedied  by  a  more  liberal 
legislation.  But  between  the  two  ])opuIations  which  inhabited 
Ireland  there  was  an  inequality  which  legblation  had  not  caused 
and  could  not  remove.  The  dominion  which  one  of  those 
populations  exercised  over  the  other  was  the  dominion  of  wealth 
over  poverty,  of  knowledge  over  ignorance,  of  civilised  over  un- 
civilised man. 

James  himself  seemed,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
to  be  perfectly  aware  of  these  truths.  The  distractions  of  fie- 
land,  he  said,  arose,  not  from  the  differences  between  the  Catho^ 
lies  and  the  Protestants,  but  from  the  differences  between  the 
Irish  and  the  English,  f  The  consequences  which  he  should 
have  drawn  from  this  just  proposition  were  sufficiently  obvious ; 
but  unhappily  for  himself  and  for  Ireland  he  failed  to  perceive 
them. 

If  only  national  animosity  could  be  allayed,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  religious  animosity,  not  being  kept  alive,  as  in 
England,  by  cruel  penal  acts  and  stringent  test  acts,  would  of 
itself  &de  away.  To  allay  a  national  animosity  such  as  that 
which  the  two  races  inhabiting  Ireland  felt  for  each  other  could 
not  be  the  work  of  a  few  years.  Yet  it  was  a  work  to  which  a 
wise  and  good  prince  might  have  contributed  much ;  and  James 
would  have  undertaken  that  work  with  advantages  such  as  none 
of  his  predecessors  or  successors  possessed.  At  once  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  belonged  half  to  the  ruling 
and  half  to  the  subject  caste,  and  was  therefore  peculiarly  quali- 
fied to  be  a  mediator  between  them.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace 
the  course  which  he  ought  to  have  pursued.  He  ought  to  have 
determined  that  the  existing  settlement  of  landed  property  should 
be  inviolable ;  and  he  ought  to  have  announced  that  determina- 


mentioned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Iiord  Lieutenant  Clarendon,  a 
most  unexceptionable  witness. 

*  Clarendon  reminds  the  King  of  this  in  a  letter  dated  March  14. 168|. 
•  It  certainly  is,"  Clarendon  adds,  "a  most  true  notion.'* 
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lion  in  such  a  manner  as  effectually  to  quiet  the  anxieiy  of  the 
new  proprietors,  and  to  extinguish  any  wild  hopes  which  the  old 
proprietors  might  entertain.  Whether,  in  the  great  transfer  of 
estates,  injustice  had  or  had  not  been  committed,  was  immaterial. 
That  transfer,  just  or  unjust,  had  taken  place  so  l<Hig  ago,  that 
to  reverse  it  would  be  to  unfix  the  foundations  of  society.  There 
must  be  a  time  of  limitation  to  all  rights.  After  thirty-five 
years  of  actual  possession,  after  twenty-five  years  of  possession 
solemnly  guaranteed  by  statute,  after  innumerable  leases,  mort- 
gages and  devises,  it  was  too  late  to  search  for  flaws  in  tides. 
Nevertheless  something  might  have  been  done  to  heal  the 
lacerated  feelings  and  to  raise  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Irish 
gentry.  The  colonists  were  in  a  thriving  condition.  They  had 
greatly  improved  their  property  by  building,  planting,  and  fen- 
cing. The  rents  had  almost  doubled  within  a  few  years ;  trade 
was  brisk ;  and  the  revenue,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  more  than  defrayed  all  the  charges  of 
the  local  government,  and  afforded  a  surplus  which  was  remitted 
to  England.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  next  Parliament 
which  should  meet  at  Dublin,  though  representing  almost  ex- 
clusively the  English  interest,  would,  in  return  for  the  King's 
promise  to  maintain  that  interest  in  all  its  legal  rights,  willingly 
grant  to  him  a  very  considerable  sum  for  the  purpose  of  indem- 
nifying, at  least  in  part,  such  native  families  as  had  been  wrong- 
fully despoiled.  It  was  thus  that  in  our  own  time  the  French 
government  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  engendered  by  the  most 
extensive  confiscation  that  ever  took  place  in  Europe.  And  thus, 
if  James  had  been  guided  by  the  advice  of  his  most  loyal  Prot- 
estant counsellors,  he  would  have  at  least  greatly  mitigated  one 
of  the  chief  evils  which  afflicted  Ireland.* 

Having  done  this,  he  should  have  laboured  to  reconcile  the 
hostile  races  to  each  other  by  impartially  protecting  the  rights 
and  restraining  the  excesses  of  both.  He  should  have  punished 
with  equal  severity  the  native  who  indulged  in  the  license  of 
barbarism,  and  the  colonist  who  abused  the  strength  of  civilisa* 
tion.  As  far  as  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  crown  extended, 
— and  in  Ireland  it  extended  fetr, — ^no  man  who  was  qualified  for 
office  by  integrity  and  ability  should  have  been  considered  && 
disqualified  by  extraction  or  by  creed  for  any  public  trust     It  is 

*  Clarendon  strongly  recommended  this  course,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  would  do  its  part  See  his  letter  to  Ormond. 
Aug.  28.  1686. 
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probable  that  a  Boman  Catholic  King,  with  an  ample  reveniie 
absolutely  at  his  disposal,  would,  without  much  difficulty,  have 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and 
priests  in  the  great  work  of  reconciliation.  Much,  however,  must 
still  have  been  left  to  the  heahng  influence  of  time.  The  native 
race  would  still  have  had  to  learn  from  the  colonists  industry  and 
forethought,  the  arts  of  life,  and  the  language  of  England. 
There  could  not  be  equality  between  men  who  lived  in  houses 
and  men  who  lived  in  sties,  between  men  who  were  fed  on 
bread  and  men  who  were  fed  on  potatoes,  between  men  who 
spoke  the  noble  tongue  of  great  philosophers  and  poets  and  men 
who,  with  a  perverted  pride,  boasted  that  they  could  not  writhe 
their  mouths  into  chattering  such  a  jargon  as  that  in  which  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  and  the  Paradise  Lost  were  written.* 
Yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that,  if  the  gentle  policy 
which  has  been  described  had  been  steadily  followed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, all  distinctions  would  gradually  have  been  effaced,  and 
that  there  would  now  have  been  no  more  trace  of  the  hostility 
which  has  been  the  curse  of  Ireland,  than  there  is  of  the  equally 
deadly  hostility  which  once  raged  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Normans  in  England. 

Unhappily  James,  instead  of  becoming  a  mediator,  became 
the  fiercest  and  most  reckless  of  partisans.  Instead  of  allaying 
the  animosity  of  the  two  populations,  he  inflamed  it  to  a  height 
before  unknown.  He  determined  to  reverse  their  relative  posi- 
tion, and  to  put  the  Protestant  colonists  under  the  feet  of  the 
Popish  Celts.  To  be  of  the  established  religion,  to  be  of  the 
£^^ish  blood,  was,  in  his  view,  a  disqualification  for  civil  and 
military  emplo3naient.  He  meditated  the  design  of  ag^m  con- 
fiscating and  portioning  out  the  soil  of  half  the  island,  and 
showed  his  inclination  so  clearly  that  one  class  was  soon  agitated 
by  terrors  which  he  afterwards  vaunly  wished  to  sooth,  and  the 
other  by  hopes  which  he  afterwards  vainly  wished  to  restrain. 
But  this  was  the  smallest  part  of  his  guilt  and  madness.  He 
deliberately  resolved,  not  merely  to  give  to  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  Ireland  the  entire  possession  of  their  own  country,  but 
also  to  use  them  as  his  instruments  for  setting  up  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment in  England.  The  event  was  such  as  might  have  been 
fiweseen.    The  colonists  turned  to  bay  with  the  stubborn  hardi- 

*  It  was  an  O'Neill  of  great  eminence  who  said  that  it  did  not  become 
him  to  writhe  his  mouth  to  chatter  English.  PrefJEU^e  to  the  first  volume 
of  the  Hibernia  Anglicana. 
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hood  of  their  race.  The  mother  country  justly  r^arded  their 
cause  as  her  own.  Then  came  a  desperate  struggle  for  a  tre- 
mendous stake.  Everything  dear  to  nations  was  wagered  on  both 
sides :  nor  can  we  justly  blame  either  tlie  Irishman  or  the  Eng- 
lishman for  obeying,  in  that  extremity,  the  law  of  selfpreserva- 
tion.  The  contest  was  terrible,  but  short  The  weaker  went 
down.  His  fate  was  cruel ;  and  yet  for  the  cruelty  with  which 
be  was  treated  there  was,  not  indeed  a  defence,  but  an  excuse ; 
for,  though  he  suffered  all  that  tyranny  could  inflict,  he  suftered 
nothing  that  he  would  not  himself  have  inflicted.  The  effect  of 
the  insane  attempt  to  subjugate  England  by  means  of  Ireland 
was  that  the  Irish  became  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
to  the  English.  The  old  proprietors,  by  their  effort  to  recover 
what  they  had  lost,  lost  the  greater  part  of  what  they  had 
retained.  The  momentary  ascendency  of  Popery  produced  such 
a  series  of  barbarous  laws  against  Popery  as  made  the  statute 
book  of  Ireland  a  proverb  c^  mhmj  throughout  Christendom. 
Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  policy  of  James. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  first  acts,  after  he  became  King, 
was  to  recall  Ormond  from  Ireland.  Ormond  was  the  head  of 
the  English  interest  in  that  kingdom :  he  was  firmly  attached  to 
the  Protestant  religion ;  and  his  power  &r  exceeded  that  of  an 
wdinary  Lord  Lieutenant,  first,  because  he  was  in  rank  and 
wealth  the  greatest  of  the  colonists,  and  secondly,  because  he 
was  not  only  the  chief  of  the  dvil  administration,  but  also  com- 
mander of  the  forces.  The  King  was  not  at  that  time  disposed 
to  commit  the  government  whoUy  to  Irish  hands.  He  had 
indeed  been  heard  to  say.  that  a  native  viceroy  would  soon  be- 
come an  independent  sovereign.*  For  the  present,  therefore,  he 
determined  to  divide  the  power  which  Ormond  had  possessed, 
to  entrust  the  civil  administration  to  an  English  and  Protestant 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  to  give  the  command  of  the  army  to  an 
Irish  and  Roman  Catholic  Greneral.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
Clarendon ;  the  General  was  Tyrconnel. 

Tyrconnel  sprang,  as  has  already  been  said,  flrom  one  of  those 
degenerate  families  of  the  Pale  which  were  popularly  classed 
irith  the   aboriginal  population  of  Ireland.     He  sometimes, 

*  Sheridan  MS.  among  the  Stuart  Papers.  I  ought  to  acknowled^ 
the  courtesy  witli  which  Mr.  Glover  assisted  me  in  ihy  search  for  this 
valuable  manuscript.  James  appears,  from  the  instructions  which  he 
drew  up  for  his  son  in  1692,  to  have  letainod  to  the  last  the  notiMi  ^at 
Ireland  covld  not  without  danger  be  entrusted  to  an  Irish  Lord  lieu 
tenant. 
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indeed,  in  hia  rants,  talked  with  Norman  haughtiness  of  the 
Celtic  barbarians:*  but  all  his  sympathies  were  really  with  the 
natives.  The  Protestant  colonists  he  hated ;  and  they  returned 
his  hatred.  Clarendon's  inclinations  were  very  different :  but  he 
was,  from  temper,  interest,  and  principle,  an  obsequious  courtier. 
His  spirit  was  mean ;  his  circumstances  were  embarrassed  ;  and 
his  mind  had  been  deeply  imbued  with  the  political  doctrines 
which  the  Church  of  England  had  in  that  age  too  assiduously 
taught  His  abilities,  however,  were  not  contemptible;  and, 
under  a  good  King,  he  would  probably  have  been  a  respectable 
viceroy. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  year  elapsed  between  the  recall  of 
Ormond  and  the  arrival  of  Clarendon  at  Dublin.  During  that 
interval  the  King  was  represented  by  a  board  of  Lords  Justices : 
but  the  military  administration  was  in  TyrconnePs  hands. 
Already  the  tiesigns  of  the  court  began  gradually  to  unfold 
themselves.  A  royal  order  came  from  Whitehall  for  disarming 
the  population.  This  order  Tyrconnel  strictly  executed  as  re- 
spected the  English.  Though  the  country  was  infested  by  pred- 
atory bands,  a  Protestant  gentleman  could  scarcely  obtain 
permission  to  keep  a  brace  of  pistols.  The  native  peasantry,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  suffered  to  retain  their  weapons.f  The  joy 
of  the  colonists  was  therefore  great,  when  at  length,  in  December 
1685,  Tyrconnel  was  summoned  to  London  and  Clarendon  set 
out  for  Dublin.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  government  was 
really  directed,  not  at  Dublin,  but  in  London.  Every  mail  that 
crossed  St.  George's  Channel  brought  tidings  of  the  boundless 
influence  which  Tyrconnel  exercised  on  Irish  affairs.  It  was 
said  that  he  was  to  be  a  Marquess,  that  he  was  to  be  a  Duke, 
that  he  was  to  have  the  command  of  the  forces,  that  he  was  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  remodelling  the  army  and  the 
courts  of  justice.J  Clarendon  was  bitterly  mortified  at  finding 
himself  a  subordinate  member  of  that  administration  of  which  he 
bad  expected  to  be  the  head.  He  complained  that  whatever  he 
did  was  misrepresented  by  his  detractors,  and  that  the  gravest 
resolutions  touching  the  country  which  he  governed  were  adopted 
at  Westminster,  made  known  to  the  public,  discussed  at  coffee- 
houses, communicated  in  hundreds  of  private  letters,  some  weeks 

*  Sheridan  MS. 

f  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Jan.  19.  168{- ;  Secret  Oonsults  of  the  Rom 
iflh  party  in  Ireland,  1690. 

X  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Feb.  27. 168f 
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before  one  hint  had  been  given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  His 
own  personal  dignity,  he  said,  mattered  little :  but  it  was  no 
light  thing  that  the  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the  throne 
should  be  made  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  people.*  Panic 
spread  fast  among  the  English  when  they  found  that  the  viceroy, 
their  fellow  countryman  and  fellow  Protestant,  was  unable  to 
extend  to  them  the  protection  which  they  had  expected  from 
him.  They  began  to  know  by  bitter  experience  what  it  is  to  be 
a  subject  caste.  They  were  harassed  by  the  natives  with  accusa- 
tions of  treason  and  sedition.  This  Protestant  had  corresponded 
with  Monmouth :  that  Protestant  had  said  something  disrespect- 
ful of  the  King  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  the  Exclusion  Bill 
was  under  discussion ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  most  infamous  of 
mankind  was  ready  to  substantiate  every  charge.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  expressed  his  apprehension  that,  if  these  practices 
were  not  stopped,  there  would  soon  be  at  Dublin  a  reign  of 
terror  similar  to  that  which  he  had  seen  in  London,  when  every 
man  held  his  life  and  honour  at  the  mercy  of  Gates  and  Bedloe.f 

Clarendon  was  soon  informed,  by  a  concise  despatch  from 
Sunderland,  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  make  without  delay  a 
complete  change  in  both  the  civil  and  the  military  government 
of  Ireland,  and  to  bring  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
instantly  into  office.  His  Majesty,  it  was  most  ungraciously 
added,  had  taken  counsel  on  Uiese  matters  with  pensons  more 
competent  to  advise  him  than  his  inexperienced  Lord  Lieutenant 
could  possibly  be.J 

Before  this  letter  reached  the  viceroy  the  intelligence  which  it 
contained  had,  through  many  channels,  arrived  in  Ireland.  The 
terror  of  the  colonists  was  extreme.  Outnumbered  as  they  were 
by  the  native  population,  their  condition  would  be  pitiable  indeed 
if  the  native  population  were  to  be  armed  against  them  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  state;  and  nothing  less  than  this  was 
threatened.  The  English  inhabitants  of  Dublin  passed  each 
other  in  the  streets  with  dejected  looks.  On  the  Exchange 
business  was  suspended.  Landowners  hastened  to  sell  their 
estates  for  whatever  could  be  got,  and  to  remit  the  purchase 
money  to  England.  Traders  began  to  call  in  their  debts  and  to 
make  preparations  for  retiring  from  business.     The  alarm  soon 

*  Clarendon  to  Kochester  and  Sunderland,  March  2. 168{-;  and  to 
Rochester,  March  14. 
f  Clarendon  to  Sunderland,  Feb.  26. 168j. 
X  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  March  11  1.68i 
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ii£^ted  the  revenue.*  Clarendon  attempted  to  inspire  the 
dismayed  settlers  with  a  confidence  which  he  was  himself  far 
from  feeling.  He  assured  them  that  their  property  would  be 
held  sacred,  and  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  King  was 
fully  determined  to  maintain  the  act  of  settlement  which  guaran- 
teed their  right  to  the  soil.  But  his  letters  to  England  were  in 
a  very  different  strain.  He  ventured  even  to  expostulate  with 
the  King,  and,  without  blaming  His  Majesty's  intention  of 
employing  Roman  Catholics,  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  who  might  be  employed  should  be  English- 
inen.f 

The  reply  of  James  was  dry  and  cold.  He  declared  that  ho 
had  no  intention  of  depriving  the  English  colonists  of  their  land, 
but  that  he  regarded  a  large  portion  of  them  as  his  enemies, 
and  that,  since  he  consented  to  leave  so  much  property  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  it  was  the  more  necessary  that  the 
dvil  and  military  administration  should  be  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends.;^ 

Accordingly  several  Roman  Catholics  were  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  corporations  to  admit  Roman 
Catholics  to  municipal  advantage8.§  Many  officers  of  the  army 
were  arbitrarily  deprived  of  their  commissions  and  of  their  bread. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  pleaded  the 
cause  of  some  whom  he  knew  to  be  good  soldiers  and  loyal 
subjects.  Among  them  were  old  Cavaliers,  who  had  foi^ht 
bravely  for  monarchy,  and  who  bore  the  marks  of  honourable 
wounds.  Their  places  were  supplied  by  men  who  had  no  recom- 
mendation but  their  religion.  Of  the  new  Captains  and  Lieu- 
tenants, it  was  said,  some  had  been  cowherds,  some  footmen, 
some  noted  marauders ;  some  had  been  so  used  to  wear  brogues 
that  they  stumbled  and  shuffled  about  strangely  in  their  military- 
jack  boots.  Not  a  few  of  the  officers  who  were  discarded  took 
refuge  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  enjoyed,  four  years  later,  the 
pleasure  of  driving  their  successors  before  them  in  ignominious 
rout  through  the  waters  of  the  Boyne.|| 

*  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Mardi  14. 168|s 
^     f  Clarendon  to  James,  March  4.  168-|w 

i  James  to  Clarendon,  April  6. 1686. 

§  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  May  22.  1686 ;  Clarendon  to  Ormond 
Kay  80. ;  Clarendon  to  Sunderland,  July  6.  11. 

I  Clarendon  to  Rochester  and  Sunderland,  Jime  1.  1686 ;  to  Roches 
ter,  June  12. ;  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  chap.  iL  se« 
6,  7.;  Apology  for  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1689. 
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Hie  distress  and  alarm  of  Clarendon  were  increased  bj  newB 
which  reached  him  through  private  channels.  Without  his 
approbation,  without  his  knowledge,  preparations  were  making 
for  arming  and  drilling  the  whole  Celtic  population  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  he  was  the  nominal  governor.  Tyroonnel  from 
London  directed  the  design ;  and  the  prelates  of  his  Church 
were  his  agents.  Every  priest  had  been  instructed  to  prepare  an 
exact  list  of  all  his  male  parishioners  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
to  forward  it  to  his  Bishop.* 

It  had  already  been  rumoured  that  Tyrconnel  would  soon  re- 
turn to  Dubtin  armed  with  extraordinary  and  independent 
powers;-  and  the  rumour  gathered  strength  daily.  The  Lord 
lieutenant,  whom  no  insult  could  drive  to  resign  the  pomp  and 
emoluments  of  his  place,  declared  that  he  should  submit  cheer- 
fully to  the  royal  pleasure,  and  approve  himself  in  all  things  a 
fsiitibful  and  obedient  subject  He  had  never,  he  said,  in  his 
Ufe,  had  any  difference  with  Tyrconnel,  and  he  trusted  that  no 
difference  would  now  arise.f  Clarendon  appears  not  to  have 
recollected  that  there  had  once  been  a  plot  to  ruin  the  fiune  of 
his  innocent  bister,  and  that  in  that  plot  Tyrconnel  had  borne  a 
chief  part.  This  is  not  exactly  one  of  the  injuries  which  high 
spirited  men  most  readily  pardon.  But,  in  the  wicked  court 
where  the  Hydes  had  long  been  pushing  their  fortunes,  such  in- 
juries were  easily  forgiven  and  foi^otten,  not  from  magnanimity 
or  Christian  charity,  but  from  mere  baseness  and  want  of  moral 
sensibility.  In  June  1686,  Tyrconnel  came.  His  commission 
authorised  him  only  to  command  the  troops :  but  he  brought 
with  him  royal  instructions  touching  all  parts  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  at  once  took  the  real  government  of  the  island 
into  hb  own  hands.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  explicitly 
said  that  commissions  must  be  largely  given  to  Roman  Catholic 
officers,  and  that  room  must  be  made  for  them  by  dismissing 
more  Protestants.  He  pushed  on  the  remodelling  of  the  army 
eagerly  and  indefatigably.  It  was  indeed  the  only  part  of  the 
functions  of  a  Commander  in  Chief  which  he  was  competent  to 
perform ;  for,  though  courageous  in  brawls  and  duels,  he  knew 
nothing  of  military  duty.  At  the  very  first  review  which  he 
held,  it  was  evident  to  all  who  were  near  to  him  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  draw  up  a  regiment;^    To  turn  Englishmen  out 

*  ClarendoD  to  Rochester,  May  16. 1686. 

f  Ibid.  May  11. 1686. 

i  Ibid.  June  8.  1686.  ^ 
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and  to  put  Irisbmen  in  was,  in  his  view,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  administration  of  war.  He  had  the  insolence  to 
cashier  the  Captain  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  own  Body  Guard : 
nor  was  Clarendon  aware  of  what  liad  happened  till  he  saw  a 
Roman  Catholic,  whose  face  was  quite  unknown  to  him,  escort- 
ing the  state  coach.*  The  change  was  not  confined  to  the  officers 
alone.  The  ranks  were  completely  broken  up  and  recomposed. 
Four  or  five  hundred  soldiers  were  turned  out  of  a  single  regi- 
ment chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  were  below  the  proper 
stature.  Yet  the  most  unpractised  eye  at  once  perceived  that 
they  were  taller  and  better  made  men  than  their  successors, 
whose  wild  and  squahd  appearance  disgusted  the  beholders.f 
Orders  were  given  to  the  new  officers  that  no  man  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion  was  to  be  suffered  to  enlist  The  recruiting  parties, 
instead  of  beating  their  drums  for  volunteers  at  fairs  and  markets, 
as  had  been  the  old  practice,  repaired  to  places  to  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  in  the  habit  of  making  pilgrimages  for  pur- 
poses of  devotion.  In  a  few  weeks  the  General  had  introduced 
more  than  two  thousand  natives  into  the  ranks ;  and  the  people 
about  him  confidently  aflSrmed  that  by  Christmas  day  not  a  man 
of  English  race  would  bo  left  in  the  whole  army.J 

On  all  questions  which  arose  in  the  Privy  Council,  Tyrconnel 
showed  similar  violence  and  partiality.  John  Keating,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  a  man  distinguished  by  ability, 
integrity,  and  loyalty,  represented  with  great  mildness  that  per- 
fect equality  was  all  that  the  General  could  reasonably  ask  for 
his  own  Church.  The  King,  he  said,  evidently  meant  that  no 
man  fit  for  public  trust  should  be  excluded  because  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  that  no  man  unfit  for  public  trust  should 
be  admitted  because  he  was  a  Protestant.  Tyrconnel  immediately 
began  to  curse  and  swear.  "  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  that ;  I 
would  have  all  Catholics  in."§  The  most  judicious  Irishmen  of  his 
own  religious  persuasion  were  dismayed  at  his  rashness,  and 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him ;  but  he  drove  them  from 
him  with  imprecation8.||  His  brutality  was  such  that  many 
tliought  him  mad.    Yet  it  was  less  strange  than  the  shameless 

*  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland. 

f  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  June  26.  and  July  4. 1686  ;  Apology  for  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  1689. 

X  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  July  4.  22. 1686  ;  to  Sunderland,  July  6.; 
to  the  King,  Aug.  14. 

§  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  June  19. 1686. 

I  Ibid.  June  22.  1686. 
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volubility  with  which  he  uttered  ialsehoods.  He  had  loogbe- 
fore  earned  the  nickname  of  Lying  Dick  Talbot ;  and,  at  White- 
hall, any  wild  fiction  was  commonly  designated  as  one  of  Dick 
Talbot's  truths.  He  now  daily  proved  that  he  was  well  entitled 
to  this  unenviable  reputation,  li&deed  in  him  mendacity  was 
almost  a  disease.  He  would,  after  giving  orders  for  the  dis- 
mission of  English  officers,  take  them  into  his  closet,  assure 
them  of  his  confidence  and  friendship,  and  implore  heaven  to 
confound  him,  sink  him,  blast  him,  if  he  did  not  take  good  cara- 
of  their  interest^.  Sometimes  those  to  whom  he  had  thus  per- 
jured himself  learned,  before  the  day  closed,  that  he  had  cash- 
iered them.* 

On  his  arrival,  though  he  swore  savagely  at  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, and  called  the  English  interest  a  foul  thing,  a  roguish 
thing,  and  a  damned  thing,  he  yet  pretended  to  be  convinced 
that  the  distribution  of  property  could  not,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  bo  altered.f  But,  when  he  had  been  a  few  weeks 
at  Dublin,  his  language  changed.  He  began  to  harangue  vehe- 
mently at  the  Council  Board  on  the  necessity  of  giving  back  the 
land  to  the  old  owners.  He  had  not,  however,  as  yet,  obtained 
his  master's  sanction  to  this  fatal  project.  National  feehng  still 
struggled  feebly  against  superstition  in  the  mind  of  James.  He 
was  an  Englishman :  he  was  an  English  King ;  and  he  could 
not,  without  some  misgivings,  consent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest  colony  that  England  had  ever  planted.  The  English 
Roman  Catholics  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  coun- 
sel were  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
Not  only  the  honest  and  moderate  Powis,  but  the  dissolute  and 
headstrong  Dover,  gave  judicious  and  patriotic  advice.  Tyrcon- 
nel  could  hardly  hope  to  counteract  at  a  distance  the  effect  which 
such  advice  must  produce  on  the  royal  mind.  He  determined 
to  plead  the  cause  of  his  caste  in  person ;  and  accordingly  he  set 
out,  at  the  end  of  August,  for  England. 

His  presence  and  his  absence  were  equally  dreaded  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  It  was,  indeed,  painful  to  be  daily  browbeaten  by 
an  enemy :  but  it  was  not  less  painfiil  to  know  that  an  enemy 
was  daily  breathing  calumny  and  evil  counsel  in  the  royal  ear. 
Clarendon  was'  overwhelmed  by  manifold  vexations.  He  made 
a  progress  through  the  country,  and  found  that  he  was  every- 

*  Sheridan  MS. ;  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  chap,  iii 
sec.  3.  sec.  8.  There  is  a  most  striking  instance  of  Tyrconnel's  impudent 
mendacity  in  Clarendon's  Letter  to  Rochester,  July  22.  1686. 

t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  July  8.  1886. 
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where  treated  by  the  Irish  population  with  oontempt.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  exhorted  their  congregations  to  withhold 
from  him  all  marks  of  honour.  The  native  gentry,  instead  of 
coming  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  remained  at  their  houses. 
The  native  peasantry  everywhere  sang  Erse  songs  in  praise  of 
Tyrconnel,  who  would,  they  doubted  not,  soon  reappear  to  com- 
plete the  huniiliation  of  their  oppressors.*  The  viceroy  had 
scarcely  returned  to  Dublin,  from  his  unsatis&ctory  tour,  when 
he  received  letters  which  informed  him  that  he  had  incurred  the 
King's  serious  displeasure.  His  Majesty — so  these  letters  ran — 
expected  his  servants  not  only  to  do  what  he  commanded,  but 
to  do  it  from  the  heart,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  not,  indeed,  refused  to  cooperate  in  the 
reform  of  the  army  and  of  the  civil  administration ;  but  his  co- 
operation had  been  reluctant  and  perfunctory:  his  looks  had 
betrayed  his  feelings ;  and  everybody  saw  that  he  disapproved  of 
the  policy  which  he  was  employed  to  carry  into  effectf  In 
great  anguish  of  mind  he  wrote  to  defend  himself;  but  he  was 
sternly  told  that  his  defence  was  not  satisfactory.  He  then,  in 
the  most  abject  terms,  declared  that  he  would  not  attempt  te 
justify  himself,  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  royal  judgment,  be  it 
what  it  might,  that  he  prostrated  himself  in  the  dust,  that  he 
implored  pardon,  that  of  all  penitents  he  was  the  most  sincere, 
that  he  should  think  it  glorious  to  die  in  his  Sovereign's  cause, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  live  under  his  Sovereign's  displeasure. 
Nor  was  this  mere  interested  hypocrisy,  but,  at  least  in  part,  un- 
affected slavishness  and  poverty  of  spirit;  for  in  confidential 
letters,  not  meant  for  the  royal  eye,  he  bemoaned  himself  to  his 
family  in  the  same  strain.  He  was  mkerable ;  he  was  crushed ; 
the  wrath  of  the  King  was  insupportable ;  if  that  wrath  could 
not  be  midgated,  life  would  riot  be  worth  having.J  The  poor 
man's  terror  increased  when  he  learned  that  it  h«i  been  deter- 
mined at  Whitehall  to  recall  him,  and  to  appoint,  as  his  succes- 
sor, his  rival  and  calumniator,  Tyrconnel.§  Then  for  a  time  the 
prospect  seemed  to  clear ;  the  King  was  in  better  humour ;  and 
during  a  few  days  Claretidon  flattered  himself  that  his  brother's 
intercession  had  prevailed,  and  that  the  crisis  was  passed.|| 

*  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Sept  28.  and  Oct  2. 1686 ;  Secret  Ccmstilta 
of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland,  1690. 

t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Oct  6.  1686. 
Clarendon  to  the  King  and  to  Rochester,  Oct  2d.  1686 
Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Oct  29,  80.  1686. 
lUd.  Nov.  2*7. 1686. 
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In  truth  the  ciisis  was  only  beginning.  While  Clarendon 
was  trying  to  lean  on  Rochester,  Bocbester  was  unable  longer 
to  support^himself.  As  in  Ireland  the  elder  brother,  though  re- 
taining the  guard  of  honour,  the  sword  of  state,  and  the  title 
of  Excellency,  had  really  been  superseded  by  the  Commander 
of  the  forces,  so  in  England,  the  younger  brother,  though  hold- 
ing the  white  stafi^  and  walking,  by  virtue  of  his  high  office,'^ 
before  the  greatest  hereditary  nobles,  was  &st  sinking  into  a 
mere  financial  clerk.  The  Parliament  was  again  prorogued  to  a 
distant  day,  in  exposition  to  the  Treasurer's  known  wishes.  He 
was  not  even  told  that  there  was  to  be  another  prorogation,  but 
was  left  to  learn  the  news  from  the  Gazette.  Tne  real  direction 
of  affairs  had  passed  to  the  cabal  which  dined  with  Sunderland 
on  Fridays.  The  cabinet  met  only  to  hear  the  despatches  from 
foreign  courts  read :  nor  did  those  despatches  contain  anything 
which  was  not  known  on  the  Royal  Exchange ;  for  all  the  Eng- 
lish Envoys  had  received  orders  to  put  into  the  official  letters 
only  the  common  talk  of  antechambers,  and  to  reserve  important 
secrets  for  private  communications  which  were  addressed  to 
James  himself  to  Sunderland,  or  to  Petre.*  Yet  the  victorious 
faction  was  not  content  The  King  was  assured  by  those  whom 
he  most  trusted  that  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  nation  op- 
posed his  designs  was  really  to  be  imputed  to  Rochester.  How 
could  the  people  believe  that  their  Sovereign  was  unalterably 
resolved  to  pereevere  in  the  course  on  whidi  he  had  entered, 
when  they  saw  at  his  right  hand,  ostensibly  first  in  power  and 
trust  among  his  counsellors,  a  man  who  notoriously  regarded 
that  course  with  strong  disapprobation  ?  Every  step  whidi  had 
been  taken  with  the  object  of  humbling  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  elevating  the  Church  of  Rome,  had  been  opposed  by  the 
Treasurer.  True  it  was  that,  when  he  had  found  opposition 
vain,  he  had  gloomily  submitted,  nay,  that  he  had  sometimes 
even  assisted  in  carrying  into  effect  the  very  plans  against  which 
he  had  most  earnestly  contended.  True  it  was  that,  though  he 
disliked  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  he  had  consented  to  be  a 
Commissioner.  True  it  was  that  he  had,  while  declaring  that 
he  could  see  nothing  blamable  in  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  voted  sullenly  and  reluctantly  for  the  sentence  of  depri- 
vation. But  this  was  not  enough.  A  prince,  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  so  important  and  arduous  as  that  on  which  James  was 
bent,  had  a  right  to  expect  from  his  first  minister,  not  unwilling 

•  Barillon,  S^pi  if.  1S86 ;  Clarke's  life  of  James  the  Second,  ii  9A 
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and  ungracious  acquiescenoe,  but  zealous  and  strenuous  coopera- 
tion. While  such  advice  was  daily  given  to  James  by  those  in 
whom  he  reposed  confidence,  he  received,  by  the  fenny  post, 
many  anonymous  letters  filled  with  calumnies  against  the  Lord 
Treasurer.  This  mode  of  attack  had  been  contrived  by  Tyr- 
eonnel,  and  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  every  part  of  his  infa- 
mous  life.* 

The  King  hesitated.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  really  re- 
garded his  brother  in  law  with  personal  kindness,  the  effect  of 
near  affinity,  of  long  and  familiar  intercourse,  and  of  many  mu- 
tual good  offices.  It  seemed  probable  that,  as  long  as  Roches- 
ter continued  to  submit  himself,  though  tardily  and  with  mur- 
murs, to  the  royal  ple«isure,  he  would  continue  to  be  in  name 
prime  minister.  Sunderland,  therefore,  with  exquisite  cunning, 
suggested  to  his  master  the  propriety  of  asking  the  only  proof 
of  obedience  which  it  was  quite  certain  that  Rochester  never 
would  give.  At  present, — such  was  the  language  of  the  artful 
Secretary, — it  was  impossible  to  consult  with  the  first  of  the 
Bang's  servants  respecting  the  object  nearest  to  the  King's  heart 
It  was  lamentable  to  think  that  religious  prejudices  should,  at 
such  a  conjuncture,  deprive  the  government  of  such  valuable 
assistance.  Perhaps  those  prejudices  might  not  prove  insur- 
mountable. Then  the  deceiver  whispered  that,  to  his  knowledge, 
Rochester  had  of  late  had  some  misgivings  about  the  points  in 
dispute  between  the  Protestants  and  Gatholics.f  This  was 
enough.  The  King  eagerly  caught  at  the  hint  He  began  to 
flatter  himself  that  he  might  at  once  escape  firom  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  removing  a  friend,  and  secure  an  able  coadju- 
tor for  the  great  work  which  was  in  progress.  He  was  also 
elated  by  the  hope  that  he  might  have  the  merit  and  the  glory 
of  saving  a  fellow  creature  from  perdition.  He  seems,  indeed, 
about  this  time,  to  have  been  seized  with  an  unusually  violent 
fit  of  zeal  for  his  religion ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause he  had  just  relapsed,  after  a  short  interval  of  self-restraint, 
into  debauchery  which  all  Christian  divines  condemn  as  sinful, 
and  which,  in  an  elderly  man  married  to  an  agreeable  young 
wife,  is  regarded  even  by  people  of  the  world  as  disreputable. 
Lad}  Dorchester  had  returned  from  Dublin,  and  was  again  the 
King's  mistress.  Her  return  was  politically  of  no  importance. 
She  had  learned  by  experience  the  folly  of  attempting  to  save 

♦  Sheridan  MS. 

f  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii  100 
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her  lover  from  the  destniction  to  which  he  was  ranning  head- 
long. She  therefore  suffered  the  Jesuits  to  guide  his  political 
conduct ;  and  they,  in  return,  suffered  her  to  wheedle  him  out 
of  money.  She  was,  however,  only  one  of  several  abandoned 
women  who  at  this  time  shared,  with  his  beloved  Church,  the 
dominion  over  his  mind.*  He  seems  to  have  determined  to 
make  some  amends  for  neglecting  the  welfare  of  his  own  soul 
by  taking  care  of  the  souls  of  others.  He  set  himself,  there- 
fore,  to  labour,  with  real  good  will,  but  with  the  good  will  of  a 
coarse,  stern,  and  arbitrary  mind,  for  the  conversion  of  his  kins- 
man. Every  audience  which  the  Treasurer  obtained  was  spent 
in  arguments  about  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  wor^ 
ship  of  images.  Eochester  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  abjure 
his  religion ;  but  he  had  no  scruple  about  employing  in  self- 
defence  artifices  as  discreditable  as  those  which  had  been  used 
against  him.  He  affected  to  speak  like  a  man  whose  mind  was 
not  made  up,  professed  himself  desirous  to  be  enlightened  if  he 
was  in  error,  borrowed  Popish  books,  and  listened  with  civility 
to  Popish  divines.  He  had  several  interviews  with  Leyburn, 
the  Vicar  Apostolic,  with  Godden,  the  chaplain  and  almoner  of 
the  Queen  Dowager,  and  with  Bonaventure  Giffard,  a  theologian 
trained  to  polemics  in  the  schools  of  Douay.  It  was  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  formal  disputation  between  these  doctors 
and  some  Protestant  clergymen.  The  King  told  Rochester  to 
choose  any  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions. The  proscribed  persons  were  Tillotson  and  Stillingfieet. 
Tillotson,  the  most  popular  preacher  of  that  age,  and  in  man- 
ners the  most  inoffensive  of  men,  had  been  much  connected 
with  some  leading  Whigs ;  and  Stillingfieet,  who  was  renowned 
as  a  consummate  master  of  all  the  weapons  of  controversy,  had 
given  still  deeper  offence  by  publishing  an  answer  to  the  papers 
which  had  been  found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Rochester  took  the  two  royal  chaplains  who  happened  to  be  in 
waiting.  One  of  them  was  Simon  Patrick,  whose  commentaries 
on  the  Bible  still  form  a  part  of  theological  libraries ;  the  other 
was  Jane,  a  vehement  Tory,  who  had  assisted  in  drawing  up  that 
decree  by  which  the  University  of  Oxford  had  solemnly  adopted 
the  worst  follies  of  Filmer.  The  conference  took  place  at 
Whitehall  on  the  thirtieth  of  November.  Rochester,  who  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  he  had  even  consented  to  hear  the 
arguments  of  Popish  priests,  stipulated  for  secrecy.     No  auditoi 

»  Barillon,  Sept.  if.  1686 ;  Bonrepaux,  June  4.  l&Bl. 
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W8S  suffered  to  be  present  except  the  King.  The  subject  dis- 
cussed was  the  real  presence.  The  Roman  Catholic  divines  took 
on  themselves  the  burden  of  the  proof.  Patrick  and  Jane  said 
little ;  nor  was  it  necessary  that  they  should  say  much ;  for  the 
Earl  himself  undertook  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  his  Church, 
soidf  as  was  his  habit,  soon  warmed  with  conflict,  lost  his  tem- 
per, and  asked  with  great  vehemence  whether  it  was  expected 
that  he  should  change  his  religion  on  such  frivolous  grounds. 
Then  he  remembered  how  much  he  was  risking,  began  again  to 
dissemble,  complimented  the  disputants  on  their  skill  and  learn- 
ing, and  asked  time  to  consider  what  had  been  said.* 

Slow  as  James  was,  he  could  not  but  see  that  this  was  mere 
trifling.  He  told  Barillon  that  Rochester's  language  was  not 
that  of  a  man  honestly  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Still 
the  King  did  not  like  to  propose  directly  to  his  brother  in  law 
the  simple  choice,  apostasy  or  dismissal :  but,  three  days  after 
the  conference,  Barillon  waited  on  the  Treasurer,  and,  with  much 
circumlocution  and  many  expressions  of  friendly  concern,  broke 
the  unpleasant  truth.  **  Do  you  mean,"  said  Rochester,  bewil- 
dered by  the  involved  and  ceremonious  phrases  in  which  the 
intimation  was  made,  **  that,  if  I  do  not  turn  Catholic,  the  conse- 
quence will  be  that  I  shall  lose  my  place  ?"  ^  I  say  nothing 
about  consequences,"  answered  the  wary  diplomatist.  "  I  only 
come  as  a  friend  to  express  a  hope  that  you  will  take  care  to 
keep  your  place."  "But  surely,"  said  Rochester,  "the  plain 
meaning  of  all  this  is  that  I  must  turn  Catholic  or  go  out"  He 
put  many  questions  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
communication  was  made  by  authority,  but  could  extort  only 
vague  and  mysterious  replies.  At  last,  affecting  a  confidence 
which  he  was  far  from  feeling,  he  declared  that  Barillon  must 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  idle  or  malicious  reports.  "  I  tell 
you,"  he  said,  "  that  the  King  will  not  dismiss  me,  and  I  will 
not  resign.  I  know  him  :  he  knows  me ;  and  I  fear  nobody.' 
The  Frenchman  answered  that  he  was  charmed,  that  he  was 
ravished  to  hear  it,  and  that  his  only  motive  for  interfering  was 
a  sincere  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  and  dignity  of  his  excellen* 

*  Barillon,  Dec.  -j^.  1686;  Burnet,  i.  684.;  Clarke's  Life  of  Jame' 
the  Second,  ii.  100. ;  Dodd's  Church  History.  I  have  tried  to  frame  i 
fair  narrative  out  of  these  conflicting  materials.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
from  Rochester's  own  papers,  that  he  was  on  this  occasion  by  no  meant 
BO  stubborn  as  he  has  Deen  represented  by  Burnet  and  by  the  biogra 
pher  of  James. 
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friend  the  Treasurer.  *And  thus  the  two  statesmen  parted,  eadi 
flattering  himself  that  he  had  duped  the  other.^ 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  all  injunctions  of  secrei^,  the  news  that 
the  Lord  Treasurer  had  consented  to  be  instructed  in  the  doo* 
trines  of  Popery  had  spread  ^t  through  London.  Patrick  and 
Jane  had  been  seen  gomg  in  at  that  mysterious  door  which  led 
to  Chiffinch's  apartments.  Some  Roman  Catholics  about  the 
court  had,  indiscreetly  or  artfully,  told  all,^  and  more  than  all, 
that  they  knew.  The  Tory  churchmen  waited  anxiously  for 
fuller  ii&rmation.  They  were  mortified  to  think  that  their 
leader  should  even  have  pretended  to  waver  in  this  opinion ;  but 
they  could  not  believe  that  he  would  stoop  to  be  a  renegade. 
The  unfortunate  minister,  tortured  at  once  by  his  fierce  passions 
and  his  low  de«ires,  annoyed  by  the  censures  of  the  public, 
annoyed  by  the  hints  which  he  had  received  from  Barillon, 
afraid  of  losing  character,  afraid  of  losing  office,  repaired  to  the 
royal  closet.  He  was  determined  to  keep  his  place,  if  it  could 
be  kept  by  any  villany  but  one.  He  would  pretend  to  be  shaken 
in  his  religious  opinions,  and  to  be  half  a  convert :  he  would 
promise  to  give  strenuous  support  to  that  policy  whicH  he  had 
hitherto  opposed :  but,  if  he  were  driven  to  extremity,  he  would 
refuse  to  change  his  religion.  He  b^an,  therefore,  by  telling 
the  King  that  the  business  in  which  His  Majesty  took  so  much 
interest  was  not  sleeping,  that  Jane  and  Gi&rd  were  engaged  in 
consulting  books  on  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Churches, 
and  that,  when  these  researches  were  over,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  another  conference.  Then  he  complained  bitterly  that 
all  the  town  was  apprised  of  what  ought  to  have  been  carefully 
concealed,  and  that  some  persons,  who,  from  their  station,  might 
be  supposed  to  be  well  informed,  reported  strange  things  as  to 
the  royal  intentions.  "  It  is  whispered,''  he  said,  ^'  that  if  I  do 
not  do  as  your  Majesty  would  have  me,  I  shall  not  be  sufiered 
to  continue  in  my  present  station."  The  King  said,  with  some 
general  expressions  of  kindness,  that  it  was  difficult  to  prevent 
people  from  talking,  and  that  loose  reports  were  not  to  be 
regarded.  These  vague  phrases  were  not  likely  to  quiet  the 
perturbed  mind  of  the  minister.  His  i^tation  became  violent, 
and  he  began  to  plead  for  his  place  as  if  he  had  been  pleading 
for  his  life.  "  Your  Majesty  sees  that  I  do  all  in  my  power  to 
obey  you.  Indeed  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  obey  you  in  every- 
dung.     I  will  serve  you  in  your  own  way.    Nay,"  he  cried,  in 

I  I  I   I    T  I        ■  ...I  ■  I  I  I       <ii 

*  From  Rochester's  Minutes,  dated  t>ec  &  1086. 
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an  agony  of  baseness,  '*!  vrill  do  what  I  can  to  believe  as  you 
would  have  me.  But  do  not  let  me  be  told,  while  I  am  trying 
to  bring  my  mind  to  this,  that,  if  I  find  it  impossible  to  comply, 
I  must  lose  all.  For  I  must  needs  tell  your  Majesty  that  there 
are  other  considerations."  "Oh,  you  must  needs,"  exclaimed 
the  King,  with  an  oath.  For  a  single  word  of  honest  and  manly 
sound,  escaping  in  the  midst  of  all  this  abject  supplication,  was 
sufficient  to  move  his  anger.  "  I  hope,  sir,"  said  poor  Rochester, 
"that  I  do  not  ofifend  you.  Surely  your  Majesty  could  not 
think  well  of  me  if  I  did  not  say  so."  The  King  recollected 
himself^  protested  that  he  was  not  offended,  and  advised  the 
Treasurer  to  disregard  idle  rumours,  and  to  confer  again  with 
Jane  and  Giffard.* 

After  this  conversation,  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  the  decisive 
blow  fell.  That  fortnight  Rochester  passed  in  intriguing  and 
imploring.  He  attempted  to  interest  in  his  favour  those  Roman 
Catholics  who  had  the  greatest  influence  at  court.  He  could 
not,  he  said,  renounce  his  own  religion :  but,  with  that  single 
reservation,  he  would  do  all  that  they  could  desire.  Indeed,  if 
he  might  only  keep  his  place,  they  should  find  that  he  could  be 
more  useful  to  them  as  a  Protestant  than  as  one  of  their  own 
communion.f  His  wife,  who  was  on  a  sick  bed,  had  already,  it 
was  said,  solicited  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  the  much  injured 
Queen,  and  had  attempted  to  work  on  Her  Majesty's  feelings  of 
compassion.!  But  the  Hydes  abased  themselves  in  vain.  Petrv 
regarded  them  with  peculiar  malevolence,  and  was  bent  on  theii 
ruin.§  On  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  of  December  tht 
Earl  was  called  into  the  royal  closet.  James  was  unusually  dis 
composed,  and  even  shed  tears.  The  occasion,  indeed,  could 
not  butf  call  up  some  recollections  which  might  well  soften  even 
a  hard  heart  He  expressed  his  regret  that  his  duty  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  indulge  his  private  partialities.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary,  he  said,  that  those  who  had  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  his  affairs  should  partake  his  opinions  and  feelings.  He 
owned  that  he  had  very  great  personal  obligations  to  Rochester, 
and  that  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  way  in  which  the 
financial  business  had  lately  been  done :  but  the  office  of  Lord 
Treasurer  was  of  such  high  importance  that,  in  general,  it  ought 
not  to  entrusted  to  a  single  person,  and  could  not  safely  be  en- 

*  From  Rochester's  Minutes,  Dec.  4.  1686. 

t  BariUon,  Dec.  -ff.  1686.  X  Burnet,  I  6S4. 

X  Bonrepaux,  ^^'  1687. 
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trusted  by  a  Roman  Catholic  King  to  a  person  zealons  for  tbf 
Church  of  England.  *'  Think  better  of  it,  my  Lord,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Read  again  the  papers  from  my  brother's  box.  ) 
will  give  you  a  little  more  time  for  consideration,  if  you  desire 
it"  Rochester  saw  that  all  was  over,  and  that  the  wisest  course 
left  to  him  was  to  make  his  retreat  with  as  much  money  and  as 
much  credit  as  possible.  He  succeeded  in  both  objects.  He 
obtained  a  pension  of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  two  live* 
on  the  post  office.  He  had  made  great  sums  out  of  the  estates 
of  traitors,  and  carried  with  him  in  particular  Grey's  bond  foi 
forty  thousand  pounds,  and  a  grant  of  all  the  estate  which  the 
crown  had  in  Grey's  extensive  property.*  No  person  had  ever 
quitted  office  on  terms  so  advantageous.  To  the  applause  of 
the  sincere  friends  of  the  Established  Church  Rochester  had, 
indeed,  very  slender  claims.  To  save  his  place  he  had  sate  in 
that  tribunal  which  had  been  illegally  created  for  the  purpose 
of  persecuting  her.  To  save  his  place  he  had  given  a  dishonest 
vote  for  degrading  one  of  her  most  eminent  ministers,  had 
affected  to  doubt  her  orthodoxy,  had  listened  with  the  outward 
show  of  docility  to  teachers  who  called  her  schismatical  and 
heretical,  and  had  offered  to  cooperate  strenuously  with  her 
deadhest  enemies  in  their  designs  against  her.  The  highest 
praise  to  which  he  was  entitled  was  this,  that  he  had  shrunk 
vom  the  exceeding  wickedness  and  baseness  of  publicly  abjur- 
ing, for  lucre,  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
which  he  believed  to  be  true,  and  of  which  he  had  long  made 
an  ostentatious  profession.  Yet  he  was  extolled  by  the  great 
body  of  Churchmen  as  if  he  had  been  the  bravest  and  purest 
of  martyrs.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Martyrologies 
of  Eusebius  and  of  Fox,  were  ransacked  to  find  parallels  for  his 
heroic  piety.  He  was  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  Shadrach  in 
the  fiery  furnace,  Peter  in  the  dungeon  of  Herod,  Paul  at  the 
bar  of  Nero,  Ignatius  in  the  amphitheatre,  Latimer  at  the  stake. 
Among  the  many  fiicts  which  prove  that  the  standard  of  honour 
and  virtue  among  the  public  men  of  that  age  was  low,  the 
admiration  excited  by  Rochester's  constancy  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  decisive. 

In  his  fall  he  dragged  down  Clarendon.  On  the  seventh  of 
January  168Y,  the  Gazette  announced  to  the  people  of  London 

*  RocheBter's  Minutes,  Dec  19. 1686;  Barillon,  ^^'  168f ;  Burnet, 
I  685.;  Clarke's  life  of  James  the  Second,  iL  102.;  Treasury  Wnrrani 
Book,  Dec.  29.  1686. 
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that  the  Treasury  was  put  into  commission.  On  the  eighth 
arrived  at  Dublin  a  despatch  formally  signifying  that  in  a  month 
Tyrconnel  would  assume  the  government  of  Ireland.  It  was 
not  without  great  difficulty  that  this  man  had  surmounted  the 
numerous  impediments  whidi  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  extermination  of  the  English  colony 
in  Ireland  was  the  object  on  which  his  heart  was  set  He  had, 
therefore,  to  overcome  some  scruples  in  the  royal  mind.  He 
had  to  surmount  the  opposition,  not  merely  of  all  the  Protes- 
tant members  of  the  government,  not  merely  of  the  moderate 
and  respectable  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  but  even 
of  several  members  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal*  Sunderland 
shrank  from  the  thought  of  an  Irish  revolution,  religious,  politic 
cal,  and  social.  To  the  Queen  Tyrconnel  was  personally  an 
object  of  aversion.  Powis  was  therefore  suggested  as  the  man 
best  qualified  for  the  viceroyalty.  He  was  of  illustrious  birth : 
he  was  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic :  and  yet  he  was  generally 
allowed  by  candid  Protestants  to  be  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
Englishman.  All  opposition,  however,  yielded  to  TyrconnePs 
energy  and  cunning.  He  fawned,  he  bullied,  and  bribed  inde- 
fatigably.  Petre's  help  was  secured  by  flattery.  Sunderland 
was  plied  at  once  with  promises  and  menaces.  An  immense 
price  was  offered  for  his  support,  no  less  than  an  annuity  of  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year  from  Ireland,  redeemable  by  payment 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds  down.  If  this  proposal  were  rejected, 
Tyrconnel  threatened  to  let  the  King  know  Uiat  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent had,  at  the  Friday  dinners,  described  His  Majesty  as  a  fool 
who  must  be  governed  either  by  a  woman  or  by  a  priest 
Sunderland,  pale  and  trembling,  offered  to  procure  for  Tyrconnel 
supreme  mihtary  command,  enormous  appointments,  anything 
but  the  viceroyalty :  but  all  compromise  was  rejected ;  and  it 
was  necessMy  to  yield.  Mary  of  Modena  herself  was  not  free 
from  suspicion  of  corruption.  There  was  in  London  a  renowned 
chain  of  pearls  which  was  valued  at  ten  thousand  pounds.  It 
had  belonged  to  Prince  Rupert ;  and  by  him  it  had  been  left  to 

♦  Bishop  Malony  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Tyrrel  says, "  Never  a  Catholic 
or  other  llngliah  will  ever  think  or  msSse  a  step,  nor  suffer  the  King  to 
make  a  step  for  your  restauration,  but  leave  you  as  you  were  hitherto, 
and  leave  your  enemies  over  your  heads :  nor  is  there  any  Englishman, 
Catholic  or  other,  of  what  quality  or  degree  soever  alive,  that  will  stick 
to  sacrifice  all  Ireland  for  to  save  the  least  interest  of  his  own  in  Eng- 
land, and  would  as  willingly  see  all  Irdand  over  inhabited  by  English 
of  whatsoever  religion  as  hy  the  Irish." 
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Ifot^ial^t  Hughes,  a  ooartesaa  wlu^  towards  the  dose  of  his  life^ 
had  ei^ercised  a  boundless  empire  over  him.  lyrconnel  loadly 
boasted  that  with  this  chain  he  had  purchased  the  support  <^ 
the  Queen.  There  were  those,  however,  who  suspected  that 
this  stoiy  was  one  of  Dick  Talbot's  truths,  and  that  it  had  no 
more  foundation  than  the  calumnies  which,  twenty-six  years 
before,  he  had  invented  to  blacken  the  &me  of  Anne  Hyde.  To 
the  Roman  Catholic  courtiers  generally  he  spoke  of  the  uncer- 
tain tenure  by  which  they  held  offices,  honours,  and  emoluments. 
The  King  might  die  to-morrow,  and  might  leave  them  at  the 
mercy  of  a  hostile  government  and  a  hostile  rabble.  But,  if 
the  old  faith  could  be  made  dominant  in  Ireland,  if  the  Protes- 
tant interest  in  that  country  could  be  destroyed,  there  would  stiU 
be,  in  the  worst  event,  an  asylum  at  hand  to  which  they  might 
retreat,  and  where  they  might  either  negotiate  or  defend  them- 
selves with  advantage.  A  Popish  pnest  was  hired  with  the 
promise  of  the  mitre  of  Waterfiord  to  preach  at  Saint  James's 
against  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  and  his  sermon,  though  heard 
with  deep  disgust  by  the  English  part  of  the  auditory,  was  not 
without  its  effect.  The  struggle  which  patriotism  had  for  a  time 
maintained  against  bigotry  in  the  royal  mind  was  at  an  end. 
"  There  is  work  to  be  doiie  in  Ireland,"  said  James,  "  which  no 
Englishman  will  do."* 

All  obstacles  were  at  length  removed ;  and  in  February  1687, 
Tyrconnel  began  to  rule  his  native  country  with  the  power  and 
appointments  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  with  the  humbler  tiUe  of 
Lord  Deputy. 

His  arrival  spread  dismay  through  the  whole  English  popula- 
tion. Clarendon  was  accompanied,  or  speedily  followed,  across 
St  George's  Channel,  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  naost  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  Dublin,  gentlemen,  tradesmen^  and  artificers. 
It  was  said  that  fifteen  hundred  families  emigrated  in  a  few  days. 
The  panic  was  not  unreasonable.  The  work  of  putting  the  col- 
onists down  under  the  teet  of  the  natives  went  rapidly  on.  In 
a  short  time  almost  every  Privy  Councillor,  Judge,  Sheriff,  May- 
or, AJderman,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  a  Celt  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  It  seemed  that  things  would  soon  be  ripe  for  a  gen- 
eral election,  and  that  a  House  of  Commofts  bent  on  abrogating 
the  Act  of  Settlement  would  easily  be  assembled.f    Those  who 

♦  The  best  account  of  these  transactions  is  in,  the  Sheridan  MS. 

t  Sheridan  MS.;  Oldmixon's  Memoirs  of  Ireland;  King's  State  of 
the  Btbtestants  of  Ireland,  particularly  chapter  iii. ;  Apology  f<sir  the 
FrotestoBtB  of  Ireland,  1689. 

VOL.    It. F 
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had  lately  been  the  lords  of  the  island  now  cried  ont,  in  the  bit* 
terneas  of  their  souls,  that  they  had  become  a  prey  and  alaugh« 
ingstock  to  their  own  ser&  and  menials ;  that  houses  were  burnt 
and  cattle  stolen  with  impunity ;  that  the  new  soldiers  roamed 
the  country,  pillaging,  insulting,  ravishing,  maiming,  tossing  one 
Protestant  in  a  blanket,  tying  up  another  by  the  hair  and  scour- 
ging him ;  that  to  appeal  to  the  law  was  vain ;  that  Irish  Judges, 
Sheri£&,  juries,  and  witnesses  were  all  in  a  league  to  save  Irish 
criminals ;  and  that,  even  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
whole  soil  would  soon  change  hands ;  for  that,  in  every  action 
of  ejectment  tried  under  the  -administration  of  Tyrconnel,  judg- 
ment had  been  given  for  the  native  against  the  Englishman.* 

While  Clarendon  was  at  Dublin  the  Privy  Seal  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  Commissioners.  His  friends  hoped  that  it  would, 
on  his  return  to  London,  be  again  delivered  to  him.  But  the 
King  and  the  Jesuitical  cabal  had  determined  that  the  disgrace 
of  the  Hydes  should  be  complete.  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour, 
a  Boman  Catholic,  received  the  Privy  Seal.  Bellasyse,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  was  made  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  and  Dover, 
another  Boman  Catholic,  had  a  seat  at  the  board.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  ruined  gambler  to  such  a  trust  would  alone  have  suf- 
ficed to  disgust  the  public.  The  dissolute  Etherege,  who  then 
resided  at  Ratisbon  as  English  envoy,  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing, with  a  sneer,  that  his  old  boon  companion,  Dover, 
would  keep  the  King's  money  better  than  his  own.  In  order 
that  the  finances  might  neit  be  ruined  by  incapable  and  inex- 
perienced Papists,  the  obsequious,  diligent  and  silent  Godolphin 
was  named  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  but  continued  to 
be  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen.f 

The  dismission  of  the  two  brothers  is  a  great  epoch  in  the 
reign  of  James.  From  that  time  it  was  clear  that  what  he 
wanted  was  not  hberty  of  conscience  for  the  members  of  his 
own  church,  but  liberty  to  persecute  the  members  of  other 
churches.  Pretending  to  abhor  tests,  he  had  himself  imposed 
a  test  He  thought  it  hard,  he  thought  it  monstrous,  that  able 
and  loyal  men  should  be  excluded  from  the  public  service  solely 
for  being  Roman  Catholics.  Yet  he  had  himself  turned  out  of 
office  a  Treasurer,  whom  he  admitted  to  be  both  loyal  and  able, 
solely  for  being  a  Protestant     The  cry  was  that  a  general  prot 

*  Secret  Consults  of  the  RomiAh  Party  in  Ireland,  1690. 
f  London  Gazette,  Jaa  6.  and  March  14.  168f ;  Evelvafs  Diary 
Mardi  10.    Etherege'8  letter  to  Dorer  is  in  the  British  Hnaenm. 
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scriptioB  was  at  hand,  and  that  every  public  fiinetionary  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  lose  his  soul  or  to  lose  his  place.*  Who 
indeed  could  hope  to  stand  where  the  Hydes  had  fallen  ?  They 
were  the  brothers  in  law  of  the  King,  the  uncles  and  natural 
guardians  of  his  children,  his  friends  from  early  youth,  his  steady 
adherents  in  adversity  and  peril,  his  obsequious  servants  since 
he  had  been  on  the  throne.  Their  sole  crime  was  their  religion ; 
and  for  this  crime  they  had  been  discarded.  In  great  pertur- 
bation men  began  to  look  round  for  help ;  and  soon  all  eyes 
were  fixed  on  one  whom  a  rare  concurrence  both  of  personal 
qualities  and  of  fortuitous  circumstances  pointed  out  as  the 
deliverer. 

*  **  Pare  die  ^li  animi  sono  inaspriti  della  voce  ehe  corre  per  il  popolo, 
d'esser  caodato  il  detto  ministro  per  non  essere  Oattolioo,  perdd  tirarrf 
al  esiermimo  de'  ProtestaQti''--Adda.  ?««'»'•  1687. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  place  which  William  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange  Nassau, 
occupies  in  the  history  of  England  and  of  mankind  is  so  great 
that  it  may  be  desirable  to  portray  with  some  minuteness  the 
strong  lineaments  of  his  character.* 

He  was.  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  But  both  in  body 
and  in  mind  he  was  older  than  other  men  of  the  same  age. 
Indeed  it  might  be  said  that  he  had  never  been  young.  His 
external  appearance  is  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as  to  his  own 
captains  and  counsellors.  Sculptors,  painters,  and  medallists 
exerted  their  utmost  skill  in  the  work  of  transmitting  his 
features  to  posterity ;  and  his  features  were  such  as  no  artist 
could  fail  to  seize,  and  such  as,  once  seen,  could  never  be  forgot- 
ten. His  name  at  once  calls  up  before  us  a  slender  and  feeble 
frame,  a  lofty  and  ample  forehead,  a  nose  curved  like  the  beak 
of  an  eagle,  an  eye  rivalling  that  of  an  eagle  in  brightness  and 
keenness,  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  sullen  brow,  a  firm  and 
somewhat  peevish  mouth,  a  cheek  pale,  thin,  and  deeply  furrow- 
ed by  sickness  and  by  care.  That  pensive,  severe,  and  solemn 
aspect  could  scarcely  have  belonged  to  a  happy  o^  a  good- 
humoured  man.  But  it  indicates  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken capacity  equal  to  the  most  arduous  enterprises,  and  forti- 
tude not  to  be  shaken  by  reverses  or  dangers. 

Nature  had  largely  endowed  William  with  the  qualities  of  a 
great  ruler ;  and  education  had  developed  those  qualities  in  no 
common  degree.  With  strong  natural  sense,  and  rare  force  of 
will,  he  found  himself,  when  first  his  mind  began  to  open,  a 
fatherless  and  motherless  child,  the  chief  of  a  great  but  depressed 

♦  The  chief  materials  fi*om  which  I  have  taken  my  description  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  will  be  found  in  Bumef  s  History,  in  Templfi's 
and  Oouryille's  Memoirs,  in  the  Negotiations  of  the  Counts  of  Estrades 
and  Avaux,in  Sir  George  Downing's  Letters  to  Lord  Chancellor  Claren- 
don, in  Wagenaar's  voluminous  History,  in  Van  Kamper's  Karakter- 
kunde  der  Yaderlandsche  Geschiedenis,  and,  above  all,  in  William's 
own  confidential  correspondence,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  per* 
mltted  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  take  a  copy. 
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and  didli^arteiied  party,  and  the  heir  to  vast  and  mdefiaite  pr^ 
tensions,  which  excited  the  dread  and  aversion  of  the  oligarchy 
then  supreme  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  common  people, 
fondly  attached  during  a  centilry  to  his  house,  indicated,  when- 
ever they  saw  him,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  they 
regarded  him  as  ihdr  rightful  head.  The  able  and  experienced 
ministers  of  the  republic,  mortal  enemies  of  his  name^  came 
every  day  to  pay  their  feigned  civilities  to  him,  and  to  observe 
the  progress  of  his  mind.  The  first  movements  of  his  ambition 
were  carefully  watched :  every  unguarded  word  uttered  by 
him  was  noted  down ;  nor  had  he  near  him  any  adviser  on 
whose  judgment  relianci*  could  be  placed.  He  was  scarcely 
fifteen  years  old  when  \..  ihe  domestics  who  were  aicaehed  to 
his  interest,  or  who  enjoyed  any  share  of  Ins  confidtdice,  inrere 
removed  from  under  his  roof  by  the  jealous  government.  He 
remonstrated  with  energy  beyond  his  years,  but  in  vain.  Vigi- 
lant observers  saw  the  tears  more  than  aa^e  rise  in  the  eyes  of 
the  young  state  prisoner.  His  health,  naturally  delicate,  sank 
for  a  time  under  the  emotions  which  his  desolate  situation  had 
produced.  Such  situations  bewilder  and  unnerve  the  weak,  bat 
call  forth  all  the  strength  of  the  strong.  Surrounded  by  snares 
in  which  an  ordinary  youth  Would  have  perished,  William  learned 
to  tread  at  once  warily  and  firmly.  Long  before  he  reached 
manhood  he  knew  how  to  keep  secrets,  how  to  baffle  cariosity  by 
dry  and  guarded  answers,  how  to  conceal  all  passions  under  the 
same  show  of  grave  tranquillity.  Meanwhile  he  made  littJe  pro- 
ficiency in  fashionable  or  literary  accomplishments.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Dutch  nobility  of  that  age  wanted  the  grace  which 
was  found  in  the  highest  perfection  among  the  gentlemen  of 
France,  and  which,  in  an  inferior  degree,  embellished  the  Court 
of  England ;  and  his  manners  were  altogether  Dutch.  Even 
his  countrymen  thought  him  blunt.  To  foreigners  he  often 
seemed  churlish.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  world  in  general 
he  appeared  ignorant  or  negligent  of  those  arts  which  doable 
the  value  of  a  favour  and  take  away  the  sting  of  a  refusal.  He 
was  little  interested  in  letters  or  sdence.  Ihe  discoveries  of 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  the  poems  of  Drydein  and  Borleau,  were 
unknown  to  him.  Dramatic  performances  tired  him :  and  he 
was  glad  to  turn  away  from  the  stage  and  to  talk  about  public 
afikirs,  while  Orestes  was  raving,  or  while  Tartuflfe  was  pressing 
Elmira's  hand.  He  had  indeed  som^  taleht  for  sarcasm,  and  not 
seldom  employed^  qixite  unconsciously,  a  natural  rhetoric,  quiiinti 
indeed,  but  vigofous  and  origiiial.    He  did  not,  however,  ia  ihe 
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least  affect  the  diaracter  of  a  wit  or  of  an  orator.  His  atten- 
tion had  been  confined  to  those  studies  which  form  strenuous 
and  sagacious  men  of  business.  From  a  child  he  listened  with 
interest  when  high  questions  of  alliance,  finance,  and  war  were 
discussed.  Of  geometry  he  learned  as  much  as  was  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  a  ravelin  or  a  homwork.  Of  languages, 
by  the  help  of  a  memory  singularly  powerful,  he  learned  as  much 
as  Was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  and  answer  with- 
out assistance  everything  that  was  said  to  him,  and  every  letter 
which  he  received.  The  Dutch  was  his  own  tongue.  He  under- 
stood Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  spoke  and  wrote  French, 
English,  and  German,  inel^antly,  it  is  true,  and  inexactly,  bu 
fluently  and  intelligibly.  No  qualification  could  be  more  im 
portant  to  a  man  whose  life  was  to  be  passed  in  organizing  great 
alliances,  and  in  commanding  armies  assembled  from  different 
countries. 

One  class  of  philosophical  questions  had  been  forced  on  his 
attention  by  circumstances,  and  seems  to  have  interested  him 
more  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  general  character. 
Among  the  Protestants  of  the  United  Provinces,  as  among  the 
Protestants  of  our  island,  there  were  two  great  religious  parties 
which  almost  exactly  coincided  with  two  great  political  parties. 
The  chie&  of  the  municipal  oligarchy  were  Arminians,  and  were 
commonly  regarded  by  the  multitude  as  little  better  than 
Papists.  The  princes  of  Orange  had  generally  been  the  patrons 
of  the  Calvinistic  divinity,  and  owed  no  small  part  of  their  popu- 
larity to  their  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  election  and  final  perseve- 
rance, a  zeal  not  always  enlightened  by  knowledge  or  tempered 
by  humanity.  William  had  been  carefully  instructed  from  a 
child  in  the  theological  system  to  which  his  family  was  attached, 
and  regarded  that  system  with  even  more  than  the  partiality 
which  men  generally  feel  for  a  hereditary  faith.  He  had  rumi- 
nated on  the  great  enigmas  which  had  been  discussed  in  the 
Hynod  of  Dort,  and  had  found  in  the  austere  and  inflexible  logic 
of  the  Genevese  school  something  which  suited  his  intellect  and 
his  temper.  That  example  of  intolerance  indeed  which  some  of 
his  predecessors  had  set  he  never  imitated.  For  all  persecution 
he  felt  a  fixed  aversion,  which  he  avowed,  not  only  where  the 
avowal  was  obviously  politic,  but  on  occasions  where  it  seemed 
that  his  interest  would  have  been  promoted  by  dissimulation  or 
by  silence.  His  theological  opinions,  however,  were  even  more 
^decided  than  those  of  his  ancestors.  The  tenet  of  predesti 
nation  was  the  keystone  of  his  religion.    He  often  declarer. 
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that,  if  he  were  to  abandon  that  tenet,  he  must  abandon  with  it 
all  belief  in  a  superintending  Providence,  and  must  become  a 
mere  Epicurean.  Except  in  this  single  instance,  all  the  sap  of 
his  vigorous  mind  was  earlj  drawn  away  from  the  speculative  to 
the  practical.  The  faculties  which  are  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  important  business  ripened  in  him  at  a  time  of  life  when 
they  scarcely  begun  to  blossom  in  ordinary  men.  Since  Octa- 
vius  the  world  had  seen  no  such  instance  of  precocious  states- 
manship. Skilful  diplomatists  were  surprised  to  hear  the 
weighty  observations  which  at  seventeen  the  Prince  made  on 
public  afl^rs,  and  still  more  surprised  to  see  a  lad,  in  situations 
in  which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  betray  strong  passion, 
preserve  a  composure  as  imperturbable  as  their  own.  At  eighteen 
he  sate  among  the  fathers  of  the  commonwealth,  grave,  decreet, 
and  judicious  as  the  oldest  among  them.  At  twenty-one,  in  a 
day  of  gloom  and  terror,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration. At  twenty-three  he  was  renowned  throughout 
Europe  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician.  He  had  put  domestic 
factions  under  his  feet :  he  was  the  soul  of  a  mighty  coalition  ; 
and  he  had  contended  with  honour  in  the  field  against  some  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  the  age. 

His  personal  tastes  were  those  rather  of  a  warrior  than  of  a 
statesman :  but  he,  like  his  greatgrandfather,  the  silent  prince 
who  founded  the  Batavian  commonwealth,  occupies  a  &r  higher 
place  among  statesmen  than  among  warriors.  The  event  of 
battles,  indeed,  is  not  an  unfailing  test  of  the  abilities  of  a  com- 
mander ;  and  it  would  be  pecuUarly  unjust  to  apply  this  test  to 
William :  for  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  almost  always  opposed  to 
captains  who  were  consummate  masters  of  their  art,  and  to  troops 
&r  superior  in  discipline  to  his  own.  Yet  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  by  no  means  equal,  as  a  general  in  the  field, 
to  some  who  ranked  fiar  below  him  in  intellectual  powers.  To 
those  whom  he  trusted  he  spoke  on  this  subject  with  the  mag- 
nanimous frankness  of  a  man  who  had  done  great  things,  and 
who  could  well  afford  to  acknowledge  some  deficiencies.  He  had 
never,  he  said,  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  military  profession. 
He  had  \yjen  placed,  while  still  a  boy,  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
Among  his  officers  there  had  been  none  competent  to  instruct 
him.  His  own  blunders  and  their  consequences  had  been  his 
only  lessons.  "  I  would  give,"  he  once  exclaimed,  "  a  good  part 
of  my  estates  to  have  served  a  few  campaigns  under  the  Pnno$ 
of  Cond6  before  I  had  to  command  against  him."  It  is  not  im- 
probable iJiat  the  circumstance  which  prevented  William  fipom 
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attaaning  any  eminent  dexterity  in  strategy  may  bave  been  &- 
vourable  to  the  general  vigour  of  bis  intellect  If  bis  battles 
were  not  tbose  of  a  great  tactician,  tbey  entitled  bim  to  be  called 
a  great  man.  No  disaster  could  for  one  moment  deprive  him 
of  bis  firmness  or  of  the  entire  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  His 
defeats  were  repaired  with  such  marvellous  celerity  that,  before 
bis  enemies  had  sung  the  Te  Deum,  be  was  again  ready  for  con- 
jQict;  nor  did  bis  adverse  fortime  ever  deprive  bim  of  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  bis  soldiery  That  respect  and  confidence  he 
owed  in  no  small  measure  to  bis  personal  courage.  Courage,  io 
the  degree  which  is  necessary  to  carry  a  soldier  without  disgrace 
tbrongh  a  campaign,  is  poeseaeed,  or  might,  under  proper  tram- 
ing,  be  acquired,  by  the  great  majority  of  men.  But  courage 
like  that  of  William  is  rare  indeed.  He  was  proved  by  every 
test ;  by  war,  by  wounds,  by  painful  and  depressing  maladies,  by 
raging  seas,  by  the  immineut  and  constant  risk  of  assassination, 
a  risk  which  has  shaken  very  strong  nerves,  a  risk  which  severely 
tried  even  the  adamadtine  fortitude  of  Cromwell.  Yet  none 
could  ever  discover  what  that  thing  was  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  feared.  His  advisers  could  with  difficulty  induce  him  to 
take  any  precaution  against  the  pistols  and  daggers  of  conspira- 
tors.* Old  sailors  were  amazed  at  the  composure  which  be  pre- 
served amidst  roaring  breakers  on  a  perilous  coast.  In  battle 
bis  bravery  made  bim  conspicuous  even  among  tens  of  thousands 
of  brave  warriors,  drew  forth  the  generous  applause  of  hostile 
armies,  and  was  never  questioned  even  by  the  injustice  of  hostile 
£M;tions.  During  bis  first  campaigns  be  exposed  himself  like  a 
man  who  sought  for  death,  was  always  foremost  in  the  charge 
and  last  in  the  retreat,  fought,  sword  in  band,  in  the  thickest 
press,  and,  with  a  musket  ball  in  his  arm  and  the  blood  stream- 
mg  over  his  cuirass,  still  stood  his  ground  and  waved  his  hat 
under  the  hottest  fire.  His  friends  a^ijured  him  to  take  more 
care  of  a  life  invaluable  to  bis  country ;  and  bis  most  illustrious 
antagonist,  the  great  Cond6,  remarked,  after  the  bloody  day  of 

*  William  was  earnestly  intreated  hj  his  friends,  after  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  to  ppeak  seriously  to  the  Frendi  ambassador  about  the 
Kdiemes  of  assassination  which,  the  Jacobites  of  St  Gennains  were  oon- 
stantly  contriving.  The  cold  magnanimity  with  which  these  intimations 
of  danger  were  received  is  singu&rly  characteristic.  To  Bentinck,  who 
had  sent  from  Paris  very  alarming  intelligence,  William  merely  re- 
plied, at  the  end  of  a  long  letter  of  busiaess, — "  Pour  les  assassins  je 
ne  hiy  en  ay  pas  voulu  parler,  croiant  que  c'dtoit  au  desous  de  moy.'* 
liCaj  ■^,  1698.    I  keep  the  original  orthography,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called. 
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Senefi^  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  in  all  things  borae  himself 
like  an  old  general,  except  in  exposing  himself  like  a  young  sol- 
dier. William  denied  that  he  was  guilty  of  temerity.  It  was, 
he  said,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  on  a  oool  calculation  of  what 
the  public  interest  required  that  he  was  always  at  the  post  of 
danger.  The  troops  which  he  commanded  had  been  little  used 
to  war,  and  shrank  from  a  close  encounter  with  the  veteran  sol- 
diery of  France.  It  was  necessary  that  their  leader  should  show 
them  how  battles  were  to  be  won.  And  in  truth  more  than  one 
day  which  had  seemed  hopelessly  lost  was  retrieved  by  the  har- 
dihood with  which  he  rallied  his  broken  battalions  and  cut  down 
with  his  own  hand  the  cowards  who  set  the  example  of  flight 
Sometimes,  however,  it  seemed  that  he  had  a  strange  pleasure 
in  venturing  his  person.  It  was  remarked  that  his  spirits  were 
never  so  high  and  his  manners  never  so  gracious  and  easy  as 
amidst  the  tumult  and  carnage  of  a  battle.  Even  in  his  pastimes 
he  liked  the  excitement  of  danger.  Cards,  chess,  and  billiards 
gave  him  no  pleasure.  The  chase  was  his  favourite  recreation ; 
and  he  loved  it  most  when  it  was  most  hazardous.  His  leaps 
were  sometimes  such  that  his  boldest  companions  did  not  like 
to  follow  him.  He  seems  even  to  have  thought  the  most  hardy 
field  sports  of  England  effeminate,  and  to  have  pined  in  the  Great 
Park  of  Windsor  for  the  game  which  he  had  been  used  to  drive 
to  bay  in  the  forests  of  Guelders,  wolves,  and  wild  boars,  and 
huge  stags  with  sixteen  antlers.* 

The  audacity  of  his  spirit  was  the  more  remarkable  because 
his  physical  organization  was  unusually  delicate.  From  a  child 
he  had  been  weak  and  sickly.  In  the  prime  of  manhood  his 
complaints  had  been  aggravated  by  a  severe  attack  of  small  pox. 
He  was  asthmatic  and  consumptive.  His  slender  frame  was 
shaken  by  a  constant  hoarse  cough.  He  could  not  sleep  unless 
his  head  was  propped  by  several  pillows,  and  could  scarcely 
draw  his  breath  in  any  but  the  purest  air.  Cruel  headaches 
frequently  tortured  him.  Exertion  soon  &tigued  him.  The 
physicians  constantly  kept  up  the  hopes  of  hb  enemies  by  fixiDg 

*  From  Windsor  he  wrote  to  Bentinck,  then  ambassador  at  Paris. 
'*  <ray  pris  avant  hier  un  cerf  dans  la  forest  avec  les  chains  du  Pr.  dd 
Denm.  et  ay  fait  un  assez  jolie  chasse,  autant  que  ce  vilain  paiis  le  p«fr- 
^^^"  ^t^'  1^98.  The  spelling  is  bad,  but  not  worse  than  Napo- 
leon's. William  wrote  in  better  humour  from  Loo.  "  Nous  avons  prill 
deuxgros  oerfs,  le  premier  dans  Dorewaert^  qui  est  un  des  plus  g^ds 
qne  je  sache  avoir  jamais  pris.    H  porte  seize.''    ^^'  1697. 
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some  date  beyond  which,  if  there  were  anything  certsan  in  medi- 
cal sdence,  it  was  impossible  that  his  broken  constitution  could 
hold  out  Yet,  through  a  life  which  was  one  long  disease,  the 
force  of  his  mind  never  failed,  on  any  great  occasion,  to  bear  up 
his  suffering  and  languid  body. 

He  was  born  with  violent  passions  and  quick  sensibilities :  but 
the  strength  of  his  emotions  was  not  suspected  by  the  world. 
From  the  multitude  his  joy  and  his  grie^  his  affection  and  his 
resentment,  were  hidden  by  a  phlegmatic  serenity,  which  made 
him  pass  for  the  most  coldblooded  of  mankind.  Those  who 
brought  him  good  news  could  seldom  detect  any  sign  of  pleasure. 
Those  who  saw  him  after  a  defeat  looked  in  vain  for  any  trace 
of  vexation.  He  praised  and  reprimanded,  rewarded  and  pun- 
ished, with  the  stern  tranquillity  of  a  Mohawk  chief:  but  those 
who  knew  him  well  and  saw  him  near  were  aware  that  under 
all  this  ice  a  fierce  fire  was  constantly  burning.  It  was  seldom 
that  anger  deprived  him  of  power  over  himself.  But  when  he 
was  really  enraged  the  first  outbreak  of  his  passion  was  terrible. 
It  was  indeed  scarcely  safe  to  approach  him.  On  these  rare 
occasions,  however,  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  self  command,  he 
made  such  ample  reparation  to  those  whgm  he  had  wronged  as 
tempted  them  to  wish  that  he  would  go  into  a  fury  again.  His 
affection  was  as  impetuous  as  his  wrath.  Where  he  loved,  he 
loved  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  strong  mind.  When  death 
separated  him  from  what  he  loved,  the  few  who  witnessed  his 
agonies  trembled  for  his  reason  and  his  life.  To  a  very  small 
circle  of  intimate  friends,  on  whose  fidelity  and  secrecy  he  could 
absolutely  depend,  he  was  a  different  man  from  the  reserved  and 
stoical  William  whom  the  multitude  supposed  to  be  destitute  of 
human  feelings.  He  was  kind,  cordial,  open,  even  convivial  and 
jocose,  would  sit  at  table  many  hours,  and  would  bear  his  frill 
share  in  festive  conversation.  Hi^est  in  his  favour  stood  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  household  named  Bentiuck,  sprung  from  a  noble 
Batavian  race,  and  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  one  of  the  great 
patrician  houses  of  England.  The  fidelity  of  Bentinck  had  been 
tried  by  no  common  test.  It  was  while  the  United  Provinces 
were  struggling  for  existence  against  the  French  power  that  the 
young  Prince  on  whom  all  their  hopes  were  fixed  was  seized  by 
the  small  pox.  That  disease  had  been  fatal  to  many  members 
of  his  &mily,  and  at  first  wore,  in  his  case,  a  peculiarly  malig- 
nant aspect  The  public  consternation  was  great  The  streets 
'  of  the  Hague  were  crowded  from  daybreak  to  sunset  by  persons 
anxiously  asking  how  his  Highness  was.     At  length  his  coni^ 
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plaint  took  a  favourable  turn.  His  escape  was  attributed  partly 
to  his  own  singular  equanimity,  and  partly  to  the  intrepid  and 
indefatigable  fiiendship  of  Bentinck.  From  the  hands  of  Bentinck 
alone  William  took  food  and  medicine.  By  Bentinck  alone 
William  was  lifted  from  his  bed  and  laid  down  in  it  "  Whether 
Bentinck  slept  or  not  while  I  was  ill,"  said  William  to  Temple, 
with  great  tenderness,  "I  know  not  But  this  I  know,  that, 
through  sixteen  days  and  nights,  I  never  once  called  for  anything 
but  that  Bentinck  was  instantly  at  my  side."  Before  the  faithful 
servant  had  entirely  performed  his  task,  he  had  himself  caught 
the  contagion.  Still,  however,  he  bore  up  against  drowsiness 
and  fever  till  his  master  was  pronounced  convalescent  Then,  at 
length,  Bentinck  asked  leave  to  go  home.  It  was  time :  for  his 
limbs  would  no  longer  support  him.  He  was  in  gi-eat  danger, 
but  recovered,  and,  as  soon  as  he  left  his  bed,  hastened  to  the 
army,  where,  during  many  sharp  campaigns,  he  was  ever  found, 
as  he  had  been  in  peril  of  a  different  kind,  close  to  William's 
side. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship  as  warm  and  pure  as  any 
that  ancient  or  modem  history  records.  The  descendants  of 
Bentinck  still  preserve  many  letters  written  by  William  to  their 
ancestor :  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  person  who  has 
not  studied  those  letters  can  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  Prince's 
character.  He  whom  even  his  admirers  generally  accounted 
the  most  distant  and  frigid  of  men  here  forgets  all  distinctions 
of  rank,  and  pours  out  all  his  thoughts  with  the  ingenuousness 
of  a  schoolboy.  He  imparts  without  reserve  secrets  of  the 
highest  moment.  He  explains  with  perfect  simplicity  vast  de- 
signs affecting  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  Mingled  with 
his  communications  on  such  subjects  are  other  communications 
of  a  very  different^  but  perhaps  not  of  a  less  interesting  kind. 
All  his  adventures,  all  his  personal  feelings,  his  long  runs  after 
enormous  stags,  his  carousals  on  St  Hubert's  day,  the  growth 
of  his  plantations,  the  failure  of  his  melons,  the  state  of  his 
stud,  his  wish  to  procure  an  easy  pad  nag  for  his  wife,  his  vexa- 
tion at  learning  uiat  one  of  his  household,  after  ruining  a  girl 
of  good  family,  refused  to  marry  her,  his  fits  of  sea  sickness,  his 
coughs,  his  headaches,  his  devotional  moods,  his  gratitude  for 
the  divine  protection  aftier  a  great  escape,  his  struggles  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  divine  will  after  a  disaster,  are  described 
with  an  amiable  garrulity  hardly  to  have  been  expected  from 
the  most  discreet  and  sedate  statesman  of  the  age.  Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  careless  effusion  of  his  tenderness,  and  the 
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l»otherly  interest  which  he  takes  in  his  friend's  domestic  felioity. 
When  an  heir  is  born  to  Bentinck,  "  he  will  live,  I  hope,*'  says 
William,  ^*  to  be  as  |B;ood  a  fellow  as  you  are ;  and,  if  I  should 
have  a  son,  our  children  will  love  each  other,  I  hope,  as  we  have 
done."  *  Through  life  he  continues  to  regard  the  little  BeDtincks 
with  paternal  kijidness.  He  calls  them  by  endearing  diminu- 
tives :  he  takes  charge  of  them  in  their  Cither's  absence,  and, 
though  vexed  at  being  forced  to  refuse  them  any  pleasure,  will 
not  suffer  them  to  go  on  a  hunting  party,  where  there  would  be 
risk  of  a  push  from  a  stag's  horn,  or  to  sit  up  late  at  a  riotous 
Bupper.f  When  their  mother  is  taken  ill  dunng  her  husband's 
absence,  William,  in  the  midst  of  business  of  thp  highest  mo 
ment,  finds  time  to  send  off  several  expresses  in  one  day  with 
short  notes  containing  intelligence  of  her  state.J  ^  one  occa- 
sion, when  she  is  pronounced  out  of  danger  after  a  severe 
attack,  the  Prince  breaks  forth  into  fervent  expressions  of  grati- 
tude to  God.  "  I  write,"  he  says,  "  with  tears  of  joy  in  my 
eyes."  §  There  is  a  singular  charm  in  such  letters,  penned  by  a 
man  whose  irresistible  energy  and  inflexible  firmness  extorted 
the  respect  of  his  enemies,  whose  cold  and  ungracious  demeanour 
repelled  the  attachment  of  almost  all  his  partisans,  and  whose 
mind  was  occupied  by  gigantic  schemes  which  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  world. 

His  kindness  was  not  misplaced.  Bentinck  was  early  pro- 
noimced  by  Temple  to  be  the  best  and  truest  servant  that  ever 
prince  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  and  continued  through 
fife  to  merit  that  honourable  character.  The  friends  were  ind€^ 
made  for  each  other.  William  wanted  neither  a  guide  nor  a 
flatterer.  Having  a  firm  and  just  reliance  on  his  own  judgment^ 
he  was  not  partial  to  counsellors  who  dealt  much  in  suggestions 
and  objections.  At  the  same  time  he  had  too  much  discernment^ 
and  too  much  elevation  of  mind,  to  be  gratified  by  sycophancy. 
The  confidant  of  such  a  prince  ought  to  be  a  man,  not  of  in- 
ventive genius  or  commanding  spirit,  but  brave  and  faithful, 
capable  of  executing  orders  punctually,  of  keeping  secrets  in- 

*  March  8.  U19. 

f  *' y oila  enpeu  de  mot  le  detail  de  nostre  St  Hubert  £t  j'ay  eo 
soin  que  M.  Woodstoc'*  (Bentinck'a  eldest  son)  "n'a  point  est6  a  la 
chasse,  bien  moin  au  soupe,  quoyqu*il  fut  icy.  Vous  pouvez  poui-tant 
croire  que  de  n'avoir  pas  chasse  ra  un  pea  mortifie,  mais  je  ne  I'ay  pas 
vasA  prendre  sur  moy,  puisqae  tous  m'avies  dit  que  vous  ne  le  souhaitiea 
pas."    From  Loo,  Nov.  4.  1697. 

t  On  the  15tb  cf  June,    S88.  g  Sept  ft.  Id7jl. 
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vioiablj,  of  observing  facts  yigilantlj,  and  of  reportiag  than 
truly ;  and  such  a  man  was  Bentinck. 

William  was  not  less  fortunate  in  marriage  than  in  friendship. 
Yet  his  marriage  had  not  at  first  promised  much  domestae 
happiness.  His  choice  had  been  determined  chiefly  by  political 
considerations  :  nor  did  it  seem  likely  that  any  strong  aflS^tion 
would  grow  up  between  a  handsome  girl  of  sixteen,  well  dis- 
posed indeed,  and  naturally  intelligent,  but  ignorant  and  simply 
and  a  brid^room  who,  though  he  had  not  completed  hb 
twenty-eighth  year,  was  in  constitution  older  than  her  father, 
whose  manner  was  chilling,  and  whose  head  was  constantly 
occupied  by  pubhc  business  or  by  field  sports.  For  a  time 
William  was  a  negligent  husband.  He  was  indeed  drawn  away 
fix>m  his  wife  by  other  women,  particularly  by  one  of  her  ladies, 
Elizabeth  Villiers,  who,  though  destitute  of  personal  attractions, 
and  disfigured  by  a  hideous  squint,  possessed  talents  which  well 
fitted  her  to  partake  his  cares.*  He  was  indeed  ashamed  of  his 
eTX>rs,  and  spared  no  pains  to  conceal  them  :  but,  in  spite  of  all 
his  precautions,  Mary  well  knew  that  he  was  not  strictly  &ithful 
to  her.  Spies  and  talebearers,  encouraged  by  her  fiither,  did 
their  best  to  inflame  her  resentment.  A  man  of  a  very  different 
character,  the  excellent  Ken,  who  was  her  chaplain  at  the 
Hague  during  sonae  months,  was  so  much  inceq^  by  her 
wrongs  that  he,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  threatened  to 
reprimand  her  husband  severely.f  She,  however,  bore  her 
injuries  with  a  meekness  and  patience  which  deserved,  and 
gradually  obtained,  William's  esteem  and  gratitude.  Yet  there 
still  remained  one  cause  of  estrangement  A  time  would  proba- 
bly come  when  the  Princess,  who  had  been  educated  only  to 
work  embroidery,  to  play  on  the  spinet,  and  to  read  the  Bible 
and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  would  be  the  chief  of  a  great 
monarchy,  and  would  hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  while  her 
lord,  ambitious,  versed  in  aflairs,  and  bent  on  great  enterprises, 
would  find  in  the  British  government  no  place  marked  out  for 
him,  and  would  hold  power  only  firom  her  bounty  and  during 
her  pleasure.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  man  so  fond  of  authority 
as  William,  and  so  conscious  of  a  genius  for  command,  shoui^i 
have  strongly  felt  that  jealousy  which,  during  a  few  hours  of 
royalty,  put  dissension  between  Guildford  Dudley  and  the  Lady 

*  See  Swift's  account  of  her  in  the  Journal  to  Stella. 
^  Henry  Sidney's  Jornnal  of  March  81. 1680,  io  Mr.  Blencowe's  int«r 
MtiQg  eoUactioa 
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Jane,  and  which  produced  a  rupture  still  more  tragical  between 
Darnley  and  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  Princess  of  Orange  had 
not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  her  husband's  feelings.  Her  pre- 
ceptor, Bishop  Coinpton,  had  instructed  her  carefully  in  religion, 
and  had  especially  guarded  her  mind  against  the  arts  of  Roman 
Catholic  divines,  but  had  left  her  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
English  constitution  and  of  her  own  position.  She  knew  that 
her  marriage  vow  bound  her  to  obey  her  husband ;  and  it  had 
never  occurred  to  her  that  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
each  other  might  one  day  be  inverted.  She  had  been  nine 
years  married  before  she  discovered  the  cause  of  William's  dis- 
content ;  nor  would  she  ever  have  learned  it  from  himself  In 
general  his  tem|)er  inclined  him  rather  to  brood  over  his  griefe 
tiian  to  give  utterance  to  them ;  and  in  this  particular  case  his 
lips  were  sealed  by  a  very  natural  delicacy.  At  length  a  com- 
plete explanation  and  reconciliation  were  brought  about  by  the 
agency  of  Gilbert  Burnet 

The  fame  of  Burnet  has  been  attacked  with  singular  malice 
and  pertinacity.  The  attack  began  early  in  his  life,  and  is  still 
carried  on  with  undiminished  vigour,  though  he  has  now  been 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  in  his  grave.  He  is  indeed 
as  &ir  a  mark  as  factious  animosity  and  petulant  wit  could  de- 
sire. The  &ults  of  his  understanding  and  temper  lie  on  the  sur- 
&oe,  and  cannot  be  missed.  They  were  not  the  faults  which  are 
ordinarily  considered  as  belonging  to  his  country.  Alone  among 
the  many  Scotchmen  who  have  raised  themselves  to  distinction 
and  prosperity  in  England,  he  had  that  character  which  satirists, 
novelists,  and  dramatists  have  agreed  to  ascribe  to  Irish  adven* 
turers.  llis  high  animal  spirits,  his  boastfulness,  his  undissembled 
vanity,  his  propensity  to  blunder,  his  provoking  indiscretion,  his 
unabashed  audacity,  afforded  inexhaustible  subjects  of  ridicule  to 
the  Tories.  Nor  did  his  enemies  omit  to  compliment  him  some- 
times with  more  pleasantry  than  delicacy,  on  the  breadth  of  his 
shoulders,  the  thickness  of  his  calves,  and  his  success  in  matri- 
monial projects  on  amorous  and  opulent  widows.  Yet  Burnet, 
though  open  in  many  respects  to  ridicule,  and  even  to  serious 
censure,  was  no  contemptible  man.  His  parts  were  quick,  his 
industry  unwearied,  his  reading  various  and  most  extensive.  He 
was  at  once  a  historian,  an  antiquary,  a  theologian^  a  preacher, 
a  pamphleteer,  a  debater,  and  an  active  political  leader ;  and  in 
every  one  of  these  characters  made  himself  conspicuous  among 
able  competitors.  The  many  spirited  tracts  which  he  wrote  on 
passing  events  are  now  known  only  to  the  curious :  but  his  His* 
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torj  of  his  own  Times,  bis  History  of  the  Refomaiaon,  his  Ex- 
position of  the  Articles,  his  Discourse  of  Pastoral  0«*e,  his  Life 
of  Hale,  his  Life  of  Wilmot,  are  still  reprinted,  nor  is  any  good 
private  library  without  them.  Against  such  a  fact  as  this  all 
the  efforts  of  detractors  are  vain.  A  writer,  whose  voluminous 
works,  in  several  branches  of  literature,  find  numerous  readers  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  his  death,  may  have  had  great 
faults,  but  .must  also  have  had  great  merits :  and  Burnet  had 
great  merits,  a  fertile  and  vigorous  ihind,  and  a  style,  far  indeed 
removed  from  faultless  purity,  but  always  clear,  often  lively,  and 
sometimes  rising  to  solemn  and  fervid  eloquence.  In  the  pulpit 
the  effect  of  his  discourses,  which  were  delivered  without  any 
note,  was  heightened  by  a  noble  figure  and  by  pathetic  action. 
He  was  ofben  interrupted  by  the  deep  hum  of  his  audience; 
and  when,  after  preaching  out  the  hour  glass,  which  in  those 
days  was  part  of  the  -furniture  of  the  pulpit,  he  held  it  up  in 
his  hand,  the  congregation  clamorously  enco^Aged  him  to  go 
on  till  the  sand  hid  run  off  once  more.^  In  his  moral  character, 
as  in  his  intellect,  great  blemishes  were  more  than  compensated 
by  great  excellence.  Though  often  misled  by  prejudice  and 
passion,  he  was  emphatically  an  honest  man.  Though  he  was 
not  secure  from  the  seductions  of  vanity,  his  spirit  was  raised 
high  above  the  influence  either  of  cupidity  or  of  fear.  His  na- 
ture was  kind,  generous,  grateful,  forgiving.f  His  religious  zeal, 
though  steady  and  ardent,  was  in  general  restrained  by  human- 
ity, and  by  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  Strongly  at- 
tached to  what  he  regarded  as  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  he  looked 
with  indifference  on  rites,  names,  and  forms  of  ecclesiastical  pol- 

*  Speaker  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  l  596. ;  Johosoo's  Life  of  Sprat 
f  No  person  h^  oontradicted  Burnet  more  frequently  or  with  more 
asperity  than  Dartmouth.  Tet  Dartmouth  wrote,  "J  do  not  think  he 
desigDedly  published  anything  he  believed  to  be  fklse.**  At  a  later  pe- 
riod Dartmouth,  provoked  by  some  remarks  on  himself  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Bishop's  history,  retracted  this  praise :  but  to  such  a  re- 
traction little  importance  can  be  attached.  Even  Swift  has  the  justice  to 
say,  ''  After  all,  he  was  a  man  of  generosity  and  goodnature?' — Short 
Remarks  on  Bishop  Burnet's  History. 

It  is  usual  to  censure  Burnet  as  a  singularly  inaccurate  historian ;  but 
I  believe  the  charge  to  be  altogether  unjust  He  appears  to  be  singu- 
larly inaccurate  only  because  his  narrative  has  been  subjected  to  a  scru- 
tiny singularly  severe  and  unfriendly.  If  any  Whig  thought  it  worth 
while  to  subject  Reresby's  Memoirs,  North's  Examen,  Mulgrave's  Ac- 
count of  the  Revolution,"  or  the  life  of  James  the  Second,  edited  by 
Clarke,  to  a  similar  scrutiny,  it  would  soon  appear  that  Burnet  was  fSEur 
•Bileed  from  being  the  most  inexact  writer  of  his  tima 
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lijr,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  severe  even  on  inMds 
and  heretics  whose  lives  were  pure,  and  whose  errors  appeared 
to  be  the  eflfect  rather  of  some  perversion  of  the  understanding 
than  of  the  depravity  of  the  heart  But,  like  many  other  good 
men  of  that  age,  he  regarded  the  case  of  the  Church  of  I^me 
as  an  exception  to  all  ordinary  rules.     . 

Burnet  had  during  some  years  had  an  European  reputation. 
His  History  of  the  Keformation  had  been  received  with  loud 
applause  by  all  Protestants,  and  had  been  felt  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  a  severe  blow.  The  greatest  Doctor  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  produced  since  the  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  was  engaged  in  framing  an  elaborate 
reply.  Burnet  had  been  honoured  by  a  vote  of  thanks  from  one 
of  the  zealous  Parlianients  which  had  sate  during  the  excitement 
of  the  Popish  plot,  and  had  been  exhorted,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons  of  England,  to  continue  his  historical  i^earches.  He 
had  been  admitted  to  familiar  conversation  both  with  Charles 
and  James,  had  lived  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  several 
distinguished  statesmen,  particularly  with  Halifax,  and  had  been 
the  spiritual  guide  of  some  persons  of  the  highest  note.  He 
had  reclaimed  from  atheism  and  from  licentiousness  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  libertines  of  the  age,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester. Lord  Stafford,  the  victim  of  Gates,  had,  though  a 
Roman  Catholic,  been  edified  in  his  last  hours  by  Burnet's  ex- 
hortations touching  those  points  on  which  all  Christians  agree. 
A  few  years  later  a  more  illustrious  sufferer.  Lord  Russell,  had 
been  accompanied  by  Burnet  from  the  Tower  to  the  scafibld  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  court  had  neglected  no  means  of 
gaining  so  active  and  able  a  divine.  Neither  royal  blandish- 
ments nor  promises  of  valuable  preferment  had  been  spared. 
But  Burnet,  though  infected  in  early  youth  by  those  servile  doc- 
trines which  were  commonl''  held  by  the  clergy  of  that  age, 
had  become  on  conviction  a  Whig;  and  he  firmly  adhered 
through  all  vicissitudes  to  his  prin<aples.  He  had,  however,  no 
part  in  that  conspiracy  which  brought  so  much  disgrace  and 
calamity  on  the  ^hig  party,  and  not  only  abhorred  the  murder- 
ous designs  of  Goodenough  and  Ferguson,  but  was  of  opinion 
that  even  his  beloved  and  honoured  friend  Russell  had  gone  to 
unjustifiable  lengths  against  the  government.  A  time  at  length 
arrived  when  innocence  was  not  a  sufficient  protection.  Burnet, 
though  not  guilty  of  any  legal  offence,  was  pursued  by  the  ven- 
geance of  the  court.  He  retired  to  the  Continent,  and,  alier 
IMssing  about  a  year  in  those  wanderings  through  SwitsEerland, 
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Italy,  and  Germany,  of  which  he  has  left  us  an  agreeable  nanii- 
tive,  reached  the  Hague  in  the  summer  of  1686,  and  was  re- 
ceived there  with  kindness  and  respect  He  had  many  free  con- 
versations with  the  Princess  on  politics  and  religionj  and  soon 
became  her  spiiitual  director  and  confidential  adviser.  William 
proved  a  much  more  gracious  host  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. For  of  all  &ult8  officionsness  and  indiscretion  were  the 
most  offensive  to  him :  and  Bnmet  was  allowed  even  by  friends 
and  admirers  to  be  the  meet  officious  and  indiscreet  of  mankind. 
But  the  sagacious  Prince  perceived  that  this  pushing  talkative 
divine,  who  was  always  blabbing  secrets,  asking  impertinent 
questions,  obtruding  unasked  advice,  was  nevertheless  an  up- 
right, courageous  and  able  man,  well  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
per and  the  views  of  British  sects  and  factions.  The  feme  of 
Burnet's  eloquence  and  erudition  was  also  widely  spread.  Wil- 
liam was  not  himself  a  reading  man.  But  he  had  now  been 
many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  administration,  in  an  age 
when  the  Dutch  press  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  engines 
by  which  the  public  mind  of  Europe  was  moved,  and,  though 
he  had  no  taste  for  literary  pleasures,  was  far  too  wise  and  too 
observant  to  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  literary  assistance.  He 
was  aware  that  a  popular  pamphlet  might  sometimes  be  of  as 
much  service  as  a  victory  in  the  field.  He  also  felt  the  import- 
ance of  having  always  near  him  some  person  well  informed  as 
to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  our  island :  and  Burnet 
was  eminently  qualified  to  be  of  use  as  a  living  dictionary  of 
British  affairs.  For  his  knowledge,  though  not  always  accurate, 
was  of  immense  extent ;  and  there  were  in  England  and  Scot- 
land few  eminent  men  of  any  political  or  religious  party  with 
whom  he  had  not  conversed.  He  was  therefore  admitted  to  as 
large  a  share  of  favour  and  confidence  as  was  granted  to  any  but 
those  who  composed  the  very  small  inmost  knot  of  the  Prince's 
private  friends.  When  the  Doctor  took  liberties,  which  was  not 
seldom  the  case,  his  patron  became  more  than  usually  cold  and 
sullen,  and  sometimes  uttered  a  short  dry  sarcasm  which  would 
have  struck  dumb  any  person  of  ordinary  assurance.  In  spite 
of  such  occurrences,  however,  the  amity  between  this  singular 
pair  continued,  with  some  temporary  interruptions,  till  it  was  dis- 
solved by  death.  Indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to  wound  Burnet's 
feelings.  His  selfcomplacency,  his  animal  spirits,  and  his  want 
of  tact,  were  such  thai,  though  he  frequently  gave  offence,  he 
never  took  it. 

All  Ui6  peculiarities  <^  his  character  fitted  him  to  be  ike  peaee- 
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maker  between  William  and  Mary.  When  persons  who  ought 
to  esteem  and  love  each  other  are  kept  asunder,  as  often  hap- 
pens, by  some  caose  which  three  words  of  frank  explanation 
would  remove,  they  are  fortunate  if  they  possess  an  indiscreet 
friend  who  blurts  out  the  whole  truth.  Burnet  plainly  told  the 
Princess  what  the  feeling  was  which  preyed  upon  her  husband's 
mind.  She  learned  for  the  first  time,  with  no  small  astonish- 
ment, that,  when  she  became  Queen  of  England,  William  would 
not  share  her  throne.  She  warmly  declared  that  there  was  no 
proof  of  conjugal  submission  and  affection  which  she  was  not 
ready  to  give.  Burnet,  with  many  apologies  and  with  solemn 
protestations  that  no  human  being  had  put  words  into  his  mouth, 
informed  her  that  the  remedy  was  in  her  own  hands.  She 
might  easily,  when  the  crown  devolved  on  her,  induce  her  Par- 
liament not  only  to  give  the  regal  title  to  her  husband,  but  even 
to  transfer  to  him  by  a  legislative  act  the  administration  of  the 
government  "But,"  he  added,  "your  Royal  Highness  ought 
to  consider  well  before  you  announce  any  such  resolution.  For 
it  is  a  resolution  which,  having  once  been  announced,  cannot 
safely  or  easily  be  retraced."  "  I  want  no  time  for  consideration," 
answered  Mary.  "  It  is  enough  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  my  regard  for  the  Prince.  Tell  him  what  I  say ;  and 
bring  him  to  me  that  he  may  hear  it  from  my  own  lips."  Bur- 
net went  in  quest  of  William ;  but  William  was  many  miles 
off  after  a  stag.  It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the  dedsive 
interview  took  place.  "I  did  not  know  till  yesterday,"  said 
Mary,  "  that  there  was  such  a  difference  between  the  laws  of 
England  and  the  laws  of  God.  But  I  now  promise  you  that 
you  shall  always  bear  rule :  and,  in  return,  I  ask  only  this,  that, 
as  I  shall  observe  the  precept  which  enjoins  wives  to  obey  their 
husbands,  you  will  observe  that  which  enjoins  husbands  to  love 
their  wives."  Her  generous  affection  completely  gained  the 
heart  of  William.  From  that  time  till  the  sad  day  when  he 
was  carried  away  in  fits  from  her  dying  bed,  there  was  entire 
friendship  and  confidence  between  them.  Many  of  her  letters 
to  him  are  extant;  and  they  contain  abundant  evidence  that 
this  man,  unamiable  as  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude^ 
had  succeeded  in  inspiring  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  woman,  bom 
his  superior,  with  a  passion  fond  even  to  idolatry. 

The  service  which  Burnet  had  rendered  to  his  country  was  of 
high  moment  A  time  had  arrived  at  which  it  was  important 
to  the  public  safety  that  there  should  be  entire  concord  between 
the  Prince  and  Prinoess. 
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mi  afier  the  suppression  of  the  Western  insurrection  grave 
causes  of  dissension  had  separated  William  both  from  Whigs 
and  Tories.  He  had  seen  with  displeasure  the  attempts  of  the 
Whigs  to  strip  the  executive  government  of  some  powers  which 
he  thought  necessary  to  its  efficiency  and  dignity.  He  had  seen 
with  still  deeper  displeasure  the  countenance  given  by  a  large 
section  of  that  party  to  the  pretensions  of  Monmouth.  The 
opposition,  it  seemed,  wished  first  to  make  the  crown  of  England 
not  worth  the  wearing,  and  then  to  place  it  on  the  head  of  a 
bastard  and  impostor.  At  the  same  time  the  Prince's  religious 
system  differed  widely  fix)m  that  which  was  the  badge  of  the 
Tories.  They  were  Arminians  and  Prelatists.  They  looked 
down  on  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  Continent,  and  r^arded 
every  line  of  their  own  liturgy  and  rubric  as  scarcely  less  sacred 
than  the  gospels.  His  opinions  touching  the  metaphysics  of 
theology  were  Calvinistic.  His  opinions  respecting  ecclesiastical 
polity  and  modes  of  worship  were  latitudinarian.  He  owned 
that  episcopacy  was  a  lawful  and  convenient  form  of  ^urch 
government ;  but  he  spoke  with  sharpness  and  scorn  of  the 
bigotry  of  those  who  thought  episcopal  ordination  essential  to  a 
Christian  society.  He  had  no  scruple  about  the  vestments  and 
gestures  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  But  he 
avowed  that  he  should  like  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England 
better  if  they  reminded  him  less  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  He  had  been  heard  to  utter  an  ominous  growl  when 
first  he  saw,  in  his  wife's  private  chapel,  an  altar  decked  after 
the  Anglican  fashion,  and  had  not  seemed  well  pleased  at  find- 
ing her  with  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  in  her  hands.* 

He  therefore  long  observed  the  contest  between  the  English 
factions  attentively,  but  without  feehng  a  strong  predilection  for 
either  side.  Nor  in  truth  did  he  ever,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
become  either  a  Whig  or  a  Tory.  He  wanted  that  which  is  the 
common  groundwork  of  both  characters ;  for  he  never  became 
an  Englishman.  He  saved  England,  it  is  true ;  but.  he  never 
loved  her,  and  he  never  obtained  her  love.  To  him  she  was 
always  a  land  of  exile,  vi«ted  with  reluctance  and  quitted  with 
delight.  Even  when  he  rendered  to  her  those  services  of  which, 
at  this  day,  we  feel  the  happy  effects,  her  wel&re  was  not  his 
chief  object.  Whatever  patriotic  feeling  he  had  was  for  Hoi- 
land.    There  was  the  stately  tomb  where  slept  the  great  politi* 

*  Dr.  Hooper's  MS.  narrative,  published  in  the  Appendbc  to  Lord 
IhmgBanoa^a  life  of  William. 
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dan  v/haae  biood,  whose  name,  whose  temperament,  and  whose 
genius  he  had  inherited.  There  the  very  sound  of  his  title  was 
a  spell  which  had,  through  three  generations,  called  forth  the 
a£fectionate  enthusiasm  of  boors  and  artisans.  The  Dutch 
language  was  the  language  of  his  nursery.  Among  the  Dutch 
gentry  he  had  chosen  his  early  fnends.  The  amusements,  the 
architecture,  the  landscape  of  his  native  country,  had  taken  hold 
on  his  heart  To  her  he  turned  with  constant  fondness  from  a 
prouder  and  fairer  rival.  In  the  gallery  of  Whitehall  he  pined 
for  the  familiar  Bouse  An  the  Wood  at  the  Hague,  and  never 
was  so  happy  as  when  he  could  quit  the  magnificence  of  Wind- 
sor for  his  tar  humbler  seat  at  Loo.  During  his  splendid  ban- 
ishment it  was  his  consolation  to  create  round  bins,  by  building, 
planting,  and  digging,  a  scene  which  might  remind  him  of  the 
formal  piles  of  red  brick,  of  the  long  canals,  and  of  the  sym^ 
metrical  flower  beds  amidst  which  his  early  life  had  been  passed. 
Yet  even  his  affection  for  the  land  of  his  birth  was  subordinate 
to  anc^her  feeling  which  early  became  supreme  in  his  soul,  which 
mixed  itself  with  all  his  passions,  which  impelled  him  to  mar^ 
relloiM  enterprises,  which  supported  him  when  sinking  under 
mortification,  pain,  sickness,  and  sorrow,  which,  towards  the  close 
of  his  career,  seemed  during  a  short  time  to  languish,  but  which 
soon  broke  forth  again  fiercer  than  ever,  and  continued  to  ani- 
mate him  even  while  the  prayer  for  the  departing  was  read  at 
his  bedside.  That  feeling  was  enmity  to  France,  and  to  the 
magnificent  King  who,  in  more  than  one  sense,  represented 
France,  and  who  to  virtues  and  accomplishments  eminently 
French  joined  in  large  measure  that  unquiet,  unscrupulous,  and 
vainglorious  ambition  which  has  repeatedly  drawn  on  France 
the  resentment  of  £urope. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  sentiments 
which  gradually  possessed  itself  of  William's  whole  soul.  When 
he  was  little  more  than  a  boy  his  country  bad  been  attacked  by 
Lewis  in  .ostentatious  defiance  of  justice  and  public  law,  had 
been  overrun,  had  been  desolated,  had  been  given  up  to  every 
excess  of  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty.  The  Dutch  had 
in  dismay  himfibled  themselves  before  the  conqueror,  and  had 
implored  mercy.  They  had  been  told  in  reply  that,  if  they  de- 
sired peace,  they  must  resign  their  independence  and  do  annual 
homage  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  injured  nation,  driven 
to  despair,  had  opened  its  dykes  and  had  called  in  the  s$a  as  an 
ally  against  the  French  tyranny.  It  was  in  the  agony  of  that 
conflict,  when  peasants  were  flying  in  t^ror  before  the  invader», 
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when  httiidredB  of  hit  gardens  and  pleasare  houaes  wero  buried 
beneath  the  waves,  when  the  deliberations  of  the  States  wese 
ioterrapted  by  the  Minting  and  loud  weeping  of  ancient  sena- 
tors who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  surviving  the  freedom 
and  glory  of  their  native  land,  that  William  had  been  called  to 
the  head  of  affiiirs.  For  a  time  it  seemed  to  him  that  resistance 
was  hopeless.  He  looked  round  for  succour,  and  looked  in  vain. 
Spain  was  unnerved,  Germany  distracted,  England  corrupted. 
NoUiing  seemed  left  to  the  young  Stadtholder  but  to  perish 
sword  in  hand,  or  to  be  the  .^Eneas  of  a  great  em^ration,  and 
to  create  another  Holland  in  countries  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
tyranny  of  France.  No  obstacle  would  iben  remain  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  A  few  years ;  and  that 
House  might  add  to  its  dominions  Loraine  and  Flanders,  Castile 
and  Aragon,  Naples  and  Milan,  Mexico  and  Peru.  Lewis  might 
wear  the  imperial  crown,  might  place  a  prince  of  his  £simily  oa 
the  throne  of  Poland,  might  be  sole  master  of  Europe  from  the 
Scythian  deserts  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  of  America  from 
regions  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  regions  south  of  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Such  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before 
William  when  first  he  entered  on  public  life,  and  which  never 
ceased  to  haunt  him  till  his  latest  day.  The  French  monarchy 
was  to  him  what  the  Roman  republic  was  to  Hannibal,  what  the 
Ottoman  power  was  to  Scanderbeg,  what  the  southern  domina- 
tion was  to  Wallace.  Religion  gave  her  sanction  to  that  intense 
and  unquenchable  animosity.  Hundreds  of  Calvinistic  preach- 
ers proclaimed  that  the  same  power  which  had  set  apart  Saoison 
from  the  womb  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  Philistine,  and  which 
had  called  Gideon  from  the  threshing  fioor  to  smite  the  Midian- 
ite,  had  raised  up  William  of  Orange  to  be  the  champion  of  all 
free  nations  and  of  all  pure  Churches;  nor  was  this  notion 
without  influence  on  his  own  mind.  To  the  confidence  which  the 
heroic  £»talist  placed  in  his  high  destiny  and  in  his  sacred  cause 
is  to  be  partly  attributed  his  singular  indifference  to  danger.  He 
had  a  great  work  to  do ;  and  till  it  was  done  nothing  could  harm 
him.  Therefore  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  prognostications  of 
physicians,  he  recovered  from  maladies  which  seemed  hopeless, 
that  bands  of  assassins  conspired  in  vsdn  against  his  life,  that  the 
open  skiff  to  which  he  trnsted  himself  on  a  starless  night,  on  a 
raging  ocean,  and  near  a  treacherous  shore,  brought  him  safe  to 
land,  and  that,  on  twenty  fields  of  battle,  the  cannon  balb 
passed  him  by  to  right  and  left  The  ardour  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  devo^  himself  to  his  mission  have  acarody  any 
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parallel  in  history.  In  comparison  with  his  great  object  he  held 
the  lives  of  other  men  as  cheap  as  his  own.  It  was  but  too 
much  the  habit,  even  of  the  most  humane  and  generous  soldiers 
of  that  age,  to  think  very  lightly  of  the  bloodshed  and  devasta- 
tion inseparable  from  great  martial  exploits ;  and  the  heart  of 
William  was  steeled,  not  only  by  professional  insensibility,  but 
by  that  sterner  insensibility  which  is  the  eflfect  of  a  sense  of 
duty.  Three  great  coalitions,  three  long  and  bloody  wars  in 
which  all  Europe  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Western  Ocean  was  in 
arms,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  unconquerable  energy.  When  in 
1678  the  States  General,  exhausted  and  disheartened,  were  de« 
sirous  of  repose,  his  voice  was  still  against  sheathing  the  sword. 
If  peace  was  made,  it  was  made  only  because  he  could  not 
breathe  into  other  men  a  spirit  as  fierce  and  determined  as  his 
own.  At  the  very  last  moment,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  off  the 
negotiation  which  he  knew  to  be  all  but  concluded,  he  fought 
one  of  the  most  bloody  and  obstinate  battles  of  that  age.  From 
the  day  on  which  the  treaty  of  Niraeguen  was  signed,  he  began 
to  meditate  a  second  coalition.  His  contest  with  Lewis,  trans- 
ferred from  the  field  to  the  cabinet,  was  soon  exasperated  by  a 
private  feud.  In  talents,  temper,  manners  and  opinions,  the 
rivals  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Lewis,  polite 
and  dignified,  profuse  and  voluptuous,  fond  of  display  and  averse 
from  danger,  a  munificent  patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and  a  cruel 
persecutor  of  Calvinists,  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Wil- 
liam, simple  in  tastes,  ungracious  in  demeanour,  indefatigable  and 
intrepid  in  war,  regardless  of  all  the  ornamental  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  theology  of  Geneva. 
The  enemies  did  not  long  observe  those  courtesies  which  men  of 
their  rank,  even  when  opposed  to  each  other  at  the  head  of 
armies,  seldom  neglect.  William,  indeed,  went  through  the 
form  of  tendering  his  best  services  to  Lewis.  But  this  civility 
was  rated  at  its  true  value,  and  requited  with  a  dry  reprimand. 
The  great  King-afiected  contempt  for  the  petty  Prince  who  was 
the  servant  of  a  confederacy  of  trading  towns ;  and  to  every 
mark  of  contempt  the  dauntless  Stadtholder  replied  by  a  fresh 
defiance.  William  took  his  title,  a  title  which  the  events  of  the 
preceding  century  had  made  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
Europe,  from  a  city  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  not 
for  from  Avignon,  and  which,  like  Avignon,  though  inclosed  on 
every  side  by  the  French  territory,  was  properly  a  fief  not  of  the 
French  but  of  the  Imperial  Crown.  Lewis,  with  that  ostenta- 
tious contempt  of  public  law  which  was  eharacteristio  of  him, 
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oooi^ied  Orange,  cUsmantled  the  fortificationft,  and  oonfificated 
the  revenues.  William  declared  aloud  at  his  table  before  many 
pei»ons  that  he  would  make  the  most  Christian  King  repent  the 
outrage,  and,  when  questioned  about  these  words  by  the  Count 
of  Avaux,  positively  refused  either  to  retract  them  or  to  explain 
thorn  away.  The  quarrel  was  carried  so  far  that  the  French 
minister  could  not  venture  to  present  himself  at  the  drawing 
room  of  the  Princess  for  fear  of  receiving  some  afiBront* 

The  feeling  with  which  William  regarded  France  explains  the 
whole  of  his  policy  towards  England.  His  public  spirit  was  an 
European  public  spirit  '{'he  chief  object  of  his  care  was  not  our 
island,  not  even  his  native  Holland,  but  the  great  community 
of  nations  threatened  with  subjugation  by  one  too  powerful 
member.  Thos^  who  commit  the  error  of  considering  him  as 
an  English  statesman  must  necessarily  see  his  whole  life  in  a 
ftUse  light,  and  will  be  unable  to  discover  any  principle,  good  or 
bad,  Whig  or  Tory,  to  which  his  most  important  acts  can  be 
referred.  But,  when  we  consider  him  as  a  man  whose  especial 
task  was  to  join  a  crowd  of  feeble,  divided  and  dispirited  states 
in  firm  and  energetic  union  against  a  common  enemy,  when  we 
consider  him  as  a  man  in  whose  eyes  England  was  important 

E  because,  without  her,  the  great  coalition  which  he  pro- 
must  be  incomplete,  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  no 
areer  recorded  in  history  has  been  more  uniform  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  than  that  of  this  great  Prince.f 

The  clue  of  which  we  are  now  possessed  will  enable  us  to 
track  without  difficulty  the  course,  in  reality  consistent,  though 
in  appearance  sometimes  tortuous,  which  he  pursued  towards  our 
domestic  factions.  He  clearly  saw  what  had  not  escaped  per- 
sons far  inferior  to  him  in  sagacity,  that  the  enterprise  on  whieh 
his  whole  soul  was  intent  would  probably  be  successful  if  Eng- 
land were  on  his  side,  would  be  of  uncertain  issue  if  England 
were  neutral,  and  would  be  hopeless  if  England  acted  as  she  had 


»  Avaux  Negotiations,  Aug  if  Sept.  if- ;  ?^*  Dea  -fr  1682. 


plus  heureuz  k  ezdter  les  guerres  qu'a  oombattre  ;  plus  a  craindre  en- 
core dans  le  secret  du  cabinet,  qu'&  la  t6te  dee  armeeB;  un  ennemi  que 
la  baine  du  nom  Fran^ais  avoit  rendu  capable  d'imaginer  de  grandee 
cboses  et  de  lea  ezecuter ;  un  de  ces  genies  qui  semblent  dtre  nes  pour 
mouvoir  k  leur  gr6  lea  peuples  et  lea  souveralns ;  un  grand  horame,  tfH 
If  avoit  jamaM  voolu  ^tre  roi."— OcaiMQ  firndbre  de  M.  le  Danpiua 
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aotod  in  the  days  of  the  Cabal.  Qa  saw  not  kss  clearlf  that 
between  the  foreign  policy  and  the  dome^c  policy  of  the  Eng- 
lish  government  there  was  a  close  connection ;  that  the  sovereiga 
of  this  country,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  legislature,  must 
always  have  a  great  sway  in  the  affairs  of  Christendom,  and 
must  also  have  an  obvious  interest  in  opposing  the  undue  ^< 
grandisement  of  any  continental  potentate ;  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sovereign,  distrusted  and  thwarted  by  the  legislature, 
could  be  of  little  weight  in  European  politics,  and  that  the  whole 
of  that  little  weight  would  be  thrown  into  the  wrong  scaled  The 
Prince's  first  wish  therefore  was  that  there  should  be  concord 
between  the  throne  and  the  Parliament  How  that  concord 
should  be  established,  and  on  which  side  concessions  should  be 
made,  were,  in  his  view,  questions  of  secondary  importance.  He 
would  have  beeii  best  pleased,  no  doubt,  to  see  a  complete  rec- 
onciliation effected  without  a  sacrifice  of  one  tittle  of  the  pre- 
rogative. For  in  the  integrity  of  that  prerogative  he  had  a  re- 
versionary interest ;  and  he  waa,  by  nature,  at  least  as  covetous 
of  power  and  as  impatient  of  restraint  as  any  of  the  Stuarts. 
But  there  was  no  flower  of  the  crown  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice,  even  after  the  crown  had  been  placed  on  his 
own  head,  if  he  could  only  be  convinced  that  such  a  sacrifice 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  his  great  design.  In  the  days  of 
the  Popish  plot,  therefore,  though  he  disapproved  of  the  violence 
with  which  the  opposition  attacked  the  royal  authority,  he  ex- 
horted t^e  government  to  give  way.  The  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mons, he  said,  as  respected  dcwiestic  affitirs,  was  most  unreason- 
able :  but  while  the  Commons  were  discontented  the  liberties  of 
Europe  could  never  be  safe ;  and  to  that  paramount  considera- 
tion every  other  consideration  ought  to  yield.  On  these  princi- 
ples he  acted  when  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  thrown  the  nation 
into  convulsions.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  en- 
couraged the  opposition  to  bring  forward  that  bill  or  to  reject 
the  offers  of  compromise  which  were  repeatedly  made  from  the 
throne.  But  when  it  became  clear  that,  unless  that  bill  were 
carried,  there  would  be  a  serious  breach  between  the  Commons 
and  the  court,  he  indicated  very  intelligibly,  though  with  deco- 
rous reserve,  lus  opinion  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
Ought  to  be  conciliated  at  any  price.  When  a  violent  and  rapid 
reflux  of  public  feeling  had  left  the  Whig  party  for  a  time  ut- 
terly helpless,  he  attempted  to  attain  his  grand  object  by  a  new 
road  perhaps  more  agreeable  to  his  temper  than  that  which  he 
had  pravifxiily  tried.    In  the  altemd  temper  of  the  nation  then 
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was  little  chance  that  any  Parliament  disposed  to  croes  tlie 
wishes  of  the  sovereign  would  be  elected.  Charles  was  for  a 
tame  master.  To  gain  Charles,  therefore,  was  the  Fdnoe's  first 
wish.  In  the  summer  of  168$,  almost  at  the  moment  at  which 
the  detection  of  the  Rje  House  Plot  made  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Whigs  and  the  triumph  of  the  King  complete,  events  took 
place  elsewhere  whidi  William  could  not  behold,  without  ex- 
treme anxiety  and  alarm.  The  Turkish  armies  advanced  to  the 
suburbs  of  Vienna.  The  great  Austrian  monarchy,  on  the  sup- 
port of  which  the  Prince  had  reckoned,  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  destruction.  Bentinck  was  therefore  sent  in  haste  from 
the  Hague  to  London,  was  charged  to  omit  nothing  which  might 
be  necessary  to  conciliate  the  English  court,  and  was  particularly 
instructed  to  express  in  the  strongest  terms  the  horror  with 
which  his  master  regarded  the  Whig  cons^acy. 

During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed,  there  was  some 
hope  that  the  influence  of  Hidifax  would  prevail,  and  that  the 
court  of  Whitehall  would  return  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  To  that  hope  William  fondly  clung.  He  spared  no 
eflfort  to  propitiate  Charles.  The  hospitality  which  Monmouth 
found  at  the  Hague  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Prince's  anxi- 
ety to  gratify  the  real  wishes  of  Monmouth's  &ther.  As  soon  as 
Charles  died,  William,  still  adhering  unchangeably  to  his  object, 
again  changed  his  course.  He  had  sheltered  Monmouth  to 
please  the  late  King.  That  the  present  King  might  have  no 
reason  to  complain  Monmouth  was  dismissed.  We  have  seen 
that,  when  the  Western  insurrection  broke  out,  the  British 
regiments  in  the  Dutch  service  were,  by  the  active  exertions  of 
the  Prince,  sent  over  to  their  own  country  on  the  firfet  requisition. 
Indeed  William  even  ofiered  to  command  in  person  against  the 
rebels ;  that  the  offer  was  made  in  perfect  sincerity  cannot  be 
doubted  by  those  who  have  perused  his  confidential  letters  to 
Bentinck.* 

The  Prince  was  evidently  at  this  time  indined  to  hope  that 
the  great  plan  to  which  in  his  mind  everything  else  was  subordi- 

*  For  example,  **  Je  crois  M.  Feversham  un  trds  brave  et  honeste 
liomme.  Mais  je  doute  s^il  a  asaez  d'^qp^rjleiice  a  dinger  ime  si  grande 
affaire  qu'il  a  sur  le  bras.  Dieu  ltd  donne  un  succds  prompt  etheureuz. 
Mais  je  ne  suis  pas  hors  d'inqmfitude."  JiJ^  -ftr*  1686-  Again,  after 
he  had  received  the  news  of  ihe  battle  of  Sei^moor,  '*  Dieu  soit  lou6 
du  bon  succ^s  que  les  troupes  du  Boy  ont  eu  contre  les  rt  belles.  Je  ne 
doute  pas  que  cette  affaire  ne  soit  entidrement  assoupie,  et  que  le  rdgne 
du  Roy  sera  houreux,  ce  que  Dieu  veuille."    July  i%, 

VOL.  IT. — G. 
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oate  n^lit  obtain  the  approbation  and  Bupp<Ht  of  bis  &ther  in 
law.  The  high  tone  which  James  was  then  holding  towards 
France,  the  readiness  with  which  he  consented  to  a  defensive 
alliance  with  the  United  Provinces,  the  inclination  which  he 
showed  to  connect  himself  with  the  Hoiee  of  Austria,  encouraged 
this  expectation.  But  in  a  short  time  the  prospect  was  darkened* 
The  disgrace  <^  Halifax,  the  breach  between  James  and  the 
Parliament,  the  prcxrogation,  the  announcement  distmctiy  made 
bj  the  King  to  the  foreifi;n  ministers  that  continental  poliUcs 
should  no  longer  divert  his  attention  from  internal  measures 
tending  to  strengthen  his  prerogative  and  to  promote  the  interest 
of  his  Church,  put  an  end  to  the  delusion.  It  was  plain  that^ 
when  the  European  crisis  came,  England  would,  if  James  were 
her  master,  eiUier  remiun  inactive  or  act  in  coujunction  with 
France.  And  the  European  crisis  was  drawing  near.  The 
House  of  Austria  had,  by  a  succession  of  victories,  been  secured 
from  danger  on  the  side  (^  Turkey,  and  was  no  kmger  under  the 
necessity  of  submitting  patiently  to  the  encroachments  and  in- 
sults of  Lewis.  Accordingly,  in  July  1686,  a  treaty  was  signed 
at  Augsburg  by  which  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  bound  them- 
selves closely  together  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence.  The 
Kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden  were  parties  to  this  compact,  the 
King  of  Spain  as  sovereign  of  the  provinces  contained  in  the 
circle  of  Burgundy,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  as  Duke  of  Pom* 
erania.  The  confederates  declared  that  they  had  no  intention  to 
attack  and  no  wish  to  offend  any  power,  but  that  they  were  de- 
termined to  tolerate  no  infraction  c^  those  rights  which  the 
Oermanic  body  held  under  the  sanction  oi  public  law  and  public 
&Lth.  They  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  case 
of  need,  and  fixed  the  amount  of  f(Mroe  which  each  member  of 
the  league  was  to  fiimish  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  repel  ag  ^ 
gression.^  The  name  of  William  did  not  appear  in  this  instru  ' 
ment :  but  all  men  knew  that  it  was  his  work,  and  foresaw  that 
he  would  in  ho  long  tin)ie  be  agiun  the  captain  of  a  coalition 
against  France.  Between  him  and  the  vassal  of  France  there 
could,  in  such  circumstances,  be  no  cordial  good  will.  There 
was  no  open  rupture,  no  interchange  of  menaces  or  reproaches^ 
But  the  father  m  law  and  the  son  in  law  were  separated  com- 
pletely and  for  ever. 

At  the  very  time  at  which  the  Prince  was  thus  estranged 
from  the  English  court,  the  causes  which  had  hitherto  produced 

*  The  treaty  irill  be  found  in  the  RecueildesTraiteSyiv.  No.  209. 
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a  coolnesa  between  him  and  tbe  two  great  aectioos  of  the  English^ 
pecple  disappeared.  A  large  portion,  perhaps  a  numerical  mi^ 
jority,  of  the  Whigs  had  fovoured  the  pretensions  of  Monmouth : 
but  Monmouth  was  now  no  more.  The  Tories,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  entertained  apprehensions  that  the  interests  of  the 
Anglican  Church  might  not  be  safe  under  the  rule  of  a  man 
bred  among  Dutch  Presbyterians,  and  well  known  to  hold  lati- 
tudiuarian  opinions  about  robes,  ceremonies,  and  Bishops :  but, 
since  that  beloved  Church  had  been  threatened  by  hr  more 
formidable  dangers  from  a  very  different  quarter,  these  apprehen- 
sions had  lost  almost  all  their  power.  Thus,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, both  the  great  parties  began  to  fix  their  hopes  and  their 
affections  on  the  same  leader.  Old  republicans  could  not  refuse 
their  confidence  to  one  who  had  worthily  filled,  during  many 
years,  the  highest  magistracy  of  a  republic  Old  royalists  con- 
ceived that  they  acted  according  to  their  princif^es  in  paying 
profound  respect  to  a  prince  so  near  to  the  throne.  At  this 
conjuncture  it  was  of  the  highest  moment  that  there  should  be 
entire  union  between  William  and  Mary.  A  misunderstanding 
between  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  crown  and  her  husband 
must  have  produced  a  schism  in  that  vast  mass  which  was  from 
all  quarters  gathering  round  one  common  rallying  point.  Hap- 
pily all  risk  of  such  misunderstanding  was  averted  m  the  critical 
instant  by  the  interposition  of  Burnet ;  and  the  Prince  became 
the  unquestioned  chief  of  the  whole  of  that  party  which  was 
opposed  to  the  government,  a  party  almost  coextensive  with  the 
nation. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  he  at  this  tame 
meditated  the  great  enterprise  to  which  a  stern  necessity  after- 
wards drove  him.  He  was  aware  that  the  public  mind  of  Eng- 
land, though  heated  by  grievances,  was  by  no  means  ripe  for 
revolution.  He  would  doubtless  gladly  have  avoided  the  scandal 
which  must  be  the  .effect  of  a  mortal  quarrel  between  persons 
bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  consanguinity  and  affinity. 
Even  his  ambition  made  him  unwilling  to  owe  to  violence  that 
greatness  which  might  be  his  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
and  of  law.  For  he  well  knew  that,  if  the  crown  descended  to 
his  wife  regularly,  all  its  prerogatives  would  descend  unimpaired 
with  it,  and  that,  if  it  were  obtained  by  election,  it  must  be  taken 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  electors  might  think  fit  to  im- 
pose. He  meant,  therefore,  as  it  apjpears,  to  wait  with  patience 
Cor  the  day  when  he  noight  govern  by  an  undisputed  title,  and 
to  content  himself  in  tl^  meantime  with  exercising  a  great  in- 
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fluence  on  English  a£Qurs,  as  fffst  Prince  of  the  blood,  and  as 
head  of  the  party  which  was  decidedly  preponderant  in  the 
nation,  and  which  was  certain,  whenever  a  Parliament  should 
meet,  to  be  decidedly  preponderant  in  both  Houses. 

Already,  it  is  true,  he  had  been  urged  by  an  adviser,  less 
sagacious  and  more  impetuous  then  himself^  to  try  a  bolder 
course.  This  adviser  was  the  young  Lord  Mordauut  That  age 
had  produced  no  more  inventive  genius,  and  no  more  daring 
spiriL  But,  if  a  design  was  splendid,  Mordaunt  seldom  inquired 
whether  it  were  practicable.  His  life  was  a  wild  romance  made 
up  of  mysterious  intrigues,  both  political  and  amorous,  of  'dolent 
and  rapid  changes  of  scene  and  fortune,  and  of  victories  ri^fsem- 
bling  those  of  Amadis  and  Launcelot  rather  than  those  ot 
Luxemburg  and  Eugene.  The  episodes  interspersed  in  this 
strange  story  were  of  a  piece  with  the  main  plot  Among  them 
were  midnight  encounters  with  generous  robbers,  and  rescues  of 
noble  and  beautiful  ladies  from  ravishers.  Mordaunt,  having 
distinguished  himself  by  the  eloquence  and  audacity  with  which, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  opposed  the  court,  repaired,  soon 
after  the  prorogation,  to  the  Hague,  and  strongly  recommended 
an  immediate  descent  on  England.  He  had  persuaded  himself 
that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  surprise  three  great  kingdoms  as  he 
long  afterwards  found  it  to  surprise  Barcelona.  William  listened, 
meditated,  and  replied,  in  general  terms,  that  he  took  a  great 
interest  in  English  afi^irs,  and  would  keep  his  attention  fixed  on 
them.*  Whatever  his  purpose  had  been,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  have  chosen  a  rash  and  vainglorious  knight  errant  for  his 
confidant  Between  the  two  men  there  was  nothing  in  common 
excepf  personal  courage,  which  rose  in  both  to  the  height  of 
figibulous  heroism.  Mordaunt  wanted  merely  to  enjoy  the  excite- 
ment of  conflict,  and  to  make  men  stare.  William  had  one 
great  end  ever  before  him.  Towards  that  end  he  was  impelled 
by  a  strong  passion  which  appeared  to  him  under  the  guise  of  a 
sacred  duty.  Towards  that  end  he  toiled  with  a  patience 
resembling,  as  he  once  said,  the  patience  with  which  he  had 
seen  a  boatman  on  a  canal. strain  against  an  adverse  eddy,  often 
swept  back,  but  never  ceasing  to  pull,  and  content  if,  by  the 
labour  of  hours,  a  few  yards  could  be  gained.f  Exploits  which 
brought  the  Prince  no  nearer  to  his  object,  however  glorious 
they  might  be  in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  were  in  his  judg- 
ment boyish  vanities,  and  no  part  of  the  real  business  of  life. 

*  Burnet,  L  '763.  f  Temple's  Memoin. 
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He  determined  to  reject  Mordaunt's  advice ;  and  there  can  Im 
no  doubt  that  the  determination  was  wise.  Had  William,  in 
1686,  or  even  in  1687,  attempted  to  do  what  he  did  with  such 
signal  success  in  1688,  it  is  probable  that  many  Whigs  would 
have  risen  in  arms  at  his  call.  But  he  would  have  found  that 
the  nation  was  not  yet  prepared  to  welcome  an  armed  deliverer 
from  a  foreign  country,  and  that  the  Church  had  not  vet  been 
provoked  and  insulted  into  forgetfiilness  of  the  tenet  which  had 
long  been  her  peculiar  boast.  The  old  Cavaliers  would  have 
flocked  to  the  royal  standard.  There  would  probably  have  been 
in  all  the  three  kingdoms  a  civil  war  as  long  and  fierce  as  that 
of  the  preceding  generation.  While  that  war  was  raging  in  the 
British  Isles,  what  might  not  Lewis  attempt  on  the  Continent  ? 
And  what  hope  would  there  be  for  Holland,  drained  of  her  troops 
and  abandoned  by  her  Stadtholder  ? 

William  therefore  contented  himself  for  the  present  with 
taking  measures  to  unite  and  animate  that  mighty  opposition  of 
which  he  had  become  the  head.  This  was  not  difficult  The 
fall  of  the  Hydes  had  excited  throughout  England  strange  alarm 
and  indignation.  Men  felt  that  the  question  now  was,  not 
whether  Protestantism  should  be  dominant,  but  whether  it  should 
be  tolerated.  The  Treasurer  had  been  succeeded  by  a  board,  of 
which  a  Papist  was  the  head.  The  Privy  Seal  had  been 
entrusted  to  a  Papist  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  man  who  had  absolutely  no  claim  to  high 
place  except  that  he  was  a  Papist  The  last  person  whom  a 
government  having  in  view  the  general  interests  of  the  empire 
would  have  sent  to  Dublin  as  Deputy  was  Tyrconnel.  His 
brutal  manners  made  him  unfit  to  represent  the  majesty  of  the 
crown.  The  feebleness  of  his  understanding  and  the  violence  of 
his  temper  made  him  unfit  to  conduct  grave  business  of  state. 
The  deadly  animosity  which  he  felt  towards  the  possessors  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  made  him  especially  unfit  to 
rule  that  kingdom.  But  the  intemperance  of  his  bigotry  was 
thought  amply  to  atone  for  the  intemperance  of  all  his  other 
passions ;  and,  in  consideration  of  the  hatred  which  he  bore  to 
the  reformed  faith,  he  was  sufiered  to  indulge  without  restraint 
his  hatred  of  the  English  name.  Tt/s,  then,  was  the  real  mean- 
ing of  his  Majesty's  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  He 
wished  bis  Parliament  to  remove  all  the  disabilities  which  had 
been  imposed  on  Papists,  merely  in  order  that  he  might  himself 
impose  disabilities  equally  galling  on  Protestants.  It  was  plain 
that,  under  such  a  prince,  apostasy  was  the  only  road  to  greatneok 
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II  was  a  road,  however,  which  few  ventured  to  take.  For  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  thoroughlj  roused ;  and  every  renegade 
had  to  endure  such  an  amount  of  public  scorn  and  detestation,  as 
cannot  be  altogether  unfelt  even  by  the  most  callous  natures. 

It  is  true  that  several  remarkable  conversions  had  recently 
taken  place;  but  they  were  such  as  did  little  credit  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Two  men  of  high  rank  had  joined  her  com- 
munion ;  Henry  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  James 
Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  But  Peterborough,  who  had  been  an 
active  soldier,  courtier,  and  negotiator,  was  now  broken  down  by 
years  and  infirmities ;  and  those  who  saw  him  totter  about  the 
galleries  of  Whitehall,  leaning  on  a  stick  and  swathed  up  in 
flannels  and  plasters,  comforted  themselves  for  his  defection  by 
remarking  that  he  had  not  changed  his  religion  till  he  had  out- 
lived his  faculties.*  Salisbury  was  foolish  to  a  proverb.  His 
figure  was  so  bloated  by  sensual  indulgence  as  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  moving,  ^nd  this  sluggish  body  was  the  abode  of  an 
equally  sluggish  mind.  He  was  represented  in  popular  lampoons 
as  a  man  made  to  be  duped,  as  a  man  who  had  hitherto  been 
the  prey  of  gamesters,  and  who  might  jbis  well  be  the  prey  of 
friars.  A  pasquinade,  which,  about  the  time  of  Rochester's 
retirement,  was  fixed  on  the  door  of  Salisbury  House  in  the 
Strand,  described  in  coarse  terms  the  horror  with  which  the  wise 
Robert  Cecil,  if  he  could  rise  from  his  grave,  would  see  to  what 
a  creature  his  honours  had  descended.! 

These  were  the  highest  in  station  among  the  proselytes  of 
James.  There  were  other  renegades  of  a  very  different  kind, 
needy  men  of  parts  who  were  destitute  of  principle  and  of  all 
sense  of  personal  dignity.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  among 
these  was  William  Wycherley,  the  most  licentious  and  hard- 
hearted writer  of  a  singularly  licentious  and  hardhearted  school.t 
It  is  certain  that  Matthew  Tindal,  who,  at  a  later  period,  acquired 
great  notoriety  by  writing  against  Christianity,  was  at  this  time 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  infallible  Church,  a  fact  which,  as 
may  easily  be  supposed,  the  divines  with  whom  he  was  subse- 
quently engaged  in  controversy  did  not  suffer  to  sink  into 

*  See  the  poems  entitled  The  Converts  and  The  Delusion. 

{The  lines  are  in  the  Collection  of  State  Poems. 
Our  information  about  Wycherley  is  very  scanty ;  but  two  things 
are  certain,  that  in  his  later  years  he  called  himself  a  Pa^Hst,  and  that  ha 
feeeived  money  from  James.    I  have  very  little  doubt  that  he  was  0 
hired  eonvert 
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oblijirioiir*  A  stiU  more  in£Euaous  apostate  wm  Joseph  Hainep^ 
whose  name  is  now  almost  forgotten,  but  who  was  well  ^own  in 
his  own  time  as  an  adventurer  of  veisfitjle  p^urts,  sharper,  coiner, 
&lse  witness,  sham  bail,  dancing  master,  buffoon,  poet,  comedian. 
Some  of  his  prologues  and  epilogues  were  much  admired  by  his 
contemporanes ;  and  his  merit  as  an  actor  was  universally 
acknowledged.  This  man  professed  himself  a  Roman  CathoUc, 
and  went  to  Italy  in  the  retmue  of  Oastelmaine,  but  was  soon  dis- 
missed for  misconduct  If  any  credit  b  due  to  a  tradition  which 
was  long  preserved  in  the  green  room,  Haines  had  the  impudence 
to  affirm  that  the  Virgin  Maiy  had  appeared  to  him  and  called 
him  to  repentance.  A^r  the  Revolution,  he  attempted  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  town  by  a  penance  more  scandtdous  than  his 
offence.  One  night,  before  he  acted  in  a  farce^  he  appeared  on 
the  stage  in  a  white  sheet  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  recited 
some  pro^e  and  indecent  doggrel,  which  he  called  his  recanta- 
tion.f 

With  the  name  of  Hidnes  was  joined,  in  many  libels,  the 
name  of  a  more  illustrious  renegade,  John  Dryden.  Dryden 
was  now  approaching  the  decline  of  lijfe.  After  many  successes 
and  many  failures,  he  had  at  length  attained,  by  general  consent, 
the  first  place  among  living  English  poets.  B^  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  James  were  superi<»r  to  those  of  any  man  of  letters 
in  the  kingdom.  But  James  cared  little  for  verses  and  much  for 
money.  From  the  day  of  his  accession  he  set  himself  to  make 
small  econominal  reforms,  such  as  bring  on  a  government  the 
reproach  of  meanness  without  producing  any  perceptible  relief 
to  the  finances.  One  of  the  victims  of  his  injudicious  parsi- 
mony was  the  Poet  Laureate.  Orders  were  given  that,  in  the 
new  patent  which  the  demise  of  the  crown  made  necessary,  the 
annual  butt  of  sack,  originally  granted  to  Jonson,  and  continued 
to  Jonson's  successors,  should  }^  omitted.|  This  was  the  only 
notice  which  the  King,  during  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  deigned 
to  bestow  on  the  mighty  satirist  who,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
great  struggle  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  had  spread  terror  through 
the  Whig  ranks.  Dryden  was  poor  and  impatient  of  poverty. 
He  knew  little  and  cared  littie  about  religion.    If  any  sentiment 

*  See  tibe  article  on  him  in  the  Biographia  Britannlca. 

f  See  James  Qnin's  account  of  H^nes  in  Dayies's  MiaoeUanies ;  Tom 
Brown's  Works ;  lives  of  Sharpers ;  Dryden's  Epilogue  to  the  Secular 
Masoue. 

i  This  fact,  which  escaped  the  minute  researdies  of  Mahxie,  appears 
from  the  Treasury  Letter  Book  of  1635. 
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was  deeply  fixed  in  him,  that  sentiment  vrss  an  aversion  to 
priests  of  all  peisuasions,  Levites,  Augnrs,  Muftas,  Roman 
OathoKc  divinesy  Presbyterian  dirines,  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  not  naturally  a  man  of  high  spirits ;  and 
his  pursuits  had  been  by  no  means  such  as  were  likely  to  give 
elevation  or  delicacy  to  his  mind.  He  bad,  during  many  years, 
earned  his  daily  Iwead  by  pandaring  to  the  vicious  taste  of  the 
pit,  and  by  grossly  flattering  rich  and  nobfe  patrons.  JSelf-respect 
and  a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming  were  not  to  be  expected  from 
one  who  had  led  a  Kfe  of  mendicancy  and  adulation.  Finding 
thatj  if  he  continued  to  call  himself  a  Protestant,  his  services 
would  be  overlooked,  he  declared  himself  a  Papist.  The  King's 
parsimony  instantly  relaxed.  Dryden  was  gratified  with  a  pen- 
sion of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  was  employed  to  defend 
his  new  religion  bom  in  prose  and  verse. 

Two  eminent  men,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Walter  Scott,  have 
done  their  best  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  this 
memorable  conversion  was  sincere.  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  be  desirous  to  remove  a  disgraceful  stain  from  the  memory 
of  one  whose  genius  they  justly  admired,  and  with  whose 
political  feelings  they  strongly  sympathized ;  but  the  impartial 
historian  must  with  regret  pronounce  a  very  different  judgment. 
There  will  always  be  a  strong  presumption  against  the  sincerity 
of  a  conversion  by  which  the  convert  is  directly  a  gainer.  In  th« 
case  of  Dryden  there  is  nothing  to  countervail  this  presumption. 
His  theological  writings  abundantly  prove  that  he  had  never 
sought  with  diligence  and  anxiety  to  learn  the  truth,  and  that 
his  knowledge  both  of  the  Church  which  he  quitted  and  of  the 
Church  which  he  entered  was  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  Nor 
was  his  subsequent  conduct  that  of  a  man  whom  a  strong  sense 
of  duty  had  constrained  to  take  a  step  of  awful  importance.  Had 
he  been  such  a  man,  the  same  conviction  which  had  led  him  to 
join  the  Church  of  Rome  would  surely  have  prevented  him  from 
violating  grossly  and  habitually  rules  which  that  Church,  in 
common  with  every  other  Christian  society,  recognises  as  binding. 
There  would  have  been  a  marked  distinction  between  his  earlier 
and  his  later  compositions.  He  would  have  locked  back  with 
remorse  on  a  Kterary  life  of  near  thirty  years,  during  which  his 
rare  powers  of  diction  and  versification  had  been  systemati- 
cally employed  in  spreading  moral  corruption^  Not  a  line  tend- 
ing to  make  virtue  contemptible,  or  to  inflame  licentious  desire, 
would  thenceforward  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  The  truth 
unhappily  is  that  the  dramas  which  he  wrote  after  bis  pre- 
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tended  coviversion  are  in  no  respect  less  impure  or  pro&ne  than 
those  of  his  youth.  Even  when  he  professed  to  translate  he 
constantly  waudered  from  his  originals  in  search  of  images 
which,  if  he  had  found  them  in  his  originals,  he  ought  to  have 
shunned.  What  was  bad  became  worse  in  his  versions.  What 
was  innocent  contracted  a  taint  from  passing  through  his  mind 
He  made  the  grossest  satires  of  Juvenal  more  gross,  interpolated 
loose  descriptions  in  the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  and  polluted  the 
^sweet  and  limpid  poetry  of  the  G-eorgics  with  filth  which  would 
have  moved  the  loathing  of  Vii^. 

The  help  of  Dryden  was  welcome  to  those  Roman  Catholic 
divines  who  were  painfully  sustaining  a  conflict  agdnst  all  that 
was  most  illustrious  in  ihe  Estabhshed  Church.  They  could 
not  disguise  from  themselves  the  fact  that  their  style,  disfigured 
with  foreign  idioms  which  had  been  picked  up^  at  Rome  and 
Douay,  appeared  to  little  advantage  when  compared  with  the 
eloquence  of  Tillotson  and  Sherlock.  It  seemed  that  it  was  no 
light  thing  to  have  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  greatest  living 
master  of  the  English  language.  The  first  service  which  he  was 
required  to  perform  in  return  for  his  pension  was  to  defend  his 
Church  in  prose  against  Stillingfleet  But  the  art  of  saying 
things  well  is  useless  to  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  say ;  and  this 
was  Dryden's  case.  He  soon  found  himself  unequally  paired 
with  an  antagonist  whose  whole  life  had  been  one  long  tr^ning 
for  controversy.  The  veteran  gladiator  disarmed  the  novice,  in- 
flicted a  few  contemptuous  scratches,  and  turned  away  to  en- 
counter more  formidable  combatants.  Dryden  then  betook 
himself  to  a  weapon  at  which  he  was  not  likely  to  find  his 
match.  He  retired  for  a  time  from  the  bustle  of  coffeehouses 
and  theatres  to  a  quiet  retreat  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  there 
composed,  with  unwonted  care  and  labour,  his  celebrated  poem 
on  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and 
England.  The  Church  of  Rome  he  represented  under  the 
similitude  of  a  milkwhite  hind,  ever  in  peril  of  death,  yet  feted 
not  to  die.  The  beasts  of  the  field  were  bent  on  her  destruction. 
The  quaking  hare,  indeed,  observed  a  timorous  neutrality :  but 
the  Socinian  fox,  the  Presbyterian  wolf,  the  Independent  bear, 
the  Anabaptist  boar,  glared  fiercely  at  the  spotless  creature.  Yet 
she  could  venture  to  drink  with  them  at  the  common  watering 
place  under  the  protection  of  her  friend,  the  kingly  lion.  The 
Church  of  England  was  typified  by  the  jpanther,  spotted  indeed, 
but  beautiful,  too  beautiful  for  a  beast  of  prey.  The  hind  and 
the  panther,  equi^ly  hated  by  the  ferocious  population  of  the 
o* 
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forest,  conferred  apart  on  their  common  danger.  They  then 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  points  on  which  they  differed,  and, 
while  wagging  their  tails  and  licking  their  jaws,  hold  a  long 
dialogue  touching  the  real  presence,  the  authority  of  Popes  and 
Councils,  the  penal  laws,  the  Test  Act,  Oatea's  perjuries,  Butler's 
unrequited  services  to  the  Cavalier  party,  Stilling^eet's  pamph- 
lets, and  Burnet's  broad  shoulders,  and  fortunate  matrimonial 
speculations. 

The  absurdity  of  this  plan  is  obvious.  In  truth  the  allegory 
could  not  be  preserved  unbroken  through  ten  lines  tc^ether. 
No  art  of  execution  could  redeem  the  &ults  of  such  a  design. 
Yet  the  Fable  of  the  Hind  and  Panther  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  valuable  addition  which  was  made  to  English  literature 
during  the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  James  the  Second.  In 
none  of  Dryd^n's  works  can  be  found  passages  more  pathetic 
and  magnificent,  greater  ductility  and  energy  of  language,  or  a 
more  pleasing  and  various  music. 

The  poem  appeared  with  every  advantage  which  royal  patron- 
age could  give.  A  superb  edition  was  printed  for  Scotland  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  press  established  in  Holyrood  House.  But 
men  were  in  no  humour  to  be  charmed  by  the  transparent  style 
and  melodious  numbers  of  the  apostate.  The  disgust  excited 
by  his  venality,  the  alarm  excited  by  the  policy  of  which  he  was 
the  eulogist,  were  not  to  be  sung  to  sleep.  The  just  indigna- 
tion of  the  public  was  inflamed  by  many  who  were  smarting 
from  his  ridicule,  and  by  many  who  were  envious  of  his  renown. 
In  spite  of  all  the  restraints  under  which  the  press  lay,  attacka 
on  his  life  and  writings  appeared  daily.  Sometimes  he  was 
Bayes,  sometimes  Poet  Squab.  He  was  reminded  that  in  his 
youth  he  had  paid  to  the  House  of  Cromwell  the  same  servile 
court  which  he  was  now  paying  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  One 
set  of  his  assailants  maliciously  reprinted  the  sarcastic  verses 
which  he  had  written  against  Popery  in  days  when  he  could 
>have  got  nothing  by  being  a  Papist  Of  the  many  satirical 
pieces  which  appeared  on  this  occasion,  the  most  successful  was 
the  joint  work  of  two  young  men  who  had  lately  completed 
their  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  had  been  welcomed  as  promis- 
ing novices  in  the  literary  coffeehouses  of  London,  Charles  Mon- 
tague and  Matthew  Prior.  Montague  was  of  noble  descent: 
the  origin  of  Prior  was  so  obscure  that  no  biographer  has  been 
able  to  trace  it :  but  both  the  adventurers  were  poor  and  aspir- 
ing ;  both  had  keen  and  vigorous  minds ;  both  afterwards 
climbed  high ;  both  united  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  love  of 
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letters  with  skill  in  those  departments  of  business  for  which  men 
of  letters  generally  have  a  strong  distaste.  Of  the  fifij  poets 
whose  lives  Johnson  has  written,  Montague  and  Prior  were  the 
only  two  who  were  distinguished  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
trade  and  finance.  Soon  their  paths  diverged  widely.  Their 
early  friendship  was  dissolved.  One  of  them  became  the  chief 
of  ^e  Whig  party,  and  was  impeached  by  the  Tories.  The 
other  was  entrusted  with  all  the  mysteries  of  Tory  diplomacy, 
and  was  long  kept  close  prisoner  bj  the  Whigs.  At  length, 
after  many  eventml  years,  the  associates^  so  {ong  parted,  were 
reunited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Whoever  has  read  the  tale  of  the  Hind  and  Panther  with 
attention  must  have  perceived  that,  while  that  work  was  in 
pr<^es8,  a  great  alteration  took  place  in  the  views  of  those  who 
used  Dryden  as  their  interpreter.  At  first  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  mentioned  with  tenderness  and  respect,  and  is  exhorted 
to  ally  herself  with  the  Roman  Catholics  against  the  Puritan 
sects :  but  at  the  close  of  the  poem,  and  in  the  preface,  which 
was  written  after  the  poem  had  been  finished,  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  are  invited  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  against  the  Church  of  England. 

This  change  in  the  language  of  the  court  poet  was  indicative 
of  a  great  change  in  the  policy  of  the  court.  The  original  pur- 
pose of  James  had  been  to  obtain  for  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  not  only  complete  immunity  from  all  penalties 
and  from  all  civil  disabilities,  but  also  an  ample  share  of  eccle- 
siastical and  academical  endowments,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
enforce  with  rigour  the  laws  ag^dnst  the  Puritan  sects.  All  the 
special  dispensations  which  he  had  granted  had  been  granted  to 
Boman  Catholics.  All  the  laws  which  bore  hardest  on  the 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  had  been  for  a  time 
severely  executed  by  him.  While  Hales  commanded  a  regi- 
ment, while  Powis  sate  at  the  Council  board,  while  Massey  held 
a  deanery,  while  breviaries  and  mass  books  were  printed  at  Ox- 
ford under  a  royal  license,  while  the  host  was  publicly  exposed 
in  London  under  the  protection  of  the  pikes  ana  muskets  of  the 
footguards,  while  friars  and  monks  walked  the  streets  of  London 
in  their  robes,  Baxter  was  in  gaol ;  Howe  was  in  exile ;  the  Five 
Mile  Act  and  the  Conventicle  Act  were  in  full  vigour ;  Puritan 
writers  were  compelled  to  resort  to  foreign  or  to  secret  presses ; 
Puritan  congregations  could  meet  only  by  night  or  in  waste 
places,  and  Puritan  ministers  were  forced  to  preach  in  the  garb 
of  colliers  or  of  sailors.    In  Scotland  the  King,  while  he  spared 
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no  exertion  to  extort  from  the  Estates  full  relief  for  Roman 
Catholics,  had  demanded  and  obtained  new  statutes  of  unprece- 
dented severity  against  the  Presbyterians.  His  conduct  to  the 
exiled  Huguenots  had  not  less  clearly  indicated  his  feelings. 
We  have  seen  that^  when  the  public  munificence  had  placed  in 
his  hands  a  large  sum  for  the  relief  of  those  unhaj^y  men,  he, 
ill  violation  of  every  law  of  hospitality  and  good  faith,  required 
them  to  renounce  the  Calvinistic  ritual  to  whidi  they  were 
strongly  attached,  and  to  conform  to  the  Churoh  of  'England, 
before  he  would  dole  out  to  them  any  portion  of  thje  alms  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Such  had  been  his  poKcy  as  long  as  he  could  cherish  any 
hope  that  the  Church  of  England  would  consent  to  share  ascend- 
ency with  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  hope  at  one  time 
amounted  to  confidence.  The  enthusiasm  with  whieh  the  Tories 
had  hailed  his  accession,  the  elections,  the  dutHul  language  and 
ample  grants  of  his  Parliament,  the  suppression  of  the  Western 
insurrection,  the  complete  prostration  of  the  party  which  had 
attempted  to  exclude  him  from  the  crown,  elated  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason.  He  felt  an  assurance  that  every  obstacle 
would  give  way  before  his  power  and  his  resolution.  His  Par- 
liament withstood  him.  He  tried  the  ef^cts  of  frowns  and 
menaces.  fVowns  and  menaces  failed.  He  tried  the  effect  of 
prorogation.  From  the  day  of  the  prorogation  the  opposition 
to  his  designs  had  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger.  It 
seemed  clear  that^  if  he  effected  his  purpose,  he  must  effect  it  in 
defiance  of  that^great  party  which  had  given  such  signal  proofe 
of  fidelity  to  his  office,  to  his  family,  and  to  his  person.  The 
whole  -Anglican  priesthood,  the  whole  Cavalier  gentry,  were 
against  him.  In  vain  had  he,  by  virtue  of  his  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy, enjoined  the  clergy  to  abstain  from  discussing  contro- 
verted points.  Every  parish  in  the  nation  was  warned  every 
Sunday  against  the  errors  of  Rome ;  and  these  warnings  were 
only  the  more  effective,  because  they  were  accompanied  by  pro- 
fessions  of  reverence  for  the  Sovereign,  and  of  a  determination 
to  endure  with  patience  whatever  it  might  be  his  pleasure  to 
inflict  The  royalist  knights  and  esquires  who,  through  forty- 
five  years  of  war  and  faction,  had  stood  so  manfully  by  the 
throne,  now  expressed,  in  no  measured  phrase,  their  resolution 
to  stand  as  manfully  by  the  Church.  Dull  as  was  the  intellect 
of  James,  despotic  as  was  his  temper,  he  felt  that  he  must  change 
his  course.  He  could  not  safely  venture  to  outrage  all  Us 
Prot-^tant  subjects  at  once.     If  he  could  bring  himself  to  make 
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concessions  to  the  party  which  predominated  in  both  Houses,  if 
he  could  bring  himself  to  leave  to  the  established  religion  all 
its  dignities,  emoluments,  and  privileges  ununpaired,  he  might 
still  break  up  Presbyterian  meetings,  and  fill  the  gaols  with 
Baptist  preachers.  But  if  he  was  determined  to  plunder  the 
hierarchy,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  forego  the  luxury  of 
persecuting  the  Dissenters.  If  he  was  henceforward  to  be  at 
feud  with  his  old  friends,  he  must  make  a  truce  with  his  old 
enemies.  He  could  overpower  the  Anglican  Church  only  by 
forming  against  her  an  extensive  coalition,  including  sects  which, 
though  they  differed  in  doctrine  and  government  far  more  wide- 
ly from  each  other  than  from  her,  might  yet  be  induced,  by 
their  common  jealousy  of  her  greatness,  and  by  their  common 
dread  of  her  intolerance,  to  suspend  their  animosities  till  she 
was  no  longer  able  to  oppress  them. 

This  plan  seemed  to  him  to  have  one  strong  recommendation. 
If  he  could  only  succeed  in  conciliating  the  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists he  might  flatter  himself  that  he  was  secure  against  all 
chance  of  rebemon.  According  to  the  Anglican  divines,  no  sub- 
ject could  by  any  provocation  be  justified  in  withstanding  the 
Lord's  anointed  by  force.  The  theory  of  the  Puritan  sectaries 
ir^a  very  different.  Those  sectaries  had  no  scruple  about  smit- 
ing t3rrant8  with  the  sword  of  Gideon.  Many  of  them  did  not 
shrink  from  using  the  dagger  of  Ehud.  They  were  probably 
even  now  meditating  another  Western  insurrection,  or  another 
Rye  House  Plot.  Jani^,  therefore,  conceived  that  he  might 
safely  persecute  the  Church  if  he  could  only  gain  the  Dissenters. 
The  party  whose  principles  afforded  him  no  guarantee  would  be 
attached  to  him  by  interest  The  party  whose  interests  he  at- 
tacked would  be  restrained  from  insurrection  by  principle. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations  as  these,  James,  from  the 
time  at  which  he  parted  in  anger  with  his  Parliament,  began  to 
ineditate  a  general  league  of  all  Nonconformists,  Catholic  and 
Protestaiit,  against  the  established  religion.  So  early  as  Christ- 
mas 1685,  the  agents  of  the  United  Provinces  informed  the 
States  General  that  the  plan  of  a  general  toleration  had  been 
arranged  and  would  soon  be  disclosed.*  The  reports  which  had 
reached  the  Dutch  embassy  proved  to  be  premature.  The  sep- 
aratists appear,  however,  to  have  been  treated  with  more  lenityr 
during  the  year  1686  than  during  the  year  1685.  But  it  was 
only  hj  slow  degrees  and  after  many  stru^les  that  the  King 

*  Leeuwen,  ^^  16»f 
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eonld  prevail  on  himself  to  form  an  alliance  with  all  that  he 
most  abhorred.  He  had  to  overcome  an  animosity,  not  slight 
or  capricious,  not  of  recent  origin  or  hasty  growth,  but  heredi- 
tary in  his  line,  strengthened  by  great  wrongs  inflicted  and  suf- 
fered through  a  hundred  and  twenty  eventfiil  years,  and  inter- 
twined wit^  all  his  feelings,  religious,  political,  domestic  and  per- 
sonal. Four  generations  of  Stuarts  had  waged  a  war  to  the 
death  with  four  generations  of  Puritans  ;  and  through  that  long 
war  there  had  l^en  no  Stuart  who  had  hated  the  Puritans  so 
much,  or  had  been  so  much  hated  by  them,  as  himself.  They 
had  tried  to  blast  his  honour  and  to  exclude  him  from  his  birth- 
right ;  they  had  called  him  incendiary,  cutthroat,  poisoner ;  they 
had  driven  him  from  the  Admiralty  and  the  Privy  Council; 
they  had  repeatedly  chased  him  into  banishment;  they  had 
plotted  his  assassination ;  they  had  risen  against  him  in  arms 
by  thousands.  He  had  avenged  himself  on  them  by  havoc 
such  as  England  had  never  before  seen.  Their  heads  and  quar- 
ters were  still  rotting  on  poles  in  all  the  market  places  of 
Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire.  Aged  women  held  in  high 
honour  among  the  sectaries  for  piety  and  charity  had,  for  ofiences 
which  no  good  prince  would  have  thought  deserving  even  of  a 
severe  reprimand,  been  beheaded  and  burned  alive.  Such  had 
been,  even  in  England,  the  relations  between  the  King  and  the 
Puritans ;  and  in  Scotland  the  tyranny  of  the  King  and  the 
friry  of  the  Puritans  had  been  such  as  Englishmen  could  hardly 
conceive.  To  forget  an  enmity  so  long  and  so  deadly  was  no 
light  task  for  a  nature. singularly  harsh  and  implacable. 

The  conflict  in  the  roym  mind  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  Ba- 
rillon.  At  the  end  of  January,  1687,  he  sent  a  remarkable  let- 
ter to  Versailles.  The  King, — such  was  the  substance  of  this 
document, — had  almost  convinced  himself  that  he  could  not  ob- 
tain ejgitire  liberty  for  Roman  Catholics  and  yet  maintain  the 
laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters.  He  leaned,  therefore,  to 
the  plan  of  a  general  indulgence  ;  but  at  heart  he  would  be  far 
better  pleased  if  he  could,  even  now,  divide  his  protection  and 
&vour  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  religious  persuasions.* 

A  very  few  days  after  this  despatch  had  been  written,  James 
made  his  first  hesitating  and  ungracious  advances  towards  the 

*  BarilloD,  j.^-!^'  1684-*  *'  Je  crois  que,  dans  le  fond,  si  on  ne  poavoit 
laisserque  la  reh^on  Anglicane  et  la  Catholique  stabiles  par  lea  loiz,le 
Boy  d'ADgleterre  en  seroit  bien  plus  content.*^ 
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Puritans.  He  had  determined  to  begin  with  Scotland,  wheie 
his  power  to  dispense  with  acts  of  pariiament  had  been  admitted 
by  the  obsequious  Estates.  On  the  twelfth  of  February,  accord- 
ingly, was  published  at  Edinburgh  a  proclamation  granting  re- 
Kef  to  scrupulous  consciences.*  This  proclamation  fully  proves 
the  correctness  of  Barillon's  judgment.  Even  in  the  very  act 
of  making  concessions  to  the  Presbyterians,  James  could  not 
conceal  the  loathing  with  which  he  regarded  them.  The  tolera- 
tion given  to  the  Catholics  was  complete.  The  Quakers  had  ht- 
tle  reason  to  complain.  But  the  indulgence  vouchsafed  to  the 
Presbyterians,  who  constituted  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish 
people,  was  clogged  by  conditions  which  made  it  almost  worth- 
less. For  the  old  test,  which  excluded  Catholics  uad  Presby- 
terians alike  from  office,  was  substituted  a  new  test,  which  admit- 
ted the  Catholics,  but  excluded  most  of  the  Presbyterians.  The 
Catholics  were  allowed  to  build  chapels,  and  even  to  carry  the 
host  in  procession  anywhere  except  in  the  high  streets  of  royal 
burghs :  the  Quakers  were  suffered  to  assemble  in  public  edifices : 
but  the  PresbjTterians  were  interdicted  from  worshipping  God 
anywhere  but  in  private  dwellings :  they  were  not  to  presume 
to  build  meeting  houses  ;  they  were  not  even  to  use  a  barn  or 
an  outhouse  for  religious  exercises :  and  it  was  distinctly  noti- 
fied to  them  that,  if  they  dared  to  hold  conventicles  in  the 
open  air,  the  law,  which  denounced  death  against  both  preachers 
and  hearers,  should  be  enforced  without  mercy.  Any  Catholic 
priest  might  say  mass  :  any  Quaker  might  harangue  his 
brethren :  but  the  Privy  Council  was  directed  to  see  that  no 
Presbyterian  minister  presumed  to  preach  without  a  special 
license  from  the  goverenment.  Every  line  of  this  instrument, 
and  of  the  letters  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  shows  how 
much  it  cost  the  King  to  relax  in  the  smallest  degree  the  rigour 
with  which  he  had  ever  treated  the  old  enemies  of  his  houscf 

There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that,  when  he  published 
this  proclamation,  he  had  by  no  means  fully  made  up  his  mind 
to  a  coalition  with  the  Puritans,  and  that  his  object  was  to  grant 
just  so  much  &vour  to  them  as  might  suffice  to  frighten  the 
Churchmen  into  submission.  He  therefore  waited  a  month,  in 
order  to  see  what  effect  the  edict  put  forth  at  Edinburgh  would 
produce  in  England.  That  month  he  employed  assiduously,  by 
Petre's  advice,  in  what  was  called  closeting.     Londor  was  very 

♦  It  will  be  found  in  Wodrow,  Appendix,  vol.  ii  Na  129. 
t  Wodrow,  Appendix,  vol.  il  Nos.  128. 129.  182. 
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fall  It  was  expected  that  the  Parliament  would  shortly  meet 
for  the  despatch  of  business ;  and  many  members  were  in  town. 
The  King  set  himself  to  canvass  them  man  by  man.  He  flat- 
tered himself  that  zealous  Tories, — and  of  such,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  House  of  Commons  consisted, — would  find  it  difficult 
to  resist  his  earnest  request,  addressed  to  them,  not  collectively, 
but  separately,  not  from  the  throne,  but  in  the  f^iliarity  of  con- 
versation. The  members,  therefore,  who  came  to  pay  their  duty 
at  Whitehall  were  taken  aside,  and  honoured  with  long  private 
interviews.  The  King  pressed  them,  as  they  were  loyal  gentle- 
men, to  gratify  him  in  the  one  thing  on  which  his*  heart  was 
fixed.  Xhe  question,  he  said,  touched  his  personal  honour.  The 
laws  enacted  in  the  late  reign  by  factious  Parliaments  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  had  re^ly  been  aimed  at  himself.  Those 
laws  had  put  a  stigma  on  him,  had  driven  him  from  the  Admi- 
ralty, had  driven  him  from  the  Council  Board.  He  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  in  the  repeal  of  those  laws  all  who  loved  and 
reverenced  him  would  concur.  When  he  found  his  hearers  ob- 
durate to  exhortation,  he  resorted  to  intimidation  and  corruption. 
Those  who  refused  to  pleasure  him  in  this  matter  were  plainly 
told  that  they  must  not  expect  any  mark  of  bis  favour.  Penu- 
rious as  he  was,  he  opened  and  distributed  his  hoards.  Several 
of  those  who  had  been  invited  to  confer  with  him  left  his  bed- 
chamber carrying  with  them  money  received  from  the  royal 
hand.  The  Judges,  who  were  at  this  time  on  their  spring 
circuits,  were  directed  by  the  King  to  see  those  members  who 
remained  in  the  country,  and  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  each. 
The  result  of  this  investigation  ,was,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  seemed  fully  determined  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  the  court.*     Among  those  whose  firmness  excited 

feneral  admiration  was  Arthur  Herbert,  brother  of  the  Chief 
ustice,  member  for  Dover,  Master  of  the  Robes,  and  Rear  Ad- 
miral of  England.  Arthur  Herbert  was  much  loved  by  the 
sailors,  and  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  of  the  aristocratical  class 
of  naval  officers.  It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  he  would 
readily  comply  with  the  royal  wishes :  for  he  was  heedless  of  re- 
ligion ;  he  was  fond  of  pleasure  and  expense ;  he  had  no  private 
estate ;  his  places  brought  him  in  four  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
and  he  had  long  been  reckoned  among  the  most  devoted  per^ 
sonal  adherents  of  James.     When,  however,  the  Rear  Admiral 

*  Barillon,  ^^^  168^ ;  Citters,  Feb  U' ;  Reresb/s  Memoirs;  Boo- 
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was  clofieted,  and  required  to  promise  that  Le  would  vote  foi 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act^  his  answer  was,  that  his  honour  and 
conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  give  any  such  pledge.  "  No- 
body doubts  your  honour,"  said  the  King ;  "  but  a  man  who 
lives  as  you  do  ought  not  to  talk  about  his  conscience."  To  this 
reproach,  a  reproach  which  came  with  a  bad  grace  from  the 
lover  of  Catharine  Sedley,  Herbert  manfully  replied,  "  I  have  my 
&ults,  sir :  but  I  could  name  people  who  talk  much  more  about 
conscience  than  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  yet  lead  lives 
as  loose  as  mine."  He  was  dismissed  from  all  his  places ;  and 
the  account  of  what  he  had  disbursed  and  received  as  Master  of 
the  Robes  was  scrutinised  with  great  and,  as  he  complained, 
with  unjust  severity.* 

It  was  now  evident  that  all  hope  of  an  alliance  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing 
offices  and  emoluments,  and  of  crushing  the  Puritan  sects,  must 
be  abandoned.  Nothing  remained  but  to  try  a  coalition  between 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Puritan  secta  against  the  Church 
of  England. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March  the  King  informed  the  Privy 
Council  that  he  had  determined  to  prorogue  the  Parliament  tiU 
the  end  of  November,  and  to  grant,  by  his  own  authority, 
entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects.f  On  the  fourth 
of  April  appeared  the  memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

In  this  Declaration  the  King  avowed  that  it  was  his  earnest 
wish  to  see  his  people  members  of  that  Church  to  which  he 
himself  belonged,  ^but,  since  that  could  not  be,  he -announced 
his  intention  to  protect  them  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. He  repeated  all  those  phrases  which,  eight  years  before, 
when  he  was  himself  an  oppressed  man,  had  been  familiar  to 
his  lips,  but  which  he  had  ceased  to  use  from  the  day  on  which 
a  turn  of  fortune  had  put  it  into  his  power  to  be  an  oppressor. 
He  had  long  been  convinced,  he  said,  that  conscience  was  not  to 
be  forced,  that  persecution  was  unfavourable  to  population  and  to 
trade,  and  that  it  never  attained  the  ends  which  persecutors  had 
in  view.  He  repeated  his  promise,  already  often  repeated  and  often 
violated,  that  he  would  protect  the  Established  Church  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  legal  rights.     He  then  proceeded  to  annul,  by 

•  ♦  Barillcm,  March  if- 1687 ;  Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  FitEwilliam,  Apri) 
1. ;  Burnet)  i.  6*71.  762.    The  oonverBatioD  is  somewhat  differently  re* 
lated  in  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  il  204.    But  that  passage  is  not  part  ai 
the  Eing^s  own  memoirs, 
f  London  Gazette,  M^rdi  21.  168f. 
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ais  own  sole  authority,  a  long  series  of  statutes.  He  suspended 
all  penal  laws  against  all  classes  of  Nonconformists.  He  author- 
ised both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters  to  perform 
their  worship  publicly.  He  forbade  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  his 
highest  displeasure,  to  molest  any  religious  assembly.  He  also 
abrogated  all  those  acts  which  imposed  any  religious  test  as  a 
qualification  for  any  civil  or  military  office.* 

That  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  unconstitutional  is  a 
point  on  which  both  the  great  English  parties  have  always  been 
entirely  agreed.  Every  person  capable  of  reasoning  on  a  poKti 
cal  question  must  perceive  that  a  monarch  who  is  competent  to 
issue  such  a  declaration  is  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  mon- 
arch. Nor  is  it  possible  to  urge  in  defence  of  this  act  of  James 
those  pleas  by  which  many  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Stuarts  have 
been  vindicated  or  excused.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  mistook 
the  bounds  of  his  prerogative  because  they  had  not  been  accu- 
rately ascertained.  For  the  truth  is  that  he  trespassed  with  a 
recent  landmark  full  in  his  view.  Plfteen  years  before  that  time, 
a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  had  been  put  forth  by  his  brother 
with  the  advice  of  the  Cabal.  That  Declaration,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  Declaration  of  James,  might  be  called  modest  and 
cautious.  The  Declaration  of  Charles  dispensed  only  with  penal 
laws.  The  Declaration  of  James  dispensed  also  with  all  relig 
ious  tests.  The  Declaration  of  Charles  permitted  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  celebrate  their  worship  in  private  dwellings  only. 
Under  the  Declaration  of  James  they  might  build  and  decorate 
temples,  and  even  walk  in  procession  along  Fleet  Street  with 
crosses,  images,  and  censers.  Yet  the  Declaration  of  Charles 
had  been  pronounced  illegal  in  the  most  formal  manner.  The 
Commons  had  resolved  that  the  King  had  no  power  to  dispense 
with  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  Charles  had  ordered  the 
obnoxious  instrument  to  be  cancelled  in  his  presence,  had  toxja  off 
the  seal  with  his  own  hand,  and  had,  both  by  message  under 
his  sign  manual,  and  with  his  own  lips  from  his  throne  in  full 
Parliament,  distinctly  promised  the  two  Houses  that  the  step 
which  had  given  so  much  offence  should  never  be  drawn  into 
precedent.  The  two  Houses  had  then,  without  one  dissentient 
voice,  joined  in  thanking  him  for  this  compliance  with  their 
wishes.  No  constitutional  question  had  ever  been  decided  more 
delibe'*  tely,  more  clearly,  or  with  more  harmonious  consent. 

Tb/  defenders  of  James  have  frequently  pleaded  in  his  excuse 

•  London  Gazette,  AprU  7. 1687. 
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the  jadgment  of  the  Court  of  Eifig's  Bench,  on  the  infonnation 
eollusively  laid  against  Sir  Edward  Hales :  but  the  plea  is  of  no 
value.  That  judgment  James  had  notoriously  obtained  by  so- 
licitation, by  Areata,  by  dismissing  scrupulous  magistrates,  and 
by  placing  on  the  bench  other  magistrates  more  courtly.  And 
yet  that  judgment,  though  generally  regarded  by  the  bar  and 
by  the  nation  as  unconstitutional,  went  only  to  this  extent,  that 
the  Sovereign  might,  for  special  reasons  of  state,  grant  to  indi- 
viduals by  name  exemptions  from  disabling  statutes.  That  he 
could  by  one  sweeping  edict  authorise  all  his  subjects  to  disobey 
whole  volumes  of  laws,  no  tribunal  had  ventured,  in  the  face  of 
the  solemn  parliamentary  decision  of  1678,  to  affirm. 

Such,  however,  was  the  position  of  parties  that  James's 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  though  the  most  audacious  of  all 
the  attacks  made  by  the  Stuarts  on  public  freedom,  was  well 
calculated  to  please  that  very  portion  of  the  community  by 
which  all  the  other  attacks  of  the  Stuarts  on  public  freedom  had 
been  most  strenuously  resisted.  It  could  scarcely  be  hoped  that 
the  Protestant  Nonconformist,  separated  from  his  countrymen  by 
harsh  code  harshly  enforced,  would  be  inclined  to  dispute  the 
validity  of  a  decree  which  relieved  him  from  intolerable  griev- 
ances. A  cool  and  philosophical  observer  would  undoubtedly 
have  pronounced  that  all  the  evil  arising  from  all  the  intolerant 
laws  which  Parliaments  had  framed  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  evil  which  would  be  produced  by  a  transfer  of  the  legisla- 
tive power  from  the  Parliament  to  the  Sovereign.  But  such 
coolness  and  philosophy  are  not  to  be  expected  from  men  who 
are  smarting  under  present  pain,  and  who  are  tempted  by  the 
offer  of  immediate  ease.  A  Puritan  divine  could  not  indeed 
deny  that  the  dispensing  power  now  claimed  by  the  crown  was 
mconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution. 
But  he  might  perhaps  be  excused  if  he  asked.  What  was  the 
constitution  to  him  ?  The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  ejected  him, 
m  spite  of  royal  promises,  from  a  benefice  which  was  his  freer 
hold,  and  had  reduced  him  to  beggary  and  dependence.  The 
Five  Mile  Act  had  banished  him  from  his  dwelling,  from  his 
relations,  from  his  friends,  from  almost  all  places  of  public  re- 
»ort.  Under  the  Conventicle  Act  his  goods  had  been  distrmned ; 
and  he  had  been  flung  into  one  noisome  gaol  after  another 
among  highwaymen  and  housebreakers.  Out  of  prison  he  had 
constantly  had  the  officers  of  justice  on  his  track ;  he  had  been 
forced  to  pay  hush-money  to  informers ;  he  had  stolen,  in  igno- 
nainiotis  disguises,  through  windows  and  trapdoors,  to  meeihifi 
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flock,  and  had,  while  pouring  the  baptismal  water,  or  dis 
tributing  the  eucharistic  bread,  been  anxiously  listening  for  the 
signal  tliat  the  tipstaves  were  approaching.  Was  it  not  mockery 
to  call  on  a  man  thus  plundered  and  oppressed  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom for  the  property  and  Uberty  of  his  plunderers  and  oppres- 
sors ?  The  Declaration,  despotic  as  it  might  seem  to  his  pros- 
perous neighbours,  brought  deliverance  to  him.  He  was  called 
upon  to  make  his  choice,  not  between  freedom  and  slavery,  but 
between  two  yokes ;  and  he  might  not  unnaturally  think  the 
yoke  of  the  Ejng  lighter  than  that  of  the  Church, 

While  thoughts  like  these  were  working  in  the  minds  of 
many  Dissenters,  the  Anglican  party  was  in  amazement  and 
terror.  This  new  turn  in  affairs  was  indeed  alarming.  The 
House  of  Stuart  leagued  with  republican  and  regicide  sects 
against  the  old  Cavaliers  of  England;  Popery  leagued  with 
Puritanism  against  an  ecclesiastical  system  with  which  the 
Puritans  had  no  quarrel,  except  that  it  had  retained  too  much 
that  was  Popish ;  these  were  portents  which  confounded  all  the 
calculations  of  statesmen.  The  Church  was  then  to  be  attacked 
at  once  on  every  side;  and  the  attack  was  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  him  who,  by  her  constitution,  was  her  head.  She 
might  well  be  struck  with  surprise  and  dismay.  And  mingled 
with  surprise  and  dismay  came  other  bitter  feelings ;  resentment 
against  the  perjured  Prince  whom  she  had  served  too  well,  and 
remorse  for  the  cruelties  in  which  he  had  been  her  accomplice, 
and  for  which  he  was  now,  as  it  seemed,  about  to  be  her  pun- 
isher.  Her  chastisement  was  just.  She  reaped  that  which  she 
had  sown.  After  the  Restoration,  when  her  power  was  at  the 
height,  she  had  breathed  nothing  but  vengeanc>e.  She  had 
encouraged,  urged,  almost  compelled  the  Stuarts  to  requite  with 
perfidious  ingratitude  the  recent  services  of  the  Presbyterians. 
Had  she,  in  that  season  of  her  prosperity,  pleaded,  as  became 
her,  for  her  enemies,  she  might  now,  in  her  distress,  have  found 
them  her  friends.  Perhaps  it  was  not  yet  too  late.  Perhaps 
she  might  still  be  able  to  turn  the  tactics  of  her  faithless 
oppressor  against  himself.  There  was  among  the  Anglican 
clergy  a  moderate  party  which  had  always  felt  kindly  towards 
the  Protestant  Dissenters.  That  party  was  not  large ;  but  thd 
abilities,  acquirements,  and  virtues  of  those  who  belonged  to  it 
made  it  respectable.  It  had  been  regarded  with  little  favour  by 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  had  been  mercilessly 
reviled  by  bigots  of  the  school  of  Laud  :  but,  from  the  day  on 
which  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  appeared  to  the  day  on 
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which  the  power  of  James  ceased  to  inspire  terror,  the  whole 
Church  seemed  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit,  and  guided  by  the 
counsels,  of  the  calumniated  Latitudinarians. 

Then  followed  an  auction,  t|p  strangest  that  history  has  re- 
corded. On  one  side  the  King,  on  the  other  the  Church,  began  to 
bid  eagerly  against  each  other  for  the  favour  of  those  whom  up 
to  that  time  King  and  Church  had  combined  to  oppress.  The 
Protestant  Dissenters,  who,  a  few  months  before,  had  been  a  de- 
spised and  proscribed  class,  now  held  the  balance  of  power.  The 
harshness  with  which  they  had  been  treated  was  universally  con- 
demned. The  court  tried  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  hie- 
rarchy. The  hierarchy  flung  it  back  on  the  court.  The  King 
declared  that  he  had  unwillingly  persecuted  the  separatists  only 
because  his  affairs  had  been  in  such  a  state  that  he  could  not 
venture  to  disoblige  the  established  clergy.  The  established 
clergy  protested  that  they  had  borne  a  part  in  severi^  uncon- 
genial to  their  feelings  only  from  deference  to  the  authority  of 
the  King.  The  King  got  together  a  collection  of  stories  about 
rectors  and  vicars  who  had  by  threats  of  prosecution  wrung 
money  out  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  He  talked  on  this  subject 
much  and  publicly,  threatened  to  institute  an  inquiry  which 
would  exhibit  the  parsons  in  their  true  character  to  the  whole 
world,  and  actually  issued  several  commissions  empowering 
agents  on  whom  he  thought  that  he  could  depend  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  the  sums  extorted  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try by  professors  of  the  dominant  religion  from  sectaries.  The 
advocates  of  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  cited  instances  of 
honest  parish  priests  who  had  been  reprimanded  and  menaced 
by  the  court  for  recommending  toleration  in  the  pulpit,  and  for 
refusing  to  spy  out  and  hunt  down  httle  congregations  of  Non- 
conformists. The  King  asserted  that  some  of  the  Churchmen 
whom  he  had  closeted  had  offered  to  make  large  concessions  to 
the  Catholics,  on  condition  that  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans 
might  go  on.  The  accused  Churchmen  vehemently  denied  the 
truth  of  this  charge ;  and  alleged  that,  if  they  would  have 
complied  with  what  he  demanded  for  his  own  rehgion,  he  would 
most  gladly  have  suffered  them  to  indemnify  themselves  by 
liarassing  and  pillaging  Protestant  Dissenters.* 

*  Wanraat  Book  of  the  Treasury.  See  particularly  the  instmctioni 
dated  March  8.  16&} ;  Burnet  i  716. ;  Reflections  on  his  Majesty's  Proc- 
lamation for  a  Toleration  in  Scotland ;  Letters  containing  some  Reflec- 
tions OD  his  3IaJ6sty's  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Consciencr ;  Apology 
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The  court  had  changed  its  face.  The  scarf  and  cassock  could 
hardiy  appear  there  without  calling  forth  sneers  and  malicious 
whispers.  Maids  of  honour  forbore  to  giggle,  and  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber  bowed  low,  when  J^e  Puritanical  visage  and  the 
Puritanical  garb,  so  long  the  ^ourite  subjects  of  mockery  in 
fi»hionable  circles,  were  seen  in  the  galleries.  Taunton,  whidi 
had  been  during  two  generations  the  stronghold  of  the  Round- 
head party  in  the  West,  which  had  twice  resolutely  repelled  the 
armies  of  Charles  the  First,  which  had  risen  as  one  man  to  sup- 
port Monmouth,  and  which  had  been  turned  into  a  shambles  by 
Eirke  and  Jeffreys,  seemed  to  have  suddenly  succeeded  to  the 
pJaoe  which  Oxford  had  once  occupied  in  the  royal  &vour.* 
The  King  constrained  himself  to  show  even  fawning  courtesy  to 
eminent  Dissenters.  To  some  he  offered  money,  to  some  muni- 
cipal honours,  to  some  pardons  for  their  relations  and  friends 
who,  having  been  implicated  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  or  having 
joined  the  standard  of  Monmouth,  were  now  wandering  on  the 
Continent,  or  toiling  among  the  sugar  canes  of  Barbadoes.  He 
affected  even  to  sympathize  with  the  kindness  which  the  English 
Puritans  felt  for  their  foreign  brethren.  A  second  and  a  third 
proclamation  were  published  at  Edinburgh,  which  greatly  ex- 
tended the  nugatory  toleration  granted  to  the  Presbyterians  by 
the  edict  of  February .f  The  banished  Huguenots,  on  whom  the 
King  had  frowned  during  many  months,  and  whom  he  had 
defrauded  of  the  alms  contributed  by  the  nation,  were  now 
relieved  and  caressed.  An  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  appeal- 
ing again  in  tiieir  behalf  to  the  public  liberality.  The  rule 
which  required  them  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  receipt  of 
charity,  by  conforming  to  the  Angtican  worship,  seems  to  have  ' 
been  at  this  time  silently  abrogated ;  and  the  defenders  of  the 
King's  policy  had  the  effrontery  to  affirm  that  this  rule,  which, 
as  we  know  from  the  best  evidence,  was  really  devised  by  him> 
self  in  concert  with  Barillon,  had  been  adopted  at  the  instance 
of  the  prelates  of  the  Established  Church.^ 


for  the  Ohurch  of  England  with  relation  to  the  spirit  of  Persecation  for 
which  she  is  accused,  168f.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  dte  all  the 
pamphlets  from  which  I  have  formed  my  notion  of  the  state  of  parties 
at  this  time. 

*  Letter  to  a  Dissenter. 

j  Wodrow,  Appendix,  vol  il  Nos.  132. 184. 

\.  London  Gazette,  April  21. 1687  ;  Animadversions  on  a  lat«  paper 
entitled  A  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,  by  H.  0.  (Henry  Oare),  1687. 
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TVhik  the  Eiog  was  thus  courting  his  old  adversaries,  the 
fri^xds  of  the  Church  were  not  less,  active.  Of  the  acrimony 
and  scorn  with  which  prelates  and  priests  had,  since  the  Resto- 
ration, been  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  sectaries  scM'cely  a  trace 
was  discernible.  Those  who  had  lately  been  designated  as 
schismatics  and  fanatics  were  now  dear  fellow  Protestants,  weak 
brethren  it  might  be,  but  still  brethren,  whose  scruples  were 
entitled  to  tender  regard.  If  they  would  but  be  true  at  this 
crisis  to  the  cause  of  the  English  constitution  and  of  the  reformed 
religion,  their  generosity  should  be  speedily  and  largely  rewarded. 
They  should  have,  instead  of  an  indulgence  which  was  of  no 
legal  validity,  a  real  indulgence,  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Nay,  many  Churchmen,  who  had  hitherto  been  distinguished  by 
their  inflexible  attachment  to  every  gesture  and  every  word  pre- 
scribed in  the  book  of  Common  Praver,  now  declared  them- 
selves favourable,  not  only  to  toleration,  but  even  to  compre- 
hension. The  dispute,  they  said,  about  surplices  and  attitudes, 
had  too  long  divided  those  who  were  agreed  as  to  the  essentials 
of  religion.  When  the  struggle  for  life  and  death  against  the 
common  enemy  was  over,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Anglican 
clergy  would  be  ready  to  make  every  feiir  concession.  If  the 
Dissenters  would  demand  only  what  was  reasonable,  not  only 
civil  but  ecclesiastical  dignities  would  be  open  to  them;  and 
Baxter  and  Howe  would  be  able,  without  any  stain  on  their 
honour  or  their  conscience,  to  sit  on  the  episcopal  bench. 

Of  the  numerous  pamphlets  in  which  the  cause  of  the  Court 
and  the  cause  of  the  Church  were  at  this  time  eagerly  and 
anxiously  pleaded  before  the  Puritan,  now,  by  a  strange  turn  of 
fortune,  the  arbiter  of  the  fete  of  his  persecutors,  one  only  is  still 
remembered,  the  Letter  to  a  Dissenter.  In  this  masterly  little 
tract,  all  the  arguments  which  could  convince  a  Nonconformist 
that  it  was  his  duty  and  his  interest  to  prefer  an  alliance  with 
the  Church  to  an  alliance  with  the  Court,  were  condensed  into 
the  smallest  compass,  arranged  in  the  most  perspicuous  order, 
illustrated  with  lively  wit,  and  enforced  by  an  eloquence  earnest 
indeed,  yet  never  in  its  utmost  vehemence  transgressing  the 
limits  of  exact  good  sense  and  good  breeding.  The  effect  of  this 
paper  was  immense ;  for  as  it  was  only  a  single  sheet,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  copies  were  circulated  by  3ie  post ;  and  there 
was  no  comer  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  effect  was  not  felt 
Twenty-four  answers  were  published,  but  the  town  pronounced 
that  ihey  were  all  bad,  and  that  Lestrange's  was  the  worst  of  the 
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■ 

twenly-feur.*  The  government  was  greatly  irritated,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  discover  the  author  of  the  Letter :  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  procure  legal  evidence  against  him.  Some  ima- 
gined that  they  recognised  the  sentiments  and  diction  of  Tem- 
ple.f  But  in  truth  that  amplitude  and  acuteness  of  intellect, 
that  vivacity  of  fancy,  that  terse  and  energetic  style,  that  placid 
dignity,  half  courtly  half  philosophical,  wluch  the  utmost  excite- 
ment of  conflict  could  not  for  a  moment  derange,  belonged  to 
HaK&x,  and  to  Halifax  alone. 

.  The  Dissenters  wavered ;  nor  is  it  any  reproach  to  them  that 
they  did  so.  They  were  suffering,  and  the  King  had  given 
them  relief.  Some  eminent  pastors  had  emerged  from  confine- 
ment; others  had  ventured  to  return  from  exile.  Congrega- 
tions, which  had  hitherto  met  only  by  stealth  and  in  darkness, 
now  assembled  at  noonday,  and  sang  psalms  aloud  in  the  hear- 
ing of  magistrates,  churchwardens,  and  constables.  Modest 
buildings  for  the  worship  of  God  ajfter  the  Puritan  fashion  began 
to  rise  all  over  England.  An  observant  traveller  will  still 
remark  the  date  of  1687  on  some  of  the  oldest  meeting  houses. 
Nevertheless  the  offers  of  the  Church  were,  to  a  prudent  Dissen- 
ter, fer  more  attractive  than  those  of  the  King.  The  Declara- 
tion was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  nullity.  It  suspended  the 
penal  statutes  against  nonconformity  only  for  so  long  a  time  as 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution  and  the  rightful 
authority  of  the  legislature  should  remain  suspended.  What 
was  the  value  of  privileges  which  must  be  held  by  a  tenure  at 
once  so  ignominious  and  so  insecure  f  There  might  soon  be  a 
demise  of  the  crown.  A  sovereign  attached  to  the  established 
religion  might  sit  on  the  throne.  A  Parliament  composed  of 
Churchmen  might  be  assembled.  How  deplorable  would  then 
be  the  situation  of  Dissenters  who  had  been  in  league  with 
Jesuits  against  the  constitution  I  The  Church  offered  an  indul- 
gence very  different  from  that  granted  by  James,  an  indulgence 
as  valid  and  as  sacred  as  the  Great  Charter.  Both  the  contend- 
ing parties  promised  religious  liberty  to  the  separatist :  but  one 
party  required  him  to  purchase  it  by  sacrificing  civil  liberty ; 

*  Lestraage's  Answer  to  a  Letter  to  a  Dissenter ;  Oare's  Animadver- 
•ions  on  A  Letter  to  a  Dissentei* ;  Dialogue  between  Harry  and  Roger ; 
that  h  to  say,  Harry  Oare  and  Roger  L^trange. 

f  The  letter  was  signed  T.  W.  Oare  says,  in  his  Animadversions, 
**  Tida  Sir  Politic  T.  W.,  or  W.  T. ;  for  some  critics  think  that  the  tmer 
readiqg.** 
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the  other  party  invited  him  to  enjoy  civil  and  religious  liberty 
together. 

For  these  reasons,  even  if  it  could  be  believed  that  the  Court 
was  sincere,  a  Dissenter  might  reasonably  have  determined  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Church.  But  what  guarantee  was  there 
for  the  sincerity  of  the  Court  ?  AU  men  knew  what  the  conduct 
of  James  had  been  up  to  that  very  time.  It  was  not  impossible, 
indeed,  that  a  persecutor  might  be  convinced  by  argument  and  by 
experience  of  the  advantages  of  toleration.  Bui  James  did  not 
pretend  to  have  been  recently  convinced.  On  the  contrary,  he 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  protesting  that  he  had,  during  many 
years,  been,  on  principle^  adverse  to  all  intolerance.  Yet,  within 
a  few  months,  he  had  persecuted  men,  women,  young  girls,  to 
tlie  death  for  their  religion.  Had  he  been  acting  against  light 
and  against  the  convictions  of  his  conscience  then  I  Or  was  he 
uttering  a  deliberate  falsehood  now  f  From  this  dilemma  there 
was  no  escape ;  and  either  of  the  two  suppositions  was  fatal  to 
the  Eang's  character  for  honesty.  It  was  notorious  also  that  he 
had  been  completely  subjugated  by  the  Jesuits.  Only  a  few 
days  before  the  publication  of  the  Indulgence,  that  Order  had 
been  honoured,  in  spite  of  the  well  known  wishes  of  the  Holy 
See,  with  a  new  mark  of  his  confidence  and  approbation.  His 
confessor.  Father  Mansuete,  a  Franciscan,  whose  mild  temper  and 
irreproachable  life  commanded  general  respect^  but  who  had 
long  been  hated  by  Tyrconnel  and  Petre,  had  been  discarded. 
The  vacant  place  had  been  filled  by  an  Englishman  named 
Warner,  who  had  apostatized  from  the  religion  of  his  country 
and  had  turned  Jesuit  To  the  moderate  Roman  Catholics  and 
to  the  Nuncio  this  change  was  far  from  agreeable.  By  every 
Protestant  it  was  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Jesuits  over  the  royal  mind  was  absolute.*  Whatever  praises 
those  fathers  might  justly  claim,  flattery  itself  could  not 
ascribe  to  them  either  wide  liberality  or  strict  veracity.  That 
they  had  never  scrupled,  when  the  interest  of  their  fiiith  or  of 
their  Order  was  at  stake,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  sword,  or 
to  violate  the  laws  of  truth  and  of  good  faith,  had  been  pro- 
claimed to  the  world,  not  only  by  Protestant  accusers,  but  by 
men  whose  virtue  and  genius  were  the  glory  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.    It  was  incredible  that  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  Jesuits 

♦  Effig  Correspondence,  March  16.  July  27.  1«S6;   Bsrilllon  J|^  ' 
March  ft-  March  -ft-  1^87  ;  Ronquillo,  March  -ftp  1687,  in  the  Mackin- 
tosh Collection. 
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should  be  on  principle  zealous  for  freedom  of  conscience :  but 
it  was  neither  incredible  nor  improbable  that  he  might  think 
himself  justified  in  disguising  his  real  sentiments,  in  order  to 
render  a  service  to  his  religion.  It  was  certain  that  the  King  at 
heart  preferred  the  Churchmen  to  the  Puritans.  It  was  certain 
that,  while  he  had  any  hope  of  gaining  the  Churchmen,  he  had 
never  shown  the  smallest  kindness  to  the  Puritans.  Could  it 
then  be  doubted  that,  if  the  Churchmen  would  even  now  com- 
ply with  his  wishes,  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  the  Puritans  f 
His  word,  repeatedly  pledged,  had  not  restrained  him  from  in- 
vading the  legal  rights  of  that  clergy  which  had  given  such  sig- 
nal proofs  of  affection  and  fidelity  to  his  house.  What  security 
then  could  his  word  afford  to  sects  divided  from  him  by  the 
recollection  of  a  thousand  inexpiable  wounds  inflicted  and  en- 
dured ? 

When  the  first  agitation  produced  by  the  publication  of  the 
Indulgence  had  subsided,  it  appeared  that  a  breach  had  taken 
place  m  the  Puritan  party.  The  minority,  headed  by  a  few  busy 
men  whose  ju^ment  was  defective  or  was  biassed  by  interest, 
^  supported  the  Ring.  Henry  Care,  who  had  long  been  the  bit- 
terest and  most  active  pamphleteer  among  the  Nonconformists, 
and  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot,  assailed  James 
with  the  utmost  fiiry  in  a  weekly  journal  entitled  the  Packet  of 
Advice  from  Eome,  was  now  as  loud  in  adulation,  as  he  had 
formerly  been  in  calumny  and  insult*  The  chief  agent  who 
was  employed  by  the  government  to  manage  the  Presbyterians 
was  Vincent  Alsop,  a  divine  of  some  note  both  as  a  preacher 
and  as  a  writer.  His  son,  who  had  incurred  the  penalties  of 
treason,  received  a  pardon ;  and  the  whole  influence  of  the  fa- 
ther was  thus  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Court.f  With  Alsop 
was  joined  Thomas  Rosewell.  Rosewell  had,  during  that  perse- 
cution of  the  Dissenters  which  followed  the  detection  of  the 
Rye  House  Plot,  been  falsely  accused  of  preaching  against  the 
government,  had  been  tried  for  his  life  by  Jeffreys,  and  had,  in 
defiance  of  the  clearest  evidence,  been  convicted  by  a  packed 
jury.  The  injustice  of  the  verdict  was  so  gross  that  the  very 
courtiers  cried  shame.    One  Tory  gentleman  who  had  heard  the 

*  Wood's  AthenaB  Oxonienses ;  Observator ;  Heraditus  Ridens,  pas- 
acbn.    But  Care's  own  writings  furnish  the  best  materials  for  an  estimate 

•  of  his  character. 

•  f  Oalamy's  Acconnt  of  the  Ministers  ejected  or  silenced  after  the 
Restoration,  Northamptonshire;  Wood's  Athen«a  Oxonienses;  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica. 
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trial  went  instaatlj  to  Gharies,  and  dedarod  thatr  the  neck  of 
the  most  loyal  subjeet  in  England  would  not  be  safe  if  Rosewell 
suffered.  The  jurymen  themselves  were  stung  by  remorse  when 
they  thought  over  what  they  had  done,  and  exerted  themselves 
to  save  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  At  length  a  pardon  was  grant- 
ed; but  Rosewell  renaained  bound  under  heavy  recognisances 
to  gDod  behaviour  during  life,  and  to  periodical  appearance  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  His  reooffnisances  were  now  dis- 
chai^ed  by  the  royal  command ;  and  m  this  way  his  services 
were  secured.* 

The  business  of  gaining  the  Independents  was  prindpally  in- 
trusted to  one  of  their  ministere  named  Stephen  Lobb.  Lobb 
was  a  weak,  violent^  and  ambitious  man*  He  had  gone  such 
lengths  in  opposition  to  the  government,  that  he  had  been  by 
name  proscribed  in  several  proclamations  He  now  made  h» 
peace,  and  went  as  far  in  servility  as  he  had  ever  done  in  &ction. 
He  joined  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  and  eagerly^recommended  meas- 
ures from  which. the  wisest  and  most  honest  Roman  Catholics 
recoiled.  It  was  remarked  that  he  was  constantly  at  the  palace 
and  frequently  in  the  closet,  that  he  lived  with  a  splendour  to 
which  the  Puritan  divines  were  Httle  accustomed,  and  that  he 
was  perpetually  surrounded  by  suitors  imploring  his  interest  to 
procure  them  offices  or  pardons.f 

With  Lobb  was  closely  connected  William  Fenn.  Fenn  had 
never  been  a  strongheaded  man :  the  life  which  he  had  been 
leading  during  two  years  had  not  a  little  impaired  his  moral 
sensibility;  and  if  his  conscience  ever  reproached  him,  he  com- 
forted himself  by  repeating  that  he  had  a  good  and  noble  end 
in  view,  and  that  he  was  not  paid  for  his  services  in  money. 

By  the  influence  of  these  men,  and  of  others  less  conspicuous, 
addresses  of  thanks  to  the  King  vrere  procured  irom  several 
bodies  of  Dissenters.  Tory  writers  have  with  justice  remarked 
that  the  language  of  these  compositions  was  as  falsomely  ser- 
vile as  anything  that  could  be  found  in  the  most  florid  eulogies 
pronounced  by  Bishops  on  the  Stuarts.  But,  on  close  inquiry, 
it  vrill  appear  &at  the  disgrace  belongs  to  but  a  small  part  of 
the  Puritan  party.  There  was  scarcely  a  market  town  in  Eng- 
land without  at  least  a  knot  of  separatists.    No  exertion  was 

•  State  Trifds;  Samuel  Rosewell's  Life  of  Thomas  Rosewell,  1T18; 
Galamy's  AxxovaaL 

f  LondoQ  Gazette,  March  16.  ISSf ;  Nicholas's  Defence  of  the  Churcsb 
of  Eogland ;  Pierce's  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters. 
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spared  to  induce  tbem  to  express  their  gratitade  for  tlie  Indtil-' 
genoe.  Circalar  letters,  imploring  them  to  sign,  were  sent  to 
averj  eomer  of  the  kingdom  in  such  ntnnbers  that  the  mail  hagH, 
it  was  ^)0itiTel7  said,  were  too  heavy  for  the  posthorees.  Yet  ail 
tiie  addresses  which  could  be  o{>tained  from  all  the  Presbyterians, 
IndependentB,  and  Baptists  seattered  over  England  did  not  in 
six  months  amount  to  sixty ;  nor  is  thete  any  reason  to  believe 
that  these  addresses  wem  numerously  signed.* 

Tue  great  body  ^Protestant  Nonconlrrmists,  firmly  attached 
to  civil  liberty,  and  distrusting  the  promises  of  the  King  and 
of  the  Jesnita,  steadily  refused  to  return  thanks  for  a  favour 
which,  it  might  well  be  suspected,  concealed  a  snare.  This  was 
the  temper^  all  the  most  illustrious  cbiefe  of  the  party.  One 
of  these  was  Baxter.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  brought 
to  trial  soon  after  the  aecessioa  of  James,  had  been  brutally  in- 
sulted by  Jefiireys,  and  had  been  convicted  by  a  jury,  such  as 
the  courtly  Sheriff  of  those  times  were  in  the  habit  of  selecting. 
Baxter  had  been  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  prison  when  the 
court  b^an  to  think  seriously  of  gaining  the  Nonconformists. 
He  was  not  only  set  at  liberty,  but  was  informed  that,  if  he  chose 
to  reside  in  London,  he  might  do  so  without  fearing  that  the 
Five  Mile  Act  would  be  enforced  gainst  Mm.  The  government' 
probably  hoped  that  the  recollection  of  past  sufferings  and  the 
sense  of  present  ease  would  produce  the  same  effect  on  him  as 
oa  Bosewell  and  Lobb.  The  Hope  was  disappointed.  Baxter 
was  neither  to  be  corrupted  nor  to  be  deceived.  He  refused  to 
join  in  any  address  of  thanks  for  the  Indulgence,  and  exerted  all 
his  tnfiuence  to.  promote  good  feeling  between  the  Church  and 
the  Presbyterians-f 

If  any  man  stood  higher  than  Baxter  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  that  man  was  John  Howe.  Howe  had, 
like  Baxter,  been  personally  a  gainer  by  the  recent  change  of 
wA\cy,  The  same  tyranny  which  had  flung  Baxter  into  gaol 
had  driven  Howe  into  banishment ;  and,  soon  after  Baxter  had 
been  let  out  of  the  Bang's  Bench  prison,  Howe  returned  from 
Utrecht  to  England.  It  was  expected  at  Whitehall  that  Howe 
would  exert  in  favour  of  the  court  all  the  authority  which  he 
ponessed  over  his  bretibren.  The  King  himself  condescended  to 
ask  the  help  of  the  subject  whom  he  had  oppressed.  Howe^ 
appears  to  have  hesitated :  but  the  influence  of  the  Hampdens, 

*  IThe  Addresses  will  be  found  in  the  London  Oasetteft 
t  Calamy's  Life  of  Baxter. 
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wHh  wbom  be  was  on  tenoB  ci  close  iBtimiu^y  kept  hkn  steadf 
to  tbe  eause  of  the  oonstitation.  A  meeting  o£  Presbyterian 
minktevs  was  Keld  at  his  house,  to  consider  the  state  of  afi^rs, 
and  to  detennine  on  the  oooise  to  be  adopted.  There  was  great 
anxiety  at  the  palace  to  know  the  result  Two  royal  messengen 
were  in  attendance  during  the  discussion.  They  carried  back 
the  unwelcome  news  that  Howe  had  declared  himself  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  dispensii^  power,  and  that  he  had,  after  loi^ 
debate,  carried  with  him  the  majority  of  the  assembly.* 

To  the  names  of  Baxter  and  Howe  must  be  added  the  name 
of  a  man  far  below  them  in  station  and  in  acquired  knowledge, 
but  in  virtue  their  equal,  and  in  genius  their  superior,  John  Bun- 
yan.  Bunyan  had  been  bred  a  tinker,  and  had  served  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  parliamentary  army.  Early  in  his  life  he 
had  been  fearfully  tortured  by  remcMTse  hr  his  youthful  sins,  the 
worst  of  whidi  seem,  however,  to  have  been  such  as  the  world 
thinks  venial.  His  keen  sensibility  and  his  powerful  imagination 
made  his  internal  conficts  singularly  terrible.  He  £EUicied  that 
h&  was  under  sentence  of  reprobation,  tiiat  he  had  committed 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  had  sold  Christ, 
that  he  was  actually  possessed  by  a  demon.  Sometimes  loud 
voices  from  heaven  cried  out  to  warn  him.  Sometimes  fiends 
whispered  impious  suggestions  in  his  ear.  He  saw  visions  of 
4istant  mountain  t&jpB,  on  which  the  sun  shone  brightly,  but  from 
which  he  was  separated  by  a  waste  of  snow.  He  felt  the  Devil 
behind  him  pullii^  his  clothes.  He  thought  that  the  brand  of 
Cain  had  been  set  upon  him.  He  feared  that  he  was  about  to 
burst  asunder  like  Judas.  His  mental  s^ony  disordered  his 
health.  One  day  he  shook  like  a  man  in  the  palsy.  On  another 
day  he  felt  a  fire  within  his  breast  It  is  difficult  to  underetand 
how  he  survived  sufferings  so  intense,  and  so  long  continued* 
At  length  the  clouds  broke.  From  the  depths,  of  despair,  the 
penitent  passed  to  a  state  of  serene  felicity.  An  irresistible  im- 
pulse now  urged  him  to  impart  to  others  the  blessing  of  whidi 
he  was  himself  possessed.!  He  joined  the  Baptists,  and  became 
a  preacher  and  writer.  His  education  had  been  that  of  a  me- 
chanic. He  knew  no  language  but  the  English,  as  it  was  spoken 
by  the  common  people.    He  had  studied  no  great  model  of  oom- 

*  Oalamy's  Life  of  Howe.  The  share  which  the  Hampden  fisunily  had 
In  the  matter  I  learned  from  a  letter  of  Johnstone  of  w  aristoun,  datejl 
June  13. 1688. 

f  Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding. 
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position,  with  the  exception,  an  important  exception  undoubtedly, 
of  our  noble  translation  of  the  Bible.  His  spelling  was  bad.  He 
frequently  transgressed  the  rules  of  grammar.  Yet  his  native 
force  of  genius,  and  his  experimental  knowledge  of  all  the  reli- 
gious passions,  from  despair  to  ecstasy,  amply  supplied  in  him 
5ie  want  of  learning.  His  rude  oratory  roused  and  mdlted 
hearers  who  listened  without  interest  to  the  laboured  discourses 
of  great  logicians  and  Hebraists.  His  works  were  widely  circu- 
lated among  the  humbler  classes.  One  of  them,  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  was,  in  his  own  lifetime,  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages.  It  was,  however,  scarcely  known  to  the  learned  and 
polite,  and  had  been,  during  near  a  century,  the  delight  of  pious 
cottagers  and  artisans  before  it  was  publicly  commended  by  any 
man  of  high  literary  eminence.  At  length  critics  condescended 
to  inquire  where  the  secret  of  so  wide  and  so  durable  a  popularity 
lay.  They  were  compelled  to  own  that  the  ignorant  multitude 
had  judged  more  correctly  than  the  learned,  and  that  the  de- 
spised little  book  was  really  a  masterpiece.  Bunyan  is  indeed  as 
decidedly  the  first  of  allegorists,  as  JDemosthenes  is  the  first  of 
orators,  or  Shakspeare  the  first  of  dramatists.  Other  allegorists 
have  shown  equal  ingenuity ;  but  no  other  allegorist  has  ever 
been  able  to  touch  the  heart,  and  to  make  abstractions  objects 
of  terror,  of  pity,  and  of  love.* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  English  Dissenter  had  suffered 
more  severely  under  the  penal  laws  than  John  Bunyan.  Of  the 
twenty-seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Restoration,  he 
had  passed  twelve  in  confinement.  He  still  persisted  in  preach^ 
ing ;  but,  that  he  might  preach,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
diguising  himself  like  a  carter.  He  was  often  introduced  into 
meetings  through  back  doors,  with  a  smock  frock  on  his  back, 
•and  a  whip  in  his  hand.  If  he  had  thought  only  of  his  own  ease 
and  safety,  he  would  have  hailed  the  Indulgence  with  delight 
He  was  now,  at  length,  free  to  pray  and  exhort  in  open  day. 
His  congregation  rapidly  increased :  thousands  hung  upon  his 
words ;  and  at  Bedford,  where  he  ordinarily  resided,  money  was 
plentifully  contributed  to  build  a  meeting  house  for  him.  His 
mfluence  among  the  common  people  was  such  that  the  govem- 

♦  Young  classes  Bunyan*8  prose  with  Durfey's  poetry.  The  people 
of  foshioQ  in  the  Spiritual  Quixote  rank  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  with 
Jad£  the  GiantkiUer.  Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  Cowper  did  not 
venture  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  great  allegorist : 

*^I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despisM  a  name 
Should  more  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  ^uoae." 
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ment  would  witlingly  have  bestowed  on  him  some  municipal 
office :  but  his  vigorous  understanding  and  his  stout  English 
heart  were  proof  against  all  delusion  and  all  temptation.  He 
felt  assured  that  the  proffered  toleration  was  merely  a  bait  in- 
tended to  lure  the  Puritan  party  to  destruction ;  nor  would  he, 
by  accepting  a  place  for  which  he  was  not  legally  qualified,  re- 
cognise the  validity  of  the  dispensing  power.  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  his  virtuous  life  was  to  decline  an  interview  to  which  he 
was  invited  by  an  agent  of  the  government.* 

Great  as  was  the  authority  of  Bunyan  with  the  Baptists,  that 
of  William  Kiffin  was  still  greater.  Kiffln  was  the  first  man 
among  them  in  wealth  and  station.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
ercising his  spiritual  gifts  at  their  meetings ;  but  he  did  not  live 
by  preaching.  He  traded  largely ;  his  credit  on  the  Exchange 
of  London  stood  high  ;  and  he  had  accumulated  an  ample  for- 
tune. Perhaps  no  man  could,  at  that  juncture,  have  rendered 
more  valuable  services  to  the  Court  But  between  him  and  the 
Court  was  interposed  the  remembrance  of  one  terrible  event. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  two  Hewlings,  those  gallant 
youths  who,  of  all  the  victims  of  the  Bloody  Assizes,  had  been 
the  most  generally  lamented.  For  the  sad  fate  of  one  of  them 
James  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  responsible.  Jeffreys  had  re- 
spited the  younger  brother.  The  poor  lad's  sister  had  been  ush- 
ered by  Churchill  into  the  royal  presence,  and  had  begged  for 
mercy  ;  but  the  King's  heart  had  been  obdurate.  The  misery 
of  the  whole  family  had  been  great :  but  Kiffin  was  most  to  be 
pitied.  He  was  seventy  years  old  when  he  was  left  desolate, 
the  survivor  of  those  who  should  have  survived  him.  The 
heartless  and  venal  sycophants  of  Whitehall,  judging  by  them- 
selves, thought  that  the  old  man  would  be  easily  propitiated  by 
an  Alderman's  gown,  and  by  some  compensation  in  money  for 
the  property  which  his  grandsons  had  forfeited.  Penn  was  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  seduction,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  King 
determined  to  try  what  effect  his  own  civilities  would  produce. 
Kiffin  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  palace.  He  found  a  brilliant 
circle  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  assembled.  James  immedi- 
ately came  to  him,  spoke  to  him  very  graciously,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  "  I  have  put  you  down,  Mr.  Kiffin,  for  an  Alderman 
of  London."  The  old  man  looked  fixedly  at  the  King,  burst 
into  tears,  and  made  answer,  '^  Sir,  I  am  worn  out,  J  am  unfit 

-  *  The  continuation  of  Bunyan's  Life  appended  to  his  Orae« 
Abounding. 
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to  serv^  your  Ms^e^ty  or  the  City.  And,  sir,  tlije  death  of  mf 
poor  boys  broke  my  heart.  That  wound  is  as  fresh  as  ever  I 
shall  carry  it  to  my  grave  "  The  King  stood  silent  for  a!  min- 
ute in  some  confusion,  and  then  said,  **  Mr.  Kiffin,  I  will  find  a 
balsam  for  that  sore."  Assuredly  James  did  not  mean  to  say 
anything  cruel  or  insolent :  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  an  unusually  gentle  mood.  Yet  no  speech  that  is  r^ 
corded  of  him  gives  so  unfavourable  a  notion  of  his  character 
as  these  few  words.  They  are  the  words  of  a  hardhearted  and 
lowminded  man,  unable  to  conceive  any  laceration  of  the  affec- 
tions for  which  a  place  or  a  pension  would  n<>t  be  a  full  compen- 
sation.* 

That  section  of  the  dissenting  body  which  was  favourable  to 
the  King's  new  policy  had  from  the  first  been  a  minority,  and 
soon  began  to  diminish.  For  the  Nonconformists  perceived  in  no 
long  time  that  their  spiritual  privileges  had  been  abridged  rather 
than  extended  by  the  Indulgence.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
the  Puritan  was  abhorrence  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  He  had  quitted  the  Church  of  England  only  because 
he  conceived  that  she  too  much  resembled  her  superb  and  vo- 
luptuous sister,  the  sorceress  of  the  golden  cup  and  of  the  scarlet 
robe.  He  now  found  that  one  of  the  impUed  conditions  of  that 
alliance  which  some  of  his  pastors  had  formed  with  the  Court  was 
that  the  religion  of  the  Court  should  be  respectfully  and  tenderly 
treated.  He  soon  began  to  regret  the  days  of  persecution. 
While  the  penal  laws  were  enforced,  he  had  heard  the  words  of 
life  in  secret,  and  at  his  peril :  but  still  he  had  heard  them* 
When  the  brethren  were  assembled  in  the  inner  .chamber,  when 
the  sentinels  had  been  posted,  when  the  doois  had  been  locked^ 
when  the  preacher,  in  the  garb  of  a  butcher  or  a  drayman,  had 
come  in  over  the  tiles,  then  at  least  God  was  truly  worshipped* 
No  portion  of  divine  truth  was  suppressed  or  softened  down  for 
any  worldly  object  All  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Puritan 
theology  were  fully,  and  even  coarsely,  set  forth.  To  the  Church 
of  Rome  no  quarter  was  given.  The  Beast,  the  Antichrist,  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  mystical  Jezebel,  the  mystical  Babylon,  were 
the  phrases  ordinarily  employed  to  describe  that  august  and 
fascinating  superstition.  Such  had  been  once  the  style  of  Alsop, 
of  Lobb,  of  Rosewell,  and  of  other  ministers  who  had  of  late 
been  well  received  at  the  palace :  but  such  was  now  their  style 

*  Kiffin'a  Memoirs;  Luson's  Letter  to  Brooke,  May  11. 1778,  in  tlM 
Hughes  Correspondence. 
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DO  longer.  Divines  wbo  aspived  to  a  h%h  place  in  the  'Bjo^b 
&voar  and  confidence  could  not  venture  to  speak  with  aspenty 
of  the  Eing^s  religion,  CJongregations  therefore  compUined 
loudly  that  since  the  appearance  of  the  Declaration  which  pur- 
ported to  give  them  entire  freedom  of  conscience,  they  nad 
never  once  heard  the  Gospel  boldly  and  faithfully  preached* 
Formerly  they  had  been  forced  to  snatch  their  spiritual  nutri- 
ment by  stealth ;  but,  when  they  had  snatched  it,  they  found  it 
seasoned  exactly  to  their  taste.  They  were  now  at  liberty  to 
feed  :  but  their  food  had  lost  all  its  savour.  They  met  by  day« 
hght,  and  in  commodious  edifices :  but  they  heard  discoursea 
hr  less  to  their  taste  than  they  would  have  heard  from  the  rec- 
tor. At  the  parish  church  tUe  will  worship  and  idoUtry  of 
Bome  were  every  Sunday  attacked  with  energy;  but,  at  the 
meeting  house,  the  pastor,  who  had  a  few  months  before  reviled 
the  established  clergy  as  little  better  than  Papists,  now  carefully 
abstained  from  censuring  Popery,  or  conveyed  his  censures  in 
language  too  delicate  to  shock  even  the  ears  of  Father  Petre. 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  assign  any  creditable  reason  for  this 
change.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  had  undergone  no  al- 
teration. Within  living  memory  never  had  Roman  Oatholio 
priests  been  so  active  in  the  work  of  making  proselytes ;  never 
had  so  many  Roman  Catholic  publications  issued  from  the  press ; 
never  had  the  attention  of  all  who  cared  about  religion  been  so 
closely  fixed  on  the  dispute  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants.  What  could  be  thought  of  the  sincerity  of 
theologians  who  had  never  been  weary  of  railing  at  Popery 
when  Popery  was  comparatively  harmless  and  helpless,  and  who 
now,  when  a  real  time  of  danger  to  the  reformed  faith  had  ar- 
rived, studiously  avoided  uttering  one  vford  which  could  give 
offence  to  a  Jesuit  ?  Their  conduct  was  indeed  easily  explained. 
It  was  known  that  some  of  them  had  obtained  pardons.  It  waa 
sijspected  that  others  had  obtained  money.  Their  prototype 
might  be  found  in  that  weak  apostle  who  from  fear  denied  the  Mas- 
ter to  whom  he  had  boastfully  professed  the  firmest  attachment^ 
or  in  that  baser  apostle  who  sold  his  Lord  £>r  a  handful  of  silver.* 
Thus  the  dissenting  ministers  who  had  been  gained  by  the 
Court  were  rapidly  losing  the  influence  which  tiiey  had  once 
possessed  over  their  brethren.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sectaries 
found  themselves  attracted  by  a  strong  religious  sympathy  to- 

*  See,  among  oUier  contemporary  pami^ets,  ooe  entitled  A  Repre- 
sentation of  the  thi^mtemng  PangeraimpeiidtDf  over  Protestants. 
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beards  those  prelates  and  priests  of  the  Olitirch  of  Bngland  who, 
in  spite  of  royal  mandates,  of  threats,  and  of  promises,  were 
waging  vigorous  war  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Anglican 
body  and  the  Puritan  body,  so  long  separated  by  a  mortal  en- 
mity, were  daily  drawing  nearer  to  eadi  other,  and  every  step 
which  they  made  towards  union  increased  the  influence  of  him 
who  was  their  common  head.  WiUiam  was  in  all  things  fitted 
to  be  a  mediator  between  these  two  great  sections  of  the  English 
nation.  He  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  member  of  either.  Tet 
neither,  when  in  a  reasonable  mood,  could  refuse  to  regard  him 
as  a  friend.  His  system  of  theology  agreed  with  that  of  the 
Puritans.  At  the  same  time,  he  regarded  episcopacy,  not  in- 
deed as  a  divine  institution,  but  as  a  perfectly  lawful  and  an 
eminently  useful  form  of  chuch  government.  Questions  respect- 
ing postures,  robes,  festivals  and  liturgies,  he  considered  as  of  no 
vital  importance.  A  simple  worship,  such  as  that  to  which  he 
had  been  early  accustomed,  would  have  been  most  to  his  per- 
sonal taste.  But  he  was  prepared  to  conform  to  any  ritual 
which  might  be  acceptable  to  the  nation,  and  insisted  only^that 
he  should  not  be  required  to  persecute  his  brother  Protectants 
whose  consciences  did  not  permit  them  to  follow  his  example. 
Two  years  earlier  he  would  have  been  pronounced  by  numerous 
bigots  on  both  sides  a  mere  Laodicean,  neither  cold  nor  hot,  and 
fit  only  to  be  spewed  out.  But  the  zeal  which  had  inflamed 
Churchmen  against  Dissenters  and  Dissenters  against  Church- 
men had  been  so  tempered  by  common  adversity  and  danger 
that  the  lukewarmness  which  had  once  been  imputed  to  him  as 
a  crime  was  now  reckoned  among  his  chief  virtues. 

All  men  were  anxious  to  know  what  he  thought  of  the  Dec- 
laration  of  Indulgence.  For  a  time  hopes  were  entertained  at 
Whitehall  that  his  known  respect  for  the  rights  of  consdence 
would  at  least  prevent  him  from  publicly  expressing  disapproba- 
tion of  a  policy  which  had  a  spedous  show  of  liberality.  Penn 
sent  copious  disquisitions  to  the  Hague,  and  even  went  thither, 
in  the  nope  that  his  eloquence,  of  which  he  had  a  high  opinion, 
would  prove  irresistible.  But,  though  he  harangued  on  his 
favourite  theme  with  a  copiousness  that  tired  his  hearers  out, 
and  though  he  assured  them  that  the  approach  of  a  golden  age 
of  religious  liberty  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  a  man  who  was 
permitted  to  converse  with  angels,  no  impression  was  made  on 
the  Prince!*     "You  ask  me,"  said  William  to  one  of  the  King's 

*  Burnet,  i  698,  694 
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agents,  ^  to  countenance  an  attack  on  my  own  religion.  I  can- 
not with  a  safe  conscience  do  it,  and  I  will  not,  no,  not  for  the 
crown  of  England,  nor  for  the  empire  of  the  world."  These 
words  were  reported  to  the  King  and  disturbed  him  greatly  * 
He  wrote  urgent  letters  with  his  own  hand.  Sometimes  he  took 
the  tone  of  an  injured  man.  He  was  the  head  of  the  royal 
&mily ;  he  was  as  such  entitled  to  expect  the  obedience  of  the 
younger  branches ;  and  it  was  very  hard  that  he  was  to  be 
crossed  in  a  matter  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  At  other  times 
a  bait  which  was  thought  irresistible  was  offered.  If  William 
would  but  give  way  on  this  one  point,  the  English  government 
would,  in  return,  cooperate  with  him  strenuously  against  France. 
He  was  not  to  be  so  deluded.  He  knew  that  James,  without 
the  support  of  the  Parliament,  would,  even  if  not  unwilling,  be 
unable  to  render  effectual  service  to  the  common  cause  of  Europe , 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  a  Parliament  were  assem- 
bled, the  first  demand  of  both  Houses  would  be  that  the  Dec- 
laration should  be  cancelled. 

The  Princess  assented  to  all  that  was  suggested  by  her  hus- 
band. Their  joint  opinion  was  conveyed  to  the  King  in  firm 
but  temperate  terms.  They  declared  that  they  deeply  regretted 
the  course  which  His  Majesty  had  adopted.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  he  had  usurped  a  prerogative  which  did  not  by  law 
belong  to  him.  Against  that  usurpation  they  protested,  not 
only  as  friends  to  civil  liberty,  but  as  members  of  the  royal 
house,  who  had  a  deep  interest  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  that 
crown  which  they  might  one  day  wear.  For  experience  had 
shown  that  in  England  arbitrary  government  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  reaction  even  more  pernicious  than  itself;  and  it 
might  reasonably  be  feared  that  the  nation,  alarmed  and  in- 
censed by  the  prospect  of  despotism,  might  conceive  a  disgust 
even  for  constitutional  monarchy.  The  advice,  therefore,  which 
they  tendered  to  the  king  was  that  he  would  in  all  things  gov- 
ern according  to  law.  They  readily  admitted  that  the  law  might 
with  advantage  be  altered  by  competent  authority,  and  that 
some  part  of  his  Declaration  well  deserved  to  be  embodied  in 

♦  **Le  Prince  d'Orange,  qui  avoit  61ad6  josqu'alors  de  fairs  una 

r^ponse  positive,  dit au*il  ne  oonsentira  jamais  a  la  suppressioii 

de  cos  louc  qui  avoient  et^  6taDlie8  pour  le  maiotien  et  la  surete  de  la  re- 
ligion Protestante,  et  que  sa  conscience  ne  le  lui  permet^it  point,  non 
seidement  pour  la  succession  du  royaume  d*Angleterre,  mais  mdme  pour 
Teinpire  du  monde;  en  sorte  que  le  roi  d'Angleterre  est  plus  aigri 
contra  lui  qu'il  n'a  jamais  6te."— i<mrepaux,  June  4^.  1687. 
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an  Act  of  Parliianent.  They  were  not  peroecutoiB.  They 
should  with  pleasure  see  Roman  Caiholics  as  well  as  Protestant 
Dissenters  re  ieved  in  a  proper  manner  from  all  penal  statutes. 
They  should  with  pleasure  see  Protestant  IHssenters  admitted  in 
a  proper  manner  to  civil  office.  At  that  point  their  HighnesseB 
must  stop.  They  could  not  but  entertain  grave  apprehensions 
that,  if  Koman  Catholics  were  made  capable  of  public  trust, 
great  evil  would  ensue ;  and  it  was  intimated  not  obscurely  that 
these  apprehensions  vose  chiefly  from  the  conduct  of  James.* 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  respecting 
the  disabilities  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  subject  was 
that  of  almost  all  the  statesmen  and  philosophers  who  were 
then  zealous  for  political  and  religious  freedom.  In  our  age,  on 
the  contrary,  enlightened  men  have  often  pronounced,  with  re- 
gret, that,  on  this  one  point,  William  apjpears  to  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  his  fether  in  law.  The  truth  is  that  some 
considerations  which  are  necessary  to  the  forming  a  correct 
judgment  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  many  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  two  opposite  errors  into  which  those  who  study  the 
annals  of  our  country  are  in  constant  danger  of  falling,  the  error 
of  judging  the  present  by  the  past,  and  the  error  of  judging  the 
past  by  the  present  The  former  is  the  error  of  minds  prone  to 
reverence  whatever  is  old,  the  latter  of  minds  readily  attracted 
by  whatever  is  new.  The  former  error  may  perpetually  be  ob- 
served in  the  reasonings  of  conservative  politicians  on  the  ques- 
tions of  their  own  day.  The  latter  error  perpetually  infects  the 
speculations  of  writers  of  the  liberal  school  when  they  discus^ 
the  transactions  of  an  earlier  age.  The  former  error  is  the 
more  pernicious  in  a  statesman,  and  the  latter  in  a  historian. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who,  in  our  time,  undertakes  to 
treat  of  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Stusurts,  to  preserve 
with  steadiness  the  happy  mean  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  question  whether  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
3ould  be  safely  admitted  to  Parliament  and  to  office  convulsed 
our  country  during  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  was  set  at 
rest  by  his  down&ll,  and,  having  slept  during  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, was  revived  by  that  great  stirring  of  the  human  mind 
which  followed  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France. 
During  thirty  years  the  contest  went  on  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, in  every  constituent  body,  in  every  social  drci^'.     It  d^ 
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♦  Burnetii  110.    Bonrepaux,  ^^  l««^ 
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fltrojed  administratioiiSt  broke  up  parties,  made  all  govemnieiil 
in  ooe  part  of  the  empire  impoeaible,  and  at  length  brought  us  to 
the  verge  of  civil  war.  Even  when  the  struggle  had  terminated, 
the  passions  to  which  it  had  given  l»rth  still  continued  to  rage. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  whose  mind  was  under  the 
influence  of  those  passions  to  see  the  events  of  the  years  1687 
and  1688  in  a  perfectly  correct  light. 

One  class  of  politicians,  starting  from  the  true  proposition 
that  the  Revolution  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  our  country, 
arrived  at  the  &Ise  conclusion  that  no  test  which  the  statesmen 
of  the  Revolution  had  thought  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
our  religion  and  our  freedom  could  be  safely  abolished.  Another 
class,  starting  from  the  true  proposition  that  the  disabilities  im- 
posed on  the  Roman  Catholics  had  long  been  productive  of 
nothing  but  mischiel^  arrived  at  the  &lse  conclusion  that  there 
never  could  have  been  a  time  when  those  disabilities  could  have 
been  useful  and  necessary.  The  former  feUacy  pervaded  the 
speeches  of  the  acute  and  learned  Eldon.  The  latter  was  not 
altogether  without  influence  even  on  an  intellect  so  calm  and 
philosoplucal  as  that  of  Mackintosh. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  we 
may  vindicate  the  course  which  was  unanimously  approved  by 
all  the  great  English  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with- 
out questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  was  as  unani* 
mously  approved  by  all  the  great  English  statesmen  of  our  own 
time. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  an  evil  that  any  dtizen  should  be  excluded 
from  civil  employment  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions :  but 
a  choice  between  evib  is  sometimes  all  that  is  left  to  human 
wisdom.  A  nation  may  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  the 
majoritv  must  either  impose  disabilities  or  submit  to  them,  and 
that  what  would,  xmder  ordinary  circumstances,  be  justly  con* 
demned  as  persecution,  may  fall  within  the  bonds  of  legitimate 
selfdefenee:  and  such  was  in  the  year  1687  the  situation  of 
England. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  James  possessed 
ihe  right  of  naming  almost  all  public  functionaries,  poUtical,  ju* 
dicial,  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  naval.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
right  he  was  not,  as  our  sovereigns  now  ^re,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  acting  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  ministers  approved 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  evident  therefore  that^ 
unless  he  was  strictly  bouncT  by  law  to  bestow  office  on  none 
but  Protestants,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  bestow  office  ou 
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iH>iie  but  Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  few  in 
number ;  and  among  them  was  not  a  single  man  whose  services 
could  be  seriously  missed  by  the  commonwealth.  The  propor- 
tion which  they  bore  to  the  population  of  England  was  very- 
much  smaller  wan  at  present  For  at  present  a  constant  stream 
of  emigration  runs  from  Ireland  to  our  great  towns :  but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  there  was  not  even  in  London  an  Irish  colony. 
Forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  forty-nine 
fiftieths  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  almost  all  the  political, 
legal,  and  military  ability  and  knowledge  to  be  found  in  the 
kingdom,  were  Protestant  Nevertheless  the  King,  under  a 
strong  infatuation,  had  determined  to  use  his  vast  patronage  as 
a  means  of  making  proselytes.  To  be  of  his  Church  was,  in  his 
view,  the  first  of  all  qualifications  for  office.  To  be  of  the  na- 
tional Church  was  a  positive  disqualification.  He  reprobated,  it 
is  true,  in  language  which  has  been  applauded  by  some  cred- 
ulous friends  <^  religious  liberty,  the  monstrous  injustice  of  that 
test  which  excluded  a  small  minority  of  the  nation  from  public 
trust :  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  instituting  a  test  which  ex- 
cluded the  majority.  He  thought  it  hard  that  a  man  who  was 
a  good  financier  and  a  loyal  subject  should  be  excluded  from  the 
post  of  Lord  Treasurer  merely  for  being  a  Papist  But  he  had 
himself  turned  out  a  Lord  Treasurer  whom  he  admitted  to  be  a 
good  financier  and  a  loyal  subject  merely  for  being  a  Protestant 
He  had  repeatedly  and  distinctly  declared  his  resolution  never 
to  put  the  white  staff  in  the  hands  of  any  heretic  With  many 
other  great  offices  of  state  he  had  dealt  in  the  same  way.  Al- 
ready the  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Lord  (Cham- 
berlain, the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
a  Secretary  of  State,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  Scotland, 
the  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  S^retary  of  Scotland,  were,  or 
pretended  to  be,  Roman  Catholics.  Most  of  these  functionaries 
had  been  bred  Churchmen,  and  had  been  guilty  of  apostasy, 
open  or  secret,  in  order  to  obtain  or  keep  their  high,  places. 
Every  Protestant  who  still  held  an  important  post  in  the  govern- 
ment held  it  in  constant  uncertainty  and  fear.  It  would  be  end- 
less to  recount  the  situations  of  a  lower  rank  which  were  filled 
by  the  fiivoured  class.  Roman  Catholics  already  swarmed  in 
every  department  of  the  public  service.  They  were  Lords  Lieu* 
tenants,  Deputy  Lieutenants,  Judges,  Justices  of  th^  Peace, 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  Envoys  to  foreign  courts.  Col- 
onels of  regiments,  Governors  of  fortresses.  The  share}  which  in 
a  few  months  they  had  obtained  of  the  temporal  patronage  of 
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the  crown  was  much  more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  they  would 
have  had  under  an  impartial  sjmtem.  Yet  this  was  not  the 
worst.  They  were  made  rulers  of  the  Church  of  England.  Men 
who  had  assured  the  King  that  they  held  his  finith  sate  in  the 
High  Commission,  and  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  in  spiritual 
things  OTer  all  the  prelates  and  priests  of  the  established  relig- 
ion. Ecclesiastical  benefices  of  great  dignity  had  been  bestow- 
ed, some  on  avowed  Papists,  and  some  on  half  concealed  Pa- 
pists. And  all  this  had  been  done  while  the  laws  against  Popery 
were  still  unrepealed,  and  while  James  had  still  a  strong  interest 
in  aOfecting  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  What  then  was 
his  conduct  likely  to  be,  if  his  subjects  consented  to  free  him,  by 
a  legislative  act,  even  from  the  shadow  of  restraint  f  Is  it  possible 
to  doubt  that  Protestants  would  have  been  as  effectually  excluded 
from  employment,  by  a  strictly  legal  use  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, as  ever  Roman  Catholics  had  been  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

How  obstinately  James  was  determined  to  bestow  on  the 
members  of  his  own  Church  a  share  of  patronage  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  importance  is  proved  by  the 
instructions  which,  in  exile  and  old  age,  he  drew  up  for  the 
guidance  of  his  son.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without  mingled 
pity  and  derision  those  effusions  of  a  mind  on  which  all  the  dis- 
cipline of  experience  and  adversity  had  been  exhausted  in  vain. 
The  Pretender  is  advised,  if  ever  he  should  reign  in  England, 
to  make  a  partition  of  offices,  and  carefully  reserve  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome  a  portion  which  might  have  sufficed 
for  them  if  they  had  been  one  half  instead  of  one  fiftieth  part 
of  the  nation.  One  Secretaiy  of  State,  one  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  at  War,  the  majority  of  the  great  dig- 
nitaries of  the  household,  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the 
army,  are  always  to  be  Catholics.  Such  were  the  designs  of 
James  after  his  perverse  bigotry  had  drawn  on  him  a  punish- 
ment which  had  appalled  the  whole  world.  Is  it  then  possible 
to  doubt  what  his  conduct  would  have  been  if  his  people,  de 
luded  by  the  empty  name  of  religious  liberty,  had  suffered  him 
to  proceed  without  any  check  ? 

Even  Penn,  intemperate  and  undlsceming  as  was  his  zeal 
for  the  Declaration,  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  partiality  with 
which  honours  and  enioluments  were  heaped  on  Roman  Catho- 
lics might  not  unnaturally  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  nation. 
He  owned  that,  if  the  Test  Act  were  repealed,  the  Protestants 
were  entitled  to  an  equivalent,  and  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
several  equivalents.    During  some  weeks  the  word  eqaivalent| 
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then  lately  imported  from  France,  was  in  the  months  of  all  the 
coffeehouse  orators ;  but  at  length  a  few  pages  of  keen  logic  and 
polished  sarcasm  written  by  Halifax  put  an  end  to  these  idle 
projects.  One  of  Penn's  schemes  was  that  a  law  should  be  passed 
dividing  the  patronage  of  the  crown  into  three  equal  parts ; 
and  that  to  one  only  of  those  parts  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  should  be  admitted.  Even  under  such  an  arrangement 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  would  have  obtained  near 
twenty  times  their  £sur  portion  of  official  appointments ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  even  to  such  an  arrangement 
the  Eing  would  have  consented.  But,  had  he  consented,  what 
guarantee  could  he  g^ve  that  he  would  adhere  to  his  bargain  t 
The  dilemma  propounded  by  Halifax  was  unanswerable.  If 
laws  are  binding  on  you,  observe  the  law  which  now  exists.  If 
laws  are  not  binding  on  you,  it  is  idle  to  offer  us  a  law  as  a  se- 
curity.* 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  at  issue  was  not  whether 
secular  offices  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  sects  indifferently. 
While  James  was  King  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
exclusion ;  and  the  only  question  was  who  should  be  excluded. 
Papists  or  Protestants,  the  few  or  the  many,  a  hundred  thousand 
Englishmen  or  five  millions. 

Such  are  the  weighty  arguments  by  which  the  conduct  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  towards  the  English  Roman  Catholics  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.  These  argu- 
ments, it  will  be  observed,  have  no  reference  to  any  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  theology.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  they 
ceased  to  have  any  force  when  the  crown  had  been  settled  on  a 
race  of  Protestant  sovereigns,  and  when  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  state  had  become  so  decidedly  preponderant 
that  no  sovereign^  whatever  might  have  been  his  opinions  or  his 
inclinations,  could  have  imitated  the  example  of  James.  The 
nation,  however,  after  its  terrors,  its  struggles,  its  narrow  escape, 
was  in  a  suspicious  and  vindictive  mood.  Means  of  defence 
therefore  whicn  necessity  had  once  justified,  and  which  necessity 
alone  could  justify,  were  obstinately  used  long  after  the  necessity 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  were  not  abandoned  till  vulgar  prejudice 
had  maintained  a  contest  of  many  years  against  reason.  Bui 
in  the  time  of  James  reason  and  vulgar  prejudice  were  on  the 
same  side.  The  fanatical  and  ignorant  wished  to  exclude  the 
Roman  Catholic  from  office  because  he  worshipned  stocks  and 

^        *  Johoskme,  Jan.  19. 1688;  Halifftzs  Anatomy  of  an  SquivmleoL 
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9tcaie8,  because  he  had  the  mask  of  the  Beast,  becaiue  he  had 
burned  down  Loudon,  because  he  had  strangled  Su*  Edmonds* 
bury  Godfrey ;  and  the  most  judicious  and  tolerant  statesman, 
while  smiling  at  the  delusions  which  imposed  on  the  populace, 
was  led,  by  a  very  differ^t  road,  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  great  object  of  William  now  was  to  unite  in  one  body 
the  numerous  sections  of  the  community  which  regarded  him 
as  their  common  head.  In  this  work  he  had  seversd  able  and 
trusty  coadjutors,  among  whom  two  were  preeminently  useful, 
Burnet  and  Dykvelt. 

The  services  of  Burnet  indeed  it  was  necessary  to  employ  with 
caution.  The  kindness  with  which  he  had  been  welcomed  at 
the  Hague  had  excited  the  rage  of  James.  Mary  received  from 
her  &ther  two  letters  filled  with  invectives  against  the  insolent 
and  seditious  divine  whom  she  protected.  But  these  accusations 
had  so  little  effect  on  her  that  she  sent  back  answers  dictated  by 
Burnet  himself.  At  length,  in  January  1687,  the  King  had 
recourse  to  stronger  measures.  Skelton,  who  had  represented 
the  English  government  in  the  United  Provinces,  was  removed 
to  Paris,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albeville,  the  wetdkest  and  basest 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.  Money  was  Albe- 
ville's  one  object ;  and  he  took  it  from  all  who  dOfered  it  He 
was  paid  at  once  by  France  and  by  Holland,  ^ay,  he  stooped 
below  even  the  miserable  dignity  of  corruption,  and  accepted 
bribes  so  small  that  they  seemed  better  suited  to  a  porter  or  a 
lacquey  than  to  an  Envoy  who  had  been  honour^  with  an 
English  baronetcy  and  a  foreign  marquisate.  On  one  occasion 
he  pocketed  very  complacently  a  gratuity  of  fifty  pistoles  as  the 
price  of  a  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  States  GeneraL 
This  man  had  it  in  charge  to  demand  that  Burnet  should  no 
longer  be  countenanced  at  the  Hague.  William,  who  was  not 
inclined  to  part  with  a  valuable  friend,  answered  at  first  with  his 
usual  coldness ;  *'  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  that,  since  the  Doctor  has 
been  here,  he  has  done  or  said  anything  of  which  EEis  Majesty 
can  justly  complain.-'  But  James  was  peremptory ;  the  time 
for  an  open  rupture  had  not  arrived ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
give  way.  During  more  than  eighteen  months  Burnet  never 
came  into  the  presence  of  either  the  Prince  or  the  Princess :  but 
he  resided  near  them ;  he  was  fully  informed  of  all  that  was 
passing ;  his  advice  was  constantly  asked ;  his  pen  was  employed 
on  all  important  occasions ;  and  many  of  the  sharpest  and  most 
effective  tracts  which  about  that  time  appeared  in  London  wer^ 
justly  attributed  to  him. 
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The  rage  of  James  flamed  high.  He  had  always  been  more 
than  sufficiently  prone  to  the  angry  passions.  But  none  of  his 
enemies,  not  even  those  who  had  conspired  against  his  life,  not 
even  those  who  had  attempted  by  perjury  to  load  him  with  the 
guilt  of  treason  and  assassination,  had^ver  been  regarded  by  him 
with  such  animosity  as  ho  now  felt  for  Burnet.  His  Majesty 
railed  daily  at  the  Doctor  in  unkingly  language,  and  meditated 
plans  of  unlawful  revenge.  Even  blood  would  not  slake  that 
frantic  hatred.  The  insolent  divine  must  be  tortured  before 
he  was  permitted  to  die.  Fortunately  he  was  by  birth  a  Scot ; 
and  in  Scotland,  before  he  was  gibbeted  in  the  Grassmarket,  his 
legs  might  be  dislocated  in  the  boot  Proceedings  were  accord- 
ingly instituted  against  him  at  Edinburgh :  but  he  had  been 
naturalised  in  Holland :  he  had  married  a  woman  of  fortune  who 
was  a  native  of  that  province :  and  it  was  certain  that  his  adopted 
country  would  not  deliver  him  up.  It  was  therefore  determined 
to  kidnap  him.  Ruffians  were  hired  with  great  sums  of  money 
for  this  perilous  and  infamous  service.  An  order  for  three 
thousand  pounds  on  this  account  was  actually  drawn  up  for  sig- 
nature in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Lewis  was  ap- 
i)rised  of  the  design,  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  it  He  would 
end,  he  said,  his  best  assistance  to  convey  the  villain  to  England, 
and  would  undertake  that  the  ministers  of  the  vengeance  of 
James  should  find  a  secure  asylum  in  France.  Burnet  was  well 
aware  of  his  danger :  but  timidity  was  not  among  his  faults. 
He  published  a  courageous  answer  to  the  charges  which  had 
been  brought  against  him  at  Edinburgh.  He  knew,  he  said,  that 
it  was  intended  to  execute  him  without  a  trial :  but  his  trust  was 
in  the  King  of  Kings,  to  whom  innocent  blood  would  not  cry  in 
vain,  even  against  the  mightiest  princes  of  the  earth.  He  gave 
a  farewell  dinner  to  some  friends,  and,  after  the  meal,  took  solemn 
leave  of  them,  as  a  man  who  was  doomed  to  death,  and  with 
whom  they  could  no  longer  safely  converse.  Nevertheless  he 
continued  to  show  himself  in  all  the  public  places  of  the  Hague 
so  boldly  that  his  friends  reproached  him  bitterly  with  his  fool- 
hardiness.* 

'  ■     ■  '      ■ ■• — ■< 

*  Burnet,  i.  726 — 781. ;  Answer  to  the  Criminal  Letters  issued  out 
against  Dr.  Burnet;  Avaux  Neg.,  July  -f^.  "H'*  iSiT?:  ^^"^^  J^n.  ^. 
1688 ;  Lewis  to  Barillon,  ^-xm*  J  Johnstone  of  Wariatoun,  Feb.  21. 
1688  ;  Ladj  Russell  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  Oct  5.  1687.  As  it  has  been 
suspected  that  Burnet,  who  certainly  was  not  in  the  haHt  of  under- 
rating his  own  importance,  exaggerated  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
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While  Burnet  was  William's  secretary  fer  English  aflhin  in 
Holland,  Dykvelt  had  been  not  less  useftilly  employed  in  London. 
Dykvelt  was  one  of  a  remarkable  dass  of  public  men  who,  hav- 
ing been  bred  to  politics  in  the  noble  school  of  John  De  Witt,  had, 
after  the  fall  of  that  great  minister,  thought  that  they  should  best 
discharge  their  duty  to  the  commonwealth  by  rallying  round  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Of  the  diplomatists  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Provinces  none  was,  in  dexterity,  temper,  and  manners, . 
superior  to  Dykvelt  In  knowledge  of  English  affairs  none  seems 
to  have  been  his  equal.  A  pretence  was  found  for  despatching 
him,  early  in  the  year  1687,  to  England  on  a  special  mission 
with  credentials  from  the  States  General.  But  in  truth  his  em- 
bassy was  not  to  the  government,  but  to  the  opposition ;  and 
his  conduct  was  guided  by  private  instructions  which  had  been 
drawn  by  Burnet,  and  approved  by  William.* 

Dykvelt  reported  that  James  was  bitterly  mortified  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Prince  and  Princess.  "  My  nephew's  duty,"  said 
the  King,  ^  is  to  strengthen  my  hands.  But  he  has  always  taken 
a  pleasure  in  crossing  me."  Dykvdt  answered  that  in  matters 
of  private  concern  His  Highness  had  shown,  and  was  ready  to 
show,  the  greatest  deference  to  the  ^Ling's  wishes ;  but  that  it 
was  scarcely  reasonaHe  to  expect  the  aid  of  a  Protestant  prince 
against  the  Protestant  religion.f  The  King  was  silenced,  but 
not  appeased.  He  saw,  wiu  ill  humour  which  he  could  not  dis- 
guise, that  Dykvelt  was  mustering  and  drilling  all  the  various 
divisions  of  the  opposition  with  a  skill  which  would  have  been 
creditable  to  the  ablest  English  statesman,  and  which  was  mar- 
exposed,  I  wiU  give  the  words  of  Lewis  and  of  Johnstone.  **  Qui  que 
ce  Boit"  says  Lewis,  **qui  entreprenne  de  Tenlever  en  HoUande  troa- 
vera  non  seulement  une  retraite  aa8iir6e  et  une  enti^re  protection  dans 
mes  6tat8,  mais  aussi  toute  rassistance  qu'il  pourra  desirer  pour  faire 
conduire  surement  ce  scelerat  en  Angleterre."  "  The  business  of  Bam- 
field  (Burnet)  is  certainly  true,"  says  Johnstone.  **  No  man  doubts  of 
it  here,  and  some  concerned  do  not  deny  it  His  firiends  say  they  hear 
he  takes  no  care  of  himself^  but  out  of  vanity,  to  show  his  courage, 
shows  his  folly ;  so  that»  If  ill  happen  on  it,  all  people  will  laugh  at  it 
Pray  tell  him  so  much  from  tfones  (Johnstone).  If  some  could  be 
catched  making  their  coup  d'essai  on  him,  it  will  do  much  to  frighten 
them  from  making  any  attempt  on  Ogle  (the  Prince)." 

♦  Burnet,  i  708. ;  Avaux  Neg.,  Jan.  -ftr-  Feb.  -fr  1687 ;  Van  Kam* 
pen,  Earakterkunde  der  Yaderlandsche  Geschiedenis. 

f  Burnet,  L  711.  Dykvelt's  despatdies  to  the  States  General  con- 
tain, as  &r  as  I  have  seen  or  can  learn,  not  a  word  about  the  real  object 
of  his  mission.  His  correspoDdence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
•trictiy  private. 
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yellow  in  a  fonigner.  Thke  clergy  were  told  that  they  would 
^d  the  Prince  a  friend  to  episoopacy  and  to  the  Book  of  Com- 
Bion  Prayw .  The  Nonconformists  were  encouraged  to  expect 
from  him,  not  only  toleration,  but  also  comprehension.  Eveii 
the  Roman  CatholicB  were  condiiated ;  and  some  of  the  most 
respectable  among  themp  declared,  to  the  King's  face,  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  what  Dykvelt  propOBed,  and  that  they  would 
rather  have  a  toleration,  secured  by  statute,  than  an  illegal  and 
precarious  ascendency.*  The  chiefe  of  all  the  important  section* 
of  the  nation  had  frequent  conferences  in  the  presence  of  the 
dexterous  Envoy.  At  these  meetings  the  sense  of  the  Tory 
party  was  chiefly  spoken  by  the  Earn  of  Danby  and  Notting- 
ham. Though  more  than  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  Danby 
had  fallen  from  power,  his  name  was  still  great  among  the 
old  Cavaliers  of  England ;  and  many  even  of  those  Whigs  who 
had  formerly  persecuted  him  were  now  disposed  to  admit  that 
he  had  suffered  for  faults  not  his  own,  and  that  his  zeal  for  the 
prerogative,  though  it  had  often  misled  him,  had  been  tempered 
by  two  feelings  which  did  him  honour,  zeal  for  the  established 
religion,  and  zeal  for  the  dignity  and  independence  of  his  coun« 
try.  He  was  also  highly  esteemed  at  the  Hague,  where  it  was 
never  forgotten  that  ne  was  the  person  who,  in  spite  of  the  influ* 
enoe  of  France  and  of  the  Papists,  had  induced  Charles  to  be* 
stow  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Mar\'  on  her  cousin. 

Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottiii:4:hai)9,  a  nobleman  whg^e  name 
will  frequently  recur  in  the  history  of  three  eventful  reigns, 
sprang  from  a  &mily  of  unrivalled  forensic  eminence.  John 
Finch  had  borne  the  seal  of  Charles  the  First,  had  prostituted 
eminent  parts  and  learning  to  evil  purposes,  and  had  been  pur-^ 
sued  by  the  vengeance  of  the  Commons  of  England  with  Falk- 
land at  their  head.  A  more  honourable  renown  had  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  been  obtained  by  Heneage  Rnch.  He  had 
immediately  after  the  Restoration  been  appointed  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. He  had  subsequently  risen  to  be  Attorney  General,  Lord 
Keeper,  Lord  Chancellor,  Baron  Finch,  and  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
Through  this  prosperous  career  he  had  always  held  the  preroga- 
tive as  high  as  he  honestly  or  decently  could ;  but  he  had  never 
been  concerned  in  any  machinations  againt  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  realm.  In  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  court  he  had  kept  his 
personal  integrity  unsullied.  He  had  enjoyed  high  fame  as  an 
orator,  though  his  diction,  formed  on  models  anterior  to  the  civil 

*  Boorepauz,  Sept.  i).  1681 
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wars,  was,  toward9  the  close  of  his  life,  pronottnced  siaff  and 
pedantic  by  the  wits  of  the  rising  generation.  Tn  Westminster 
Hall  he  is  still  mentioned  with  respect  as  the  man  who  first 
edaced  out  of  the  ch£u)6  anciently  called  by  the  name  of  equity 
a  new  system  of  jurisprudence,  as  regtilar  and  complete  as  that 
which  is  administered  by  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Law.*  A 
considerable  part  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  this 
great  ma^strate  had  descended  with  the  title  of  Nottingham  to 
his  eldest  son.  This  son,  Earl  Daniel,  was  an  honourable  and 
virtuous  man.  Though  enslaved  by  some  absurd  prejudices,  and 
Chaugfa  liable  to  strange  fits  of  caprice,  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
having  deviated  from  the  path  of  right  in  search  either  of  unlaw- 
ful gain  or  of  unlawful  pleasure.  Like  his  father  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguffihed  speaker,  impressive,  but  prolix,  and  too  monotonously 
solemn.  The  person  of  the  orator  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
his  oratory.  Bis  attitude  was  rigidly  erect ;  lus  complexion  so 
dark  that  he  might  have  passed  for  a  native  of  a  warmer  climate 
than  ours ;  and  his  harsh  features  were  composed  to  an  express 
aon  resembling  that  of  a  chief  mourner  at  a  funeral.  It  was 
commonly  said  that  he  looked  rather  like  a  Spanish  grandee 
than  like  an  English  gentleman.  The  nicknames  of  Dismal, 
Don  Dismallo,  and  Don  Diego,  were  fastened  on  him  by  jesters, 
and  are  not  yet  forgotten.  He  had  paid  much  attention  to  the 
science  by  which  his  fiimily  had  been  raised  to  greatness,  and 
was,  for  a  roan  bom  to  ran^  and  wealth,  wonderfully  well  read 
in  the  laws  of  his  country.  He  was  a  devoted  son  of  the 
Church,  and  showed  his  respect  for  her  in  two  ways  not  usual 
among  those  Lords  who  in  his  time  boasted  that  they  were  her 
especial  friends,  by  writing  tracts  in  defence  of  her  dogmas,  and 
by  shaping  his  private  Kfe  according  to  her  precepts.  LiIk  other 
zealous  churchmen,  he  had,  till  recently,  bden  a  strenuous  sup- 
porter of  monarchical  authority.  But  to  the  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  since  the  suppression  of  the  Western  insurrection 
he  was  bitterly  hostile,  and  not  the  less  so  because  his  younger 
brother  Heneage  had  been  turned  out  of  the  office  of  Solicitor 
General  for  refusing  to  defend  the  King's  dispensing  power.f 

With  these  two  great  Tory  Earls  was  now  united  Halifax,  the 
accomplished  chief  of  the  Trimmers.  Over  the  mitid  of  Not- 
tingham indeed  Halifax  appears  to  have  had  at  this  time  a  great 

*  See  Lord  Campbell's  Life  of  him. 

f  Jcdmstone's  Correspondenoe ;  Macka/s  Memoirs ;  Arbuthnot'a 
John  Bull ;  Swift's  writing?  from  1710  to  1714,  pasnm;  Whiston^s  Let- 
Ibt  to  the  Eioarl  of  Kottingham,  and  the  BarFs  answer. 
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asoendency.  Between  Hali&z  and  Dauby  there  was  an  enmity 
which  began  in  the  court  of  Charles,  and  which,  at  a  later 
period,  disturbed  the  court  of  William,  but  which,  like  many 
other  enmities,  remained  suspended  during  the  tyranny  of  James. 
The  foes  frequently  met  in  the  councils  held  by  Dykvelt,  and 
agreed  in  expressing  dislike  of  the  policy  of  the  government  and 
reverence  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  different  characters  of 
the  two  statesmen  appeared  strongly  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Dutch  envoy.  Halifiu  showed  an  admirable  talent  for  disquisi- 
tion, but  shrank  from  coming  to  any  bold  and  irrevocable  de- 
cision. Danby,  fax  less  subtle  and  eloquent,  dis{4ayed  more  en- 
ergy, resolution,  and  practical  sagacity. 

Some  eminent  Whigs  were  in  constant  communication  with 
Dykvelt ;  but  the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  Cavendish  and 
Russell  could  not  take  quite  so  active  and  prominent  a  part  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  their  station  and  their  opinions. 
The  £une  and  fortunes  of  Devonshire  were  at  that  moment 
under  a  cloud.  He  had  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  court, 
arising,  not  from  a  public  and  honourable  cause,  but  frx>m  a 
private  brawl  in  which  even  his  warmest  friends  would  not  pro- 
nounce him  altogether  blameless.  He  had  gone  to  Whitehall 
to  pay  his  duty,  and  had  there  been  insulted  by  a  man  named 
Colepepper,  one  of  a  set  of  bravoes  who  infested  the  purUeus  of 
the  courts  and  who  attempted  to  curry  favour  with  the  govern- 
ment by  affronting  members  of  the  opposition.  The  King 
himself  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  manner  in  which 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  peers  had  been  treated  under  the 
royal  roof;  and  Devonshire  was  pacified  by  an  intimation  that 
the  offender  should  never  again  be  admitted  into  the  palace. 
The  inl^ict,  however,  was  soon  taken  off.  The  EarPs  resent- 
ment revived.  His  servants  took  up  his  cause.  Hostilities  such 
as  seemed  to  belong  to  a  ruder  age  disturbed  the  streets  of 
Westminster.  The  time  of  the  Privy  Council  was  occupied  by 
the  criminations  and  recriminations  of  the  adverse  parties. 
Colepepper's  wife  declared  that  she  and  her  husband  went  in 
danger  of  their  lives,  and  that  their  house  had  been  assaulted 
by  ruffians  in  the  Cavendish  livery.  Devonshire  replied  that  he 
had  been  fired  at  from  Colepepper's  windows.  This  was  vehe- 
mently denied.  A  pistol,  it  was  owned,  loaded  with  gunpowder, 
had  been  discharged.  But  this  had  been  done  in  a  moment  of 
terror  merely  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the  Guards.  While 
this  feud  was  at  the  height  the  Earl  met  Colepepper  in  the 
drawmgroom  at  WhitehaS,  and  fancied  that  he  saw  triumph 
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and  de£aoce  in  the  buUj^  countenance.  Nothing  unseemly 
passed  in  the  royal  sight ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  enemies  had  left 
the  presence  chamber,  Devonshire  proposed  that  they  should 
instantly  dedde  their  dispute  with  their  swords.  This  challenge 
was  refused.  Then  the  high  spirited  peer  foi^ot  the  xespect 
which  he  owed  to  the  place  where  he  stood  and  to  his  own 
character,  and  struck  Oolepepper  in  the  face  with  a  cane.  All 
classes  agreed  in  condemning  this  act  as  most  indiscreet  and 
indecent ;  nor  could  Devonshire  himself,  when  he  had  cooled, 
think  of  it  without  vexation  and  shame.  The  government, 
however,  with  its  usual  folly,  treated  him  so  severely  that  in  a 
short  time  the  public  sympathy  was  all  on  his  side.  A  criminal 
information  was  filed  in  the  King's  Bench.  The  defendant 
took  his  stand  on  the  privileges  of  the  peeri^e ;  but  on  this 
point  a  decision  was  promptly  given  against  him ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  decision,  whether  it  were  or  were  not  ac- 
cording to  me  technical  rules  of  English  law,  was  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  great  principles  on  which  all  laws  ought  to  be 
framed.  Nothing  was  then  left  to  him  but  to  plead  guilty.  The 
tribunal  had,  by  successive  dismissions,  been  reduced  to  such 
complete  subjection,  that  the  government  which  had  instituted 
the  prosecution  was  allowed  to  prescribe  the  punishment.  The 
Judges  waited  in  a  body  on  Jefireys,  who  insisted  that  they 
should  impose  a  fine  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
Thirty  thousand  pounds,  when  compared  with  the  revenues  of  the 
English  grandees  of  that  age,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  the  presence  of  the  Chancellor  not  a  word  of  disapprobation 
was  uttered:  but,  when  the  Judges  had  retired.  Sir  John 
Powell,  in  whom  all  the  little  honesty  of  the  bench  was  con- 
centrated, muttered  that  the  proposed  penalty  was  enormous, 
and  that  one  tenth  part  would  be  amply  sufficient.  His 
brethren  did  not  agree  with  him ;  nor  did  he,  on  this  occasion, 
show  the  courage  by  which,  on  a  memorable  day  some  months 
later,  he  signally  retrieved  his  fame.  The  Earl  was  accordingly 
condemned  to  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  imprison- 
ment till  payment  should  be  made.  Such  a  sum  could  not 
then  be  raised  at  a  day's  notice  even  by  the  greatest  of  the 
nobility.  The  sentence  of  imprisonment,  however,  was  more 
easily  pronounced  than  executed.  Devonshire  had  retired  to 
Ohatsworth,  where  he  was  employed  in  turning  the  old  Gothic, 
mansion  of  his  family  into  an  edifice  worthy  of  Palladio.  The 
Peak  was  in  those  days  almost  as  rude  a  district  as  Connemara 
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now  18,  and  tihe  Sheriff  found,  or  pretended,  that  it  was  difficak 
to  arrest  the  lord  of  so  wild  a  region  in  the  midst  of  a  devoted 
household  and  tenantry.  Some  days  were  thus  gained:  but 
at  last  both  the  Earl  and  the  Sheriff  were  lodged  in  prison 
Meanwhile  a  crowd  of  intercessors  exerted  their  influence.  The 
eftory  ran  that  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Devonshire  had  obtain 
ed  admittance  to  the  royal  closet,  that  she  had  reminded  James 
how  her  brother  in  law,  the  gallant  Charles  Cavendish,  had  fallen 
at  Gainsborough  fighting  for  the  crown,  and  that  she  had  pro- 
duced notes,  written  by  Charles  the  Fnst  and  Charies  the 
Second,  in  acknowledgment  of  great  sums  lent  by  her  Lord 
during  the  civil  troubles.  Those  loans  had  never  been  repaid, 
and,  with  the  interest,  amounted,  it  was  said,  to  more  even  than 
the  immense  fine  which  Ihe  Court  of  Eing^s  Bench  had  imposed.* 
There  was  another  consideration  which  seems  to  have  had  more 
w^ght  with  the  King  than  the  memory  of  former  services.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  call  a  Parliament  Whenever  that  event 
took  place  it  was  believed  that  Devonshire  would  bring  a  writ  of 
error.  The  point  on  which  he  meant  to  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  King's  Bench  related  to  the  privileges  of  peerage. 
The  tribunal  before  which  the  appeal  must  come  was  the  House 
of  Peers.  On  such  an  occasion  the  court  could  not  be  certain 
of  the  support  even  of  the  most  courtly  nobles.  Therft  was  little 
doubt  that  the  sentence  would  be  annulled,  and  that,  by  grasping 
at  too  much,  the  government  would  lose  all.  James  was  there- 
fore disposed  to  a  compromise.  Devonshire  was  informed  that, 
if  he  would  give  a  bond  for  the  whole  fine,  and  thus  preclude 
himself  from  the  advantage  which  he  might  derive  from  a  writ 
of  error,  he  should  be  set  at  liberty.  Whether  the  bond  should 
be  enforced  or  not  would  depend  on  his  subsequent  conduct  If 
he  would  support  the  dispensing  power  nothing  would  be  ex- 
acted from  him.  If  he  was  bent  on  popularity  he  must  pay 
thirty  thousand  pounds  for  it.  He  refused,  during  some  tame, 
to  consent  to  these  terms ;  but  confinement  was  insupportable  to 
him.  He  signed  the  bond,  and  was  let  out  of  prison:  but, 
though  he  consented  to  lay  this  heavy  burden  on  his  estate, 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  promise  that  he  would  abandon  his 
principles  and  his  party.  He  was  still  entrusted  with  all  the 
secrets  of  the  opposition  :  but  during  some  months  his  political 
friends  thought  it  best  for  himself  and  for  the  cause  that  he- 
should  remain  in  the  background.* 

*  Kemieft*B  fimeral  sermon  on  the  Dnke  of  Devonshire,  and  Uemoin 
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The  Earl  of  Bedford  had  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  great  calamity  which,  four  years  before,  had  almost  broken 
his  heart  From  private  as  well  as  from  public  feelings  he  was 
adverse  to  the  court :  but  he  was  not  active  in  concerting  meas- 
ures against  it.  His  place  in  the  meetings  of  the  maleoontents 
Was  supplied  by  his  nephew.  This  was  the  celebrated  Edward 
Russell,  a  man  of  undoubted  courage  and  capacity,  but  of  loose 
principles  and  turbulent  temper.  He  was  a  sailor,  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  profession,  and  had  in  the  late  reign  held 
an  office  in  the  palace.  But  all  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the 
royal  family  had  been  sundered  by  the  death  of  his  cousin  Wil- 
liam. The  daring,  unquiet,  and  vindictive  seaman  now  sate  in 
the  councils  called  by  the  Dutch  envoy  as  the  representative  of 
the  boldest  and  most  eager  section  of  the  opposition,  of  those 
men  who,  under  the  names  of  Roundheads,  Ezclusionists,  and 
Whigs,  had  maintained  with  various  fortune  a  contest  of  five  and 
forty  years  against  three  successive  Kings.  This  ptrty,  lately 
prostrate  and  almost  extinct,  but  now  again  full  of  life  and  rap- 
idly rising  to  ascendency,  was  troubled  by  none  of  the  scruples 
which  still  impeded  the  movements  of  Tories  and  Trimmers,  and 
was  prepared  to  draw  the  sword  against  the1;yrant  on  the  first 
day  on  which  the  sword  could  be  drawn  with  reasonable  hope 
of  success. 

Three  men  are  yet  to  be  mentioned  with  whom  Dykvelt  was 
in  confidential  communication,  and  by  whose  help  he  hoped  to 
secure  the  good  will  of  three  great  professions.  Bishop  Compton 
was  the  agent  employed  to  manage  the  clergy :  Admiral  Herbert 
undertook  to  exert  all  his  influence  over  the  navy ;  and  an  in- 
terest was  established  in  the  army  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Churchill. 

The  conduct  of  Compton  and  Herbert  requires  no  explanation. 
Having,  in  all  things  secular,  served  the  crown  with  zeal  and 
fidelity,  they  had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  by  refusing  to 
be  employed  as  tools  for  the  destruction  of  their  own  reli^on. 
Both  of  them  had  learned  by  experience  how  soon  James  forgot 

of  the  fjEunily  of  Cavendish ;  State  Trials ;  Trivj  Ooimcil  Book,  Mardi 
5.  lesf ;  Barillon,  J^-  1687 ;  Johnstone,  Dec.  A.  leSY ;  Lords'  Jour- 
nals, May  6.  1689.  "  Ses  amis  et  ses  proches,"  says  Barillon,  "  lui  con- 
seillent  de  prendre  le  bon  parti,  mais  il  persiste  jusqu'a  present  a  ne  se 
point  somnettre.  S'il  vouwit  se  bien  conduire  et  renoncer  a  6tre  popu- 
fcire,  il  ne  payeroit  pas  Tamende,  mais  s'il  opiniatre,  il  lui  en  co^tera 
tronte  mille  pieces,  ot  il  demeurera  prisonnier  juaqu'a  Tactael  pay^- 
ment" 

VOL.  II. — ^1 
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obligations,  and  how  bitterly  he  remembered  what  it  pleased 
him  to  consider  as  wrongs.  The  Bishop  had  by  an  illegal  sen- 
tence been  suspended  from  his  episcopal  functions.  The  Admi- 
ral had  in  one  hour  been  reduced  from  opulence  to  penury.  The 
situation  of  Churchill  was  widely  different  He  had  been  raised 
by  the  royal  bounty  from  obscurity  to  eminence,  and  from  pov- 
erty to  wealth.  Having  started  in  life  a  needy  ensign,  he  wa» 
now,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  a  Major  General,  a  peer  of  Scot- 
land, a  peer  of  England :  he  commanded  a  troop  of  Life  Guards ; 
he  had  been  appointed  to  several  honourable  and  lucrative  offices} 
and  as  yet  there  was  no  sign  that  he  had  lost  any  part  of  tbd 
&vour  to  which  he  owed  so  much.  He  was  bound  to  James, 
not  only  by  the  common  obligations  of  allegiance,  but  by  military 
honour,  by  personal  gratitude,  and,  as  appeared  to  superficial 
observers,  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest.  But  Churchill  him- 
self was  no  superficial  observer.  He  knew  exactly  what  his 
interest  really  was.  If  his  master  were  once  at  frill  liberty  to 
employ  Papists,  not  a  single  Protestant  would  be  employed. 
For  a  time  a  few  highly  favoured  servants  of  the  crown  might 
possibly  be  exempted  from  the  general  proscription  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  b#  induced  to  change  their  religion.  But  even 
these  would,  after  a  short  respite,  fall  one  by  one,  as  Rochester 
had  already  feUen.  Churchill  might  indeed  secure  himself  from 
this  danger,  and  might  raise  himself  still  higher  in  the  royal 
favour,  by  conforming  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  it  might 
seem  that  one  who  was  not  less  distinguished  by  avarice  and 
baseness  than  by  capacity  and  valour  was  not  likely  to  be  shocked 
at  the  thought  of  hearing  a  mass.  But  so  inconsistent  is  human 
nature  that  there  are  tender  spots  even  in  seared  consciences. 
And  thus  this  man,  who  had  owed4iis  rise  to  his  sister's  dis- 
honour, who  had  been  kept  by  the  most  profuse,  imperious,  and 
shameless  of  harlots,  and  whose  public  life,  to  those  who  can  • 
look  steadily  through  the  dazzling  blaze  of  genius  and  glory,  will 
appear  a  prodigy  of  turpitude,  believed  implicitly  in  the  religion 
which  he  had  learned  as  a  boy,  and  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  formally  abjuring  it.  A  terrible  alternative  was  before  him. 
The  earthly  evil  which  he  most  dreaded  was  poverty.  The  one 
crime  from  which  his  heart  recoiled  was  apostasy.  And,  if  the 
designs  of  the  court  succeeded,  he  could  not  doubt  that  between 
poverty  and  apostasy  he  must  soon  make  his  choice.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  cross  those  designs ;  and  it  soon  appeared 
that  there  was  no  guilt  and  no  disgrace  which  he  was  not  ready 
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to  incur,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  necearity  of  parting  either 
with  his  phioes  or  with  his  religion.* 

It  was  not  only  as  a  military  commander,  high  in  rank,  and 
distingoished  by  skill  and  courage,  that  Ohnrchill  was  able  to 
render  services  to  tiie  opposition.  It  was,  if  not  absolutely  es- 
sential, yet  most  important,  to  the  success  of  William's  plans  that 
his  sister  in  law,  who,  in  the  order  of  the  succession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  stood  between  his  wife  and  himself  should  act  in 
cordial  union  with  him.  All  hb  difficulties  would  have  been 
ffreatiy  augmented  if  Anne  had  declared  hereelf  &vourable  to 
we  Indulgence.  Which  side  she  might  take  depended  on  the 
will  of  others.  For  her  understanding  was  sluggish ;  and,  though 
there  was  latent  in  her  character  an  hereditary  wilfulness  and 
stubbornness  which,  many  years  later,  great  power  and  great 
provocations  developed,  she  was  as  yet  a  wilBng  slave  to  a  nature 
&r  more  vivacious  and  imperious  tnan  her  own.  The  person  by 
whom  she  was  absolutely  governed  was  the  wile  of  Churchill,  a 
woman  who  afterward?  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  &te  of 
England  and  of  Europe. 

The  name  of  this  celebrated  fitvourite  was  Sarah  Jennings. 
Her  elder  sister,  Frances,  had  been  distinguished  by  beauty  and 
levity  even  among  the  crowd  of  beautiful  fiioes  and  light  charac* 
ters  which  adorned  and  disgraced  Whitehall  during  the  wild 
carnival  of  the  Restoration.  On  one  occasion  Frances  dressed 
herself  like  an  orange  girl  and  cried  fruit  about  the  street8.f 
Sober  people  predi<^  that  a  girl  of  so  little  discretion  and 
delicacy  would  not  easily  find  a  husband.  She  was  however 
twice  married,  and  was  now  the  wife  of  Tyroonnel.  Sarah,  less 
regularly  beautiful,  was  perhaps  more  attractive.  Her  &ce  was 
expressive:  her  form  wanted  no  feminine  charm;  and  the 
profusion  of  her  fine  hair,  not  yet  disguised  by  powder  according 
to  that  barbarous  fashion  which  she  lived  to  see  introduced,  was 
the  delight  of  numerous  admirers.  Among  the  gallants  who 
sued  for  her  favour.  Colonel  Churchill,  young,  handsome,  grace- 
ful, insinuating,  eloquent  and  brave,  obtained  the  preference. 

*  The  motiye  which  determined  the  oondnct  of  the  Ohnrchills  is 
shortly  and  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Dnchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindica- 
tion. '*  It  was,''  she  sajs,  "  evident  to  all  the  world  that,  as  things  were 
carried  on  by  King  James,  everybody  sooner  or  later  must  be  ruined, 
who  would  not  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  This  consideration  made 
me  very  well  pleased  at  the  Ftince  of  Orange's  undertaking  to  rescue 
HB  from  audi  slavery." 

t  Grammont'fl  Memoirs;  Pepyv's  Diary,  Feb.  21. 1418^. 
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He  must  have  been  enamoured  indeed.  For.  he  had  little 
property  except  the  annuity  which  he  had  bought  with  the 
infamous  wages  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  : 
he  was  insatiable  of  riches  :  Sarah  was  poor ;  and  a  plain  ^rl 
with  a  lai^  fortune  was  proposed  to  him.  His  love,  after  a 
struggle,  prevailed  over  his  avarice  :  marriage  only  strengthened 
his  passion ;  and,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  6arah  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  and  distinction  of  being  the  one  human  being  who  was 
able  to  mislead  that  &rsighted  and  surefooted  judgment,  who 
was  fervently  loved  by  that  cold  heart,  and  who  was  servilely 
feared  by  that  intrepid  spirit. 

In  a  worldly  sense  the  fidelity  of  OhurchilFs  love  was  amply 
rewarded.  His  bride,  though  slenderly  portioned,  brought  with 
her  a  dowry  which,  judiciously  employed,  made  him  at  length  a 
Duke  of  England,  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  the  captain  general  of 
a  great  coalition,  the  arbiter  between  mi^ty  princes,  and,  what 
he  valued  more,  the  wealthiest  subject  in  Europe.  She  had 
been  brought  up  from  childhood  with  the  Princess  Anne;  and 
a  close  friendship  had  surisen  between  the  girls.  In  character 
they  resembled  each  other  very  little.  Anne  was  slow  and 
taciturn.  To  those  whom  she  loved  she  was  meek.  The  form 
which  her  anger  assumed  was  sullenness.  She  had  a  strong 
sense  of  religion,  and  was  attached  even  with  bigotry  to  the 
rites  and  government  of  the  Church  of  England.  Sarah  was 
lively  and  voluble,  domineered  over  those  whom  she  regarded 
with  most  kindness,  and,  when  she  was  offended,  vented  her  rage 
in  tears  and  tempestuous  reproaches.  To  sanctity  she  made  no 
pretence,  and,  indeed,  narrowly  escaped  the  imputation  of 
ureligion.  She  was  not  yet  what  she  became  when  one  class  of 
vices  had  been  fully  developed  in  her  by  prosperity,  and  another 
by  adversity,  when  her  brain  had  been  turned  by  success  and 
flattery,  when  her  heart  had  been  ulcerated  by  disasters  and 
mortifications.  She  lived  to  be  that  most  odious  and  miserable 
of  human  beings,  an  ancient  crone  at  war  with  her  whole  kind, 
at  war  with  her  own  children  and  grandchildren,  great  indeed 
and  rich,  but  valuing  greatness  and  riches  chiefly  because  they 
enabled  her  to  brave  public  opinion  and  to  indulge  without 
restraint  her  hatred  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  In  the  reign  of 
James  she  was  regarded  as  nothing  worse  than  a  fine  highspirited 
young  woman,  who  could  now  and  then  be  cross  and  arbitrary, 
but  whose  flaws  of  temper  might  well  be  pardoned  in  considera- 
tion of  her  charms. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  differences  of  taste,  under- 
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standiiig,  and  dispoation,  are  no  impediments  to  friendship,  and 
that  the  closeBt  intimacies  often  exist  between  minds  eaic^  of 
which  suppfies  what  is  wanting  to  the  other.  Lady  Churchill 
wa^-loved  and  even  worshipped  by  Anne.  The  Princess  could 
not  live  apart  from  the  object  of  her  romantic  fondness.  She 
married,  and  was  a  &ithful  and  even  an  affectionate  wife.  But 
Prince  George,  a  dull  man  whose  chief  pleasures  were  derived 
from  his  dinner  and  his  bottle,  acquired  over  her  no  influence 
comparable  to  that  exercised  by  her  female  friend,  and  soon  gave 
himself  up  with  stupid  patience  to  the  dominion  of  that  vehement 
and  commanding  spirit  by  which  his  wife  was  governed.  Chil- 
dren were  bom  to  the  royal  pair :  and  Anne  was  by  no  means 
without  the  feelings  of  a  mother.  But  the  tenderness  which  she 
felt  for  her  ofi&pring  was  languid  when  compared  with  her  devo- 
tion to  the  companion  of  her  early  years.  At  length  the  Prin- 
cess becaihe  impatient  of  the  restraint  which  etiquette  imposed  on 
her.  She  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  words  Madam  and  Royal 
Highness  from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  more  to  her  than  a  sister. 
Buch  words  were  indeed  necessary  in  the  gallery  or  the  drawing- 
room;  but  they  were  disused  in  the  closet  Anne  was  Mra. 
Morley :  Lady  Churchill  was  Mrs.  Freeman ;  and  under  these 
childish  names  was  carried  on  during  twenty  years  a  correspon- 
dence on  which  at  last  the  &te  of  aoministrations  and  dynasties 
depended.  But  as  yet  Anne  had  no  poUtical  power  and  httle 
patronage.  Her  friend  attended  her  as  first  Lady  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, with  a  salary  of  only  four  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that,  even  at  this  time, 
Churchill  was  able  to  gratify  his  ruling  passion  by  means  of  his 
wife's  influence.  The  Princess,  though  her  income  was  large 
and  her  tastes  simple,  contracted  debts  which  her  father,  not 
without  some  murmurs,  discharged :  and  it  was  rumoured  that 
her  embarrassments  had  been  caused  by  her  prodigal  bounty  to 
her  favourite.* 

At  length  t^e  time  had  arrived  when  this  singular  friendship 
was  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  public  affairs.  What  part 
Anne  would  take  in  the  contest  which  distracted  England  was 
matter  of  deep  anxiety.  Filial  duty  was  on  one  side.  The 
interests  of  the  religion  to  which  she  was  sincerely  attached 


*  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  all  the  books  from  which  I  have 
formed  my  estimate  of  the  duchess's  character.  Her  own  letters,  her 
own  vindication,  and  the  replies  which  it  called  forth,  have  been  my 
chief  materials. 
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were  on  the  other.  A  lees  inert  nature  might  well  have  remained 
long  in  suspense  when  drawn  in  opposite  directions  by  motives  so 
strong  and  so  respectable.  But  the  influence  of  the  ChurchiUs 
decided  the  question ;  and  their  patroness  became  an  important 
member  of  that  extensive  league  of  which  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  the  head. 

In  June  1687  Djkvelt  returned  to  the  Hague.  He  presented 
to  the  States  General  a  royal  epistle  filled  with  eulc^es  of  his 
conduct  during  his  residence  in  I^ndon.  These  eulogies  however 
were  merely  formal.  James,  in  private  communications  written 
with  his  own  hand,  bitterly  complained  that  the  Envoy  had 
lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  most  fectious  men  in  the  realm, 
and  had  encouraged  them  in  all  their  evil  purposes.  Dykvelt 
carried  with  him  also  a  packet  of  letters  from  the  most  eminent 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  conferred  during  his  stay  in  England. 
The  writers  generally  expressed  unbounded  reverence  and  affec- 
tion for  William,  and  referred  him  to  the  bearer  for  fuller 
information  as  to  their  views.  Hali&x  discussed  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  country  with  his  usual  subtlely  and  vivacity,  but 
took  care  not  to  pledge  himself  to  any  perilous  line  of  conduct. 
Danby  wrote  in  a  bolder  and  more  determined  tone,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  silly  sneering  at  the  fears  and  scruples  of  hia 
accomplished  rival.  But  the  most  remarkable  letter  was  from 
Churchill.  It  was  written  with  that  natural  eloquence  which, 
illiterate  as  he  was,  he  never  wanted  on  great  occasions,  and 
with  an  air  of  magnanimity  which,  perfidious  as  he  was,  he 
4X>ttld  with  singular  dexterity  assume.  The  Princess  Anne,  he 
said,  had  commanded  him  to  assure  her  illustrious  relatives  at 
the  Hague  that  she  was  fully  resolved  by  God's  help  rather  to 
lose  her  life  than  to  be  guilty  of  apostasy.  As  for  himself,  his 
places  and  the  royal  (avour  were  as  nothing  to  him  in  comparison 
with  his  reli^on.  He  concluded  by  declaring  in  lofty  language 
that,  though  he  could  not  pretend  to  have  lived  the  life  of  a 
sunt,  he  should  be  found  ready,  on  occasion,  to  die  the  death  of 
a  martyr.*  n 

Dykvelt's  misoon  had  succeeded  so  well  that  a  pretence  was 
soon  found  for  sending  another  agent  to  continue  the  work 
which  had  been  so  auspiciously  commenced.  The  new  Envoy, 
afterwards  the  Grander  of  a  noble  English  house  which  became 

*  The  ibrmid  epistle  which  Dykvelt  carried  back  to  the  States  is  in 
6ie  ArduTes  at  me  Hague.  The  other  letters  mentioned  in  this  para- 
graph are  given  by  Da&ymple.    App.  to  Book  Y. 
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extinct  in  our  own  time,  was  an  illegitimate  cousin  german  of 
William,  and  bore  a  title  taken  from  the  lordship  of  Zulestein. 
Zulestein's  relationship  to  the  House  of  Orange  gave  him  im- 
portance in  the  public  eye.  His  bearing  was  that  of  a  gallant 
soldier.  He  was  indeed  in  diplomatic  talents  and  knowledge  far 
jiferior  to  Dykvelt :  but  even  this  inferiority  had  its  advantages. 
A.  military  man,  who  had  never  appeared  to  trouble  himself 
ibout  political  affairs,  could,  without  exciting  any  suspicion,  hold 
with  the  English  aristocracy  an  intercourse  which,  if  he  had  been 
a  noted  master  of  state  craft,  would  have  been  jealously  watched. 
Zulestein,  after  a  short  absence,  returned  to  his  country  charged 
with  letters  and  verbal  messages  not  less  important  &an  those 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  predecessor.  A  regular  corre- 
spondence was  from  this  time  established  between  the  Prince 
and  the  opposition.  Agents  of  various  ranks  passed  and  re- 
passed between  the  Thames  and  the  Hague.  Among  these  a 
Scotchman,  of  some  parts  and  great  activity,  named  Johnstone, 
was  the  most  useful.  He  was  cousin  of  Burnet,  and  son  of  an 
eminent  Covenanter  who  had,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  been 
put  to  death  for  treason,  and  who  was  honoured  by  his  party  as 
a  martyr. 

The  estrangement  between  the  King  of  England  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  became  daily  more  complete.  A  serious  dis- 
pute had  arisen  concerning  the  six  British  regiments  which  were 
m  the  pay  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  King  wished  to  pat 
these  regiments  under  the  command  of  Roman  Catholic  officers. 
The  Prince  resolutely  opposed  this  design.  The  King  had  re- 
course to  his  fEivourite  commonplaces  about  toleration.  The 
Prince  repUed  that  he  only  followed  his^ajesty's  example.  It 
was  notorious  that  loyal  and  able  men  had  been  turned  out  of 
office  in  England  merely  for  being  Protestants.  It  was  then 
surely  competent  to  the  Stadtholder  and  the  States  General  to 
withhold  high  public  trusts  from  Papists.  This  answer  provoked 
James  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  his  rage,  he  lost  sight  oi  veracity 
and  common  sense.  It  was  false,  he  vehemently  said,  that  he 
had  ever  turned  out  any  body  on  religious  grounds.  And 
if  he  had,  what  was  that  to  the  Prince  or  to  the  States! 
Were  they  his  masters  ?  Were  they  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
conduct  of  foreign  sovereigns  ?  From  that  time  he  became  de- 
sirous to  recall  his  subjects  who  were  in  the  Dutch  service.  By 
bringing  them  over  to  England  he  should,  he  conceived,  at 
once  strengthen  himself  and  weaken  his  worst  enemies.  But 
there  were  financial  difficulties  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
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to  overlook.  The  number  of  troops  already  in  his  service  was 
as  great  as  his  revenue,  though  large  beyond  all  precedent  and 
though  parsimoniously  administered,  would  support.  If  the  bat- 
talions now  in  Holland  were  added  to  the  existing  establish- 
ment, the  Treasury  would  be  bankrupt  Perhaps  Lewis  might 
be  induced  to  take  them  into  his  service.  They  would  in  that 
case  be  removed  from  a  country  where  they  were  exposed  to  the 
corrupting  influence  of  a  republican  government  and  a  Calvin- 
istic  worship,  and  would  be  placed  in  a  country  where  none  ven- 
tured to  dispute  the  mandates  of  the  sovereign  or  the  doctrines 
of  the  true  Church.  The  soldiers  would  soon  unlearn  every 
poHtical  and  religious  heresy.  Their  native  prince  might  always, 
at  short  notice,  command  their  help,  and  would,  on  any  emer- 
gency, be  able  to  rely  on  their  fidelity. 

A  negotiation  on  this  subject  was  opened  between  Whitehall 
and  Versailles.  Lewis  had  as  many  soldiers  as  he  wanted ;  and, 
had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  been  disposed  to  take 
Englishmen  into  his  service ;  for  the  pay  of  England,  low  as  it 
must  seem  to  our  generation,  was  much  higher  than  the  pay  of 
France.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  great  object  to  deprive 
William  of  so  fine  a  brigade.  After  some  weeks  of  correspond- 
ence, Barillon  was  authorised  to  promise  that,  if  James  would 
recall  the  British  troops  from  Holland,  Lewis  would  bear  the 
charge  of  supporting  two  thousand  of  them  in  England.  Hiis 
offer  was  accepted  by  James  with  warm  expressions  of  gratitude. 
Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  requested  the  States 
General  to  send  back  the  six  regiments.  The  States  General, 
completely  governed  by  William,  answered  that  such  a  demand, 
in  such  circumstances,  vas  not  authorised  by  the  existing  trea- 
ties, and  positively  remsed  to  comply.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Amsterdam,  which  voted  for  keeping  these  troops  in  Holland 
when  James  needed  their  help  against  the  Western  insurgents, 
now  contended  vehemently  that  his  request  ought  to  be  granted. 
On  both  occasions,  the  sole  object  of  those  who  ruled  that  great 
dty  was  to  cross  the  Prince  of  Orange.* 

The  Dutch  arms,  however,  were  scarcely  so  formidable  to 
James  as  the  Dutch  presses.    English  books  and  pamphlets 

*  Sunderland  to  William,  Aug.  24.  1686 ;  William  to  Smiderland, 
Sept.  -A.  1686 ;  BariUon,  May  -ft-  ^^  Oct  -ft-  ^^  1687 ;  Lewis 
to  Barillon,  Oct  if  •  1687  ;  Memorial  of  Albeville,  Dec.  if  •  1687  ; 
James  to  William,  Jan  17.  Feb.  16.  March  2. 13.  1688;  Avaux  Neg., 
March  ^1^.^,-.  ft.  ^f- 1688. 
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against  his  goverament  were  daily  printed  at  the  Hague ;  nor 
conld  any  vigilance  prevent  copies  from  being  smuggled,  by  tens 
of  thousands,  into  the  counties. bordering  on  the  German  Ocean, 
Among  these  publications,  one  was  distinguished  by  its  import- 
ance, and  by  the  immense  effect  whidi  it  produced.  Tlie 
opinion  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  held  respect- 
ing the  Indulgence  was  well  known  to  all  who  were  conversant 
with  public  affairs.  But,  as  no  official  announcement  of  that 
opinion  had  appeared,  many  persons  who  had  not  access  to  good 
private  sources  of  information  were  deceived  or  perplexed  by 
the  confidence  with  which  the  partisans  of  the  Court  asserted 
that  their  Highnesses  approved  of  the  King's  late  acts.  To  con- 
tradict those  assertions  publicly  would  have  been  a  simple  and 
obvious  course,  if  the  sole  object  of  William  had  been  to 
strengthen  his  interest  in  England.  But  he  considered  England 
chiefly  as  an  instrument  necessary  to  the  execution  of  his  great 
European  design.  Towards  that  design  he  hoped  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  both  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  of  the 
Italian  princes,  and  even  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  There  was 
reason  to  fear  that  any  declaration  which  was  satis&ctory  to 
British  Protestants  would  excite  alarm  and  disgust  at  Madrid. 
Vienna,  Turin,  and  Rome.  For  this  reason  the  Prince  long  ab- 
stained from  formally  expressing  his  sentiments.  At  length  it 
was  represented  to  him  that  his  continued  silence  had  excited 
much  uneasiness  and  dbtrust  among  his  well  wishers,  and  that  it 
was  time  to  speak  out  He  therefore  determined  to  explain  himseii. 
A  Scotch  Whig,  named  James  Stewart,  had  fled,  some  yeatu 
before,  to  Holland,  in  order  to  avoid  the  boot  and  the  gaUoww 
and  had  become  intimate  with  the  Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  wh« 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  Stadtholder's  confidence, and  £sivour. 
By  Stewart  had  been  drawn  up  the  violent  and  acrimonious 
manifesto  of  Argyle.  When  the  Indulgence  appeared,  Stewart 
conceived  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obtsuning,  not  only 
pardon,  but  reward.  He  offered  his  services  to  the  government 
of  which  he  had  been  the  enemy ;  they  were  accepted ;  and  he 
addressed  to  Fagel  a  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
the  direction  of  James.  In  that  letter  the  Pensionary  was  ex- 
horted to  use  all  his  influ^ce  with  the  Prince  and  Princess,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  support  their  Other's  policy. 
After  some  delay  Fagel  transmitted  a  reply,  deeply  mediitated, 
and  drawn  up  with  ex(piisite  art.  No  person  who  studies  that 
remarkable  document  can  fail  to  perceive  that,  though  it  ia 
framed  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  reassure  and  delight  Eng- 
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Ikh  ProtMtantA,  it  coottainB  not  a  word  wlddi  oonld  gire  ofience^ 
even  at  the  Yaticaik.  It  was  annoonced  that  William  and  Mary 
would,  with  pleaaure,  assist  in  abdishing  every  law  whidi  made 
any  Englishmaa  liable  to  pumshmest  for  his  religious  opinions. 
But  between  punishments  and  disabilities  a  distinction  was  taken. 
To  admit  Roman  Catholies  to  office  would,  in  the  judgment  of 
Uieir  Highnesses,  be  neither  for  the  general  interest  of  England 
nor  even  for  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves^ 
This  manifesto  was  translated  into  several  knguages,  and  circu- 
lated widely  on  the  Continent  Of  the  EDgUsh  version,  care- 
fuDy  prepared  by  Burnet,  near  fifty  thousand  copies  were  intro* 
duoed  into  the  eastern  shires,  and  rapidly  distributed  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  No  state  paper  was  ever  more  completely  suo- 
cessiul.  The  Protestants  of  our  island  ap[^uded  the  manly 
firmness  with  which  William  declared  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  entrust  Papists  with  any  share  in  the  government  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  princes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pleased  by  the 
mild  and  temperate  style  in  which  his  resolution  was  expressed, 
and  by  the  hope  which  he  held  out  that,  under  his  administra- 
tion, no  member  of  their  Church  would  be  molested  on  account 
of  religion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Pope  himself  was  among  those  who 
read  this  celebrated  letter  with  pleasure.  He  had  some  months 
before  dismissed  Castelmaine  in  a  manner  which  showed  Uttle 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  Castelmaine's  master.  Innocent  thor- 
oughly disliked  the  whole  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
English  government  He  saw  that  the  unjust  and  impohtiQ 
measures  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal  were  fiur  more  likely  to  make 
the  penal  laws  perpetual  than  to  bring  about  an  abolition  of  the 
test  His  quarrel  with  the  court  of  Versailles  was  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  serious ;  nor  could  he,  either  in  his 
character  of  temporal  prince  or  in  his  character  of  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  feel  cordial  friendship  for  a  vassal  of  that  court  Cas- 
telmaine was  ill  qualified  to  remove  these  diagttsts.  He  was  in- 
deed well  acquainted  with  Rome,  and  was,  for  a  layman,  deeply 
read  in  theological  controversy.*  But  he  had  none  of  the  ad- 
dress which  his  post  required ;  and,  even  had  he  been  a  diplo- 
matist of  the  greatest  ability,  there  was  a  circumstance  which 
would  have  dbqualified  him  for  the  particular  mission  on  which 
he  had  been  sent  He  was  known  all  over  Europe  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  most  shameless  of  women ;  and  he  was  known  in 

*  Adda,  Nov.  iV- 1665. 
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DO  other  way.  It  was  impoesible  to  apeak  to  faim  or  of  him 
without  remembering  in  what  manner  the  very  title  by  which 
he  was  called  had  been  acquired.  This  circumstance  would 
have  mattered  little  if  he  had  been  accredited  to  some  dissolute 
court,  such  as  that  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Montespan  had 
lately  been  dominant  But  there  was  an  obvious  impropriety 
in  sending  him  on  an  embassy  rather  of  a  spiritual  than  of  a 
secular  nature  to  a  pontiff  of  primitive  austerity.  The  Protes- 
tants all  over  Europe  sneered ;  and  Innocent,  aJroady  un&vour- 
ably  disposed  to  the  English  government,  considered  the  com- 
pliment which  had  been  paid  him,  at  so  nmch  risk  and  at  so 
heavy  a  cos^  as  little  better  than  an  afifront  The  salary  of  the 
Ambassador  was  fixed  at  a  hundred  pounds  a  week.  Oastel- 
maine  complained  that  this  was  too  little.  Thrice  the  sum,  he 
said,  would  hardly  suffice.  For  at  R(»ne  the  ministers  of  all  the 
great  continental  powers  exerted  themseives  to  surpass  one 
another  in  splendour^  under  the  eyes  of  a  people  wnom  the 
habit  of  seeing  magnificent  buildings,  decorations,  and  ceremo- 
nies had  made  fiastidious.  He  alwa}^  declared  that  he  had 
been  a  loser  by  lus  mission.  He  was  accompanied  by  several 
young  gentlemen  of  the  best  Roman  Catholic  fiimilies  in  Eng- 
land, Ratclififes,  Arundells  and  Tichbomes.  At  Rome  he  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  house  of  Pamfili  on  the  South  of 
the  stately  Place  of  Navona.  He  was  early  admitted  to  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  Innocent :  but  the  public  audience  was  long 
delayed.  Indeed  Oastelmaioe^s  preparations  for  that  great  oc- 
casion were  so  sumptuous  that,  though  commenced  at  Easter 
1686,  they  were  not  complete  till  the  following  November;  and 
in  November  the  Pope  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  an  attack  of 
gout  which  caused  another  postponement  In  January  1687, 
at  length,  the  solemn  introduction  and  homage  were  performed 
with  unusual  pomp.  Hie  state  coaches,  which  had  been  built 
%t  Rome  for  tne  pageant,  were  so  superb  that  they  were  thought 
i^ortby  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  fine  engravings  and  to 
oe  celebrated  by  poets  in  several  languages.*    The  front  of  the 

*  The  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  CoUeg^e  de  Propaganda  Fide  ex* 
pressed  his  acbniration  in  some  detestable  hexameters  and  pentametero^ 
^  which  the  following  specimen  may  suffice : — 

*Pa>y<piov  6h  ffKt\l/6iuwt  \aiiwpoio  OpUfifioVj 
aKU  fiayJkfii'ffvtv  KM.  BUv  Sx^os  hirai' 

i^ara,  to^s  0  finro«(,  roladi  'Pw/iii  l^i?. 

Hie  Latin  verses  are  a  little  better.   N ahun  Tate  responded  in  English 
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Ambassador's  palace  was  decorated  on  this  great  day  with  ab- 
surd allegorical  paintings  of  gigantic  size.  There  was  Saint 
George  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  Titus  Oates^  and  Hercules 
with  his  club  crushing  College,  the  Protestant  joiner,  who  in 
vain  attempted  to  defend  himself  with  his  flail.  After  this  pub- 
lic appearance  Castelmaine  invited  all  the  persons  of  note  then 
assembled  at  Rome  to  a  banquet  in  that  gay  and  splendid  gal- 
lery which  is  adorned  with  paintings  of  suQects  from  the  ..^Eneid 
by  Peter  of  Cortona.  The  whole  city  crowded  to  the  show; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  company  of  Swiss  guards  could 
keep  order  among  the  spectators.  The  nobles  of  the  Pontifical 
state  in  return  gave  costly  entertainments  to  the  Ambassador ; 
and  poets  and  wits  were  employed  to  lavish  en  him  and  on  his 
master  insipid  and  hyperbolical  adulation  such  as  flourishes  most 
when  genius  and  taste  are  in  the  deepest  decay.  Foremost 
among  the  flatterers  was  a  crowned  head.  More  than  thirty 
years  had  elapsed  since  Christina,  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Gustavus,  had  voluntarily  descended  from  the  Swedish  throne. 
After  long  wanderings,  in  the  course  of  which  she  had  com- 
mitted many  follies  and  crimes,  she  had  finally  taken  up  her 
abode  at  Rome,  where  she  busied  herself  with  astrological  cal- 
culations and  with  the  intrigues  of  the  conclave,  and  amused 
herself  with  pictures,  gems,  manuscripts,  and  medals.  She  now 
composed  some  Italian  stanzas  in  honour  of  the  English  prince 
who,  sprung,  like  herself,  from  a  race  of  Kings  heretofore  re 
garded  as  the  champions  of  tiie  Reformation,  had,  like  herself 
been  reconciled  to  the  ancient  Church.  A  splendid  assembly 
met  in  her  palace.  Her  verses,  set  to  music,  were  sung  with 
universal  applause:  and  one  of  her  literary  dependents  pro- 
nounced an  oration  on  the  same  subject  in  a  style  so  florid  that 
it  seems  to  have  offended  the  taste  of  the  English  hearers.  The 
Jesuits,  hostile  to  the  Pope,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  France 
and  disposed  to  pay  every  honour  to  James,  received  the  Eng- 
hsh  embassy  with  the  utmost  pomp  in  that  princely  house 
where  the  remains  of  Ignatius  Loyola  lie  enshrined  in  lazulite 
and  gold.  Sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  and  eloquence  were  em- 
ployed to  compliment  the  strangers  :  but  all  these  arts  had  sunk 
into  deep  degeneracy.  There  was  a  great  display  of  turgid  and 
impure  Latinity  unworthy  of  so  erudite  an  order ;  and  some  of 
Uie  inscriptions  which  adorned  the  walls  had  a  fault  more  serious- 

"  Hto  glorious  train  and  possfng  pomp  to  view, 
A  pomp  that  even  to  Rome  itself  was  new. 
Each  age,  each  sex,  the  Latian  turrets  Htled, 
Each  age  and  sex  In  tears  of  Joy  distilled." 
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than  even  a  bad  style.  It  was  said  in  one  place  that  James  had 
sent  his  brother  as  his  messenger  to  heaven,  and  in  another  that 
James  had  furnished  the  wings  with  which  his  brother  had 
soared  to  a  higher  region.  There  was  a  still  more  unfortunate 
distich,  which  at  the  time  attracted  little  notice,  but  which,  a 
few  months  later,  was  remembered  and  malignantly  interpreted. 
"  0  King,"  said  the  poet,  "  cease  to  sigh  for  a  son.  Though 
nature  may  refuse  your  wish,  the  stars  wUl  find  a  way  to  grant  it" 
In  the  midst  of  Uiese  festivities  Castelmaine  had  to  siSfer  cruel 
mortifications  and  himiiliations.  The  Pope  treated  him  with 
extreme  coldness  and  reserve.  As  often  as  the  Ambassador 
pressed  for  an  answer  to  the  request  which  he  had  been  instruct- 
ed to  make  in  favor  of  Petre,  Innocent  was  taken  with  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing,  which  put  an  end  to  the  conversation.  The  fame 
of  these  singular  audiences  spread  over  Home.  Pasquin  was  not 
silent.  All  the  curious  and  tattling  population  of  the  idlest  of 
cities,  the  Jesuits  and  the  prelates  of  the  French  faction  only 
excepted,  laughed  at  Castelmaine^s  discomfiture.  His  temper, 
naturally  unamiable,  was  soon  exasperated  to  violence ;  and  he 
circulated  a  memorial  reflecting  on  the  Pope.  He  had  now. put 
himself  in  the  wrong.  The  sagacious  Italian  had  got  the  ad- 
vantage, and  took  care  to  keep  it*  He  positively  declared  that 
the  rule  whiph  excluded  Jesuits  from  ecclesiastical  preferment 
should  not  be  relaxed  in  favour  of  Father  Petre.  Castelmaine, 
much  provoked,  threatened  to  leave  Kome.  Innocent  replied, 
with  a  meek  impertinence  which  was  the  more  provoking  because 
it  could  scarcely  be  distinguished-  from  simplicity,  that  his  excel- 
lency might  go  if  he  liked.  "  But  if  we  must  lose  him,"  added 
the  venerable  Pontifi^  ^^  I  hope  that  he  will  take  care  of  his  health 
on  the  road.  English  people  do  not  know  how  dangerous  it  is 
in  this  country  to  travel  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  best  way 
is  to  start  before  dawn,  and  to  take  some  rest  at  noon."  With 
this  salutary  advice  and  with  a  string  of  beads,  the  unfortunate 
Ambassador  was  dismissed.  In  a  few  months  appeared,  both 
in  the  Italian  and  in  the  English  tongue,  a  pompous  history  of 
the  mission,  magnificently  printed  in  SdUo,  and  illustrated  with 
plates.  The  frontispiece,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  Protestants, 
represented  Castelmaine  in  the  robes  of  a  Peer,  with  his  coronet 
in  his  hand,  kissing  the  toe  of  Innocent.*" 

*  Correspondence  of  James  and  Innocent,  in  the  British  Museum ; 
Bnmet,  i  703 — 705.;  Welwood's  Memoirs;  Oommons'  Journals,  Oct. 
28, 1689  ;  An  Account  of  his  EzceUency  Roger  Karl  of  Oastelmaine's 
Embassy,  by  Michael  Wright,  chief  steward  of  his  Excellency's  house  at 
Rome,  1688. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  marked  discourtesy  of  the  Pope  might  well  have  irritated 
the  meekest  of  princes,  feut  the  only  effect  which  it  produced 
on  James  was  to  make  him  more  lavish  of  caresses  and  compli- 
ments. While  Castelmaine,  his  whole  soul  festered  with  angry 
passions,  was  on  his  road  back  to  Ekigland,  the  Nuncio  was  loaded 
with  honours  which  his  own  judgment  would  have  led  him  to 
reject  He  had,  by  a  fiction  often  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
been  lately  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity  without  having  the 
charge  of  any  see.  He  was  called  Archbishop  of  Amasia,  a 
city  of  Pontus,  the  birthplace  of  Strabo  and  Mithridates.  James 
insisted  that  the  ceremony  of  consecration  should  be  performed 
in  the  chapel  of  Saint  Jameses  Palace.  The  Vicar  Apostolic 
Leybum  and  two  Irish  prelates  officiated.  The  doors  were 
thrown  opeii  to  the  public ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  some  of 
those  Puritans  who  nad  recently  turned  courtiers  were  among 
the  spectators.  In  the  evening  Adda,  wearing  the  robes  of  his 
new  office,  joined  the  circle  in  the  Queen^s  apartments.  James 
fell  on  his  knees  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court  and  implored 
a  blessing.  In  spite  of  the  restraint  imposed  by  etiquette,  the 
astonishment  and  disgust  of  the  bystanders  could  not  be  con- 
cealed.* It  was  long  indeed  since  an  English  sovereign  had 
knelt  to  mortal  man ;  and  those  who  saw  the  Strang  sight  could 
not  but  think  of  that  day  of  shame  when  John  did  homage  for 
his  crown  between  the  hands  of  Pandolph. 

In  a  short  time  a  still  more  ostentatious  pageant  was  performed 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  See.  It  was  determined  that  the  Nuncio 
should  go  to  court  in  solemn  procession.  Some  persons  on 
whose  obedience  the  King  had  counted  showed,  on  this  occasion, 
for  the  first  time,  signs  of  a  mutinous  spirit  Among  these  the 
most  conspicuous  was  the  second  temporal  peer  of  the  realm, 
Chyles  Seymour,  commonly  called  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset 
H^as  in  truth  a  man  in  whom  the  pride  of  birth  and  rank 

»  BariUon,  May  A*  1681 
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amoiiiited  almost  to  a  <iUtease.  The  fbitune  whidi  be  had  in- 
herited  was  not  adequate  to  the  high  place  which  he  heid  among 
the  English  aristocracy :  but  he  had  become  possessed  of  the 
greatest  estate  in  England  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  last  Ferey  who  w<Ke  the  ancient  coronet  oi 
Northumberland.  Somerset  was  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
and  was  very  little  known  to  the  public  ^e  was  a  lord  of  the 
King's  Bedchalnber,  and  colonel  of  one  of  tJlie  regiments  which 
had  been  raised  at  the  time  of  the  Western  insurrection.  He 
had  not  scrupled  to  carry  the  sword  of  state  into  the  royal  chapel 
on  days  of  festival :  but  he  now  resolutely  refused  to  swell  the 
pomp  of  the  Nuncio.  Some  members  of  the  family  implored 
him  not  to  draw  on  himself  the  royal  displeasure :  but  their  in- 
treaties  produced  no  effect  The  King  himself  expostulated. 
*'  I  thought,  my  LcH'd,"  said  he,  ^  that  I  w«i8  doing  you  a  great 
honour  in  appointing  you  to  escort  the  minister  of  the  first  of 
all  crowned  heads."  '*  Sir,"  said  the  Duke,  ^  I  am  advised  that 
I  cannot  obey  your  Majesty  without  breaking  the  law."  ^  I  will 
make  you  fear  me  as  well  as  the  law,"  answered  the  King,  in- 
solently. ^Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  above  the  law?" 
^  Your  Majesty  may  be  above  the  law,"  replied  Somerset ;  '*  but 
I  am  not ;  and,  while  I  obey  the  law,  I  fear  nothing."  The 
King  turned  away  in  high  displeasure,  and  Somerset  was  in- 
stantly dismissed  icom  his  posts  in  the  household  and  in  the 
army.* 

On  one  point,  however,  James  showed  some  prudence.  He 
did  not  venture  to  parade  the  Papal  Envoy  in  state  before  the 
vast  p(^lation  of  the  capital.  The  ceremony  was  performed, 
cm  the  third  of  July  1687,  at  Windsor.  Great  multitudes 
flocked  to  the  little  town.  The  visitors  were  so  numerous  that 
there  was  neither  food  nor  lodging  for  them ;  and  many  persona 
of  quality  sate  the  whole  day  in  their  carriages  waiting  for  the 
exhibition.  At  length,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Knigbt  Mar- 
shal's men  appeared  on  horseback.  Then  came  a  long  train  of 
running  footmen ;  and  then,  in  a  royal  coach,  appeared  Adda, 
robed  in  purple,  with  a  brilliant  cross  on  his  breast  He  was 
followed  by  the  equipsi^es  of  the  principal  courtiers  and  minis- 
ters of  state.    In  his  train  the  crowd  recognised  with  disgust 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  Gitters,  July  I'V'  1687 ;  Each- 
aid's  History  of  the  Revolution ;  Clarke^s  life  of  JameB  the  Seconl,  vL 
lis,  117, 118. ;  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs. 
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the  arms  and  liveries  of  Grewe,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  of 
Cartwrighi,  Bishop  of  Chester.* 

On  the  following  day  appeared  in  the  Gazette  a  proclamation 
dissolving  that  Parliament  which  of  all  the  fifteen  Parliaments 
heii  hj  Uie  Stuarts  had  been  the  most  obseqaious.f 

Meanwhile  new  difficulties  had  arisen  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  since  some  Judges  had  been 
turned  out  and  others  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
decision  &vourable  to  the  crown  in  the  case  of  ^r  £dward 
Hales ;  and  already  fresh  changes  were  necessary. 

The  King  had  scarcely  formed  that  army  on  which  he  chiefly 
depended  for  the  accomplishing  of  his  designs  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  himself  control  it  When  war  was  actually 
raging  in  the  kingdom  a  mutineer  or  a  deserter  might  be  tried 
by  a  military  tribunal  and  executed  by  the  Provost  Marshal. 
But  there  was  now  profound  peace.  The  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, having  sprung  up  in  an  age  when  all  bore  arms  occasion- 
ally and  none  constantly,  recognised  no  distinction,  in  time  of 
peace,  between  a  soldier  and  any  other  subject ;  nor  was  there 
any  Act  resembling  that  by  which  the  auuiority  necessary  for 
the  government  of  regular  troops  is  now  annually  confided  to 
the  Sovereign.  Some  old  statuses  indeed  made  desertion  felony 
in  certain  spedfied  cases.  But  those  statutes  were  applicable 
only  to  soldiers  serving  the  King  in  actual  war,  and  could  not 
without  the  grossest  disingenuousness  be  so  strained  as  to  include 
the  case  of  a  man  who,  in  a  time  of  profound  tranquillity  at 
home  and  abroad,  should  become  tired  of  the  camp  at  Houns- 
low  and  should  go  back  to  his  native  village.  The  government 
appears  to  have  had  no  hold  on  such  a  man,  except  the  hold 
which  master  bakers  and  master  tailors  have  on  their  journey- 
men. He  and  his  officers  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  on  a 
level.  K  he  swore  at  them  he  might  be  fined  for  an  oath.  If 
he  struck  them  he  might  be  prosecuted  for  assault  and  battery; 
In  truth  the  regular  army  was  under  less  restrmnt  than  the 
militia.  For  the  militia  was  a  body  established  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  it  had  been  provided  by  that  Act  that  slight 
punishments  might  be  summanly  inflicted  for  breaches  of  disci-  ^ 
pline. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 

*  London  Gazette,  July  '7. 1687 ;  Oitters,  July  -fr    Account  of  the 
ceremony  reprinted  among  the  Somer's  Tracts, 
t  Lmdon  Gazette,  July  4. 1687. 
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Seoond,  the  practical  inconvenience  arising  fix>m  thk  state  of 
the  law  had  been  much  felt  The  Explanation  may  perhaps  be 
that,  till  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  the  force  which  he  main- 
tained in  England  consisted  chiefly  of  household  troops,  whose 
pay  was  so  high  that  dismission  from  the  service  would  have 
been  felt  by  most  of  them  as  a  great  calamity.  The  stipend  of 
a  private  in  the  Life  Guards  was  a  provision  for  the  younger 
son  of  a  gentleman.  Even  4;he  Foot  Guards  were  paid  about  as 
high  as  manufacturers  in  a  prosperous  season,  and  were  there- 
fore in  a  situation  which  the  great  body  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation might  regard  with  envy.  The  return  of  the  garrison  of 
Tangier  and  the  raising  of  the  new  regiments  had  made  a  great 
change.  •  There  were  now  in  England  many  thousands  of  sol- 
diers, each  of  whom  received  only  eightpence  a  day.  The  dread 
of  dismission  was  not.suffidient  to  keep  them  to  their  duty: 
and  corporal  punishments  their  officers  could  not  legally  in- 
flict James  had  therefore  one  plain  choice  before  him,  to  let 
his  army  dissolve  itself,  or  induce  the  Judges  to  pronounce  that 
the  law  was  what  every  barrister  in  the  Temple  knew  that  it 
was  not. 

It  was  peculiarly  important  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  two 
courts ;  the  court  of  Ejng's  Bench,  which  was  the  first  criminal 
tribunal  in  the  realm,  and  the  court  of  gaol  deUvery  which  sate 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  which  had  jurisdiction  over  offences 
committed  in  the  capital.  In  both  these  courts  there  were  great 
difficulties.  Herbert,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  servile 
as  he  had  hitherto  been,  would  go  no  further.  Resistance  still 
more  sturdy  was  to  be  expected  from  Sir  John  Holt,  whoj  as 
Recorder  of  the  City  of  London,  occupied  the  bench  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  Holt  was  an  eminently  learned  and  clearheaded  lawyer ; 
he  was  an  upright  and  courageous  man ;  and,  though  he  had 
never  been  Actions,  hia  political  opinions  had  a  tinge  of  Whig 
gisra.  All  obstacles,  however,  disappeared  before  the  royal  wiU. 
Holt  was  turned  out  of  the  recordership.  Herbert  and  another 
Judge  were  removed  from  the  King's  Bench ;  and  the  vacant 
places  were  filled  by  persons  in  whom  the  government  could 
confide.  It  was  indeed  necessary  to  go  very  low  down  m  the 
legal  profession  before  men  could  be  found  willing  to  render 
such  services  as  were  now  required.  The  new  Chief  Justice, 
Sir  Robert  Wright,  was  ignorant  to  a  proverb ;  yet  ignorance> 
was  not  his  worst  (axjlt  His  vices  had  ruined  Inm.  He  had 
resorted  to  in^Eunous  ways  of  raising  money,  and  had,  on  one 
occasion,  made  a  false  affidavit  in  order  to  ol>tun  possession  of 
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five  hundred  pounds.  Po<Mr,  disBokte,  and  shameless,  he  had 
become  one  of  the  parasites  of  Jeffreys,  who  promoted  him  and 
insulted  him.  Such  was  the  man  who  was  now  selected  hj 
James  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  One  Richard 
Allibone,  who  was  even  more  ignorant  of  the  law  than  Wright, 
and  who,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  incapable  of  holding  office, 
was  appointed  a  puisne  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench.  Sir  £ar> 
tholomew  Shower,  equally  notorious  as  a  servile  Tory  and  a 
tedious  orator,  became  Recorder  of  Xxmdon.  •  When  these  changes 
had  been  made,  several  deserters  were  brought  to  trial  They 
were  convicted  in  the  &ce  of  the  letter  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  Some  received  sentence  of  deathat  the  bar  of  the  King's 
Bench,  some  at  the  Old  Bailey.  They  were  hanged  in,  sight 
of  the  regiments  to  which  they  had  belonged ;  and  care  was 
taken  that  the  executions  should  be  announced  in  the  London 
Gazette,  which  very  seldom  noticed  such  events.* 

It  may  well  be  believed,  that  the  law,  so  grossly  insulted,  by 
courts  which  derived  from  it  all  their  authority,  and  which  were 
in  the  habit  of  looking  to  it  as  their  guide,  would  be  little  re- 
spected by  a  tribunal  which  had  originated  in  tyrannical  caprice. 
The  new  Hi^  Commission  had,  during  the  first  months  of  its 
existence,  merely  inhibited  clergymen  from  exercising  spiritual 
functions.  The  rights  of  property  had  remained  untouched.  But» 
early  in  the  year  1687,  it  was  determined  to  strike  at  freehold 
interests,  and  to  impress  on  every  Anglican  priest  and  prelate 
die  conviction  that,  if  he  refused  to  lend  his  aid  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  he  would 
m  an  hour  be  reduced  to  beggary. 

It  would  have  been  prudent  to  try  the  first  experiment  on 
some  obscure  individual.  But, the  government  was  under  an 
In&tuatiott  such  as,  in  a  more  simple  age,  would  have  been  called 
judicial.  War  was  therefi^re  at  once  declared  against  the  two 
most  venerable  corporations  of  the  redm,  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge. 

The  power  of  those  bodies  has  during  many  ages  been  great; 
but  it  was  at  the  h^ght  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  None  of  the  neighbouring  countries  could  boast  of 
such  splendid  and  opulent  seate  of  learning.    The  schools  of 

*  See  the  statutes  18  Henry  6.  c.  19. ;  2  <&  8  Ed  6.  a  2. ;  Eachard's 
BIstory  of  the  Revolution ;  Kennet,  iiL  468. ;  North's  life  of  Guildford, 
S47. ;  Ix>nd0n  Gasette,  April  18.  May  28. 1687 ;  Yindicatiaa  of  Okb  SL 
^  fi.  (Earl  of  ficubeater). 
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Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  of  Lejden  and  Utrecht,  of  Lonvaia 
and  Leipeic,  of  Padua  and  Bologna,  seemed  mean  to  scholan 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  magnificent  foundations  of  Wjke^ 
ham  and  Wolsey,  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Henry  the  Eighth.  Lit- 
erature and  science  were,  in  the  academical  system  of  England, 
surrounded  with  pomp,  armed  with  magistracy,  and  closely  allied 
with  all  the  most  august  institutions  of  the  state.  To  be  the 
Chancellor  of  an  University  was  a  distinction  eagerly  sought  by 
the  magnates  of  a  realm.  To  represent  an  University  in  Parlia- 
ment was  a  favourite  oY^ooi  of  the  ambition  of  statesmen.  No- 
bles and  even  princes  were  proud  to  receive  from  an  University 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  doctoral  scarlet  The  curious  were 
attracted  to  the  Universities  by  ancient  buildings  rich  with  the 
tracery  of  the  middle  ages,  by  modem  buildings  which  exhibited 
the  highest  skill  of  Jones  and  Wren,  by  noble  halls  and  chapels, 
by  museums,  by  botanical  gardens,  and  b^  the  only  great  public 
libraries  which  the  kingdom  then  contamed  The  state  which 
Oxford  espedally  displayed  on  solemn  occasions  rivalled  that  of 
sovereign  princes.  When  her  Chancellor,  the  venerable  Duke 
of  Ormond,  sate  in  his  embroidered  mantle  on  his  throne  under 
the  painted  ceiling  of  the  Sheldonian  theatre,  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  graduates  robed  according  to  their  rank,  while  the 
noblest  youths  of  England  were  solemnly  presented  to  him  as  can- 
didates for  academics  honours,  he  made  an  appearance  scarcely 
less  regal  than  that  which  his  master  made  m  the  Banqueting 
House  of  Whitehall.  At  the  Universities  had  been  formed  the 
minds  of  lUmost  all  the  eminent  clergymen,  lawyers,  physi<»aa8, 
wits,  poets,  and  orators  of  the  land,  and  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  nobility  and  of  the  opulent  gentry.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  connection  between  the  scholar  and  the  school  did  not 
terminate  with  his  residence.  He  often  continued  to  be  through 
life  a  member  of  the  academical  body,  and  to  vote  as  such  at  all 
important  elections.  He  therefore  regarded  his  old  haunts  by 
the  Cam  and  the  Isis  with  even  more  than  the  affection  which 
educated  men  ordinarily  feel  for  the  place  of  their  education. 
There  was  no  comer  of  England  in  which  both  Universities  had 
not  grateftil  and  aseiUous  sons.  Any  attack  on  the  honour  or 
interests  of  either  Cambridge  or  Oxfoird  was  certain  to  excite  the  ^ 
resentment  of  a  powerful,  active,  and  intelligent  class  scattered 
over  every  county  from  NorthumberUnd  to  Cornwall. 

The  resident  graduates,  as  a  body,  were  perhaps  not  superior 
positively  to  the  resident  graduates  of  our  time :  but  U>ey  ocott- 
pied  a  £ur  higher  position  as  compared^  with  the  rest  of  the  oom* 
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muniiy.  For  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  tbeii  the  only  two 
provincial  towns  in  the  kingdom  in  which  could  be  fomid  a  large 
number  of  men  whose  understandings  had  been  highly  cultivated. 
Even  the  capital  felt  great  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Uni- 
versities, not  only  on  questions  of  divinity,  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  of  classical  antiquity,  but  also  on  points  on  which  capitals 
generally  claim  the  right  of  deciding  in  the  last  resort  From 
Will's  coffeehouse,  and  from  the  pit  of  the  theatre  royal  in 
Drury  Lane,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  two  great  nJEttional  seats  of 
taste  and  learning.  Plays  which  had  been  enthui^iastically 
applauded  in  London  were  not  thought  out  of  danger  till  they 
had  undergone  the  more  severe  judgment  of  audiences  familiar 
with  Sophocles  and  Terence.* 

The  great  moral  and  intellectual  influence  of  the  English  Uni» 
versities  had  been  strenuously  exerted  on  the  side  of  Uie  crown. 
The  head  quarters  of  Charles  the  First  had  been  at  Oxford ;  and 
the  diver  tankards  and  salvers  of  all  the  colleges  had  been  melted 
down  to  supply  his  military  chest  Cambridge  was  not  less  loy- 
ally disposed.  She  had  sent  a  large  part  of  her  plate  to  the 
royal  camp ;  and  the  rest  would  have  followed  had  not  the  town 
been  seized  by  the  troops  of  the  Parliament  Both  Universities 
had  been  treated  with  extreme  severity  by  the  victorious  Puri- 
tans. Both  had  hailed  the  Restoration  widi  delight  Both  had 
steadily  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Both  had  expressed  the 
deepest  horror  at  the  Eye  House  Plot  Cambridge  had  not 
only  deposed  her  Chancellor  Monmouth,  but  had  marked  her 
abhorrence  of  his  treason  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  seat  of 
learning,  by  committing  to  the  flames  the  canvass  on  which  his 
pleasing  face  and  figure  had  been  portrayed  by  the  utmost  skill 
of  Kneller.f  Oxford,  which  lay  nearer  to  the  Western  insur- 
gents, had  given  still  stronger  proofe  of  loyalty.  The  students, 
under  the  sanction  of  their  preceptors,  had  taken  arms  by  hun- 
dreds in  defence  of  hereditary  right.  Such  were  the  bodies 
which  James  now  determined  to  insult  and  plunder  in  direct  de- 
fiance of  the  laws  and  of  his  plighted  faith. 

Several  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  clear  as  any  that  were  to  be 

*  Dryden'a  Prologues  and  Gibber*s  Memoirs  oontain  abundant  proofs 
of  the  estimation  in  which  the  taste  of  the  Oxonians  was  h^d  by  the 
most  admired  poets  and  actors.  * 

t  See  the  poem  called  Advice  to  the  Painter  upon  the  Defeat  of  the 
Rebels  in  the  West  See  also  another  poem,  a  most  detestable  om),  oo 
tlie  same  subject^  by  Stepney,  who  was  then  studying  at  Trinity  0:A^ 
Uge. 
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found  in  the  statute  book,  had  provided  that  no  penon  should 
he  admitted  to  any  degree  in  either  University  without  taking 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  another  oath  of  similar  character 
called  the  oath  of  obedience.  Nevertheless,  in  February  1687, 
a  royal  letter  was  sent  to  Cambridge  directing  that  a  Benedictine 
monk,  named  Alban  Francis,  should  be  spitted  a  Master  of 
Arts. 

The  academical  functionaries,  divided  between  reverence  for 
the  King  and  reverence  for  the  ]aw,  were  in  great  distress.  Mes- 
sengers yrere  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
who  had  succeeded  Monmouth  as  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
He  was  requested  to  represent  the  matter  properly  to  the  King. 
Meanwhile  the  Registrar  and  Bedells  waited  on  Francis,  and 
informed  him  that,  if  he  would  take  the  oaths  according  to 
law,  he  should  instantly  be  admitted.  He  refused  to  be  sworn, 
remonstrated  with  the  officers  of  the  University  on  their  dis* 
regard  of  the  royal  mandate,  and,  finding  them  resolute,  took 
horse,  and  hastened  to  relate  his  grievances  at  Whitehall. 

The  heads  of  ^e  colleges  now  assembled  in  council.  The 
best  legal  opimons  were  taken,  and  were  decidedly  in  &vour 
of  the  course  which  had  been  pursued.  But  a  second  letter 
from  Sunderland,  in  high  and  menacing  terms,  was  already 
on  the  road.  Albemarle  informed  the  University,  with  many 
expressions  of  concern,  that  he  had  done  his  best,  but  that  he 
had  been  coldly  and  ungraciously  received  by  the  King.  The 
academical  body,  alarmed  by  the  royal  displeasure,  and  con- 
scientiously desirous  to  meet  the  royal  wishes,  but  determined 
not  to  violate  the  clear  law  of  the  land,  submitted  the  hum- 
blest and  most  respectful  explanations,  but  to  no  purpose.  In 
a  short  time  came  down  a  summons  citing  the  Vicechancellor 
and  the  Senate  to  appear  before  the  new  High  Commission  at 
Westminster  on  the  twenty-first  of  April.  The  Vicechancellor 
was  to  attend  in  person ;  the  Senate,  which  consists  of  all  the 
Doctors  and  Masters  of  the  University,  was  to  send  deputies. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  a  great  concourse  filled 
the  Council  chamber.  Jeffreys  sate  at  the  head  of  the  board* 
Rochester,  since  the  white  staff  bad  been  taken  from  him,  was 
no  longer  a  member.  In  his  stead  appeared  the  Lord  Cham- 
beriain,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave.  The  fate  of  this 
nobleman  has,  in  one  respect,  resembled  the  fate  of  his  col- 
lei^ue  Sprat.  Mulgrave  wrot&  verses  which  scarcely  ever  rose 
above  absolute  mediocrity :  but,  as  he  was  a  man  of  high  note 
in  the  political  and  fashionable  world,  these  yerses  found  ad- 
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tnirem.  Time  dissolved  the  charm,  but,  unfefrtmiately  fi>r  him^ 
not  until  his  lines  had  acquired  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  place  in 
all  collections  of  the  works  of  English  poets.  To  this  day  ae 
cordingly  his  insipid  essays  in  rhyme  and  his  paltry  songs  to 
Amoretta  and  Gloriana  are  reprinted  in  company  ivith  Oomus 
and  Alexander's  Feast.  The  consequence  is  that  our  generation 
knows  Mulgrave  chiefly  as  a  poetaster,  and  despises  him  as  such. 
In  truth  however  he  was,  by  the  acknowlec^ment  of  those  who 
neither  loved  nor  este^ned  him,  a  man  distinguished  by  fine 
parts,  and  in  pariiamentary  eloquence  inferior  to  acaicdy  any 
orator  of  his  time.  His  moral  diaracter  was  enticed  to  no  re<« 
speet  He  was  a  hbertine  without  that  openness  of  heart  and 
hand  which  sometimes  makes  libertinism  amiable,  and  a  haughty 
aristocrat  without  that  elevation  of  sentiment  whidi  sometimes 
makes  aristocratical  haughtiness  respectable.  The  satirists  of 
the  age  nicknamed  him  Lord  Allpride.  Yet  was  his  pride  com** 
patible  with  all  ignoble  vices.  Many  wondered  that  a  man  who 
had  so  exalted  a  sense  of  his  dignity  could  be  so  hard  and  nig-* 
gardly  in  all  pecuniary  dealings.  He  had  given  deep  offence  to 
the  royal  family  by  venturing  to  entertain  the  hope  that  he 
might  win  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  Princess  Anne.  Disap* 
pointed  in  this  attempt,  he  had  exerted  himself  to  regain  by 
meannesa  the  &vour  which  he  had  forfeited  by  presumption. 
His  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  still  informs  all  who  pass  through 
Westminster  Abbey  that  he  lived  and  died  a  sceptic  in  religion ; 
and  we  learn  from  the  memoirs  which  he  wrote  that  One  of  his 
favourite  subjects  of  mirth  was  the  Romish  superstition.  Yet 
he  began,  as  soon  as  James  was  on  the  throne^  to  expresa  a 
strong  inclination  towards  Pbpery,  and  at  length  in  private 
afi^ted  to  be  a  convert.  This  abject  hypocrisy  had  been  re- 
warded by  a  place  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.* 

Before  that  formidable  tribunal  now  appeared  the  Vicechancel- 
lor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Doctor  John  Pediell.  He 
was  a  man  of  no  great  ability  or  vigour ;  but  he  was  accom- 
panied by  eight  distinguished  academicians,  elected  by  the  Senate. 
One  of  tiiese  was  Isaac  Newton,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Ci^lege,  and 

*  Mackay*s  cWacter  of  SheflSeld,  with  Swift's  note ;  the  Satire  on 
the  Deponents,  1688;  life  of  John,  Duke  of  BuckiDghainshire,  1*729; 
Barillon,  Aug.  80. 168^7.  I  have  a  manuscript  lampoon  on  Mulgrave, 
dated  1690.  It  is  not  doBtitute  of  spirit  Hie  most  remarkable  lines 
loeihMe: — 

<^  Peters  (Pefre)  today  and  Burdet  tomorrow, 
Knaves  of  «U  sides  and  religions  he'll  woo,*' 
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Proifessor  of  mathematics.  His  genius  was  theA  in  the  fullest 
vigour.  The  great  work,  which  entitles  him  to  the  highest  placo 
among  the  geometricians  and  natural  philosophers  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  nations,  had  been  some  time  printing  under  the  sano* 
tion  of  the  Rojal  Society,  and  was  almost  ready  for  publication. 
He  was  the  steady  friend  of  civil  liberty  and  of  the  Protestant 
religion :  but  his  habits  by  no  means  fitted  him  for  the  conflicts 
of  active  life.  He  therefore  stood  modestly  silent  among  the 
delegates,  and  left  to  men  more  versed  in  practiksal  business  the 
task  of  pleading  the  cause  of  his  beloved  University. 

Never  was  there  a  clearer  case.  The  law  was  express.  The 
practice  had  been  almost  invariably  in  conformity  wilii  the  law. 
it  might  perhaps  have  happened  Uiat,  on  a  day  of  great  solem- 
nity, when  many  honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  a  person  who 
bad  not  taken  the  oaths  might  have  passed  in  the  crowd.  £ut 
such  an  irregularity,  the  effect  of  mere  haste  and  inadvertence, 
oould  not  be  cited  as  a  precedent  Foreign  ambassadors  of  vari- 
ous T^igions,  and  in  particular  one  Mussulman,  had  been  ad- 
mitted without  the  oaths.  But  it  might  well  be  doubted 
whether  such  cases  fell  within  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  It  was  not  eveb  pretended  that  any  person  to 
whom  the  oaths  had  been  tendered  and  who  had  refused  them 
had  ever  taken  a  degree ;  and  this  was  the  situation  in  which 
Francis  stood.  The  delegates  offered  to  prove  that,  in  the  late 
reign,  several  royal  mandates  had  been  treated  as  nullities  be- 
cause the  persons  recommended  had  not  chosen  to  qualify  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  that,  on  such  occasions,  the  government  had 
always  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
University.  But  Jeffreys  would  hear  nothing.  He  soon  found 
out  that  the  Vicechancellor  was  weak,  ignorant,  and  timid,  and 
therefore  gave  a  loose  to  all  that  insolence  which  had  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  Old  Bailey.  The  unfortunate  Doctor,  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  a  presence  and  to  such  treatment,  was  soon  har- 
assed and  scared  into  helpless  agitation.  When  other  acade- 
micians who  were  more  capable  of  defending  their  cause 
attempted  to  speak  they  were  rudely  silenced.  "  You  are  not 
Vicechancellor.  When  you  are,  you  may  talk.  Till  then  it 
will  become  you  to  hold  your  peace."  The  defendants  were 
thrust  out  of  the  court  without  a  hearing.  In  a  short  time 
they  were  called  in  again,  and  informed  that  the  ComndiissionerB 
had  determined  to  deprive  Pechell  of  the  Vicechancellorship, 
and  to  suspend  him  from  all  the  emoluments  to  which  he  was 
entitled  as  Master  of  a  college,  emoluments  which  were  strioUy 
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of  th«  nature  of  freehold  property.  "  As  for  you,"  said  Jeffi-eys 
to  the  delegates,  "most  of  you  are  divines.  I  will  therefore 
send  you  home  with  a  text  of  scripture, '  Go  your  way  and  sin 
no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  happen  to  you.'  "* 

These  proceedings  might  seem  sufficiently  unjust  and  vic^ent 
But  the  King  had  already  begun  to  treat  Oxford  with  such 
rigour  that  &e  rigour  shown  towards  Cambridge  might,  by 
comparison,  be  called  lenity.  Already  Unireraity  College  had 
been  turned  by  Obadiah  Walker  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary.  Already  Christ  Churdi  was  governed  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  Dean.  Mass  was  already  said  daily  in  both  those 
colleges.  The  tranquil  and  majestic  city,  so  long  the  stronghold 
of  monarchical  principles,  was  agitated  by  passions  which  it  had 
never  before  known.  The  undergraduates,  with  the  connivance 
of  those  who  were  in  authority  over  them,  hooted  the  members 
of  Walker's  congregation,  and  chanted  satirical  ditties  under  his 
windows.  Some  fragments  of  the  serenades  which  then  dis* 
turbed  the  High  Street  have  been  preserved.  The  burden  of 
one  ballad  was  this : 

«01dObadiah 
Sings  Ave  Maria." 

When  the  actors  came  down  to  Oxford,  the  public  feeling 
was  expressed  still  more  strongly.  Howard's  Committee  was 
performed.  This  play,  written  soon  after  the  Restoration^  exhib- 
ited the  Puritans  in  an  odious  and  contemptible  light,  and  had 
therefore  been,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  favourite  with 
Oxonian  audiences.  It  was  now  a  greater  favourite  than  ever ; 
for,  by  a  lucky  coincidence,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
characters  was  an  old  hypocrite  named  Obadiah.  The  audience 
shouted,  with  delight  when,  in  the  last  scene,  Obadiah  was 
dragged  in  with  a  halter  round  his  neck ;  and  the  acclamations 
redoubled  when  one  of  the  players,  departing  from  the  written 
text  of  the  comedy,  proclaimed  that  Obadiah  should  be  hanged 
because  he  had  changed  his  religion.  The  King  was  much 
provoked  by  this  insult.  So  mutinous  indeed  was  the  temper 
of  the  University  that  one  of  the  newly  raised  regiments,  the 
same  which  is  now  called  the  Second  Dragoon  Guards,  was 
quartered  at  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  outbreak.f 

*  See  the  proceedings  against  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the 
collection  of  State  Trials. 

f  Wood's  Atheme  Oxonienses;  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Oolley  Oib* 
ber     Oitters,  March  -^  1686. 
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.  These  events  ought  to  have  convinoed  James  that  he  had 
entered  on  a  course  which  must  lead  him  to  his  ruin.  To  the 
clamours  of  London  he  had  been  long  accustomed.  They  had 
been  raised  against  him,  sometimes  unjustly,  and  sometimes 
vainly.  He  had  repeatedly  braved  them,  and  might  brave  them 
still.  But  that  Oxford,  the  seat  of  loyalty,  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Cavalier  army,  the  placei  where  his  fjEither  and  brother 
had  held  their  court .  when  they  thought  themselves  insecure 
in  their  stormy  capital,  the  place  where  the  writings  of  the  great 
republican  teachers  had  recently  been  committed  to  the  flames, 
should  now  be  in  a  ferment  of  discontent,  that  those  highspirited 
youths  who  a  few  months  before  had  eagerly  volunteered  to 
march  against  the  Western  insurgents  should  now  be  with  diffi- 
culty kept  down  by  sword  and  carbine,  these  were  signs  fiiU  of 
evil  omen  to  the  House  of  Stuait  The  warning,  however,  was 
lost  on  the  dull,  stubborn,  selfwilled  tyrant  He  was  resolved  to 
transfer  to  his  own  Church  all  the  wealthiest  and  most  splendid 
foundations  of  England.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  best 
and  wisest  of  his  Roman  Catholic  counsellors  remonstrated. 
They  represented  to  him  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  render 
a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  his  religion  without  violating  the 
rights  of  property.  A  grant  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year 
from  his  privy  purse  would  support  a  Jesuit  college  at  Oxford. 
Such  a  sum  he  might  easily  spare.  Such  a  college,  provided 
with  able,  learned,  and  zealous  teachers,  would  be  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  old  academical  institutions,  whick  exhibited  but  £00 
many  symptoms  of  the  languor  almost  inseparable  from  opulence 
and  security.  King  James's  College  would  soon  be,  by  the 
confession  even  of  Protestants,  the  first  place  of  education  in  the 
island,  as  respected  both  science  and  moral  discipline.  This 
would  be  the  most  effectual  and  the  least  invidious  method  by 
which  the  Church  of  England  could  be  humbled  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  exalted.  The  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  one  of  the 
most  devoted  servants  of  the  royal  family,  declared  that,  though 
a  Protestant,  and  by  no  means  rich,  he  would  himself  contribute 
a  thousand  pounds  towards  this  design,  rather  than  that  his 
master  should  violate  the  rights  of  property,  and  break  £uth 
with  the  Established  Church.^  The  scheme,  however,  found  no 
favour  m  the  sight  of  the  King.  It  was  indeed  ill  suited,  in 
more  ways  than  one^  to  his  ungentle  nature.    For  to  bend  and 

*  Burnet,  i  69*7. ;  Letter  of  Lord  Ailesbury  printed  in  the  European 
Magazine  for  April  1*795. 
VOL.  II. — K 
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break  the  spiritB  of  men  gave  him  pleasure ;  and  to  part  with 
his  money  gave  him  pain.  What  he  had  not  the  generosity  td 
do  at  his  own  expense  he  determined  to  do  at  the  expense  of 
others.  When  once  he  was  engaged,  pride  and  obstinacy  pre- 
vented him  from  receding ;  and  he  was  at  length  led,  step  by 
step,  to  acts  of  Turkish  tyranny,  to  acts  which  impressed  the 
nation  with  a  conviction  that  the  estate  of  a  Protestant  English 
freeholder  under  a  Roman  Catholic  Eang  must  be  as  insecure  as 
that  of  a  Greek  under  Moslem  domination. 

Magdalene  College  at  Oxford,  founded  in  the  fifteenth  oentunr 
by  William  of  Wa^iflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  academical 
institutions.  A  graceful  tower,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  Latin 
hymn  was  anniially  chanted  by  choristers  at  the  dawn  of  May 
day,  caught  &r  off  the  eye  of  the  traveller  who  came  from 
London.  As  he  approached  he  found  that  this  tower  rose  from 
an  embattled  pile,  low  and  irregular,  yet  singularly  venerable, 
which,  embowered  in  verdure,  overhung  the  sluggish  waters  of 
the  Cherwell.  He  passed  through  a  gateway  overhung  by  a 
noble  oriel,*  and  found  himself  in  a  spacious  cloister  adorned 
with  emblems  of  virtues  and  vices,  rudely  carved  in  grey  stone 
by  the  masons  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  table  of  the  society 
was  plentifully  spread  in  a  stately  refectory  hung  with  paintings 
and  rich  with  fantastic  carving.  The  service  of  the  Church  was 
performed  morning  and  evening  in  a  chapel  which  had  suffered 
much  violence  from  the  Reformeis,  and  much  trom  the  Puritans, 
but  which  was,  under  every  disadvantage,  a  building  of  eminent 
beauty,  and  which  has,  in  our  own  time,  been  restored  with  rare 
taste  and  skill.  The  spacious  gardens  along  the  river  side  were 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  trees,  among  which  towered  con- 
spicuous one  of  the  vegetable  wonders  of  the  island,  a  gigantic 
oak,  older  by  a  century,  men  said,  than  the  oldest  college  in  the 
University. 

The  statutes  of  the  sodetv  ordained  that  the  Kings,  of  England 
and  Princes  of  Wales  should  be  lodged  in  their  house.  Edward 
the  Fourth  had  inhabited  the  building  while  it  was  still  un- 
finished. Richard  the  Third  had  held  his  court  there,  had  heard 
disputations  in  the  hall,  had  feasted  there  royally,  and  had 
mended  the  cheer  of  his  hosts  by  a  present  of  &t  bucks  from 
bis  rforests.  Two  heirs  apparent  of  the  crown  who  had  been 
prematurely  snatched  away,  Arthur  the  elder  brother  of  Henry 

*  This  gateway  is  now  clofl^d. 
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&e  ISgbth,  and  Heniy  the  elder  brother  of  Charles  the  Vint, 
had  been  members  of  the  College.  Another  prince  of  the  blood, 
the  last  and  best  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Canter* 
bury,  the  gentle  Reginald  Pole,  had  studied  there*  In  the  time 
of  the  dvil  war  Magdalene  had  been  trae  to  the  cause  of  the 
crown.  There  Rupert  had  fixed  his  quarleiB ;  and,  before  some 
of  his  most  daring  enterprises,  his  trumpets  had  been  heard 
sounding  t6  horse  through  those  quiet  cloisters.  Most  of  the 
Fellows  were  divines,  and  could  aid  the  Bang  only  by  their 
prayers  and  their  pecuniary  contributicHis.  But  one  member  of 
the  body,  a  Doctor  of  C^ril  Low,  raised  a  troop  of  undergraduates, 
and  fell  fighting  bravely  at  their  head  against  the  soldiers  of 
Essex.  When  hostilities  had  terminated,  and  the  Roundheads 
were  masters  of  England,  six  sevenths  of  the  members  of  the 
foundation  refiised  to  make  any  submission  to  usurped  authority. 
They  were  consequently  ejected  from  their  dwellings  and  de- 
prived of  their  revenues.  After  the  Restoration  the  survivors 
returned  to  their  pleasant  abode.  They  had  now  been  succeeded 
by  a  new  generation  which  inherited  their  cminions  and  their 
^irit  During  the  Western  rebellion  such  Magdalene  men  as 
were  not  disqualified  by  their  age  or  profession  for  the  use  of 
arms  had  eagerly  volunteered  to  %ht  ibr  the  crown.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  any  corporation  in  the  kingdom  which  had 
higher  claims  to  tiie  gratitude  of  the  House  of  Stuart* 

The  society  consisted  of  a  President,  of  forty  Fellows,  of  thirty 
'  scholars  called  Demies,  and  of  a  train  of  chaplains,  clerks,  and 
dxoristers.  At  the  time  of  the  general  visitation  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  the  revenues  were  &r  greater  than  those  of 
any  similar  institution  in  the  realm,  greater  by  nearly  one  half 
than  those  of  Uie  magi^ifioent  foundation  of  Henry  the  Sixth  at 
Cambridge,  and  considerably  more  than  double  those  which 
William  of  Wykeham  had  settled  on  his  college  at  Oxford.  In 
the  days  of  James  the  Second  the  riches  of  M^alene  were  im- 
mense, and  were  exaggerated  by  report  The  college  was  popu- 
larly said  to  be  wealthier  than  the  wealthiest  abbeys  of  the 
Continent  When  the  leases  fell  in, — so  ran  the  vulgar  rumour, — 
the  rents  would  be  raised  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.f 

*  Wood's  AtheHfB  Qzonienses ;  Walker's  Safferiogs  (^  the  Clergy. 

f  Burnet,  i  697.;  Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica.  At  the  visitatioa  in 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth  it  appeared  that  the  annual 
revenue  of  King's  College  was  'ZSl/. ;  of  New  Coflege,  487/. ;  of  Magda* 
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The  Fellows  were,  by  the  statutes  whkdi  their  founder  had 
drawn  up,  empowered  to  select  their  own  President  from  among 
persons  who  were,  or  had  been,  Fellows  either  of  their  society  or 
of  New  College.  This  power  had  generally  been  exercised  with 
freedom.  But  in  some  instances  royal  letters  had  been  received 
recommending  to  the  choice  of  the  corporation  <jualified  persons 
who  were  in  Itvour  at  court ;  and  on  such  occasions  it  had  been 
Che  practice  to  show  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign. 

In  March  1687,  the  President  of  the  collie  died.  One  of 
the  Fellows,  Doctor  Thomas  Smith,  popularly  nicknamed  RabU 
Smith,  a  distinguished  traveller,  bookcoUector,  antiquary,  and 
orientalist,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  had  been  employed  to  collate  the  Alexandrian  manu* 
script,  aspired  to  the  vacant  post  He  conceived  that  he  had 
some  claims  on  the  &vour  of  the  government  as  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  as  a  zealous  Tory.  His  loyalty  was  in  truth  as  fervent 
and  as  steadfast  as  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  had  long  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Parker, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  hoped  to  obtain  by  the  interest  of  that 
prelate  a  royal  letter  to  the  college.  Parker  promised  to  do  his 
Dest,  but  soon  reported  that  he  had  found  difficulties.  ^  The 
King,"  he  said,  *''  will  recommend  no  person  who  is  not  a  friend 
to  His  Majesty's  religion.  What  can  you  do  to  pleasure  him  as 
to  that  matter  ?**  Smith  answered  that,  if  he  became  President, 
he  would  exert  himself  to  promote  learning,  true  Christianity, 
and  loyalty.  **  That  will  not  do,"  said  the  Bishop.  "  If  so,"  said 
Smith  manfully,  ^*let  who  will  be  President:  I  can  {Momise 
nothing  more." 

The  election  had  been  fixed  for  the  thirteenth  of  April,  and 
the  Fellows  were  summoned  to  attend.  It  was  rumoured  that  a 
royal  letter  would  come  down  recommending  one  Anthony 
Farmer  to  the  vacant  place.  This  man^s  hfe  had  been  a  series 
of  shameful  acts.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  had  escaped  expulsion  only  by  a  timely  retreat. 
He  had  then  joined  the  Dissenters.  Then  he  had  gone  to  Ox- 
ford, had  entered  himself  at  Magdalene,  and  had  soon  become 
notorious  there  for  every  kind  of  vice.  He  generally  reeled  into 
his  college  at  night  speechless  with  liquor.  He  was  celebrate 
for  having  headed  a  disgraceful  riot  at  Abingdon.  He  had  been 
a  constant  frequenter  of  noted  haunts  of  libertines.  At  length 
he  had  turned  pandar,  had  exceeded  even  the  ordinary  vileness 
of  his  vile  calling,  and  had  received  money  from  dissolute  young 
gentlemen  conamoners  for  services  such  as  it  is  not  good  that 
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history  should  record.  This  wretch,  however,  had  pretended  to 
turn  P&pist  lEBs  apoetasj  atoned  for  all  his  vices ;  and,  though 
still  a  youth,  he  was  selected  to  rule  a  grave  and  rehgious  society 
in  which  the  scandal  given  by  his  depravity  was  still  fresh. 

As  a  Roman  Catholic  he  was  disqualified  for  academical  office 
by  the  general  law  of  the  land.  Never  having  been  a  Fellow 
of  Magdalene  College  or  of  New  College,  he  was  disqualified 
for  the  vacant  presidency  by  a  spedal  ordinance  of  William  of 
Waynflete.  William  of  Waynflete  had  also  enjoined  those  who 
partook  of  his  bounty  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  morid 
character  in  choosing  dieir  head ;  and,  even  if  he  had  left  no 
such  injunction,  a  body  chiefly  composed  of  divines  could  not 
with  decency  entrust  such  a  man  as  Farmer  with  the  government 
of  a  place  of  education. 

The  Fellows  respectfully  represented  to  the  King  the  difficulty 
in  which  they  should  be  placed,  if,  as  was  rumoured,  Farmer 
should  be  recommended  to  them,  and  begged  that,  if  it  were 
His  Majesty's  pleasure  to  interfere  in  the  election,  some  person 
for  whom  they  could  legally  and  conscientiously  vote  might  be 
proposed.  Of  this  dutiful  request  no  notice  was  taken.  The 
royal  letter  arrived.  It  was  brought  down  by  one  of  the  Fe^ 
lows  who  had  lately  turned  Papist,  Robert  Chamock,  a  man  of 
parts  and  spirit,  but  of  a  violent  and  restless  temper,  which  im- 
pelled him  a  few  years  later  to  an  atrocious  crime  and  to  a  terri- 
ble fate.  On  the  thirteenth  of  April  the  society  met  in  the 
chapel.  Some  hope  was  still  entertained  that  the  King  might 
be  moved  by  the  remonstrance  which  had  been  addroased  to 
him.  The  assembly  therefore  adjourned  till  the  fifteenth,  which 
was  the  last  day  on  which,  by  Idie  constitution  of  the  college, 
the  election  could  take  place. 

The  fifteenth  of  April  came.  Again  the  Fellows  repaired  to 
their  chapel.  No  amswer  had  arrived  from  Whitehall.  Two  or 
three  of  the  Seniors,  among  whom  was  Smith,  were  inclined  to 
postpone  the  election  once  more  rather  than  take  a  step  which 
might  give  offence  to  the  Ejng.  But  the  language  of  the  st^ 
utes  was  clear.  Those  statutes  the  members  of  &e  foundation 
had  sworn  to  observe.  The  general  opinion  was  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  further  delay.  A  hot  debate  followed.  The  electors 
were  too  much  excited  to  take  their  seats ;  and  the  whole  choir 
was  in  a  tumult  Those  who  were  for  proceeding  appealed  to  I 
their  oaths  and  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  founder  whose 
bread  they  had  eaten.  The  King,  the^  truly  said,  had  no  r^ht 
to  force  on  them  even  a  qualified  candidate.    Some  ezpiessiona 
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unjptoasiog  to  Tory  ean  wei^  dropped  in  liie  e^une  of  the  dis- 
pute ;  and  Smith  wa&  provoked  into  exclaiming  that  the  ^irit 
of  Ferguson  had  possessed  his  brethren.  It  was  at  length  re- 
solved bj  a  great  majority  that  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
immediatdy  to  the  election.  Gharnock  lelb  the  chapel.  The 
other  Fellows,  having  first  received  the  sacrament^  proceeded  to 
give  their  voioes.  The  choice  fell  on  John  Hough,  a  man  of 
eminent  virtue  and  prudence,  who^  having  borne  persecution 
with  fortitude  and  prosperity  with  meekness,  having  risen  t<v 
high  honours  and  having  modestly  declined  honours  higher  still, 
died  in  extreme  old  age,  yet  in  full  vigour  of  mind,  more  than 
fiftynsix  years  after  this  eventful  day. 

The  society  hastened  to  acquaint  the  King  with  the  drcuuv 
stances  whicn  had  made  it  necessary  to  elect  a  President  without 
further  delay,  and  requestsd  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  as  patron  of 
the  whole  University,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winch^ter,  as  visitor 
of  Magdalene  Cdlege,  to  undertake  the  office  of  intercessors :  but 
the  King  was  fiur  too  angry  and  too  dull  to  listen  to  explanation^. 

Early  in  Jiine  the  Fellows  vrete  cited  to  appear  before  the 
H%h  Commission  at  Whitehall  Five  of  thenif  deputed  by  the 
res^  obeyed  the  summons.  Jeffreys  treated  them  ^ter  his  usual 
fiishion.  When  one  of  them,  a  grave  Doctor  named  Fairfax^ 
hinted  some  doubt  as  to  the  vs^dity  of  the  Commission,  the 
Chancellor  began  to  roar  like  a  wild  beast  ^  Who  is  thb  man  t 
What  oommission  has  he  to  be  impudent  here  f  Seize  him.  Put 
him  into  a  daric  room.  What  does  he  do  without  a  keeper  f 
He  is  under  my  care  as  a  lunatic.  I  wonder  that  nobody  hafi 
applied  to  me  for  the  clistody  of  him."  But  when  this  storm 
Jbad  spent  its  foroe,  and  the  depositions  concerning  the  moral 
character  of  the  King's  nominee  had  been  read,  none  of  the  Com- 
missioners had  the  front  to  pronounce  that  such  a  man  could 
properly  be  made  the  head  of  a  great  college.  Obadiah  Walker 
and  the  other  Oxonian  Papists  who  were  in  attendance  to  sup- 
port their  proselyte  were  utterly  confounded.  The  Commission 
pronounced  Hough's  election  void,  and  suspended  Fairfax  from 
his  fellowship :  but  about  Farmer  no  more  was  said ;  and,  in  the 
month  of  August,  arrived  a  royal  letter  recommending  Parkery 
Bishop  of  Orford,  to  the  Fellows, 

Pariser  was  not  an  avowed  Papist  Still  there  was  an  objec- 
tion to  him  which,  even  if  the  presidency  had  been  vacant,  would 
have  been  decbive :  for  he  had  never  been  a  Fellow  of  either 
New  College  or  Magdalene.  But  the  presidency  was  not  vacant : 
Hoi^  had  been  d^y  elected;  and  all  the  miembexa  of  the  coir 
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lege  were  bound  by  oath  to  support  bim  in  his  office.  They 
therefore,  with  many  expressions  of  loyalty  and  concern,  excused 
themaelves  from  complying  with  the  King's  mandate. 

While  Oxford  was  thus  opposing  a  firm  resistance  to  tyranny, 
a  stand  n^t  less  resolute  was  made  in  another  quarter.  James 
had,  some  time  before,  commanded  the  trustees  of  the  Charter- 
house, meu  oi  the  first  rank  and  consideration  in  the  kingdom,  to 
admit  a  Roman  Catholic  named  Popham  into  the  hospital  wluch 
was  under  their  care.  The  Master  of  the  house,  Thomas  Burnet, 
a  clergyman  of  distingui^ed  genius,  learning,  and  virtue,  had 
the  courage  to  represent  to  them,  though  the  ferocious  Jeffireys 
£ate  at  the  bo^rd,  ihAt  what  was  required  of  them  was  contrary 
both  to  the  will  of  the  founder  and  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
''  What  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?"  said  a  courtier  who  was  one  of 
jhe  governcMTs.  "It  is  very  much  to  the  purpose,  I  think," 
answered  a  yoice,  feeble  with  age  and  sorrow,  yet  not  to  be  heard 
without  respect  by  any  assembly,  the  voice  of  the  venerable  Or- 
mond.  "  An  Act  of  Parliament,"  continued  the  patriarch  of  the 
Cavalier  party,  "  is,  in  my  judgment,  no  light  thing."  The  ques- 
tion was  put  whether  Popham  should  be  admitted,  and  it  was 
determini^  to  reject  him.  The  Chancellor,  who  could  not  well 
ease  himself  by  cursing  and  swearing  at  Ormond,  flung  away  in 
a  rage,  and  was  followed  by  some  of  the  minority.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  ih^re  waa  not  a  quorum  left,  and  that  no  formal 
reply  could  be  made  to  the  royal  mandate. 

The  next  meeting  took  place  only  two  days  after  the  High 
Commission  had  pronounced  sentence  of  deprivation  against 
Hough,  and  of  suspension  against  Fair&x.  A  second  mandate 
under  the  Great  Seal  was  lud  before  the  trustees :  but  the  tyran- 
nical manner  in  which  Magdalene  College  had  been  treated  had 
roused  instead  of  subduing  their  spirit  They  drew  up  a  letter 
to  Sunderland  in  which  they  requested  him  to  inform  the  King 
that  they  could  not,  in  this  matter,  obey  His  Majesty  without 
breaking  the  law  and  betraying  their  trust 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  ordinary  signatures  been 
appended  to  this  document,  the  King  would  have  taken  some 
violent  course.  But  even  he  was  daunted  by  the  great  names 
of  Ormond,  Haliiax,  Danby,  and  Nottingham,  the  chiefe  of  all 
the  sedioQs  of  that  great  party  to  whi<^  he  owed  his  crown. 
He  therefore  contented  himself  with  directing  Jeffreys  to  con- 
sider what  course  ought  to  be  taken.  It  was  announced  at  one 
time  that  a  proceeding  would  be  instituted  in  the  King's  Bench, 
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at  another  that  the  Eoclesiastacal  Commission  wonld  take  up  the 
case :  but  these  threats  gradually  died  away.* 

The  summer  was  now  fxr  advanced ;  and  the  King  set  out  <m 
a  progress,  the  longest  and  the  most  splendid  that  had  been 
known  for  many  years.  From  Windsor  he  went  on  H^  sixteenth 
of  August  to  Portsmouth,  walked  round  the  fortifications, 
touched  some  scrofulous  people,  and  then  proceeded  in  one  of 
his  yachts  to  Southampton.  From  Southampton  he  travelled  to 
Batib,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  and  where  he  left  the 
Queen.  When  he  departed,  he  was  attended  by  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Somersetshire  and  by  a  laige  body  of  gentlemen  to 
the  frontier  of  the  county,  where  the  l£gh  Sheriff  of  Gloucester- 
shire, with  a  not  less  splendid  retinue,  was  in  attendance.  The 
Duke  of  Beaufort  soon  met  the  royal  coaches,  and  conducted 
them  to  Badminton,  where  a  banquet  worthy  of  the  fiime  which 
his  splendid  housekeeping  had  won  for  him  was  prepared.  In 
the  afternoon  the  cavalc^e  proceeded  to  Gloucester.  It  was 
greeted  two  miles  from  the  dty  by  the  Bishop  and  clergy.  At 
tiie  South  Gate  the  Mayor  waited  with  the  keys.  The  bells 
rang  and  the  ocaduits  flowed  with  wine  as  the  King  passed 
through  the  streets  to  the  dose  which  endrdes  the  venerable 
Cathedral.  He  ky  that  night  at  the  deanery,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  set  out  for  Worcester.  From  Worcester  he 
went  to  Ludlow,  Shrewsbury,  and  Chester,  and  was  everywhere 
re6eived  with  outward  signs  of  joy  and  respect^  which  he  was 
weak  enough  to  consider  as  proofe  that  the  discontent  exdted  by 
his  measures  had  subsided,  and  that  tok  easy  victory  was  before 
him.  Barillon,  more  sagadous,  informed  Lewis  that  the  King 
of  England  was  under  a  delusion,  that  the  progress  had  done  no 
real  good,  and  that  those  very  gentlemen  of  Worcestershire  and 
Shropshire  who  had  thought  it  thdr  duty  to  receive  their  Sove- 
T6^  and  their  guest  with  every  mark  of  honour  would  be  found 
as  refractory  as  ever  when  the  question  of  the  test  should 
oome  on.f 

On  the  road  the  royal  train  was  joined  by  two  courtiers  who 
in  temper  and  opinions  differed  widely  from  each  other.  Penn 
was  at  Chester  on  a  pastoral  tour.  His  popularity  and  author- 
ity among  his  brethren  had  greatly  declined  since  he  had 
become  a  tool  of  the  King  and  of  the  Jesuits.^    He  was,  how- 

*  A  Relation  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Chaxterhouse,  1689. 
t  See  the  London  Gazette,  from  August  18.  to  September  1. 1687 ; 
BariUoo,  September  j^. 
^  **  Penn,  chef  des  Quakers,  qu'on  salt  6tre  dans  lea  int^rdts  du  Rot 
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ever,  moBt  gradouslj  reoeived  by  James,  and,  on  the  Sanday^ 
was  permitted  to  harangue  in  the  tennis  court,  while  Oartwright 
preached  in  the  Cathednd,  and  while  the  King  heard  mass  at  an 
altar  which  had  been  decked  in  the  Shire  Hall.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  His  Majesty  deigned  to  look  into  the  tennis  court 
and  to  listen  with  decency  to  his  friend's  melodious  eloquence.* 

The  furious  Tyrconnel  had  crossed  the  sea  from  Dublin  to 
give  an  account  of  his  administration.  All  the  most  respectable 
English  Catholics  looked  coldly  on  him  as  on  an  enemy  of  their 
race  and  a  scandal  to  their  religion.  But  he  was  cordially  wel- 
comed by  his  master,  and  dismissed  with  assurances  of  undi- 
minished  confidence  and  steady  support  James  expressed  his 
delight  at  learning  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  government 
of  &eland  would  be  in  Roman  Catholic  hands.  The  English 
colonists  had  already  been  stripped  of  all  political  power.  Noth- 
ing remained  but  to  strip  them  of  their  prcj)erty ;  and  this  last 
outrage  was  deferred  only  till  the  cooperation  of  an  Irish  Par- 
liament should  have  been  secured.f 

From  Cheshire  the  King  turned  southward,  and,  in  the  full 
belief  that  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  Collie,  however  mutinous 
they  might  be,  would  not  dare  to  disobey  a  command  uttered 
by  his  own  lips,  directed  his  course  towards  Oxford.  By  the  way 
he  made  some  little  excursions  to  places  which  peculiarly  in- 
terested him,  as  a  King,  a  brother,  and  a  son.  He  visited  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Boscobel  and  the  remains  of  the  oak  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  history  of  his  house.  He  rode  over  the  field  of 
EdgehiR,  where  the  Cavaliers  first  crossed  swords  with  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Parliament  On  the  third  of  September  he  dined 
in  great  state  at  the  palace  of  Woodstock,  an  ancient  and  re- 
el* Angleterre,  est  si  fort  d6crie  parmi  ceuz  de  son  parti  qifils  n*oiit  plus 
aucnne  confiance  en  ltd.*' — Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  Sept  ii-  1687. 
The  evidence  of  Gerard  Groese  is  to  the  same  effect  **  Etiam  Quakeri 
Pennum  non  amplins,  ut  ante,  ita  amabant  ac  ma^nifadebant)  qnidam 
Aversabantur  ac  ui^ebant*' — ^Historia  Quakeriana,  hb.  u.  1695. 

*  Cartwright's  I>iary,  August  80. 1687.  Glarkson's  Life  of  William 
Penn. 

f  London  Gazette,  Sept  6.;  Sheridan  MS.;  Barillon,  Sept.  ^ 
1687.  "Le  Koi  son  maitre/'  says  BariUon,  ''a  t6moign6  une  grand* 
satisfaction  des  mesnres  qu'il  a  prises,  et  a  autoris6  ce  qu'il  a  fait  en 
£Eiveur  des  Catholiques.  II  les  6tabli  dans  les  emfdoft  et  les  charges* 
en  sorte  que  I'autorite  se  trouvera  bientot  entre  leurs  mains.  II  reste 
encore  beaucoup  de  choses  a  faire  en  ce  pays  la  pour  retirer  les  biens 
injustement  dt^s  auxOathoUques.  Mais  cela  ne  peuts'ez6cater  qu'aree 
le  terns  et  dans  rasBemUiSe  d  un  parlement  en  Irelaade.*' 

K* 
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pomneA  nnftiBwn,  of  whioh  not  a  etone  is  now  to  be  seen,  but  of 
which  the  site  k  still  marked  on  the  turf  of  Blenheim  Park  bj 
two  sycamores  which  grow  near  the  stately  bridge.  In  the 
evening  he  Paached  O^Sbrd.  He  was  received  there  with  the 
wonted  hononrs.  The  students  in  their  academical  garb  were 
ranged  to  welcome  him  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  from 
the  entrance  of  the  city  to  the  great  gate  of  Christ  Church.  He 
lodged  at  the  deanery,  where,  among  othei:  accommodations,  he 
found  a  chapel  fitted  up  £>r  the  celebration  of  the  Mass.*  On 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College  were 
ordered  to  attend  him.  When  they  appeared  before  him  he 
treated  them  with  an  insolence  such  as  had  never  been  shown 
to  their  predecessors  by  the  Puritan  visitors.  "  You  have  not 
dealt  with  me  like  gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed.  ''You  have 
been  uDmannerly  as  well  as  undutifiil."  They  fell  on  their  knees 
and  tendered  a  petkion.  He  would  not  look  at  it.  ''  Is  this 
your  Church  of  England  loyalty  f  I  could  not  have  believed  tha^ 
so  many  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  would  have  been 
concerned  in  such  a  business.  Go  home.  Get  you  gone.  I  am 
King.  I  will  be  obeyed.  Go  to  your  chapel  this  instant ;  and 
admit  the  Bishop  c^  Oxford.  Let  those  who  refuse  look  to  it^ 
They  shall  feel  the  whole  weight  of  my  hand.  They  shall  know 
what  it  is  to  incur  the  displeasure  oi  their  Sovereign."  The 
Fellows,  still  kneeling  before  him,  again  offered  him  their  peti- 
tion. He  angrily  flung  it  down.  "Get  you  gone,  1  tell  you, 
I  will  receive  nothing  from  you  till  you  have  admitted  the 
Bishop."  • 

They  retired  and  instantly  assembled  in  their  chapel.  The 
question  was  propounded  whether  they  would  comply  with  His 
Majesty's  command.  Smith  was  absent.  Chamock  alone  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  The  other  Fellows  who  were  at  the 
meeting  declared  that  in  all  things  lawful  they  were  ready  to 
obey  the  King,  but  that  they  would  not  violate  their  statutes 
and  their  oaths. 

The  King,  greatly  incensed  and  mortified  by  his  defeat,  quitted 
Oxford  and  rejoined  the  Queen  at  Bath.  His  obstinacy  and 
violence  had  brought  him  into  an  embarrassing  position.  He 
had  trusted  too  much  to  the  efl^ct  of  his  frowns  and  angry  tones, 
and  had  rashlv  staked,  not  merely  the  credit  of  his  administra- 
tion, but  his  jjersonal  dignity,  on  the  issue  of  the  contest  Could 
he  yield  to  subjects  whom  he  had  menaced  with  raised  voice 

*  liQBdoDt  GiLaette  of  S^  5.  and  Sept  8.  USi. 
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and  tasAovok  gestiirai?  Tet  ooold  he  ventue  to  cjeet  in  onie  di^ 
a  orowd  <tf  respectable  dei^Jiien  from  their  homes,  because  they 
had  discharged  what  the  whole  nation  regacded  as  a  sacred  duty  f 
Perhaps  there  mi^t  be  an  escape  from  this  dilemma.  Perhaps 
the  college  might  ^1  be  terrified,  caressed,  or  bribed  into  sub- 
mission. The  agency  of  Penn  was  employed.  He  had  too  much 
good  feeling  to  approve  of  the  vident  and  unjust  proceedings  of 
tiie  government,  and  even  ventured  to  express  part  of  what  he 
thought  James  was,  as  usual,  obstinate  in  the  wrong.  The 
courtly  Quaker,  therefore,  did  his  best  to  seduce  the  college  from 
the  path  of  right  He  first  tried  intimidation.  Ruin,  he  said, 
impended  over  the  society.  The  King  was  highly  incensed. 
The  case  mi^ht  be  a  hard  one.  Most  people  thought  it  so.  But 
eveiy  child  Knew  that  His  Majesty  loved  to  have  his  own  way 
and  could  not  bear  to  be  thwarted.  Penn,  therefore,  exhorted 
the  Fellows  not  to  rely  on  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  but  to 
submit,  or  at  least  to  temporize.  Such  counsel  came  strangely 
from  one  who  had  himself  been  expelled  from  the  University  for 
raising  a  riot  about  the  surplice,  who  had  run  the  risk  of  being 
disinherited  rather  than  take  off  his  hat  to  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  who  had  been  more  than  once  sent  to  prison  for  ha- 
ranguing in  iK>nventicles.  He  did  not  succeed  in  frightening  the 
Magdalene  men.  In  answer  to  his  alarming  hints  he  was  re- 
minded that  in  the  last  generation  thirty-^our  out  of  the  forty 
Fellows  had  dieerfully  left  thear  beloved  cloisters  and  gardens, 
their  hall  and  their  chapel,  and  had  gone  forth  not  knowing  wh«^ 
they  should  find  a  meal  or  a  bed,  rather  than  violate  the  oath 
of  allegiance^  The  King  now  wished  them  to  violate  another 
oath.    He  should  find  that  the  old  spirit  was  not  extinct 

Then  Penn  tried  a  gentler  tone.  He  had  an  interview  with 
Hough  and  with  some  of  the  Fellows,  and,  after  many  professions 
of  sympathy  and  firiendship,  began  to  hint  at  a  compromise.  The 
King  could  not  bear  to  be  crossed.  The  college  must  give  way. 
Parker  must  be  admitted.  But  he  was  in  very  bad  he^th.  All 
his  preferments  would  soon  be  vacant  "  Doctor  Hough,"  said 
Penn,  "  may  then  be  Bishop  of  Oxford.  How  should  you  like 
that,  gentlemen  V^  Penn  had  passed  his  life  in  dechuming  against 
a  hireling  ministry.  He  held  that  he  was  bound  to  reftise  the 
payment  of  tithes,  and  this  even  when  he  had  bought  land 
chargeable  with  tithes,  and  had  been  allowed  the  value  of  the 
tithes  in  the  purchase  money.  According  to  his  own  principles, 
he  would  have  committed  a  great  sin  if  he  had  interfered  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  benefice  on  the  most  honourable  terms 
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Ibr  the  most  pious  divine.  Tet  to  suoh  a  degree  had  Im  man- 
Ben  been  corrupted  by  evil  communications,  and  his  understand- 
ing obscured  by  inordinate  zeal  for  a  single  object,  that  he  did 
not  scruple  to  become  a  1»oker  in  simony  <^  a  peculiariy  dis- 
creditable kind,  amd  to  use  a  bishopric  as  a  bait  to  tempt  a  divine 
to  perjury.  Hough  relied  with  civil  contempt  that  he  wanted 
nothing  from  the  crown  but  common  justice.  '^  We  stand,"  he 
said,  "  on  our  statutes  and  our  oaths :  but,  even  setting  aside 
our  statutes  and  oaths,  we  fe^  that  we  have  our  refigion  to  de- 
fend. The  Papists  have  robbed  us  of  University  Cc^ege.  They 
have  robbed  us  of  Christ  Church.  The  fight  is  now  hr  Magda- 
lene.   They  will  soon  have  all  the  rest" 

Penn  was  foolish  enough  to  answer  that  he  reaDy  believed  that 
the  Papists  would  now  be  content.  ^University,"  he  said,  ^^is 
a  pleasant  college.  Christ  Church  is  a  noble  place.  Mag- 
dalene is  a  fine  building.  The  situation  is  convenient.  The 
walks  by  the  river  are  delightful.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
reasonable  they  vrill  be  satisfied  with  these."  This  absurd  avowal 
would  alone  have  made  it  impossible  for  Hough  and  his  brethren 
to  yield.  The  negotiation  was  broken  ofif;  and  the  King  has- 
tened to  make  the  disobedient  know,  as  he  had  threatened,  what 
it  was  to  incur  his  displeasure. 

A  special  commission  was  directed  to  Cartwright^  Bishop  of 
Chester,  to  Wright,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bang's  Bench,  and  to 
Sir  Thomas  Jenner,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  appointing  them 
to  exercise  visitatorial  jurisdiction  over  the  college.  On  the 
twentieth  of  October  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  escorted  by  three 
troops  of  cavalry  with  drawn  swords.  On  the  following  morning 
the  Commissioners  took  their  seats  in  the  hall  of  Magdalene. 
Cartwright  pronounced  a  loyal  oration  which,  a  few  years  before, 
vrould  have  called  forth  the  acclamations  of  an  Oxonian  audience, 
but  which  was  now  heard  with  sullen  indignation.  A  long 
dispute  followed.  The  President  defended  his  rights  with  skill, 
temper,  and  resolution.  He  professed  great  respect  for  the  royal 
authority.  But  he  steadily  maintained  that  he  had  by  the  laws 
of  England  a  freehold  interest  in  the  house  and  revenues  annexed 
to  the  presidency.  Of  that  interest  he  could  not  be  deprived  by 
any  arbitrary  mandate  of  the  Sovereign.  "  Will  you  submit," 
said  the  Bishop,  "  to  our  visitation  ?"  "  I  submit  to  it,"  said  Hough 
with  great  dexterity,  "^^so  fiur  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  laws,  and 
no  feirther."  "  Willyou  deliver  up  the  key  of  your  lodgings  ?" 
said  Cartwright  H!ough  remained  silent  The  question  was 
repeated ;  and  Hough  returned  a  mild  but  resolute  refusal.   The 
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Commissioiiers  pronotmoed  him  an  intnider,  and  charged  the 
Fellows  no  longer  to  recognise  his  authority,  and  to  assist  at  the 
admission  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Ghamodc  eagerly  promised 
obedience;  Smith  returned  an  evasive  answer:  but  we  great 
body  of  the  members  of  the  college  firmly  declared  that  they 
still  regarded  Hough  as  their  rightful  head. 

And  now  Hough  himself  craved  permission  to  address  a  few 
words  to  the  Commissicxiers,  They  consented  with  much  civility, 
perhaps  expecting  from  the  calmness  and  suavity  of  his  manner 
that  he  would  make  some  concession.  "  My  Lords,"  said  he, 
"  you  have  this  day  deprived  me  of  my  freehold :  I  hereby  pro- 
test against  all  your  proceedings  as  illegal,  unjust,  and  null; 
and  I  s^peal  from  you  to  our  sovereign  £)rd  the  King  in  his 
courts  of  justice."  A  loud  murmur  of  applause  arose  from  the 
gownsmen  who  filled  the  hall.  The  Commissioners  were  furious. 
Search  was  made  for  the  offenders,  but  in  vain.  Then  the  rage 
of  the  whole  board  was  turned  against  Hough.  ^^  Do  not  think 
to  hufif  us,  sir,"  cried  Jenner,  punning  on  the  President's  name. 
"I  will  uphold  His  Majesty's  authority,"  said  Wright,  '* while  I 
have  breath  in  my  body.  All  this  comes  of  your  popular  pro- 
test You  have  broken  the  peace.  You  shall  answer  it  in  the 
King's  Bench.  I  bind  you  over  in  one  thousand  pounds  to  ap- 
pear there  next  term.  I  will  see  whether  the  dvil  power  cannot 
manage  you.  If  that  is  not  enough,  you  shall  have  the  military 
too."  In  truth  Oxford  was  in  a  state  which  made  the  Commis- 
sioners not  a  little  uneasy.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  have 
their  carbines  loaded.  It  was  said  that  an  express  was  sent  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  arriviu  of  more  troops. 
No  disturbance  however  took  place.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was 
quietly  installed  by  proxy :  but  only  two  members  of  Magdalene 
College  attended  the  ceremony.  Many  signs  showed  that  the 
spirit  of' resistance  had  spread  to  the  common  people.  The  por- 
ter of  the  college  threw  down  his  keys.  The  butler  refused  to 
scratch  Hough's  name  out  of  the  buttery  book,  and  was  instantly 
dismissed.  No  blacksmith  could  be  found  in  the  whole  city  who 
would  force  the  lock  of  the  President's  lodgmgs.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Commissioners  to  employ  their  own  servants,  who 
broke  open  the  door  with  iron  bars.  The  sermons  which  on  the 
following  Sunday  were  preached  in  the  University  church  were 
full  of  reflections  such  as  stung  Oartwright  to  the  quick,  though 
fiuch  as  he  could  not  discreetly  resent. 

And  h^re,  if  James  had  not  been  in&tuated,  the  matter  might 
have  stopped.  The  Fellows  in  general  were  not  inclined  to  carrr 
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their  fossitaiioe  further.  They  were  of  opinbn  that^  by  reduiing 
to  assist  in  the  admission  of  the  intruder,  they  had  sufficiently 
proved  their  respect  for  their  statutes  and  oaths,  and  that,  since 
he  was  now  in  aetnal  possession,  they  might  justifiably  submit 
to  him  as  dieir  head,  till  he  should  be  removed  by  sentence  of  a 
competent  court  Only  one  Fellow,  Doctor  Fairfax,  refused  to 
yield  even  to  tiiis  extent  The  Commissioners  would  gladly 
have  compromised  the  dispute  on  these  terms ;  and  during  a 
few  hours  there  was  a  truce  which  many  thought  likely  to  end 
in  an  amicable  arrangement ;  but  soon  all  was  again  in  confusion. 
The  Fellows  found  that  the  popular  voice  loudly  accused  them 
of  pusillanimity.  Tlie  townsmen  already  talked  ironically  of  a 
Magdalene  conscience,  and  exclaimed  that  the  brave  Hough  and 
the  honest  Fairfax  bad  been  betrayed  and  abandoned.  Still 
more  annoying  were  the  sneers  of  Obadiah  Walker  and  his 
brother  renegades.  This  then,  said  those  apostates,  was  the  end 
of  all  the  big  words  in  whidi  the  society  had  declared  itself  re- 
solved to  stand  by  its  lawful  President  and  by  its  Protestant 
foith.  While  the  Fellows,  bitteriy  annoyed  by  the  public  cen- 
sure, were  regretting  the  modified  submission  which  they  had 
consented  to  make,  &ey  learned  that  this  submnsion  was  by  no 
means  sadsfiactory  to  the  Esng.  It  was  not  enough,  he  said, 
that  they  <^ered  to  obey  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  as  President  in 
&ct  They  must  distinctly  admit  the  Commission  and  all  that 
had  been  done  under  it  to  be  legal.  They  must  acknowledge 
that  they  had  acted  undutifolly ;  they  must  dedare  t^mselves 
penitent ;  they  must  prmnise  to  behave  better  in  foture,  must 
unplore  His  Majesty's  pardon,  and  lay  themselves  at  his  foet 
Two  Fellows  of  whom  the  King  had  no  complaint  to  make, 
Chamock  and  Smith,  were  excused  from  Ihe  obligation  of  min- 
ing these  di^ading  s^logies. 

Even  James  never  committed  a  grosser  error.  The  Fellows, 
already  angry  with  themselves  for  having  conceded  so  much, 
and  galled  by  the  censure  of  the  world,  eagerly  caught  at  the 
opportunity  whidi  was  now  offered  them  of  r^aining  the  public 
esteem.  With  one  voice  they  declared  that  they  would  never 
ask  pardon  for  being  in  the  right,  or  admit  that  the  visitation 
o(  their  college  and  the  deprivation  of  their  President  had  been 
legal.. 

Then  the  King,  as  he  had  threatened,  laid  on  them  the  whole 
weight  of  his  hand,  lliey  were  by  one  Sweeping  edict  con- 
demned to  expulsion.  Yet  this  punishment  was  not  deemed 
fnffident    It  was  knoiwn  that  many  noblemen  and  g^ntlemett 
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who  possessed  ebnuneh  patronage  w&iM  be  disposed  to  plovide 
for  men  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  the  kws  of  England  and 
the  Protestant  religion.  The  High  Ck>miBis«on  therefore  pro- 
nounced the  ejected  Fellows  incapable  of  ever  holding  any 
church  preferment  Such  of  them  as  were  not  yet  in  holy  orders 
were  pronounced  incapable  of  receiving  the*  clerical  diaracter. 
James  might  enjoy  the  thought  that  he  had  reduced  many  of 
them  from  a  situation  in  which  they  were  surrounded  by  com- 
forts, and  had  before  them  the  fairest  professional  prospects,  to 
hopeless  indigence. 

But  all  these  severities  produced  an  efS^^t  directly  the  oppo- 
site of  that  whidi  he  had  anticipated.  The  spirit  of  Englishmen, 
that  sturdy  spirit  which  i?o  King  of  the  House  of  Stuart  could 
ever  be  taught  by  experience  to  understand,  swelled  up  high 
and  strong  a^inst  injustice.  Oxford,  the  quiet  seat  of  learning 
and  loyalty,  was  in  a  state  resembling  that  of  the  City  of 
London  on  the  morning  after  the  attempt  of  Charles  the  First  to 
seize  the  five  members.  The  Vicechancellor  had  been  asked  to 
dine  with  the  Commissioners  on  the  day  of  thotexpulsion.  He 
refused.  "My  taste,"  he  said,  "differs  from  that  of  Colonel 
Kirke.  I  cannot  eat  my  meals  with  appetite  under  a  gallows." 
The  scholars  refused  to  pull  off  their  caps  to  the  new  rulers  of 
Magdalene  College.  Smith  was  nicknamed  Doctor  Roguery, 
and  was  publicly  insulted  in  a  coffeehouse.  When  Chamodc 
summoned  the  Demies  t6  perform  their  academical  exercises  be- 
fore him,  they  answered  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  law&l 
jgovernors  and  would  submit  to  no  usurped  authority.  They 
assembled  apart  both  for  study  and  for  divine  service.  Attempts 
were  made  to  corrupt  them  by  offers  of  the  lucrative  fellowships 
which  had  just  been  declared  vacant :  but  one  undeigraduate 
after  another  manfully  answered  that  his  eonsdence  would  not 
suffer  him  to  profit  by  injustice.  One  lad  who  was  induced  to 
take  a  fellowship  was  turned  out  of  the  hall  by  the  rest  Youths 
were  invited  from  other  colleges,  but  with  «nall  succesB.  The 
richest  foundation  in  the  kingdom  seemed  to  have  lost  all  attrao* 
tions  for  needy  students.  Meanwhile,  in  London  and  all  over 
the  country,  money  was  collected  for  the  support  of  the  ejected 
Fellows.  The  Princess  of  Orange,  to  the  great  jov  of  all  Prot- 
estants, subscribed  two  hundred  pounds.  Still,  however,  the 
King  held  on  his  course.  The  expulsion  of  the  Fellows  was  soon 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  a  crowd  of  Demies.  All  this  time 
the  new  President  was  fiist  sinking  under  bodily  and  mental 
disease.    He  had  made  a  last  feeble  dOfort  to  serve  the  govem- 
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ment  by  publishing,  at  Uie  very  time  when  the  college  was  in  a 
state  of  open  rebellion  against  his  authority,  a  defence  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  or  rather  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  This  piece  called  forth  many  answers,  and 
particularly  one  from  Burnet,  written  with  extraordinary  vigour 
and  acrimony.  A  few  weeks  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Demies. 
Parker  died  in  the  house  of  which  he  had  violently  taken  pos- 
session. Men  said  l^t  his  heart  was  broken  by  remorse  and 
shame.  He  lies  in  the  beautiful  antechapel  <^  the  coUege :  but 
no  monument  marks  his  grave. 

Then  the  King's  whole  plan  was  carried  into  fiiU  effect  The 
college  was  turned  into  a  Popish  Seminary.  Bonaventure  Gif- 
fard,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Madura,  was  appointed 
President.  The  Roman  Catholic  service  was  performed  in  the 
cbipel.  In  one  day  twelve  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted 
Fellows.  Some  servile  Protestants  applied  for  fellowships,  but 
met  with  refusals.  Smith,  an  enthusiast  in  loyalty,  but  still  a 
sincere  member  of  the  Anglican  Church,  could  not  bear  to  see 
the  altered  aspect  of  the  house.  He  absented  himself;  he  was 
ordered  to  return  into  residence :  he  disobeyed :  he  was  expelled ; 
and  the  work  of  spoliation  was  complete.* 

The  nature  of  the  academical  system  of  England  is  such  that 
no  event  which  seriously  affects  the  interests  and  honour  of 
either  University  can  faU  to  excite  a  strong  feeling  throughout 
the  country.  Every  successive  blow,  therefore,  which  fell  on 
Magdalene  Collie,  was  felt  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  cof^houses  of  London,  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  in  the  closes 
of  aU  the  Cathedral  towns,  in  parsonages  and  manor  houses 
scattered  over  the  remotest  sheirs,  pity  for  the  sufferers  and 
indignation  against  the  government  went  on  growing.  The 
protest  of  Hough  was  everywhere  applauded :  the  forcing  of  his 
door  was  everywhere  mentioned  with  abhorrence :  and  at  length 
the  sentence  of  deprivation  fulminated  against  the  Fellows  dis- 
solved those  ties  once  so  dose  and  dear  which  had  bound  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  House  of  Stuart  Bitter  resentment 
and  cruel  apprehension  took  the  place  of  love  and  confidence. 

*  Proceedings  against  Magdalene  College,  in  Oxoa  for  not  electing 
Anthony  Farmer  president  of  the  said  College,  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials,  Howell's  edition;  Luttrell's  Diary,  June  16.  17.,  Oct  24.,  Dec. 
10. 168*7 ;  Smith's  Narrative ;  Letter  of  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  dated 
Oct  81. 1687  ;  Reresby's  Memoirs ;  Burnetii  699. ;  Cartwright*s  Diary ; 
fitters,  g^.  ^.  Nov.  ^,  Nov. «.  1687. 
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There  was  no  prebendary,  no  rector,  no  vicar,  whose  mind  was 
not  haunted  by  the  thought  that,  however  quiet  his  temper, 
however  obscure  his  situation,  he  mighty  in  a  few  months,  be 
driven  from  his  dwelling  by  an  arbitrary  edict  to  beg  in  a  ragged 
cassock  with  his  wife  and  children,  while  his  freehold,  secured  to 
him  by  laws  of  immemorial  antiquity  and  by  the  royal  word, 
was  occupied  by  some  apostate.  This  then  was  the  reward  of 
that  heroic  loyalty  never  once  found  wanting  through  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fifty  tempestuous  years.  It  was  for  this  that  the  clergy 
had  endured  spoliation  and  persecution  in  the  cause  of  Charles 
the  First.  It  was  for  this  that  they  had  supported  Charles  the 
Second  in  his  hard  contest  with  the  Whig  opposition.  It  was 
fi>r  this  that  they  had  stood  in  the  front  of  Uie  battle  against 
those  who  sought  to  despoil  James  of  his  birthright  To  their 
fidelity  alone  their  oppressor  owed  the  power  which  he  was  now 
employing  to  their  ruin.  They  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
recounting  in  acrimonious  language  all  that  they  had  suffered  at 
the  hand  of  the  Paritan  in  the  day  of  his  power.  Yet  for  the 
Puritan  there  was  some  excuse.  He  was  an  avowed  enemy : 
he  had  wrongs  to  avenge ;  and  even  he,  while  remodelling  tlie 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  country,  and  ejecting  all  who 
would  not  subscribe  his  Covenant,  had  not  been  altogether  with- 
out compassion.  He  had  at  least  granted  to  those  whose  bene- 
fices he  seized  a  pittance  suflScient  to  support  life.  But  the 
hatred  felt  by  the  King  towards  that  Church  which  had  saved 
him  from  exile  and  placed  him  on  a  throne  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  satiated.  Nothing  but  the  utter  ruin  of  his  victims  would 
content  him.  It  was  not  enough  that  they  were  expelled  from 
their  homes  and  stripped  of  their  revenues.  They  found  every 
walk  of  life  towards  which  men  of  their  habits  could  look  for  a 
sttbsbtence  closed  against  them  with  malignant  care,  and  noth- 
ing left  to  them  but  the  precarious  and  degrading  resource  of 
alms. 

The  Anglican  clergy  therefore,  and  that  portion  of  the  laity 
which  was  strongly  attached  to  Protestant  Episcopacy,  now  re- 
garded the  King  with  those  feelings  which  injustice  aggravated 
by  ingratitude  naturaUy  excites.  Yet  had  the  Churchman  still 
many  scruples  of  conscience  and  honour  to  surmount  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  oppose  the  government  by  force.  He 
had  been  taught  that  passive  obedience  was  enjoined  without 
restriction  or  exception  by  the  divide  law.  He  had  professed 
this  opinion  ostentatiously.  He  had  treated  with  contempt  the 
ft^igg^tioQ  that  an  extreme  case  might  possibly  arise  whic& 
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would  justify  a  people  in  drawing  the  sword  against  legal  tjfa&nj. 
Both  principle  and  shame  therefore  restrained  him  £rom  imitating 
the  example  of  the  rebellious  Roundheads,  while  any  hqpe  of  a 
peaceful  and  legal  deliverance  remained ;  and  such  a  hope  might 
reasonably  be  cherished  as  long  as  the  Princess  of  Orange  stood 
next  in  succession  to  the  crown.  K  he  would  but  endure  with 
patience  this  trial  of  his  faith,  the  laws  of  nature  would  soon  do 
for  him  what  he  could  not,  without  sin  and  dishonour,  do  for 
himself.  The  wnwgs  oi  the  Church  would  be  redressed ;  her 
property  and  dignity  would  be  fenced  by  new  guarantees ;  and 
those  wicked  ministers  who  had  injured  and  insulted  her  in  tha 
day  of  her  adversity  would  be  signally  punished. 

The  event  to  which  the  Church  of  England  looked  forward  as 
to  an  honourable  and  peaceful  termination  of  h&t  troubles  was 
one  of  which  even  the  most  reckless  members  of  thd  Jesuitioai 
eabal  could  not  think  without  painful  apprehensions.  If  their 
master  should  die,  leaving  them  no  better  security  against  the 
penal  laws  than  a  declaration  which  the  general  voice  of  the 
nation  pronounced  to  be  a  nullity,  if  a  Parliament,  animated  by 
the  same  spirit  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Parhamehts  dt 
Charies  the  Second,  should  assemble  round  the  throne. of  a  Proi* 
estant  sovereign,  was  it  not  probable  that  a  terrible  retributioa 
would  be  exacted,  that  the  old  laws  against  Popery  would  be 
rigidly  enforced,  and  that  new  laws  still  more  severe  would  be 
added  to  the  statute  book  ?  The  evil  counsellors  had  long  been 
tormented  by  these  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  K>me  of  them 
had  contemplated  strange  and  desp^ate  remedies.  James  had 
scarcely  mounted  the  throne  when  it  began  to  be  whispered 
about  Whitehall  that,  if  the  Lady  Anne  would  turn  Roman 
Catholic,  it  might  hot.be  impossible,  with  the  help  of  Lewis,  to 
transfer  to  her  the  birthright  of  her  elder  sister.  At  the  French 
embassy  this  scheme  was  warmly  approved;  and  Bonrepaux 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  assent  of  James  would  be  easily 
obtained.*  Soon,  however,  it  became  manifest  that  Anne  was 
unalterably  attached  to  the  Established  Churdli.  All  thou^ 
of  making  her  Queen  was  therefore  rehnqmshed.  Nevertheless, 
a  small  knot  of  &natics  still  continued  to  cherish  a  wild  hope 
that  they  might  be  able  to  change  the  order  of  succession.    The 

*  "  Quaad  on  eonnoit  le  dedans  de  cette  oonr  aussi  intimement  que 
je  la  comiois,  on  peat  croire  que  aa  Kajeete  Britaimique  donnera  yo- 
Vontiers  dans  cea  aortea  de  projets.''—- Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  March 
^  1686. 
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plan  formed  by  tlioBe  men  vm  set  fortih  in  •  BBimito  of  whieh  a 
rude  French  translation  has  been  preserved.  It  was  to  be  hoped, 
they  said,  that  the  King  might  be  able  to  establish  the  tnw 
faith  without  lesorting  to  extremities;  bat  in  iiie  worst  event, 
he  might  leave  his  crown  at  the  disposal  of  Lewis.  It  was  betp 
ter  for  Englishmen  to  be  the  vassals  of  France  than  the  slaves 
of  the  Devil.*  This  extraordinary  document  was  handed  about 
from  Jesuit  to  Jesuit^  and  from  courtier  to  courtier,  till  some 
eminent  Koman  Catholics,  in  whom  bigotry  had  not  extinguish- 
ed patriotism,  furnished  the  Dutch  ambassador  with  a  copy.  He 
put  the  paper  into  the  hand  <^  James.  James,  greatly  agitated, 
pronounced  it  a  vile  iorgery  contrived  by  some  pamphleteer  in 
Holland.  Hie  Dutch  minister  resolutely  answered  that  he  could 
prove  the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of  several  distinguished 
members  of  His  Majesty^s  ovm  Church,  nay,  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  writer,  who,  after  all,  had 
only  written  what  many  priests  and  many  busy  politicians  said 
every  day  in  the  galleries  of  the  palace.  The  King  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  ask  who  the  writer  was,  but^  abandoning 
the  charge  of  forgery,  protested,  with  g^reat  vehemence  and  bo« 
lemnity,  that  no  thought  of  diednheritinff  his  eldest  daughter 
had  ever  crossed  his  mind.  "  Nobody,"  he  said,  '*  ever  dared  to 
faint  at  such  a  thing  to  me.  I  never  would  hsten  to  it  God 
does  not  command  us  to  propagate  the  true  religion  by  injustice ; 
and  this  would  be  the  foulest  the  most  unnatural  injustioe.^f 
Notwithstanding  all  these  professions,  Barillon,  a  few  days  later, 
xeported  to  his  court  Uuit  James  had  begun  to  listen  to  sug« 
gestions  respecting  a  change  in  the  order  of  succession,  that  the 
question  was  doubtless  a  delicate  one,  but  that  there  was  reason 
to  hope  that,  with  time  and  management,  a  way  might  be  found 
to  settle  the  crown  on  some  Roman  CathoHo  to  the  exdusion  of 
the  two  Princesses.!    During  mimy  mcmths  this  subject  con* 

*  '*  Que,  ouand  pour  ^tablir  la  reUgion  Oatholique  et  pour  la  oonfir- 
mer  icy,  il  (Jamest  devroit  se  rendre  en  quelque  &9011  dependant  de  la 
France,  et  mettre  la  ddcision  de  la  successioii  k  la  couronne  entre  les 
mains  de  oe  monarque  1&,  qu'il  seroit  6blig6  de  le  fiiire,  parcequ'il  Tau< 
droit  mieuz  pour  ses  suiets  quails  devinssent  vassaux  du  Roy  de  France, 
6tant  Cathobques,  que  de  demeurer  comme  esdaves  du  Diable."  This 
paper  is  in  the  archives  of  both  France  and  Holland. 

t  Citters,  Aug.  -ft-  Vh  1686 ;  Barillon,  Aug.  H- 

X  Barillon,  Sept  ijf-  1686.  '^La  succession  est  une  mati&re  fort  deli- 
cate &  traiter.  J  e  sais  pourtant  qu'on  en  parle  au  Roy  d' Angleterre,  et 
qu'ou  ne  desespdre  pas  aveo  le  temps  de  trouyer  det  moyens  pour  &ir« 
(oaser  la  oooronne  sor  la  tdte  d'un  h6ritier  GathftUque.** 
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tinued  to  be  disciiBsed  bj  the  fiercest  and  moBt  extravagant  Pa- 
pists about  the  court ;  and  candidates  for  the  regal  office  were 
actually  named.* 

It  is  not  probable  however  that  James  ever  meant  to  take  a 
course  so  insane.  He  must  have  known  that  England  would 
never  bear  for  a  single  day  the  yoke  of  an  usurper  who  was  also 
a  Papist,  and  that  any  attempt  to  set  aside  the  Lady  Mary  would 
have  been  widistood  to  the  death,  both  by  all  those  who  had 
supp(»led  the  Exclusion  BiU,  and  by  all  those  who  had  opposed 
it  There  is  however  no  doubt  that  the  King  was  an  accomplice 
in  a  plot  less  absurd,  but  not  less  unjustifiable  against  the  rights 
of  his  children.  Tyrconnel  had,  with  his  master's  approbation, 
made  arrangements  for  separating  Ireland  from  the  empire,  and 
for  placing  her  under  the  protection  of  Lewis,  as  soon  as  the 
crown  should  devolve  on  a  Protestant  sovereign.  Bonrepaux 
had  been  consulted,  had  imparted  the  design  to  his  court, 
and  had  been  instructed  to  assure  Tjrrconnel  that  France  would 
lend  effectual  aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  project,  f 
These  transactions,  which,  though  perhaps  not  in  all  parts  accu* 
rately  known  at  the  Hague,  were  strongly  suspected  tliere,  must 
not  be  left  out  of  the  account  if  we  would  pass  a  just  judgment 
on  the  course  pursued  a  few  months  later  by  the  Princess  of 
Orange.  Those  who  pronounce  her  guilty  of  a  breach  of  filial 
duty  must  admit  that  her  fault  was  at  least  greatly  extenuated 
by  ner  wrongs.  If,  to  serve  the  cause  of  her  religion,  she  broke 
through  the  most  sacred  ties  of  consanguinity,  she  only  followed 
her  father's  example.  8he  did  not  assist  to  depose  him  till  he 
had  conspired  to  disinherit  her. 

Scarcely  had  Bonrepaux  been  informed  that  Lewis  had  re- 
solved to  assist  the  enterprise  of  Tyrconnel  when  all  thoughts  of 
that  enterprise  were  abandoned.     James  had  caught  the  first 

*  Bonrepaux,  July  i+'  1687. 

t  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  ^^*  1687.  I  will  quote  a  few  words 
from  this  most  remarkable  despatch:  *' Je  89ay  bien  certainement  que 
rintention  du  Roy  d'Angleterre  est  de  faire  perdre  cei  royaume  (Ireland) 
a  son  successeur,  et  de  le  fortifier  en  sorte  que  tous  ses  sujets  Catho- 
liques  y  puissent  avoir  un  asile  assur^.  Son  projet  est  de  mettre  lea 
cboses  en  cet  estat  dans  le  cours  de  cinq  annees.'*  In  the  Secret  Con- 
sults of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland,  prmted  in  1690,  there  is  a  passage 
which  shows  that  this  negotiation  md  not  been  kept  strictly  secret 
"  Though  the  King  kept  it  private  from  most  of  his  council,  yet  certain  it 
is  that  he  had  promised  the  French  Ein^  the  disposal  of  that  govern- 
ment and  kingdom  when  things  had  attained  to  that  growth  as  to  be  fit 
to  bear  it" 
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glimpse  of  a  hope  which  elated  and  delighted  him*    The  Queen 
was  with  child. 

Before  the  end  of  Octoher  1687  the  great  news  hegan  to  he 
whispered.  It  was  ohserved  that  Her  Majesty  had  ahsented 
herself  from  some  public  ceremomes  on  the  plea  of  indisposition. 
It  was  said  that  many  relics,  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary 
virtue,  had  been  hung  about  her.  Soon  the  story  made  its  way 
from  the  palace  to  the  coffeehouses  of  the  capital,  and  spread 
Cast  over  the  country.  By  a  very  small  minority  the  rumour 
was  welcomed  with  joy.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  listened 
with  mingled  derision  and  fear.  There  was  indeed  nothing  very 
extraordinary  in  what  had  happened.  The  King  had  just  com- 
pleted his  fif^-fourth  year.  The  Queen  was  in  the  summer  of  life. 
She  had  already  borne  four  ehildren  who  had  died  young ;  and 
long  afterwards  she  was  delivered  of  another  child  whom  nobody 
had  any  interest^in  treating  as  supposititious,  and  who  was  there- 
fore never  said  to  be  so.  As,  however,  five  years  had  elapsed 
since  her  last  pregnancy,  the  people,  under  the  influence  of  that 
delusion  which  leads  men  to  believe  what  they  wish,  had  ceased 
to  entertain  any  apprehension  that  she  would  give  an  heir  to  the 
throne.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  seemed  more  natural  and 
probable  than  that  the  Jesuits  should  have  contrived  a  pious 
fraud.  It  was  certain  that  they  must  consider  the  accession  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which 
could  befall  their  Church.  It  was  equally  certain  that  they 
would  not  be  very  scrupulous  about  doing  whatever  might  be 
necessary  to  save  their  Church  from  a  great  calamity.  In  hooka 
written  by  eminent  members  of  the  S^ety,  and  Ucensed  by  its 
rulers,  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that  means  even  more  shock- 
ing to  all  notions  of  justice  and  humanity  than  the  introduction 
of  a  spurious  heir  into  a  fitmily  might  lawfuUv  be  emj^yed  for 
ends  less  important  than  the  conversion  of  a  heretical  kingdom* 
It  had  got  abroad  that  some  of  the  Bang's  advisers,  and  even  the 
King  himself  had  meditated  schemes  for  defrauding  the  Lady 
Mary,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  her  rightful  inheritance.  A 
suspicion,  not  indeed  well  founded,  but  by  no  means  so  absurd 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  took  possession  of  the  public  mind. 
The  folly  of  some  Roman  Catholics  confirmed  the  vulgar  preju- 
dice. They  spoke  of  the  auspicious  event  as  strange,  as  miracu- 
lous, as  an  exertion  of  the  same  Divine  power  which  had  made 
Sarah  proud  and  happy  in  Isaac,  and  had  ^ven  Samuel  to  the 
prayers  of  Hannah.  Mary^s  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Modena^ 
had  hitely  died.    A  short  time  before  her  death,  she  had,  it  was 
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•aid,  implored  the  Vngiii  of  Loretto,  ivkih  larvwitTowB  and  nA. 
offerings,  to  bestow  a  son  on  James.  The  King  himsetf  had,  m 
the  preceding  August,  turned  aside  from  his  progress  to  visit  the 
Holy  Well,  and  luid  there  besought  Saint  Winifred  to  obt»n  for 
him  that  boon  without  which  his  great  designs  for  the  propag»« 
tion  of  the  true  fidth  could  be  but  imperfectly  executed,  llie 
'  imprudent  eealots  who  dwelt  on  these  tales  foret<^d  with  confi* 
dence  that  the  unborn  infant  would  be  a  boy,  and  oiietred  to 
book  their  opinion  by  kying  twenty  guineas  to  one.  Heaven, 
they  affirmed,  would  not  have  interfered  but  lor  a  great  end« 
One  fioiatio  announced  that  Uie  Queen  would  mve  Inrih  to 
twins,  of  whom  the  eldest  would  be  King  of  Enffbnd,  and  the 
younger  Pope  of  Rome.  Mary  could  not  conceal  the  delight  with 
which  she  heard  this  prophecy ;  aud  her  ladies  found  that  they 
could  not  gratify  her  more  than  by  talking  of  it.  The  Roman 
Catholics  would  have  acted  VKwe  wisely  if  they  had  spoken  of 
the  pregnancy  as  of  a  natural  event,  and  if  they  had  borne  with 
moderation  their  unexpected  good  fortune.  Their  insolent 
triumph  excited  the  popular  indignation.  Thar  predictions 
strengthened  the  popular  suspicions.  From  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Denmark  down  to  porters  and  laundresses  nobody 
alluded  to  the  promised  birth  without  a  sneer.  The  wits  of  Lon- 
don described  Che  new  miracle  in  rhymes  which,  it  may  well  be 
supposed,  were  not  the  most  delicate.  The  rough  country  squires 
roared  with  laughter  if  they  met  with  any  person  simple  enough 
to  believe  that  the  Qaeea  was  really  likely  to  be  again  a  mother. 
A  royal  proclamation  appeared  commanding  the  deigy  to  read 
a  form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  which  h^  been  prepared  for 
this  joyful  occasion  by  Crewe  and  Sprat  The  deitgy  obeyed : 
but  it  was  observed  that  the  congregations  made  no  responses 
and  showed  no  signs  of  reverence.  Soon  in  all  the  coffeehouses 
was  handed  about  a  brutal  lampoon  on  the  courtly  prelates 
whose  pens  the  King  had  employed.  Mother  East  had  also  a 
full  share  of  abuse.  Into  that  homely  monosyllable  our  anoes- 
tors  had  degraded  the  name  of  the  great  house  of  Este  which 
reigned  at  Modena.* 

The  new  hope  which  elated  the  King's  spirits  was  mingled 
with  many  fears.    Something  more  than  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of 

*  CitterB,  g^.  ^7^=  1687;  the  Princess  Anne  to  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  March  14  and  20.  168f ;  Barillon,  Dec  -^^  1697;  Rerolntion 
Politics ;  the  song  "Two  Toms  and  a  Natf*  Johnstone,  April  4. 1688; 
Seoret  OoBsoltsef  the  Romiih  Party  in  Ireland,  1890. 
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Wales  was  necessary  to  the  saccess  of  the  plans  formed  by  the  Je^ 
Hitical  party.  It  was  not  very  likely  that  James  would  live  till  his 
son  should  be  of  age  to  exercise  the  regal  functions.  The  law  had 
made  no  provision  for  the  case  of  a  minority.  The  reigning  sov^ 
ereign  was  not  competent  to  make  provision  for  sndi  a  case  by 
will.  The  legislature  only  could  supply  the  defect  If  James 
dbould  die  before  the  defect  had  been  supplied,  leaving  a  succes- 
sor of  tender  years,  the  supreme  power  would  undoubtedly  de* 
volve  on  Protestante.  Those  Tories  who  held  most  firmly  the 
doctrine  that  nothing  could  justify  them  in  resisting  their  liege 
lord  would  have  no  scruple  about  drawing  their  swords  against 
a  Popish  woman  who  should  dare  to  tisuip  the  guardianship  of 
the  realnv  and  of  the  infant  sovereign.  Tiie  result  of  a  contest 
could  scarcely  be  matter  of  doubt  The  Prince  of  Orange,  or 
his  wife,  would  be  Regent  The  young  King  would  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  heretical  instructors,  whose  arts  might  speedily 
effiice  from  his  mind  the  impressions  which  might  have  been 
made  on  it  in  the  nursery.  He  might  prove  another  Edward 
the  Sixth ;  and  the  blessing  granted  to  the  intercession  of  the 
Vir^n  Mother  and  of  St.  Winifred  might  be  turned  into  a  curse.* 
This  was  a  danger  against  which  nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment could  be  a  security ;  and  to  obtain  such  an  Act  was  not 
easy.  Everything  seemed  to  indicate  that,  if  the  Houses  were 
convoked,  they  would  come  up  to  Westminster  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  1640.  The  event  of  the  county  elections  could  hardly 
l^  doubted.  The  whole  body  of  freeholders,  high  and  low, 
clerical  ^nd  lay,  was  strongly  excited  against  the  government 
In  the  great  majority  of  those  towns  where  the  right  of  voting 
depended  on  the  payment  of  local  taxes,  or  on  the  occupation 
of  a  tenement,  no  courtly  candidate  could  dare  to  show  his  &ee. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  returned  by 
members  of  municipal  corporations.  These  corporations  had 
recently  been  remodelled  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Whigs  and  Dissenters.  More  than  a  hundred 
constituent  bodies  had  been  deprived  of  their  charters  by  tribu- 
nals devoted  to  the  crown,  or  had  been  induced  to  avert  com* 

*  The  king's  Ymeasm^tss  on  this  subject  is  strongly  described  W  Ron- 
qiiillo,  Dec  -f}.  1688.  "  Vn  Principe  de  Vales  y  un  Duque  de  York  y 
otro  di  Lochaosiema  ^Lancaster,  I  suppose,)  no  bastan  a  f educir  la 
gente ;  porque  el  Bey  tiene  54  aiios,  y  vendra  a  morir,  dejando  los  hijos 
pequelios,  y  que  entonces  el  reyno  se  apoderara  dellos,  y  los  nombrara 
tutor,  y  los  e<iucara  en  la  religion  protestante,  contra  la  disposicion  que 
dejare  el  Rey,  y  la  autoridad  de  la  Reyna." 
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palsorf  disfranchisement  by  voluntary  surrender.  Every  Mayor, 
every  AldermlEui,  every  Town  Clerk,  from  Berwick  to  Helstonci 
was  a  Tory  and  a  Churchman  :  but  Tories  and  Churchmen  were 
now  no  longer  devoted  to  the  sovereign.  The  new  municipal- 
ities were  more  unmanageable  than  the  old  munidpalities  had 
ever  been,  and  would  undoubtedly  return  representatives  whose 
first  act  would  be  to  impeach  all  the  Popish  Privy  Councillors, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  High  Commission. 

In  the  Lords  the  prospect  was  scarcely  less  gloomy  than  in 
the  Commons.  Among  the  temporal  peers  it  was  certain  that 
an  immense  majority  would  be  against  the  Eang's  measures : 
and  on  that  episcopal  bench,  which  seven  years  before  had 
unanimously  supported  him  against  those  who  had  attempted  to 
deprive  him  of  his  birthright^  he  could  now  look  for  support 
only  to  four  of  five  sycoph^ts  despised  by  their  profession  and 
by  their  country.* 

To  all  men  not  utterly  blinded  by  passion  these  difEksulties 
appeared  insuperable.  The  most  unscrupulous  slaves  of  power 
showed  signs  of  uneasiness.  Dryden  muttered  that  the  King 
would  only  make  matters  worse  by  trying  to  mend  them,  ana 
sighed  for  the  days  of  the  careless  and  goodnatured  Charles.f 
Even  Jeffireys  wavered.  As  long  as  he  was  poor,  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  face  oblpquy  and  public  hatred  for  lucare.  But  he 
had  now,  by  corruption  and  extortion,  accumulated  great  riches; 
and  he  was  more  anxious  to  secure  them  than  to  increase  them. 
His  slackness  drew  on  him  a  sharp  reprimand  from  the  royal 
lips.  In  dread  of  being  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal,  he  prom- 
ised whatever  was  required  of  him :  but  Barillon,  in  reporting 
this  circumstance  to  Lewis,  remarked  that  the  King  of  England 
could  place  little  reliance  on  any  man  who  had  anySiing  to  lose.| 

*  Three  lists  framed  at  this  time  are  extant;  one  in  ih.e  Frencih  ar- 
chives,  the  other  two  in  the  archives  of  the  Pcnrtland  fSeunily.  In  these 
lists  every  peer  is  entered  under  one  of  three  heads,  For  the  Repeal  of 
the  Test,  Against  ihe  Repeal,  and  Doubtful  According  to  one  list  the 
numbers  were,  81  for,  86  against,  and  20  doubtful ;  according  to  ano- 
ther, 83  for,  87  against,  and  19  doubtful ;  according  to  the  third,  85  for, 
92  against,  and  10  doubtful  Copies  of  the  three  Usts  are  in  the  Mack- 
intosh MSS. 

f  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  letter  of  Dryden  to  Ethere^e, 
dated  Feb.  1688.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  print  "  Oh," 
says  Dryden,  "that  our  monarch  would  encourage  noble  idleness  by  his 
own  example,  as  he  of  blessed  memory  did  before  him.  For  my  mind 
misgives  me  that  he  will  not  much  advance  his  affiedrs  by  stirring.*' 

t  Barillon,  ^  1687. 
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Nevertiheless  James  detennined  to  persevere.  The  sanctioii  of 
a  Parliament  was  n^icessary  to  his  system.  The  sanction  of  a 
free  and  lawful  Parliament  it  was  evidently  impossible  to  obtain : 
but  it  might  not  be  altogether  impossible  to  bring  togeUier  by 
corruption,  by  intimidation,  by  violent  exertions  of  prerogative, 
by  fraudulent  distortions  of  law,  an  assembly  which  might  call 
itself  a  Parliament,  and  might  be  willing  to  register  any  edict 
of  the  Sovereign.  Returning  officers  must  be  appointed  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  pretence  to  declare  the 
King's  friends  duly  elected.  Every  placeman,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  must  be  made  to  understand  that,  if  he  wished  to 
retain  his  office,  he  must,  at  this  juncture,  support  the  throne  by 
his  vote  and  interest,  liie  High  Commission  meanwhile  would 
keep  its  eye  on  the  clergy.  The  boroughs,  which  had  just  been 
remodelled  to  serve  one  turn,  might  be  remodelled  again  to 
serve  another.  By  such  means  the  King  hoped  to  obain  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Upper  House  would 
then  be  at  his  mercy.  He  had  undoubtedly  by  law  the  power 
of  creating  peers  without  limit :  and  this  power  he  was  frdly 
determined  to  use.  He  did  not  wish,  and  indeed  no  sovereign 
can  wish,  to  make  the  highest  honour  which  is  in  the  gift  of  Se 
crown  worthless.  He  cherished  the  hope  that,  by  calling  up 
some  heirs  apparent  to  the  assembly  in  which  they  must  ulti- 
mately sit,  and  by  conferring  English  titles  on  some  Scotch  and 
Irish  Ijords,  he  might  be  able  to  secure  a  majority  without  en- 
nobling new  men  in  such  numbers  as  to  bring  ridicule  on  the 
coronet  and  the  ermine.  But  there  was  no  extremity  to  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  go  in  case  of  necessity.  When  in  a 
large  company  an  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  peers  would 
prove  intractable,  "Oh,  silly,"  cried  Sunderland,  turning  to 
Churchill ;  **your  troop  of  guards  shall  be  caUed  up  to  the  llovm 
of  Lords."  * 

Having  determined  to  pack  a  Parliament,  James  set  himself 
energetically  and  methodically  to  work.  A  proclamation  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette,  announdng  that  the  King  had  determined 
to  revise  the  Commissions  of  Peace  and  of  Lieutenancy,  and  to 
retain  in  public  employment  only  such  gentlemen  as  should  be 
disposed  to  support  his  policy.f  A  conunittee  of  seven  Privy 
Councillors  sate  at  Whitehall,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating — 

*  Told  by  liord  Bradford,  who  was  present^  to  Dartmovth;  note  on 
Bomet,  i  *l6b. 
t  London  Gaxette,  Dec.  12. 1687. 
VOL.  TI. — L 
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Bttch  was  tlie  phrase — ^the  munieipal  ccnrporations.  In  this  oont- 
mittee  Jeffreys  alone  represented  the  Protestant  interest.  Powia 
alone  represented  the  moderate  Roman  Oatholies.  AH  the  othei 
members  belonged  to  the  Jesuitical  faction.  Among  them  was 
Petre^  who  had  just  been  sworn  of  the  Council.  Till  he  took  his 
seat  at  the  board,  his  elevation  had  been  kept  as  a  profound  se 
cret  from  everybody  but  Sunderland.  The  public  indignation  at 
this  new  violation  of  the  law  was  clamorously  expressed :  and  it 
was  remarked  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  even  louder  in 
censure  than  the  Protestants.  The  vain  and  ambitious  Jesuit 
was  now  charged  with  the  business  of  destroying  and  recon- 
structing half  the  constituent  bodies  in  the  kingdom.  Under 
the  committee  of  Privy  Councillors  a  subcommittee  consisting 
of  bustling  agents  less  eminent  in  rank  was  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  details.  Local  subcommittees  of  regulators  all 
over  Uie  country  corresponded  with  the  central  board  at  West- 
minster.* 

The  persons  on  whom  James  chiefly  relied  for  assistance  in 
his  new  and  arduous  enterprise  were  the  Lords  Lieutenants.. 
Every  Lord  Lieutenant  received  written  orders  directing  him  to 
go  down  immediately  into  his  county.  There  he  was  to  sum- 
mon before  him  all  his  deputies,  and  all  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  to  put  to  them  a  series  of  interrogations  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  they  would  act  at  a;  genera! 
election.  He  was  to  take  down  the  answers  in  waiting,  and  to. 
transmit  them  to  the  government.  He  was  to  furnish  a  list  of 
such  Roman  Catholics,  and  such  Protestant  Dissenters,  as  might 
be  best  qualifled  for  the  bench  and  for  commands  in  the  militia. 
He  was  also  to  examine  into  the  state  of  all  the  boroughs  in 
his  county,  and  to  make  such  reports  as  might  be  necessary  to 
guide  the  operations  of  the  board  of  regulators.  It  was  in- 
timated to  him  that  he  must  himself  perform  these  duties, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  delegate  them  to  any 
other  person.f 

The  first  effect  produced  by  these  orders  would  have  at  once 
sobered  a  prince  less  infatuated  than  James.  Half  the  Lords 
T'ieutenants  of  England  peremptorily  refused  to  stoop  to  the 
odious  service  which  was  required  of  them.  They  were  imme- 
diately dismissed.    AH  those  who  incurred  this  glorious  disgrace 

*  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay^  Nov.  H.;  Oitters,  Nov.  if*  J  Lords'  Jour 
naLs,  Bee.  20. 1689. 
t  Oitters,  2^  leSt. 
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were  peers  of  high  consideration ;  and  all  had  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  firm  supporters  of  monarchy.  Some  names  in  the 
list  deserve  especial  notice. 

The  noblest  subject  in  England,  and  indeed,  as  Englishmen 
loved  to  say,  the  noblest  subject  in  Europe,  was  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
twentieth  and  last  of  the  old  Earls  of  Oxford.  He  derived  his 
title  through  an  uninterrupted  male  descent  from  a  time  when 
'  the  families  of  Howard  and  Seymour  were  still  obscure,  when 
the  Nevilles  and  Percies  enjoyed  only  a  provincial  celebrity,  and 
when  even  the  great  name  of  Plantagenet  had  not  yet  been 
heard  in  England.  One  chief  of  the  house  of  De  Vere  had 
held  high  command  at  Hastings :  another  had  marched,  with 
Godfrey  and  Tancred,  over  heaps  of  slaughtered  Moslem,  to  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ  The  first  Earl  of  Oxford  had  been  minister 
of  Henry  Beauclerc.  The  third  Earl  had  been  conspicuous 
among  the  Lords  who  extorted  the  Great  Charter  from  John. 
The  seventh  Earl  had  fought  bravely  at  Cressy  and  Poictiers. 
The  thirteenth  Earl  had,  through  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
been  the  chief  of  the  party  of  tiie  Red  Rose,  and  had  led  the 
van  on  the  decisive  day  of  Bosworth.  The  seventeenth  Earl 
had  shone  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  won  for  himself  an 
honourable  place  among  the  early  masters  of  English  poetry. 
The  nineteenth  Earl  had  &Ilen  in  arms  for  the  Protestant  religion 
and  for  the  liberties  of  Europe  under  the  walls  of  Maestricht 
His  son  Aubrey,  in  whom  clc^  the  longest  and  most  illustri- 
ous line  of  nobles  that  England  has  seen,  a  man  of  loose  morals, 
but  of  inoffensive  temper  and  of  courtly  manners,  was  Lord  Lieut- 
enant of  Essex,  and  Colonel  of  the  Blues.  His  nature  was  not 
factious ;  and  his  interest  inclined  him  to  avoid  a  rupture  with 
the  court ;  for  his  estate  was  encumbered,  and  his  military  com- 
mand lucrative.  He  was  summoned  to  the  royal  closet ;  and 
an  explicit  declaration  of  his  intentions  was  demanded  from 
him.  "  Sir,*'  answered  Oxford,  "  I  will  stand  by  your  Majesty 
against  all  enemies  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.  But  this  is 
matter  of  conscience,  and  I  cannot  comply."  He  was  instantly 
deprived  of  his  lieutenancy  and  of  his  regiment.* 

*  Halstead's  Succinci  Genealo|^  of  the  Family  of  Vere,  1686 ;  Ool- 
Una's  Historical  CoUectioiM.  See  in  the  Lords'  Journals,  and  in  Jones's 
Reports,  the  prooeedings  rejecting  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  in  Mardi 
and  April  162^.  The  ezordiam  of  the  speech  of  Iiord  Chief  Justice 
Crew  is  among  the  finest  specimens  of  tlM  anaeat  EngUsh  elpqaeqcfi. 
Cittorfl,Peh.T2^.  1W8.       *^ 
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Inferior  in  antiquity  and  splendour  to  the  house  of  De  Vere, 
but  to  the  house  of  De  Vere  alone,  was  the  house  of  Talbot 
Ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  Talbots  had  sate 
among  the  peers  of  the  realm.  The  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  had 
been  bestowed,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on  John  Talbot,  the 
antagonist  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  He  had  been  long  remem- 
bered by  his  countrymen  with  tenderness  and  reverence  as  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  those  warriors  who  had  striven  to  erect 
a  great  English  empire  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The 
stubborn  courage  which  he  had  shown  in  the  midst  of  disasters 
had  made  him  an  object  of  interest  greater  than  more  fortunate 
captains  had  inspired,  and  his  death  had  furnished  a  singularly 
touching  scene  to  our  early  stage.  His  posterity  had,  during 
two  centuries,  flourished  in  great  honour.  The  head  of  the 
family  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  was  Francis,  the  eleventh 
Earl,  a  Roman  Catholic.  His  death  had  been  attended  by 
circumstances  such  as,  even  in  those  licentious  times  which 
immediately  followed  the  down&ll  of  the  Puritan  tyranny,  had 
moved  men  to  horror  and  pity.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  in 
the  course  of  his  vagrant  amours  was  for  a  moment  attracted  by 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  She  was  easily  won.  Her  lord 
challenged  the  gallant,  and  fell.  '  Some  said  that  the  abandoned 
woman  witnessed  the  combat  in  man's  attire,  and  others  that 
she  clasped  her  victorious  lover  to  her  bosom  while  his  shirt  was 
still  dripping  with  the  blood  of  her  husband.  The  honours  of 
the  murdered  man  descended  to  his  in&nt  son  Charles.  As  the 
orphan  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  it  was  generally  acknowledged 
that  of  the  young  nobility  of  England  none  had  been  so  ri<3ily 
gifted  by  nature.  His  person  was  pleasing,  his  temper  singularly 
sweet,  his  parts  such  as,  if  he  had  been  born  in  a  humble  rank, 
might  well  have  raised  him  to  the  height  of  civil  greatness.  All 
these  advantages  he  had  so  improved  that,  before  he  was  of  age, 
he  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  and  finest 
scholars  of  his  time.  His  learning  is  proved  by  notes  which  are 
still  extant  in  his  handwriting  on  books  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  literature.  He  spoke  French  like  a  gentleman  of  Lewis's 
bedchamber,  and  Italian  like  a  citizen  of  Florence.  It  was 
bnpossible  that  a  youth  of  such  parts  should  not  be  amdous  to 
understand  the  grounds  on  which  his  family  had  refiised  to  con- 
form 'to  the  rehgion  of  the  state.  He  studied  the  disputed 
points  closely,  submitted  his  doubts  to  priests  of  his  own  faith, 
laid  their  answers  before  Tillot»on,  weighed  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  long  and  attentively,  and!,  alitor  an  investigation  which 
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occupied  two  years,  declared  himself  a  Protestant.  The  Church 
of  England  welcomed  the  illustrious  convert  with  delight  His 
popularity  was  great,  and  became  greater  when  it  was  known 
that  royal  solicitations  and  promises  had  been  vainly  employed 
to  seduce  him  back  to  the  superstition  which  he  had  abjured. 
The  character  of  the  young  Earl  did  not  however  develope  itself 
in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory  to  those  who  had  borne  the  chief 
part  in  his  conversion.  His  morals  by  no  means  escaped  the 
contagion  of  fashionable  libertinism.  In  truth  the  shock  which 
had  overturned  his  early  prejudices  had  at  the  same  time  unfixed 
all  his  opinions,  and  left  him  to  the  unchecked  guidance  of  his 
feelings.  But,  though  his  principles  were  unsteady,  his  impulses 
were  so  generous,  his  temper  so  bland,  his  manners  so  gracious 
and  easy,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him.  He  was  early 
called  the  King  of  Hearts,  and  never,  through  a  long,  eventful, 
and  chequered  life,  lost  his  right  to  that  name.* 

Shrewsbury  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Staffordshire  and  Colonel 
of  one  of  the  regiments  of  horse  which  had  been  raised  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Western  insurrection.  He  now  refused  to  act' 
under  the  board  of  regulators,  and  was  deprived  of  both  his 
commissions. 

None  of  the  English  nobles  enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of  pub- 
lic favour  than  Charles  Sackville  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  was  indeed 
a  remarkable  man.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  most 
notorious  libertines  of  the  wild  time  which  followed  the  Restora- 
tion. He  had  been  the  terror  of  the  City  watch,  had  passed 
many  nights  in  the  round  house,  and  had  at  lea^t  once  occupied 
a  cell  in  Newgate.  His  passion  for  Betty  Morrice,  and  for  Nell 
Gwynn,  who  called  him  her  Charles  the  First,  had  given  no 
small  amusement  and  scandal  to  the  town.f  Yet,  in  the  midst 
of  follies  and  vices,  his  courageous  spirit,  his  fine  understanding, 
and  his  natural  goodness  of  heart,  had  been  conspicuous.  Men 
said  that  the  excesses  in  which  he  indulged  were  common  between 

*  Coxe's  Shrewsbury  Correspondence ;  Mackay's  Memoirs;  Life  of 
Charles  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  1718;  Bumet,  I  762.;  Birch's  Life  of 
Tillotson,  where  the  reader  wiU  find  a  letter  from  TUiotson  to  Shrews- 
bury, which  seems  to  me  a  model  of  serious,  friendly,  and  gentleman- 
like reproof. 

f  The  King  was  only  Nell's  Charles  HI.  Whether  Dorset  or  Major 
Hart  had  the  honour  of  being  her  Charles  I.  is  a  point  open  to  disputa 
But  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Dorset's  claim  seems  to  me  to  prepon- 
derate. See  the  suppressed  passage  of  Burnet,  i  263. ;  and  Pepys't 
Diary,  Oct  26.  1667. 
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bim  and  the  whole  race  of  gay  young  Cavaliers,  hut  that  hia 
sympathy  with  human  suffering  and  the  generosity  with  which 
he  made  reparation  to  those  whom  his  freaks  had  injured  were 
all  his  own.  IBGs  associates  were  astonished  hy  the  distinction 
which  the  public  made  between  him  and  them.  ^  He  may  do 
what  he  chooses,"  said  Wilmot ;  "  he  is  never  in  the  wrong." 
The  judgment  of  the  world  became  still  more  &vourable  to 
Dorset  when  he  had  been  sobered  by  time  and  marriage.  His 
graceful  manners,  his  brilliant  conversation,  his  soft  heart,  his 
open  hand,  were  universally  praised.  No  day  passed,  it  was 
said,  in  which  some  distressed  family  had  not  reason  to  bless  his 
name.  And  yet,  with  all  his  goodnature,  such  was  the  keenness 
of  his  wit  that  scoffers  whose  sarcasm  all  the  town  feared  stood 
in  craven  fear  of  the  sarcasm  of  Dorset  All  political  parties 
esteemed  and  caressed  him :  but  poHtics  were  not  much  to  his 
taste.  Had  he  been  driven  by  necessity  tx>  exert  himself  he 
would  probably  have  risen  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  state ;  but 
he  was  bom  to  rank  so  high  and  wealth  so  ample  that  many  of 
the  motives  which  impel  men  to  engage  in  public  affairs  were 
wanting  to  him.  He  took  just  so  much  part  in  parliamentary 
and  diplomatic  business  as  sufficed  to  show  that  he  wanted  noth- 
ing but  inclination  to  rival  Danby  and  Sunderland,  and  turned 
away  to  pursuits  which  pleased  him  better.  Like  many  other 
men  who,  with  great  natural  abilities,  are  constitutionally  and 
habitually  indolent,  he  became  an  intellectual  voluptuary,  and  a 
master  of  all  those  pleasing  branches  of  knowledge  which  ca|k  be 
acquired  without  severe  application.  He  was  allowed  to  be  the 
best  judge  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  of  acting, 
that  the  court  could  show.  On  questions  of  polite  learning  his 
decisions  were  regarded  at  all  the  coffeehouses  as  without  appeal. 
More  than  one  clever  play  which  had  failed  on  the  first  repre- 
sentation was  supported  by  his  single  authority  against  the  whole 
clamour  of  the  pit,  and  came  forSi  successful  from  the  second 
trial.  The  delicacy  of  his  taste  in  French  composition  was  ex- 
tolled by  Saint  Evremond  and  La  Fontaine.  Such  a  patron  of 
letters  England  had  never  seen.  His  bounty  was  bestowed  with 
equal  judgment  and  liberality,  and  was  confined  to  no  sect  or 
faction.  Men  of  genius,  estranged  from  each  other  by  literary 
jealousy  or  by  diference  of  political  opinion,  joined  in  acknowl- 
edging his  impartial  kindness.  Dryden  owned  that  he  had  been 
saved  from  ruin  by  Dorset's  princely  generosity.  Yet  Montague 
and  Prior,  who  had  keenly  satirised  Dryden,  were  introduced  by 
Dorset  into  pubhc  life ;  and  the  best  comedy  of  Dryden's  mortal 
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^netny,  Shadwell,  was  written  at  Dorset's  countrj  seat  The 
munificent  Earl  might,  if  such  had  been  his  wish,  have  been  the 
rival  of  those  whom  he  was  content  to  be  the  benefactor.  For 
the  verses  which  he  oocasioniJly  composed,  unstudied  as  they 
are,  exhibit  the  traces  of  a  genius  which,  assiduously  cultivated, 
would  have  produced  something  great.  In  the  small  volume 
of  his  works  may  be  found  songs  which  have  the  easy  vigour 
of  Suckling,  and  little  satires  which  sparkle  with  wit  as  splendid 
as  that  of  Butler.* 

Dorset  was  Lord  lieutenant  of  Sussex :  and  to  Sussex  the 
board  of  regulators  looked  with  great  anxiety :  for  in  no  other 
county,  Cornwall  and  Wiltshire  excepted,  were  there  so  many 
small  boroughs.  He  was  ordered  to  repair  to  his  post  No 
person  who  knew  him  expected  that  he  would  obey.  He  gave 
such  an  answer  as  became  him,  and  was  informed  that  his  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  needed.  The  interest  which  his  many 
noble  and  amiable  qualities  inspired  was  heightened  when  it 
was  known  that  he  nad  received  by  the  post  an  anonymous 
billet  telling  him  that,  if  he  did  not  promptly  comply  with  the 
King's  wishes,  all  his  wit  and  popularity  should  not  save  him 
from  assassination.  A  similar  warning  was  sent  to  Shrewsbury. 
Threatening  letters  were  then  much  more  rare  than  they  after- 
wards became.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  the  people,  ex- 
cited as  they  were,  should  have  been  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  best  and  noblest  Englishmen  were  really  marked  out  for 
Popish  daggers.!  Just  when  these  letters  were  the  talk  of  all 
London,  the  mutilated  corpse  of  a  noted  Puritan  was  found 
in  the  streets.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  murderer  had 
acted  from  no  religious  or  political  motive.  But  the  first  suspi- 
cions of  the  popukce  fell  on  tlie  Papists.  The  mangled  remams 

*  Pepy8*8  Diary ;  Prior's  Dedication  of  his  poems  to  the  Duke  of 
Dorset ;  Johnson's  life  of  Dorset ;  Dryden's  Essay  on  Satire,  and  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.  The  affection  of  Dorset  for  his 
wife  and  his  strict  fidelity  to  her  are  mentioned  with  great  contempt  by 
that  profligate  coxcomb  Sir  George  Etherege  in  his  letters  from  Rati*- 
bon,  Dec  tV-  l^S'^*  and  Jan.  -J^.  1688 ;  Shadwell's  Dedication  of  the 
Squire  of  Alsatia ;  Bmnet,  I  264. ;  Maekay's  Characters.  Some  parti 
of  Dorset's  character  are  well  toucbed  in  his  epitaph,  written  by  Pope 
"  Tet  toft  his  nature,  thoagh  severe  bis  lay  ;'* 

and  again : 

**  Blest  coartier,  who  could  kipg  and  country  plettWi 
Tet  sacred  keep  his  flriendships  and  his  ease.** 

f  Barillon,  Jan.  -A- 1688 ;  Cifters,  J^* 
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were  carried  in  procession  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Savoy ;  and  during  a  few  hours  the  fear  and  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace were  scarcely  less  violent  than  on  the  day  when  Godfrey 
was  borne  to  his  ^ve.* 

The  other  dismissions  must  be  more  concisely  related.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  regiment  had  been  taken  from  him 
some  months  before,  was  now  turned  out  of  the  lord  lieutenancy 
of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  North  Riding  was  taken 
from  Viscount  Fauconberg,  Shropshire  from  Viscount  Newark, 
and  Lancashire  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  grandson  of  that  gal- 
lant Cavalier  who  had  faced  death  so  bravely,  both  on  the  field 
of  battle  and  on  the  scaffold,  for  the  House  of  Stuart.  The 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  recently  served  the  crown  with 
fidelity  and  spirit  against  Monmouth,  was  displaced  in  Wiltshire, 
the  Earl  of  Rutland  in  Leicestershire,  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater 
in  Buckinghamshire,  the  Earl  of  Thanet  in  Cumberland,  the 
Earl  of  Northampton  in  Warwickshire,  the  Earl  of  Abingdon 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  Earl  of  Scarsdale  in  Derbyshire.  Scars- 
dale  was  also  deprived  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  of  an  office 
in  the  household  of  the  Prince^  of  Denmark.  She  made  a 
struggle  to  retain  his  services,  and  yielded  only  to  a  peremptory 
command  of  her  &ther.  The  Earl  of  Gainsborough  was  ejected, 
not  only  from  the  lieutenancy  of  Hampshire,  but  also  from  the 

fovemment  of  Portsmouth  and  the  rangership  of  the  New 
'orest,  two  places  for  which  he  had  only  a  few  months  before, 
given  ^ve  thousand  pounds.f 

The  King  could  not  find  Lords  of  great  note,  or  indeed 
Protestant  Lords  of  any  sort,  who  would  accept  the  vacant 
offices.  It  was  necessary  to  assign  two  shires  to  Jeffreys,  a  new 
man  whose  landed  property  was  small,  and  two  to  Preston,  who 
was  not  even  an  English  peer.  The  other  counties  which  had 
been  left  without  governors  were  entrusted,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  to  known  Roman  Catholics,  or  to  courtiers  who  had 
secretly  promised  the  King  to  declare  themselves  Roman  Catho- 
lics as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  vrith  prudence. 

At  length  the  new  machinery  was  put  in  action ;  and  soon 
from  every  comer  of  the  realm  arrived  the  news  of  complete 
and  hopeless  failure.  The  catechism  by  which  the  Lords  Lieu- 
tenants had  been  directed  to  test  the  sentiments  of  the  country 
gentlemen  consisted  of  three  questions.    Every  magistrate  and 

♦  Adda,  Feb.  ^.  ^  1688. 

t  Barillon,  Dec.  W-  A-  U- 1681;  Oitters,  ^^'  Dec.  A- 
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Deputy  Lieutenant  was  to  be  asked,  first,  whether,  if  he  should 
be  chosen  to  serve  in  Parliament,  he  would  vote  for  a  bill 
framed  on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence; 
secondly,  whether,  as  an  elector,  he  would  support  candidates 
who  would  engage  to  vote  for  such  a  bill ;  and,  thirdly,  whether, 
in  his  private  capacity^  he  would  aid  the  King's  benevolent 
designs  hj  living  in  friendship  with  people  of  all  rehgious  per- 
suasions.* 

As  soon  as  the  questions  got  abroad,  a  form  of  answer,  drawn 
up  with  admirable  skiU,  was  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  was  generally  adopted.  It  was  to 'the  following  effect: 
^^  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should  I  have  the 
honour  of  a  seat  there,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  carefully  to 
weigh  such  reasons  as  may  be  adduced  in  debate  for  and  against 
a  Bill  of  Indulgence,  and  then  to  vote  according  to*my  oonscien- 
tious  conviction.  As  an  elector,  I  shall  give  my  support  to  can- 
didates whose  notions  of  the  duty  of  a  representative  agree  with 
my  own.  As  a  private  man,  it  is  my  wish  to  live  in  peace  and 
charity  with  every  body."  This  answer,  far  more  provoking 
than  a  direct  refusal,  because  slightly  tinged  with  a  sober  and 
decorous  irony  which  could  not  well  be  resented,  was  all  that 
the  emissaries  of  the  court  could  extract  from  most  of  the 
country  gentlemen.  Arguments,  promises,  threats,  were  tried 
in  vain.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  though  a  Protestant,  and 
though  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  had 
consented  to  become  its  agent  in  two  counties.  He  went  fifet 
to  Surrey,  where  he  soon  found  that  nothing  could  be  done.f 
He  then  repaired  to  Norfolk,  ahd  returned  to  inform  the  King 
that,  of  seventy  gentlemen  of  note  who  bore  office  in  that  great 
province,  only  six  had  held  out  hopes  that  the'y  should  support 
the  policy  of  the  court.J;  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  whose  au- 
thority extended  over  four  English  shires  and  over  the  whole 
principality  of  Wales,  came  up  to  Whitehall  with  an  account 
not  less  discouraging.  §  Rochester  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Hertfordshire.  aB  his  little  stock  of  virtue  had  been  expended 
in  his  struggle  against  the  strong  temptation  to  sell  his  religion 
for  lucre.  He  was  still  bound  to  the  court  by  a  pension  of  four 
thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  in  return  for  this  pension  he  was 

*  Citters,  §^;  1687 ;  Lonsdale's  Memoirs. 

t  IWd.  ^^  1687. 

tIWd.^l68f  glbiiL 
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willing  to  perform  any  servicej  however  illegal  or  degrading, 
provided  only  that  he  were  not  required  to  go  through  t& 
forme  of  a  reconciliation  with  Rome.  He  had  readily  under- 
taken to  manage  his  county ;  and  he  exerted  himself,  as  usual, 
with  indiscreet  heat  and  violence.  But  his  anger  was  thrown 
away  on  the  sturdy  squires  to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 
They  told  him  with  one  voice  that  they  would  send  up  no  man 
to  Parliament  who  would  vote  for  taking  away  the  safeguards 
of  the  Protestant  religion.*  The  same  answer  was  given  to  the 
Chancellor  in  Buckinghamshire.!  The  gentry  of  Shropshire, 
assembled  at  LudloW,  unanimously  refused  to  fetter  themselves 
by  the  pledge  which  the  King  demanded  of  them.J  The  Earl 
of  Yarmouth  reported  from  Wiltshire  that,  of  sixty  magistrates 
and  Deputy  Lieutenants  with  whom  he  had  conferred,  only 
seven  had  given  favourable  answers,  and  that  even  those  seven 
could  not  be  trusted.  §  The  renegade  Peterborough  made  no 
progress  in  Northamptonshire.  ||  His  brother  renegade  Dover 
was  equally  unsuccessful  in  Cambridgeshire.^  Preston  brought 
cold  news  from  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Dorsetshire 
and  Huntingdonshire  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit.  The 
Earl  of  Bath,  after  a  Jong  canvass,  returned  from  the  West 
with  gloomy  tidings.  He  had  been  authorised  to  make  the 
most  tempting  offers  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  region.  In  par- 
ticular he  had  promised  that,  if  proper  respect  were  shown  to 
the  royal  wishes,  the  trade  in  tin  should  be  freed  from  the 
oppressive  restrictions  under  which  it  lay.  But  this  lure,  which 
at  another  time  would  have  proved  irresistible,  was  now  slighted. 
All  the  Justices  and  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  declared  that  they 
would  put  life  and  property  in  jeopardy  for  the  Bang,  but  that 
the  Protestant  religion  was  dearer  to  them  than  either  life  or 
property.  "And,  sir,"  said  Bath,  "if  your  Majesty  should  dis- 
miss all  these  gentlemen,  their  successors  would  give  exactly  the 
same  answer."**  If  there  was  any  district  in  which  the  govern- 
ment might  have  hoped  for  success,  that  district  was  Lanca- 
shire.    Considerable  doubts  had  been  felt  as  to  the  result  of 


*  Rochester's  offensive  warmth  on  this  occasion  is  twice  noticed  by 
Jdmstone,  Nov.  26.  and  Dec.  8.  1687.  His  failure  is  mentioned  by  Cii- 
ters,  Dec.  -f^. 

t  Citters,  Dec.  -f^.  1687.  J  Ibid.  Dec.  H-  1687 

§Ihid.?^1687.  I  Ibid.  ^»- 1687. 

t  Ibid.  Nov.  rt- 1<*8'?-  **  IWd.  April  if  1688. 
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what  was  passing  tihere.  In  no  part  of  the  realm  had  so  many 
opulent  and  honourable  families  adhered  to  the  old  religion. 
Tlie  heads  of  many  of  those  femilies  had  already,  by  virtue  of 
the  dispensing  power,  been  made  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  en- 
trusted with  commands  in  the  militia.  Yet  from  Lancashire 
the  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  himself  a  Rgman  Catholic,  reported 
that  two  thirds  of  his  deputies  and  of  the  magistrates  were 
opposed  to  the  court*  But  the  proceedings  in  Hampshire 
wounded  the  King's  pride  still  more  deeply.  Arabella  Churchill 
had,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  borne  him  a  son,  widely 
renowned,  at  a  later  period,  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  captains 
of  Europe.  The  youth,  named  James  Fitzjames,  had  as  yet 
given  no  promise  of  the  eminence  which  he  afterwards  attained : 
but  his  manners  were  so  gentle  and  inoffensive  that  he  had  no 
enemy  except  Mary  of  Modena,  who  had  long  hated  the  child 
of  the  concubine  with  the  bitter  hatred  of  a  childless  wife.  A 
small  part  of  the  Jesuitical  fection  had,  before  thte  pregnancy  of 
the  Queen  was  announced,  seriously  thought  of  setting  him  up 
33  a  competitor  of  the  Princess  of  Orange.f  When  it  is  re- 
membered how  signally  Monmouth,  though  believed  by  the 
populace  to  be  legitimate,  and  though  the  champion  of  the 
national  religion,  had  failed  in  a  similar  competition,  it  must 
seem  extraordinary  that  any  man  should  have  been  so  much 
blindod  by  fanaticism  as  to  think  of  placing  on  the  throne  one 
who  was  universally  known  to  be  a  Popish  bastard.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  absurd  design  was  eter  countenanced  by 
the  King.  The  boy,  however,  was  acknowledged ;  and  what- 
ever distinctions  a  subject,  not  of  the  royal  blood,  could  hope 
to  attain  were  bestowed  on  him.  He  had  been  created  Duke 
of  Berwick ;  and  he  was  now  loaded  with  hohourable  and  lucra- 
tive employments,  taken  from  those  noblemen  who  had  refused 
to  comply  with  the  royal  commands.  He  succeeded  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  as  Colonel  of  the  Blues,  and  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough 
as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  Ranger  of  the  New  Forest, 
and  Governor  of  Portsmouth.  On  the  frontier  of  Hampshire 
Berwick  expected  to  have  been  met,  according  to  custom,  by  a 
long  cavalcade  of  baronets,  knights,  and  squires :  but  not  a 
single  person  of  note  appeared  to  welcome  him.  He  sent  out 
letters  commanding  the  attendance  of  the  gentry :  but  only  five 

*  The  anxiety  about  Lancashire  is  mentioned  by  Citters,in  a  despatch 
dated  Nov.  ^f.  1687 ;  the  result  in  a  despatch  dated  four  days  later. 
t  Bonrepaux,  July  -J^^.  1681 
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or  flix  psdd  the  smallest  attention  to  his  sttmmons.  The  rest 
did  not  wait  to  be  dismissed.  They  declared  that  they  would 
take  no  part  in  the  civil  or  military  government  of  their  count; 
while  the  King  was  represented  there  by  a  Papist,  and  volun- 
tarily laid  down  their  commissions.* 

Sunderland,  who  had  been  named  Lord  Lieutenant  of  War- 
wickshire in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  found  some 
excuse  for  not  going  down  to  &ce  the  indignation  and  contempt 
of  the  gentry  of  that  shire ;  and  his  plea  was  the  more  readily 
admitt^  because  the  King  had,  by  that  time,  begun  to  feel  that 
the  spirit  (ji  the  rustic  gentry  was  not  to  be  bentf 

It  IS  to  be  observed  that  those  who  displayed  this  spirit  were 
not  the  old  enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  Commissions 
of  Peace  and  Lieutenancy  had  long  been  carefully  purged  of  all 
republican  names.  The  persons  from  whom  the  court  bad  in  vain 
attempted  to  extract  any  promise  of  support  were,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  Tories.  The  elder  among  them  could  still  show 
scars  given  by  the  swords  of  Roundheads,  and  receipts  for  plate 
sent  to  Charles  the  First  in  his  distress.  The  younger  had 
adhered  firmly  to  James  against  Shaftesbury  and  Monmouth. 
Such  were  the  men  whcbwere  now  turned  out  of  office  in  a  mass 
by  the  very  prince  to  whom  they  had  given  such  signal  proo& 
of  fidelity.  Dismisuon  however  only  made  them  more  resolute. 
It  had  become  a  sacred  point  of  honour  among  them  to  stand 
stoutly  by  one  another  in  this  crisis.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  the  sufirage  of  the  fireeholders  were  fairly  taken,  not  a 
single  knight  of  me  shire  favourable  to  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  returned.  Men  therefore  asked  one  another, 
with  no  small  anxiety,  whether  the  suffrages  were  likely  to  be 
&irly  taken.  The  list  of  the  Sheri£Gs  for  the  new  year  was  im- 
patiently expected.  It  appeared  while  the  Lords  Lieutenants 
were  still  engaged  in  their  canvass,  and  was  received  with  a  gen- 
eral cry  of  alarm  and  indignation.  Most  of  the  functionaries 
who  were  to  preside  at  the  county  elections  were  either  Roman 
Catholics  or  Protestant  Dissenters  who  had  expressed  their  ap- 
probation of  the  Indulgence.^  For  a  time  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions  prevailed:  but  soon  they  began  to  subside. 
There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  point  beyond 
which  the  King  could  not  reckon  on  ^e  support  even  of  those 
Sheriffs  who  were  members  of  his  own  Church.  Between  the 
Roman  Catholic  courtier  and  the  Roman  Catholic  country  ^  ;en- 

♦  Oitters,  Feb.  A- 1688.  f  Ibid.  April  iV.  !•  i, 

X  London  Gazette,  Dec  5.  1687 ;  Citten,  Dec  -f^. 
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tleman  there  was  very  little  sympathy.  That  cabal  which  domi' 
neered  at  Whitehall  consisted  partly  of  fanatics  who  were  ready 
to  break  through  all  rules  of  mor^ty  and  to  throw  the  world 
into  confusion  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  their  religion,  and 
partly  of  hypocrites  who,  for  lucre,  had  apostatized  from  the 
faith  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  and  who  now  over- 
acted the  zeal  characteristic  of  neophytes.  Both  the  £uiatical 
and  the  hypocritical  courtiers  were  generally  destitute  of  all 
English  feehng.  In  some  of  them  devotion  to  their  Church  had 
extinguished  every  national  sentiment.  Some  were  Irishmen, 
whose  patriotism  consisted  in  mortal  hatred  of  the  Saxon  con- 
querors of  Ireland,  Some,  again,  were  traitors,  who  received 
regular  hire  from  a  foreign  power.  Some  had  passed  a  great 
part  of  their  lives  abroad,  and  either  were  mere  cosmopoHtes,  or 
felt  a  positive  distaste  for  the  manners- and  institutions  of  the 
country  which  was  now  subjected  to  their  rule.  Between  such 
men  and  the  lord  of  a  Cheshire  or  Staffordshire  manor  who  ad- 
hered to  the  old  Church  there  was  scarcely  anything  in  common. 
He  was  neither  a  &natic  nor  a  hypocrite.  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  because  his  father  and  grand&ther  had  been  so ;  and 
he  held  his  hereditary  faith,  as  men  generally  hold  a  hereditary 
&ith,  sincerely,  but  with  little  enthusiasm.  In  all  other  points 
he  was  a  mere  English  squire,  and,  if  he  differed  from  the  neigh- 
bouring squires,  differed  from  them  by  being  somewhat  more 
simple  and  clownish  than  they.  The  disabilities  under  which 
he  lay  had  prevented  his  mind  from  expanding  to  the  stand- 
ard, moderate  as  that  standard  was,  which  the  minds  of  Prot- 
estant country  gentlemen  then  ordinarily  attained.  Exclud- 
ed, when  a  boy,  from  Eton  and  Westminster,  when  a  youth, 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  when  a  man,  from  Parliament 
and  from  the  bench  of  justice,  he  generally  vegetated  as  qui- 
etly as  the  elms  of  the  avenue  which  led  to  his  ancestral 
grange.  His  cornfields,  his  dairy  and  his  cider  press,  his  grey- 
hounds, his  fishing  rod  and  his  gun,  his  ale  and  his  tobacco, 
occupied  almost  all  his  thoughts.  With  his  neighbours,  in  spite 
of  his  religion,  he  was  generally  on  good  terms.  They  knew 
him  to  be  unambitious  and  inoffensive.  He  was  almost  always 
of  a  good  old  family.  He  was  always  a  Cavalier.  His  peculiar 
notions  were  not  obtruded,  and  caused  no  annoyance.  He  did 
not,  like  a  Puritan,  torment  himself  and  others  with  scruples 
about  everything  that  was  pleasant.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
as  keen  a  sportsman,  and  as  jolly  a  boon  companion,  as  any  man 
who  had  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  the  declaration  agr>.inst 
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transubstantiation.  He  met  his  brother  squires  at  the  cover, 
was  in  with  them  at  the  death,  and,  when  the  sport  was  over, 
took  them  home  with  him  to  a  venison  pasty  and  to  October  four 
years  in  bottie.  The  oppressions  which  he  had  undergone  had 
not  been  such  as  to  impel  him  to  any  desperate  resolution. 
Even  when  his  Church  was  barbarously  persecuted,  his  life  and 
property  were  in  Uttle  danger.  The  most  impudent  false  wit- 
nesses could  hardly  venture  to  shock  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind by  accusing  him  of  being  a  conspirator.  The  Papists  whom 
Gates  selected  for  attack  were  peers,  prelates,  Jesuits,  Benedic- 
dnes,  a  busy  political  agent,  a  lawyer  in  high  practice,  a  court 
uhysician.  The  Roman  Catholic  country  gentleman,  protected 
by  his  obscurity,  by  his  peaceable  demeanour,  and  by  the  good 
will  of  those  among  whom  he  lived,  carted  his  hay  or  filled  his 
bag  with  game  unmolested,  while  Coleman  and  Langhome, 
Whitbread  and  Pickering,  Archbishop  Plunkett  and  Lord  Staf- 
ford, died  by  the  halter  or  the  axe.  An  attempt  was  indeed 
made  by  a  knot  of  villains  to  bring  home  a  charge  of  treason  to 
Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  an  aged  Roman  Catholic  baronet  of 
Yorkshire :  but  twelve  of  the  best  gentlemen  of  the  -  West 
Riding,  who  knew  his  way  of  life,  could  not  be  convinced  that 
their  honest  old  acquaintance  had  hired  cutthroats  to  murder 
the  Bling,  and,  in  spite  of.  charges  which  did  very  little  honour 
to  the  bench,  found  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  head  of  an  old  and  respectable  provincial  family 
mi^ht  reflect  with  bitterness  that  he  was  excluded,  on  account 
of  his  religion,  from  places  of  honour  and  authority  which  men  of 
humbler  descent  and  less  ample  estate  were  thought  competent 
to  fill :  but  he  was  little  disposed  to  risk  land  and  life  in  a  strug- 
gle against  overwhelming  odds ;  and  his  honest  English  spirit 
would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  means  such  as  were  con- 
templated by  the  Petres  and  Tyrconnels.  Indeed  he  would 
have  been  as  ready  as  any  of  his  Protestant  neighbours  to  gird 
on  his  sword,  and  to  put  pistols  in  his  holsters,  for  the  defence 
of  his  native  land  against  an  invasion  of  French  or  Irish 
Papists.  Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  men  to  whom 
James  now  looked  as  to  his  most  trustworthy  instruments  for 
the  conduct  of  county  elections.  He  soon  found  that  they  were 
not  inclined  to  throw  away  the  esteem  of  their  neighbours,  and 
to  endanger  their  heads  and  their  estates,  by  rendering  him  an 
infamous  and  criminal  service.  Several  of  them  refused  to  be 
Sherifl&.  Of  those  who  accepted  the  shrievalty  many  declared 
that  they  would  discharge  their  duty  as  fairly  as  if  they  were 
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members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  would  return  no  can- 
didate who  had  not  a  real  m^ority.* 

If  the  King  could  place  little  confidence  even  in  His  Roman 
Catholic  Sheriffs,  still  less  could  he  rely  on  the  Puritans.  Since 
the  pubhcation  of  the  Declaration  several  months  had  elapsed, 
months  crowded  with  important  events,  months  of  uninterrupted 
controversy.  Discussion  had  opened  the  eyes  of  many  Dissen 
ters :  but  the  acts  of  the  government,  and  especially  the  severity 
with  which  Magdalene  College  had  been  treated,  had  done  more 
than  even  the  pen  of  Halifax  to  alarm  and  to  unite  all  classes  of 
Protestants.  Most  of  those  sectaries  who  had  been  induced  to 
express  gratitude  for  the  Indulgence  were  now  ashamed  of  theii 
error,  and  were  desirous  of  making  atonement  by  casting  in  their 
lot  with  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, the  government  found  almost  as  great  difficulty  in  the 
towns  as  in  the  counties.  When  the  regulators  began  their 
work,  they  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  every  Dissenter  who  had 
availed  himself  of  the  Indulgence  would  be  favourable  to  the 
King's  policy.  They  were  therefore  confident  that  they  should 
be  able  to  fill  all  the  municipal  offices  in  the  kingdom  with 
staunch  friends.  In  the  new  charters  a  power  had  been  reserved 
to  the  crown  of  dismissing  magistrates  at  pleasure.  This  power 
was  now  exercised  without  limit     It  was  by  no  means  equally 

*  About  twenty  years  before  this  time  a  Jesuit  had  noticed  the  retir- 
ing character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  country  gentlemen  of  England.  "  La 
nobilta  luglese,  senon  se  legata  in  seryigio  di  Oorte,  o  in  opera  di  ma- 
estrato,  vive,  e  gode  il  piu  deU'  anno  aUa  campagna,  ne'  suoi  palagi  e 
poderi,  dove  son  Uberi  e  padroni ;  e  cid  tanto  piu  eollecitamente  i  CSat- 
tolici  quanto  piu  utihnente^  si  come  mono  osservati  cola." — ^L'lnghil- 
terra  descritta  dal  P.  DanieUo  Bartoli.    Roma  1667. 

"  Many  of  the  Popish  Sheriffs,"  Johnstone  wrote,  "  have  estates,  and 
declare  that  whoerer  expects  false  returns  from  liiem  will  be  disap- 
pointed. The  Popish  gentry  that  live  at  their  houses  in  the  country  arc 
much  difiisrent  from  those  that  live  here  in  town.  Seyei'al  of  them  have 
refused  to  be  Sheriffs  or  Deputy  Lieutenants."    Dec.  8.  1687. 

Ronquillo  says  the  same.  "  Algunos  Oatolicos  que  f ueron  nombrados 
por  sherifes  se  han  excusado,"  Jan.  ■^-.  1688.  He  some  months  later 
assured  his  court  that  the  Catholic  coimtry  gentlemen  would  willingly 
consent  to  a  compromise  of  which  the  terms  should  be  that  the  penal  Iel-Wb 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  test  retained.  "  Estoy  informado,"  he  says, 
"  que  los  Catolicos  de  las  provincias  no  lo  reprueban,  pues  no  pretendi* 
endo  oficios,  y  siendo  solo  algunos  de  la  Corte  los  provechoeos,  les  pareoe 
que  mejoraa  su  estado,  quedando  seguros  ellos  y  sus  desciendientes  en  la 
religioD,  en  la  quietud,  y  en  la  seguridad  de  sus  haciendas."    ^^'  16881 
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clear  that  James  had  the  power  of  appointing  new  magistrates 
but,  whether  it  belonged  to  him  or  not,  he  determined  to  assume 
it.  Everywhere,  from  the  Tweed*  to  the  Land^s  End,  Tory  func- 
tionaries were  ejected,  and  the  vacant  places  were  filled  with 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptiste.  In  the  new  charter 
of  the  City  of  London  the  crown  had  reserved  the  power  of  dis- 
placing the  Masters,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  all  the  compa- 
nies. Accordingly  more  than  eight  hundred  citizens  of  the  first 
consideration,  all  of  them  members  of  that  party  which  had  op- 
posed the  Exclusion  Bill,  were  turned  out  of  office  by  a  single 
edict  In  a  short  time  appeared  a  supplement  to  this  long  list.* 
But  scarcely  had  the  new  officebearers  been  sworn  in  when  it 
was  discovered  that  they  were  as  unmanageable  as  their  prede- 
cessors. At  Newcastle  on  Tyne  the  regulators  appointed  a 
Roman  Catholic  Mayor  and  Puritan  Aldermen.  No  doubt  was 
entertained  that  the  municipal  body,  thus  remodelled,  would 
vote  an  address  promising  to  support  the  King's  measures.  The 
address,  however,  was  negatived.  The  Mayor  went  up  to  Lon- 
don in  a  fury,  and  told  the  King  that  the  Dissenters  were  all 
knaves  and  rebels,  and  that  in  the  whole  corporation  the  govern- 
ment could  not  reckon  on  more  than  four  votes.f  At  fading 
twenty-four  Tory  Aldermen  were  dismissed.  Twenty-four  new 
Aldermen  were  appointed.  Twenty-three  of  these  immediately 
declared  against  the  Indulgence,  and  were  dismissed  in  theii 
turn.J  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  borough  of  Yarmouth 
was  governed  by  three  different  sets  of  magistrates,  all  equally 
hostile  to  the  court.  §  These  are  mere  examples  of  what  was 
passing  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  Dutch  ambassador  informed 
the  States  that  in  many  towns  the  public  functionaries  had, 
within  one  month,  been  changed  twice,  and  even  thrice,  and  yet 
changed  in  vain.  ||  From  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  regulations,  as  they  were  called,  ex  • 
ceeded  two  hundred.^  The  regulators  indeed  found  that,  in 
not  a  few  places,  the  change  had  been  for  the  worse.  The  dis- 
contented Tories,  even  while  murmuring  against  the  King's 

*  Privy  Counca  Book,  Sept  26.  1687  ;  Feb  21.  168^. 
f  Records  of  the  Corporation,  quoted  in  Brand's  History  of  New- 
castle ;  Johnstone,  Feb.  21.  168f . 

t  Johnstone,  Feb.  21.  I68f     *  §  Oitters,  Feb.  fj.  1688. 

I  Ibid.  May  i^.  1688. 

^  In  the  margin  of  the  Privjr  Council  Book  may  be  observed  the  words 
"  Second  regulation,"  and ''  Tmrd  regulation,'*  when  a  corporation  had 
been  remodelled  more  than  once. 
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policy,  had  constantly  expressed  respect  for  his  peison  and  hi& 
office,  and  had  disclaimed  all  thought  of  resistance.  Very  dif- 
ferent was  the  language  of  some  of  the  new  members  of  corpo- 
rations. It  was  said  that  old  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth, 
who,  to  their  own  astonishment  and  that  of  the  public,  had  been 
made  Aldermen,  gave  the  agents  of  the  court  very  distinctly  to 
understand  that  blood  should  flow  before  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power  were  established  in  England.* 

The  regulators  found  that  little  or  nothing  had  been  gained 
by  what  had  as  yet  been  done.  There  was  one  way,  and  one 
way  only,  in  which  they  could  hooe  to  effect  their  object.  The 
charters  of  the  boroughs  must  be  resumed ;  and  other  charters 
must  be  granted  confining  the  elective  frslnchise  to  very  small 
constituent  bodies  appointed  by  the  sovereign.f 

But  how  was  this  plan  to  be  carried  into  effect  ?  In  a  few  of 
the  new  charters,  indeed,  a  right  of  revocation  had  been  reserved 
to  the  crown :  but  the  rest  James  could  get  into  his  hands  only  by 
voluntary  surrender  on  the  part  of  corporations,  or  by  judg- 
ment of  the  King's  Bench.  Few  corporations  were  now  disposed 
to  surrender  their  charters  voluntarily ;  and  such  judgments  as 
would  suit  the  purposes  of  the  government  were  hardly  to  be 
expected  even  from  such  a  slave  as  "Wright  The  writs  of  Quo 
Warranto  which  had  been  brought  a  few  years  before  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  the  Whig  party  had  been  condemned  by 
every  impartial  man.  Yet  those  writs  had  at  least  the  sem- 
blance of  justice ;  for  they  were  brought  against  ancient  muni- 
cipal bodies ;  and  there  were  few  ancient  municipal  bodies  in 
which  some  abuse,  sufficient  to  afford  a  pretext  for  a  penal  pro- 
ceeding, had  not  grown  up  in  the  course  of  ages.  But  the  cor- 
porations now  to  be  attacked  were  still  in  the  innocence  of  in- 
fancy. The  oldest  among  them  had  not  completed  its  fifth 
year.  It  was  impossible  that  many  of  them  should  have  com- 
mitted offences  meriting  disfranchisement.  The  Judges  them- 
selves were  uneasy.  They  represented  that  what  they  were  re- 
quired to  do  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  plmnest  principles 
of  law  and  justice :  but  all  remonstrance  was  vain.  The  bor- 
oughs were  commanded  to  surrender  their  charters.  Few  com- 
plied ;  and  the  course  which  the  King  took  with  those  few  did 
not  encourage  others  to  trust  him.  In  several  towns  the  right 
of  voting  was  taken  away  from  the  commonalty,  and  given  to 
a  very  small  number  of  persons,  who  were  required  to  bind 

•  Johnstone,  May  28. 1688.  f  Ibid.  FeU  21. 168& 
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themselves  by  oath  to  support  the  candidates  recommended  by 
the  government.  At  Tewkesbury,  for  example,  the  franchise  was 
confined  to  thirteen  persons.  Yet  even  this  number  was  too 
large.  Hatred  and  fear  had  spread  so  widely  through  the  com- 
munity that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  bring  togellier  in  any 
town,  by  any  process  of  packing,  thirteen  men  on  whom  the 
court  could  absolutely  depend.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  new  constituent  body  of  Tewkesbury  was  animated 
by  the  same  sentiment  which  was  general  throughout  the  nation, 
and  would,  when  the  decisive  day  should  arrive,  send  true  Prot- 
estants to  Parliament.  The  regulators  in  great  wrath  threat- 
ened to  reduce  the  number  of  electors  to  three.*  Meanwhile 
the  great  majority  of  the  boroughs  firmly  refused  to  give  up 
their  privileges.  Barnstaple,  Winchester,  and  Buckingham,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  boldness  of  their  opposition.  At 
Oxford  the  motion  that  the  city  should  resign  its  franchises  to 
the  Kmg  was  negatived  by  eighty  votes  to  two.f  The  Temple 
and  Westminster  Hall  were  in  a  ferment  with  the  sudden  rush 
of  business  from  all  corners  of  the  kingdom.  Every  lawyer  in 
high  practice  was  overwhelmed  with  the  briefe  from  corporations. 
Ordinary  litigants  complained  that  their  business  was  neglected.J 
It  was  evident  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  judg- 
ment could  be  given  in  so  great  a  number  of  important  cases. 
Tyranny  could  ill  brook  this  delay.  Nothing  was  omitted  which 
could  terrify  the  refractory  boroughs  into  submission.  At  Buck- 
ingham some  of  the  municipal  officers  had  spoken  of  Jeffreys  in 
language  which  was  not  laudatory.  They  were  prosecuted,  and 
were  given  to  understand  that  no  mercy  should  be  shown  to 
them  unless  they  would  ransom  themselves  by  surrendering 
their  charter.  §  At  Winchester  still  more  violent  measures  were 
adopted.  A  large  body  of  troops  was  marched  into  the  town 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  burdening  and  harassing  the  inhabitants.| 
The  town  continued  resolute ;  and  the  public  voice  loudly  accused 
the  King  of  imitating  the  worst  crimes  of  his  brother  of  France. 
The  dragonades,  it  was  said,  had  begun.  There  was  indeed 
reason  for  alarm.  It  had  occurred  to  James  that  he  could  not 
more  effectually  break  the  spirit  of  an  obstinate  town  than  by 
quartering  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants.  He  must  have  known 
<Jhat  this  practice  had  sixty  years  before  excited  formidable  dis- 

*  Johnstone,  Feb.  21. 1688. 

t  Citters,  March  |f  1688.  f  Ibid.  May  ^  1688. 

8  IWd.  ^g^;  1688.  I  Ibid.  May  ^i^.  1688 
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contents,  and  had  been  solemnly  pronounced  illegal  by  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  a  statute  scarcely  less  venerated  by  Englishmen 
than  the  Great  Charter.  But  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  the 
courts  of  law  a  declaration  that  even  the  Petition  of  Right  could 
not  control  the  prerogative.  He  actually  consulted  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  on  this  subject  :*  but  the  result  of 
the  consultation  remained  secret ;  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  the 
aspect  of  affairs  became  such  that  a  fear  stronger  than  even  the 
fear  of  the  royal  displeasure  began  to  impose  some  restraint  even 
on  a  man  so  servile  as  Wright. 

While  the  Lords  Lieutenants  were  questioning  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  while  the  regulators  were  remodelling  the  bor- 
oughs, all  the  public  departments  were  subjected  to  a  strict  in- 
quisition. The  palace  was  first  purified.  Every  battered  old 
Cavalier,  who,  in  return  for  blood  and  lands  lost  in  the  royal 
cause,  had  obtained  some  small  place  under  the  Keeper  of  the 
Wardrobe  or  the  Master  of  the  Harriers,  was  called  upon  to 
choose  between  the  King  and  the  Church.  The  Commissioners 
of  Customs  and  Excise  were  ordered  to  attend  His  Majesty  at 
the  Treasury.  There  he  demanded  from  them  a  promise  to 
support  his  policy,  and  directed  them  to  require  a  similar  promise 
from  all  their  subordinates.  +  One  Customhouse  oflScer  notified 
his  submission  to  the  royal  will  in  a  way  which  excited  both 
merriment  and  compassion.  "  I  have,"  he  said,  "  fourteen  rea- 
sons for  obeying  His  Majesty's  commands,  a  wife  and  thirteen 
young  children."J  Such  reasons  were  indeed  cogent ;  yet  there 
were  not  a  few  instances  in  which,  even  against  sudi  reasons, 
religious  and  patriotic  feelings  prevailed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  government  at  this  time 
seriously  meditated  a  blow  which  would  have  reduced  many 
thousands  of  families  to  beggary,  and  would  have  disturbed  the 
whole  social .  system  of  every  part  of  the  country.  No  wine, 
beer,  or  coffee  could  be  sold  without  a  license.  It  was  rumoured 
that  every  person  holding  such  a  license  would  shortly  be  re- 
quired to  enter  into  the  same  engagements  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  public  functionaries,  or  to  relinquish  his  trade.§  It 
seems  certain  that,  if  such  a  step  had  been  taken,  the  houses  of 
entertainment  and  of  public  resort  all  over  the  kingdom  would 

♦  Citter8,Mayif-  1688. 

f  Ibid.  AprQ  lAr  1688 ;  Treastiry  Letter  Book,  March  14. 168f ;  Ron 
quillo,  April -^^ 
t  Oitters,  May  ^  1688.  %  Ibid.  May  j^  1688. 
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have  been  at  once  shut  by  hundreds.  What  effect  such  an  in« 
terference  with  the  comfort  of  all  ranks  would  have  produced 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  resentment  produced  by  griev- 
ances is  not  always  proportioned  to  their  dignity ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  resumption  of  licenses  might 
have  done  what  the  resumption  of  charters  had  failed  to  do. 
Men  of  Cushion  would  have  missed  the  chocolate  house  in  Saint 
James's  Street,  and  men  of  business  the  coffee  pot,  round  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  smoke  and  talk  politics,  in  Change 
Alley.  Half  the  clubs  would  have  wandered  in  search  of  shel- 
ter. The  traveller  at  nightfall  would  have  found  the  inn  where 
he  had  expected  to  sup  and  lodge  deserted.  The  clown  would 
l^ve  regretted  the  hedge  alehouse,  where  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  his  pot  on  the  bench  before  the  door  in  summer, 
and  at  the.  chimney  comer  in  winter.  The  nation  might,  per- 
haps, under  such  provocation,  have  risen  in  general  rebellion 
without  waiting  for  the  help  of  foreign  allies. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  prince  who  required  all  the 
humblest  servants  of  the  government  to  support  his  policy  on 
pain  of  dismission  would  continue  to  employ  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral whose  aversion  to  that  policy  was  no  secret.  Sawyer  had 
been  suffered  to  retain  his  situation  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
after  he  had  declared  against  the  dispensing  power.  This  ex- 
traordinary indulgence  he  owed  to  the  extreme  difficulty  which 
the  government  found  in  supplying  his  place.  It  was  necessary, 
for  ^e  protection  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  crown,  that 
at  least  one  of  the  two  chief  law  officers  should  be  a  man  of 
ability  and  knowledge ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  induce 
any  barrister  of  ability  and  knowledge  to  put  himself  in  peril 
by  committing  every  day  acts  which  the  next  Parliament  would 
probably  treat  as  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  It  had  been 
impossible  to  procure  a  better  Solicitor  General  than  Powis,  a 
man  who  indeed  stuck  at  nothing,  but  who  was  incompetent  to 
perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  post  In  these  circumstances 
It  was  thought  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  division  of  labour. 
An  Attorney,  the  value  of  whose  professional  talents  was  much 
diminished  by  his  conscientious  scruples,  was  coupled  with  a 
Solicitor  whose  want  of  scruples  made  some  amends  for  his  want 
of  talents.  When  the  government  wished  to  enforce  the  law, 
recourse  was  had  to  Sawyer.  When  the  government  wished  tc 
break  the  law,  recourse  was  had  to  Powis.  This  arrangement 
lasted  till  the  Bjng  obtained  the  services  of  an  advocate  who 
was  at  once  baser  than  Powis  and  abler  than  Sawyer. 
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No  barrister  living  had  opposed  the  court  with  more  virulence 
than  William  Williams.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
late  reign  as  a  Whig  and  an  Exclusionist.  When  faction  was  at 
the  height,  he  had  been  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. After  the  prorogation  of  the  Oxford  Parliament  he  had 
commonly  been  counsel  for  the  most  noisy  demagogues  who  had 
been  accused  of  sedition.  He  was  allowed  to  possess  considerable 
quickness  and  knowledge.  His  chief  faults' were  supposed  to  be 
rashness  and  party  spirit  It  was  not  yet  suspected  that  he  had 
faults  compared  with  which  rashness  and  party  spirit  might  well 
pass  for  virtues.  The  government  sought  occasion  against  him, 
and  easily  found  it.  He  had  published,  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  narrative  which  Dangerfield  had  written.  TTiis 
narrative,  if  published  by  a  private  man,  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  a  seditious  libel.  A  criminal  information  was  filed  in 
the  King's  Bench  against  Williams  :  he  pleaded  the  privileges 
of  Parliament  in  vain  :  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  fine 
of  ten  thousand  pounds.  A  large  part  of  this  sum  he  actually 
paid :  for  the  rest  he  gave  a  bond.  The  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
who  had  been  injuriously  mentioned  in  Dangerfield's  narrative, 
was  encouraged,  by  the  success  of  the  criminal  information,  to 
bring  a  civil  action,  and  to  demand  large  damages.  Williams 
was  driven  to  extremity.  At  this  juncture  a  way  of  escape  pre- 
sented itself.  It  was  indeed  a  way  which,  to  a  man  of  strong 
principles  or  high  spirit,  would  have  been  more  dreadful  than 
beggary,  imprisonment,  or  death.  He  might  sell  himself  to  that 
government  of  which  he  had  been  the  enemy  and  the  victim. 
He  might  offer  to  go  on  the  forlorn  hope  in  every  assault  on 
those  Uberties  and  on  that  religion  for  which  he  had  professed 
an  inordinate  zeal.  He  might  expiate  his  Whiggism  by  per- 
forming services  from  which  bigoted  Tories,  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Russell  and  Sidney,  shrank  in  horror.  The  bargain 
was  struck.  The  debt  still  due  to  the  crown  was  remitted.  Pe- 
terborough was  induced,  by  royal  mediation,  to  compromise  his 
action.  Sawyer  was  dismissed.  Powis  became  Attorney  Greneral. 
Williams  was  made  Solicitor,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  was  soon  a  favourite.  Though  in  rank  he  was  only  the  sec- 
ond law  ofi^cer  of  the  crown,  his  abilities,  learning,  and  energy 
were  such  that  he  completely  threw  his  superior  into  the  shade.* 

♦  London  Gazette,  Dec  16. 1687.  See  the  proceedings  against  Wil- 
liams in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials.  "  Ha  hecho,"  says  Bonauillo, 
*Knuide  susto  el  haber  nombrado  el  abogado  Williams,  que  fue  el  orar 
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Williams  had  not  been  long  in  office  when  be  was  required 
to  bear  a  chief  part  in  the  most  memorable  state  trial  recorded 
in  the  British  annals. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  1688,  the  Kin^  put  forth  a 
second  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  In  this  paper  he  recited,  at 
length  the  Declaration  of  the  preceding  April.  His  past  life,  he 
said,  ought  to  have  convinced  his  people  that  he  was  not  a  per* 
son  who  could  easily  be  induced  to  depart  from  any  resolution 
which  he  had  formed.  But,  as  designing  men  had  attempted 
to  persuade  the  world  that  he  might  be  prevailed  on  to  give 
way  in  this  matter,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  proclaim  that  his 
purpose  was  immutably  fixed,  that  he  was  resolved  to  employ 
those  only  who  were  prepared  to  concur  in  his  design,  and  that 
he  had,  in  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  dismissed  many  of  his 
disobedient  servants  from  civil  and  military  employments.  He 
announced  that  he  meant  to  hold  a  Parliament  in  November  at 
the  latest ;  and  he  exhorted  his  subjects  to  choose  representatives 
who  would  assist  him  in  the  great  work  which  he  had  undertaken.* 

This  Declaration  at  first  produced  little  sensation.  It  con- 
tained nothing  new ;  and  men  wondered  that  the  King  should 
think  it  worth  while  to  publish  a  solemn  manifesto  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  telling  them  that  he  had  not  changed  his  mind.f 
Perhaps  James  was  nettled  by  the  indifference  with  which  the 
announcement  of  his  fixed  resolution  was  received  by  the  public, 
and  thought  that  his  dignity  and  authority  would  suffer  unless 
he  without  delay  did  something  novel  and  striking.  On  the 
fourth  of  May,  accordingly,  he  made  an  Order  in  Council  that 
his  Declaration  of  the  preceding  week  should  be  read,  on  two 
successive  Sundays  at  the  time  of  divine  service,  by  the  officiat- 
ing ministers  of  all  the  churches  and  chf^ls  of  the  kingdom. 
In  London  and  in  the  suburbs  the  reading  was  to  take  place  on 
the  twentieth  and  twenty-seventh  of  May,  in  other  parts  of 
England  on  the  third  and  tenth  of  June.  The  Bishops  were 
directed  to  distribute  copies  of  the  Declaration  through  their 
respective  dioceses.  J 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  regarded  the  Indulgence  as 

dor  y  el  mas  arrabiado  de  toda  la  casa  des  comimes  en  los  ultimos  ter- 
ribles  parlamentos  del  Rey  difonto."  ^^  1687. 

♦  London  Gazette,  April  80.  1688 ;  Barillon,  ^^ 

t  Catters,  May  ^ij-.  1688. 

X  London  Gazette,  Hay  7. 1688. 
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a.  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  a  breach  of  the  plighted 
feith  of  the  King,  and  as  a  fetal  blow  levelled  at  the  inter^t  and 
dignity  of  their  own  profession,  it  will  scarcely  admit  of  doubt 
that  the  Order  in  Council  was  intended  to  be  felt  by  them  as  a 
trael  aflfront.  It  was  popularly  believed  that  Petre  had  avowed 
this  intention  in  a  coarse  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  rhetoric 
of  the  East.  He  would,  he  said,  make  them  eat  dirt,  the  vilest 
and  most  loathsome  of  ;all  dirt.  But,  tyrannical  and  malignant 
as  the  mandate  was,  would  the  Anglican  priesthood  refuse  to 
obey  ?  The  King's  temper  was  arbitrary  and  severe.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  were  as  summary  as 
those  of  a  court  martial.  Whoever  ventured  to  resist  might  in 
a  week  be  ejected  from  his  parsonage,  deprived  of  his  whole  in- 
come, pronounced  incapable  of  holding  any  other  spiritual  pre- 
ferment, and  left  to  beg  from  door  to  door.  If,  indeed,  the  whole 
body  offered  an  united  opposition  to  the  royal  will,  it  was  prob- 
able that  even  James  would  scarcely  venture  to  punish  ten  thou- 
sand delinquents  at  once.  But  there  was  not  time  to  form  an 
extepsive  combination.  The  Order  in  Council  was  gazetted  on 
the  seventh  of  May.  On  the  twentieth  the  Declaration  was  to 
be  read  in  all  the  pulpits  of  London  and  the  neighbourhood. 
By  no  exertion  was  it  possible  in  that  age  to  ascertain  within  a 
fortnight  the  intentions  of  one  tenth  part  of  the  parochial  minis- 
ters who  were  scattered  over  the  kingdom.  It  was  not  easy  to 
collect  in  so  short  a  time  the  sense  even  of  the  episcopal  order. 
It  might  also  well  be  apprehended  that,  if  the  clergy  refused  to 
read  the  Declaration,  the  Protestant  Dissenters  would  misinter- 
pret the  refusal,  would  despair  of  obtaining  any  toleration  from 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  would  throw  their 
whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  court. 

The  clergy  therefore  hesitated ;  and  this  hesitation  may  well 
be  excused :  for  some  eminent  laymen,  who  possessed  a  large 
share  of  the  public  confidence,  were  disposed  to  recommend  sub- 
mission. They  thought  that  a  general  opposition  could  hardly 
.be  expected,  and  that  a  partial  opposition  would  be  ruinous  to 
individuals,  and  of  little  advantage  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
nation.  Such  was  the  opinion  given  at  this  time  by  HalifiEix  and 
Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near ;  and  still  there  was  no  con- 
cert and  no  formed  resolution.* 

At  this  conjuncture  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  London  won 
for  themselves  a  title  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their  country. 

"■  ........  ■ ...  ■    ■   ,■!       ym'»"  -m    'I 

*  Johmtone,  May  2*7. 1688. 
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They  bad  hit  herto  been  reckoned  by  the  goyemment  as  part  dt 
its  strength.  A  few  of  their  most  active  and  noisy  preachers^ 
corrupted  by  the  favours  of  the  courts  had  got  up  addresses  in 
flavour  of  the  King's  policy*  Others,  estranged  by  the  recollec^ 
tion  of  many  cruel  wrongs  both  from  the  Church  of  England 
and  from  the  House  of  Stuart,  had  seen  with  resentfril  pleasure 
the  tyrannical  prince  and  the  tyrannical  hierarchy  separated  by 
a  bitter  enmity,  and  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  help  of 
sects  lately  persecuted  and  despised.  But  this  feeling,  however 
natural,  had  been  indulged  long  enough.  The  time  bad  come 
when  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  choice :  and  the  J^onconfor- 
mists  of  the  City,  wiw  a  noble  spirit,  arrayed  themselves  side  by 
side  with  the  members  of  the  Church  in  defence  of  the  ftinda- 
mental  laws  of  the  realm.  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Howe  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  efforts  to  bring  about  this  coalition : 
but  the  generous  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the  whole  Puritan 
body  made  the  task  easy.  The  zeal  of  the  flocks  outran  that  of 
the  pastors.  Those  Presbyterian  and  Independent  teachers  who 
showed  an  inclination  to  take  part  with  the  King  against  *the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  received  distinct  notice  that,  unless 
they  changed  their  conduct,  their  congregations  would  neither 
hear  them  nor  pay  them.  Alsop,  who  had  flattered  himself  thatr 
he  should  be  able  to  bring  over  a  great  bpdy  of  his  disciples  to 
the  royal  side,  found  himself  on  a  sudden  an  object  of  contempt 
and  abhorrence  to  those  who  had  lately  revered  him  as  their 
spiritual  guide,  sank  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  hid  himself 
from  the  public  eye.  Deputations  waited  on  several  of  the  Lon- 
don clergy  imploring  them  not  to  judge  of  the  dissenting  body 
from  the  servile  adulation  which  had  lately  filled  the  London 
Gazette,  and  exhorting  them,  placed  as  they  were  in  the  van  of 
this  great  fight,  to  play  the  men  for  the  liberties  of  England  and 
for  the  fSaith  delivered  to  the  Saints.  These  assurances  were  re- 
ceived with  joy  and  gratitude.  Yet  there  was  still  much  anxiety 
and  much  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  had  to  decide 
whether,  on  Sunday  the  twentieth,  they  would  or  would  not  obey  * 
the  King's  command.  The  London  clergy,  then  universally 
acknowMged  to  be  the  flower  of  their  profession,  held  a  meet- 
ing.  Fifteen  Doctors  of  Divimty  were  present.  TOlotson,  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  the  most,  celebrated  preacher  of  the  age,  came 
thither  from  a  sick  bed.  Sherlock,  Master  of  the  Temple,  Pa- 
trick, Dean  of  Peterborough  and  Rector  of  the  important  parish 
of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  Stillingfleet,  Archdeacon  of 
London  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  attended.    Hie  gene 
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nd  feeling  of  the  aasBiibly  seemed  to  be  that  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
advisable  to  obey  the  Order  in  CounciL  I^e  dispute  began  to 
wax  warm,  and  might  have  produced  taial  consequences,  if  it  had 
not  been  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  Doc- 
tor Edward  Fowler,  Vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Gripplegate,  one  of. a  small 
but  remarkable  class  of  divines  who  united  that  love  of  civil 
liberty  which  belonged  to  die  school  of  Calvin  with  the  theology 
of  the  school  of  Arminius.*  Standing  up.  Fowler  spoke  thus': 
^  I  must  be  plain.  The  question  is  so  simple  that  argument  can 
throw  no  new  light  on  it,  and  can  only  beget  heat  Let  every 
man  say  Yes  or  No.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  be  bound  by  the 
vote  of  the  majority.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  cause  a  breach  of  unity. 
But  this  Declaration  I  cannot  in  conscience  read.'*  Tillotson, 
Patrick,  Sherlock,  and  Stillingfleet  declared  that  they  were  of  the 
same  mind.  The  majority  yielded  to  the  authority  of  a  minority 
so  respectable.  A  resolution  by  which  all  present  pledged  them-' 
selves  to  one  another  not  to  read  the  Declaration  was  then  drawn 
up.  Patrick  was  the  first  who  set  his  hand  to  it ;  Fowler  was 
the  second.  The  paper  was  sent  round  the  city,  and  was  speed- 
ily subscribed  by  eighty-five  incumbents.f 

Meanwhile  several  of  the  Bishops  were  anxiously  deliberating 
as  to  the  course  which  they  should  take.  On  the  twelfth  of  May 
a  grave  and  learned  company  was  assembled  round  the  table  of 
the  Primate  at  Lambeth.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  Turner, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  Tenison, 
Rector  of  St.  Martin's  parish,  were  among  the  guests.  The  Eaii 
of  Clarendon,  a  zealous  and  uncompromising  friend  of  the  Church, 
had  been  invited.  Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  intruded  him- 
self on  the  meeting,  probably  as  a  spy.  While  he  remained,  no 
confidential  communication  could  take  place ;  but,  after  his  de- 
parture, the  great  question  of  which  all  minds  were  full  was 
propounded  and  discussed.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the 
Declaration  ought  not  to  be  read.  Letters  wJlre  forthwith  written 
to  several  of  the  most  respectable  prelates  of  the  province  of  Can- 

♦  That  very  remarkable  man,  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  whose  elo- 
quent oonyersation  and  elaborate  letters  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
minds  cf  his  oontemparariea,  learned,  I  suspect^  mudi  of  his  theological 
system  from  Fowler^s  writings.  Fowler's  book  on  the  Design  of  Ohris- 
tianily  was  assailed  by  John  Bunyan  with  a  ferocity  which  nothing  can 
justify,  but  which  the  birth  and  breedmg  of  the  honest  tinker  in  some 
degree  excuse. 

f  Johnstone,  May  23. 1688.  There  is  a  satirical  poem  on  this  meet 
iBg  entitled  the  Clerical  Cabal 

VOL.   II. — M 
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terbury,  entreating  them  to  come  up  without  delay  to  London, 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  metropolitan  at  this  con- 
juncture.* As  there  was  little  doubt  that  these  letters  would 
be  opened  if  they  passed  through  the  office  in  Lombard  Street^ 
they  were  sent  by  horsemen  to  the  nearest  country  post  town& 
on  the  different  roads.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  loyalty 
had  been  so  signally  proved  at  Sedgemoor,  though  suffering  from 
indisposition,  resolved  to  set  out  in  obedience  to  the  summons, 
but  found  himself  unable  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  coach.  The 
letter  addressed  to  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was,  itt 
spite  of  all  precautions,  detained  by  a  postmaster ;  and  that  pre- 
late, inferior  to  none  of  his  brethren  in  courage  and  in  zeal  for 
the  common  cause  of  his  order,  did  not  reach  London  in  time.f 
His  namesake,  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  a  pious, 
honest,  and  learned  men,  but  of  slender  judgment,  and  half 
crazed  by  his  persevering  endeavours  to  extract  from  Daniel  and 
the  Revelations  some  information  about  the  Pope  and  the  Kinff 
of  France,  hastened  to  the  capital  and  arrived  on  the  sixteenth.^ 
On  the  following  day  came  the  excellent  Ken,  Bishop  of  Batb 
and  Wells,  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Sir  John  Trelawney, 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  a  baronet  of  an  old  and  honourable  Cornish 
family. 

On  the  eighteenth  a  meeting  of  prelates  and  of  other  eminent 
divines  was  held  at  Lambeth.  Tillotson,  Tenison,  Stillingfleet, 
Patrick,  and  Sherlock  were  present.  Prayers  were  solemnly 
read  before  the  consultation  began.  After  long  deliberation,  a 
petition  embodying  the  general  sense  was  written  by  the  Arch- 
bishop with  his  own  hand.  It  was  not  drawn  up  with  much 
felicity  of  style.  Indeed,  the  cumbrous  and  inelegant  structure 
of  the  sentences  brought  on  Sancroft  some  raillery,  which  he 
bore  vrith  less  patience  than  he  showed  under  much  heavier 
trials.  But  in  substance  nothing  could  be  more  skilfully  framed 
than  this  memorable  document.  All  disloyalty,  all  intolerance, 
was  earnestly  disclaimed.  The  King  was  assured  that  the  Church 
still  was,  as  sh«  had  ever  been,  faithful  to  the  throne.  He  was 
assured  also  that  the  Bishops  would,,  in  proper  place  and  time, 
as  Lords  of  Parliament  and  members  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation,  show  that  they  by  no  means  wanted  tenderness  for 


♦  Clarendons  Diary,  May  22. 1688. 

+  Extracts  from  Tanner  MS.  in  Howell's  State  Trials;  Life  of  Pri* 
deaux;  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  16.  1688. 
%  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  16.  and  11.  1688. 
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the  conscientious  scruples  of  Dissenters.  But  Parliament  had, 
both  in  the  late  and  in  the  present  reign,  pronounced  that  the 
sovereign  was  not  constitutionally  competent  to  dispense  with 
statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  Declaration  was  therefore 
illegal ;  and  the  petitioners  could  not,  in  prudence,  honour,  or 
conscience,  be  parties  to  the  solemn  publication  of  an  illegal 
Declaration  in  the  house  of  God,  and  during  the  time  of  divine 
service. 

This  paper  was  signed  by  the  Archbishop  and  by  six  of  his 
suffragans,  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chiches- 
ter, Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Tre- 
lawney  of  Bristol.  The  Bishop  of  London,  being  under  suspen- 
sion, did  not  sign. 

It  was  now  late  on  Friday  evening:  and  on  Sunday  morning 
the  Declaration  was  to  be  read  in  the  churches  of  London.  It 
was  necessary  to  put  the  paper  into  the  King's  hands  without 
delay.  The  six  Bishops  set  off"  for  Whitehall.  The  Archbishop, 
who  had  long  been  forbidden  the  court,  did  not  accompany 
then.  Lloyd,  leaving  his  ^ve  brethren  at  the  house  of  Lord 
Dartmouth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  went  to  Sunderland, 
and  begged  that  minister  to  read  the  petition,  and  to  ascertain 
when  the  King  would  be  willing  to  receive  it.  Sunderland, 
afraid  of  compromising  himself,  refused  to  look  at  the  paper,  but 
went  immediately  to  the  royal  closet.  James  directed  tiiat  the 
Bishops  should  be  admitted.  He  had  heard  from  his  tool  Cart- 
wright  that  they  were  disposed  to  obey  the  royal  mandate,  but 
that  they  wished  for  some  little  modifications  in  form,  and  that 
they  meant  to  present  a  humble  request  to  that  effect.  His 
Majesty  was  therefore  in  very  good  humour.  When  they  knelt 
befoi'e  him,  he  graciously  told  them  to  rise,  took  the  paper  from 
Lloyd,  and  said,  "This  is  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  hand." 
"  Yes,  sir,  his  own  hand,"  was  the  answer.  James  read  the 
petition;  he  folded  it  up;  and  his  countenance  grew  dark. 
"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  great  surprise  to  me.  I  did  not  expect 
this  from  your  Church,  especially  from  some  of  you.  This  is  a 
standard  of  rebellion."  The  Bishops  broke  out  into  passionate 
professions  of  loyalty :  but  the  King,  as  usual,  repeated  the  same 
words  over  and  over.  "  I  tell  you,  this  is  a  standard  of  rebellion." 
"  Rebellion  1"  cried  Trelawney,  falling  on  his  knees.  "  For  God's 
sake,  sir,  do  not  say  so  hard  a  thing  of  us.  No  Trelawney  can 
be  a  rebel.  Remember  that  my  family  has  fought  for  the  crown. 
Remember  how  I  served  your  Majesty  when  Monmouth  was  in 
the  West."     "We  put  down  the  last  rebellion,"  said   Lake: 
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^  ire  shall  not  raise  another."  '^  We  rebel  1"  exolaimed  Tamer ; 
^  we  are  ready  to  die  at  your  Majesty's  feet"  ''  Sir,"  said  Ken,  in  a 
more  manly  tone,  *^  I  h<^  that  you  will  grant  to  us  that  liberty 
of  conscience  which  you  grant  to  all  mankind."  Still  James  yrent 
on.  ^*  This  is  rebellion.  This  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.  Did 
ever  a  good  Churchman  question  the  dispensing  power  before  ? 
Have  not  some  of  you  preached  for  it  and  written  for  it  ?  It  is 
a  standard  of  rebellion.  I  will  have  my  Declaration  published." 
^  We  have  two  duties  to  perform,"  answered  Ken,  ^^our  duty 
to  God,  and  our  duty  to  your  Majesty.  We  honour  you :  but 
we  fear  God."  ^*  Have  I  deserved  this  f "  said  the  King,  mc^e 
and  more  angry,  "I  who  have  been  such  a  friend  to  your 
Church  I  I  did  not  expect  this  from  some  of  you.  I  will  be 
obeyed.  My  Declaration  shall  be  published,  i  ou  are  trumpet- 
ers of  sedition.  What  do  you  do  here  f  Go  to  your  dioceses 
and  see  that  I  am  obeyed.  I  will  keep  this  paper.  I  will  not 
part  with  it  I  will  remember  you  that  have  signed  it"  ^  God's 
will  be  done,"  said  Ken.  ^*  Gfod  has  given  me  the  dispensing 
power,"  said  the  King,  *'  and  I  will  maintain  it  I  tell  you  that 
there  are  still  seven  thousand  of  your  Church  who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal."  The  Bishops  respectfully  retired.*  That  very 
evening  the  document  which  they  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
King  appeared  word  for  word  in  print,  was  laid  on  the  tables  of  all 
the  coffeehouses,  and  was  cried  about  the  streets.  Everywhere  the 
people  rose  from  their  beds,  and  came  out  to  stop  the  hawkers.  It 
was  said  that  the  printer  cleared  a  thousand  pounds  in  a  few 
hours  by  this  penny  broadside.  This  is  probably  an  exaggeration ; 
but  it  is  an  exaggeration  which  proves  that  the  sale  was  enor- 
mous. How  the  petition  got  abroad  is  still  a  mystery.  Sancroft 
declared  that  he  had  taken  every  precaution  against  publication, 
and  that  he  knew  of  no  copy  except  that  which  he  had  himself 
written,  and  which  James  had  taken  out  of  Lloyd's  hand.  The 
veracity  of  the  Archbishop  is  beyond  all  suspicion.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  improbable  that  some  of  the  divines  who 
assisted  in  framing  the  petition  may  £tave  remembered  so  short 
a  composition  accurately,  and  may  have  sent  it  to  the  press. 
The  prevailing  opinion,  however,  was  that  some  person  about  the 
King  had  been  indiscreet  or  treacherou8.f  Scarcely  less  sensa- 
tion was  produced  by  a  short  letter  which  was  written  with 

*  SancrofVs  Narrative  printed  from  the  Tanner  MS. ;  Citters,  '^f 
1688. 
f  Burnet^  i  '741. ;  Revolulaon  Politics ;  Higgins's  Short  View. 
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great  power  of  argament  and  language,  prmted  secretly,  and 
largely  circulated  on  the  same  day  by  the  post  and  by  the  com- 
mon carriers.  A  copy  was  sent  to  every  clergyman  in  the  king^ 
dom.  The  writer  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  danger  which 
those  who  disobeyed  the  royal  mandate  would  incur :  but  he 
set  forth  in  a  lively  manner  the  still  greater  danger  of  submis- 
sion. "  If  we  read  the  Declaration,"  said  he,  "  we  fall  to  rise  no 
more.  We  1^11  unpitied  and  despised.  We  fall  amidst  the 
curses  of  a  nation  whom  our  compliance  will  have  ruined."  Some 
thought  that  this  paper  came  from  Holland.  Others  attributed 
it  to  Sherlock.  But  Prideaux,  Dean  of  Norwich,  who  was  a 
principal  agent  in  distributing  it,  believed  it  to  be  the  work  of 
Halifax. 

The  conduct  of  the  prelates  was  rapturously  extolled  by  the 
general  voice :  but  some  murmurs  were  heard.  It  was  said  that 
such  grave  men,  if  they  had  thought  themselves  bound  in  con- 
science to  remonstrate  with  the  King,  ought  to  have  remonstrated 
earlier.  Was  it  fair  to  him  to  leave  him  in  the  dark  till  within 
thirty-six  hours  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  reading  of  the  Declara^ 
tion }  Even  if  he  wished  to  revoke  the  Order  in  Council,  it  was 
too  late  to  do  so.  The  inference  seemed  to  be  that  the  petition 
was  intended,  not  to  move  the  royal  mind,  but  merely  to  inflame 
the  discontents  of  the  people.*  These  complaints  were  utterly 
groundless.  The  King  had  laid  on  the  Bishops  a  command 
new,  surprising,  and  embarrassing.  It  wa&  their  duty  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the 
sense  of  the  profession  of  which  they  were  the  heads  before  they 
took  any  step.  They  were  dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom 
Some  of  them  were  distant  from  others  a  full  weefc's  journey 
James  allowed  them  only  a  fortnight  to  inform  themselves,  tu 
'meet,  to  deliberate,  and  to  decide ;  and  he  surely  had  no  right  to 
think  himself  aggrieved  because  that  fortnight  was  drawing  to  a 
close  before  be  learned  their  decision.  Nor  is  it  true  that  they 
did  not  leave  him  time  to  revoke  his  order  if  he  had  been  wise 
enough  to  do  so.  He  might  have  called  together  his  Council 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  before  night  it  might  have  been 
known  throughout  London  and  the  suburbs  that  he  had  yielded 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.  The  Saturday, 
however,  passed  over  without  any  sign  of  relenting  on  the  part 
of  the  government ;  and  the  Sunday  arrived,  a  day  long  re- 
membered. 

*  Clarke's  life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  166. 
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In  the  Oitj  and  Liberties  of  London  were  about  a  hunured 
parish  churches.  In  only  four  of  these  was  the  Order  in 
Council  obeyed.  At  Saint  Gregory's  the  Declaration  was  read 
by  a  divine  of  the  name  of  Martin.  As  soon  as  he  uttered  the 
first  words,  the  whole  congregation  rose  and  withdrew.  At 
Saint  Matthew's,  in  Friday  Street,  a  wretch  named  Timothy 
Hall,  who  had  disgraced  his  gown  by  acting  as  broker  for  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in  the  sale  of  pardons,  and  who  now 
had  hopes  of  obtaining  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Oxford,  was  in 
like  manner  left  alone  in  his  church.  At  Serjeant's  Inn,  in 
Chancery  Lane,  the  clerk  pretended  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
bring  a  copy ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  who 
had  attended  in  order  to  see  that  the  royal  mandate  was  obeyed, 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  this  excuse.  Samuel  Wesley, 
the  father  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  a  curate  in  London, 
took  for  his  text  that  day  the  noble  answer  of  the  three  Jews  to 
the  Chaldean  tyrant.  ^^  Be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  King,  that 
we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image  which 
thou  hast  set  up."  Even  in  the  chapel  of  Saint  James's  Palace 
the  officiating  minister  had  the  courage  to  disobey  the  order. 
The  Westminster  boys  long  remembered  what  took  place  that 
day  in  the  Abbey.  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  officiated  there 
as  Dean.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  read  the  Declaration,  mur- 
murs and  the  noise  of  people  crowding  out  of  the  choir  drowned 
his  voice.  He  trembled  so  violently  that  men  saw  the  paper 
shake  in  his  hand.  Long  before  he  had  finished,  the  place  was 
deserted  by  all  but  those  whose  situation  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  remain.* 

Never  had  the  Church  been  so  dear  to  the  nation  as  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  The  spirit  of  dissent  seemed  to  be 
extinct.  Baxter  from  his  pulpit  pronounced  an  eulogium  on  the 
Bishops  and  parochial  clergy.  The  Dutch  minister,  a  few  hours 
later,  wrote  to  inform  the  States  General  that  the  Anglican 
priesthood  had  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  to  an  in- 
credible degree.  The  universal  cry  of  the  Nonconformists, 
he  said,  was  that  they  would  rather  continue  to  lie  under 
the  penal  statutes  than  separate  their  cause  from  that  of  the 
prelates.f 

Another  week  of  anxiety  and  agitation  passed  away.    Sunday 

*  Oitters,  *^^  1688 ;  Biimet,  i  740.;  and  Lord  Dartmouth's  note* 
8001116/8  Life  of  Wesley. 
+  Citter8,^1688. 
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came  s^in.  Again  the  churches  of  the  capital  were  thronged 
by  hundreds  of  ttiousands.  The  Declaration  was  read  nowhere 
except  at  the  very  few  places  where  it  had  been  read  the  week 
before.  The  minister  who  had  officiated  at  the  chapel  in  Saint 
James's  Palace  had  been  turned  out  of  his  situation,  and  a  more 
obsequious  divine  appeared  with  the  paper  in  his  hand  :  but  his 
agitation  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  articulate.  In  truth  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  nation  had  now  become  such  as  none  but 
the  very  best  and  noblest,  or  the  very  worst  and  basest,  of  man- 
kind could  without  much  discomposure  encounter.* 

£ven  the  King  stood  aghast  for  a  moment  at  the  violence  of 
the  tempest  which  he  had  raised.  What  step  was  he  next  to 
take  ?  He  must  either  advance  or  recede  :  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  advance  without  peril,  or  to  recede  without  humiliation. 
At  one  moment  he  determined  to  put  forth  a  second  order  en- 
joining the  clergy  in  high  and  angry  terms  to  publish  his 
Declaration,  and  menacing  every  one  who  should  be  refractory 
with  instant  suspension.  This  order  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to 
the  press,  then  recalled,  then  a  second  time  sent  to  the  press, 
then  recalled  a  second  time.f  A  different  plan  was  suggested 
by  some  of  those  who  were  for  rigorous  measures.  The  prelates 
who  had  signed  the  petition  might  be  dted  before  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commission  and  deprived  of  their  sees.  But  to  this  course 
strong  objections  were  urged  in  Council.  It  had  been  announced 
that  the  Houses  would  be  convoked  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Lords  would  assuredly  treat  the  sentence  of  deprivation  as  a 
nullity,  would  insist  that  Sancrofb  and  his  fellow  petitioners 
should  be  summoned  to  Parliament,  and  would  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge a  new -Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  a  new  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  Thus  the  session,  which  at  best  was  likely  to 
be  suflSciently  stormy,  would  commence  with  a  deadly  quarrel 
between  the  crown  and  the  peers.  If  therefore  it  were  thought 
necessary  to  punish  the  Bishops,.the  punishment  ought  to  be 
inflicted  according  to  the  known  course  of  English  law.  Sunder- 
land had  from  the  beginning  objected,  so  far  as  he  dared,  to  the 
Order  in  Council.  He  now  suggested  a  course  which,  though 
not  free  from  inconveniences,  was  the  most  prudent  and  &e 
most  dignified  that  a  series  of  errors  had  left  open  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  King  might  with  grace  and  majesty  announce  to 
the  world  that  he  was  deeply  hurt  by  the  undutiftil  conduct  of 
the  Church  of  England ;   but  that  be  could  not  forget  all  the 
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services  rendered  by  that  Church,  in  trying  times,  to  his  father, 
to  his  brother,  and  to  himself;  that,  as  a  friend  to  the  liberty 
of  oonsdenoe,  he  was  unwilling  to  deal  severely  by  xoen  whom 
conscience,  ill  infiNrmed  indeed,  and  nnreasonabty  scmpnlons, 
might  have  prevented  from  obeying  his  commands ;  and  that  he 
would  therefore  leave  the  offenders  to  that  pnnishment  whidi 
their  own  reflections  would  inflict  whenever  they  should  calmly 
compare  their  recent  acts  with  the  loyal  doctrines  of  which  they 
had  so  loudly  boasted.  Not  only  Povns  and  Bellasyse,  who  had 
always  been  for  moderate  counsels,  but  even  Dover  and  Amndell, 
leaned  towards  this  proposition.  Jeffreys,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that  the  government  would  be  disgraced  if  such 
transgressors  as  the  seven  Bishops  were  suffered  to  escape  with 
a  mere  reprimand.  He.  did  not,  however,  wish  them  to  be  cited 
before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  in  which  he  sate  as  chief 
or  rather  as  sole  Judge.  For  the  load  of  public  hatred  under 
which  he  abeady  lay  was  too  much  even  for  his  shameless  fore 
head  and  obdurate  heart ;  and  he  shrank  from  the  responsibility 
which  he  would  have  incurred  by  pronouncing  an  illegal  sentence 
on  the  mleiB  of  the  Church  and  the  fsAvourites  of  the  nation. 
He  tfaerefiMfe  recommended  a  criminal  information.  It  was  ac- 
c(»rding]y  resdved  that  the  Archbishop  and  the  six  other 
petitioners  should  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
^  to  a  charge  of  seditious  libel.  That  they  would  be  convicted  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  doubt.  The  Judges  and  their  officers 
were  tools  of  the  court.  Since  the  old  charter  of  the  City  of 
London  had  been  forfeited,  scarcely  one  prisoner  whom  the 
government  was  bent  on  bringing  to  punishment  had  been  ab- 
solved by  a  jury.  The  refractory  prelates  would  probably  be 
condemned  to  ruinous  fines  and  to  long  imprisonment,  and  would 
be  glad  to  ransom  themselves  by  serving,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  the  designs  of  the  Sovereign.* 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  it  was  notified  to  the  Bishops 
that  on  the  eighth  of  June  they  must  appear  before  the  King 
in  Council.  Why  so  long  an  interval  was  allowed  we  are  not 
informed.  Perhaps  James  hoped  that  some  of  the  offenders, 
terrified  by  his  displeasure,  might  submit  before  the  day  fixed 
for  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  in  their  dioceses,  and  might, 
in  order  to  make  their  peace  with  him,  persuade  their  clergy  to 
obey  his  order.     If  such  was  his  hope  it  was  signally  disap- 

•  B«flli^  ■^  S  1«88;  Oitte^  ^^  tV-  Adda,  J^  ?^ 
June  ^. ;  Olarke's  Lifo  of  James  the  Second,  il  158. 
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pointed.  Sunday  the  third  of  June  came ;  and  all  parts  of 
England  followed  the  example  of  the  capital.  Already  the 
Bishops  of  Norwich,  Gloucester,  Salishury,  Winchester,  and 
Exeter,  had  signed  copies  of  the  petition  in  token  of  their  appro- 
bation. The  Bishop  of  Worcester  had  refused  to  distribute  the 
Declaration  among  his  clergy.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford  had 
distributed  it:  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  remorse  and  shame  for  having  done  so.  Not 
one  parish  priest  in  fifty  complied  with  the  Order  in  Council.  In 
the  great  diocese  of  Chester,  including  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
only  three  clergymen  could  be  prevailed  on  by  Cartw right  to 
obey  the  King.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich  are  many  hundreds 
of  parishes.  In  only  four  of  these  was  the  Declaration  read. 
The  courtly  Bishop  of  Rochester  could  not  overcome  the  scruples 
of  the  minister  of  the  ordinary  of  Chatham,  who  depended  on 
the  government  for  bread.  There  is  still  extant  a  pathetic 
letter  which  this  honest  priest  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty.  "I  cannot,"  he  wrote,  "reasonably  expect  your 
Honour's  protection.  God*s  will  be  done.  I  must  choose  sufferii^ 
rather  than  sin."  * 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  Jun^  the  seven  prelates, 
furnished  by  the  ablest  lawyers  in  England  with  full  advice,  re- 
paired to  the  palace,  and  were  called  into  the  Council  chamber. 
Their  petition  was  lying  on  the  table.  The  Chancellor  took  the 
paper  up,  showed  it  to  the  Archbishop,  and  said,  "  Is  this  the 
paper  which  your  Grace  wrote,  and  which  the  six  Bishops  pres- 
ent delivered  to  his  Majesty  ?"  Sancroft  looked  at  the  paper, 
turned  to  the  King,  and  spoke  thus :  "  Sir,  I  stand  here  a  culprit 
I  never  was  so  before.  Once  I  little  thought  that  I  ever  should 
be  so.  Least  of  all  could  I  think  that  I  should  be  charged  with 
any  offence  against  my  King ;  but,  since  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to 
be  in  this  situation,  your  Majesty  vnll  not  be  offended  if  I  avail 
myself  of  my  lavHul  right  to  dechne  saying  anything  which  may 
criminate  me."  **  This  is  mere  chicanery,"  said  the  King.  "  I 
hope  that  your  Grace  will  not  do  so  ill  a  thing  as  to  deny  your 
own  hand."  *'  Sir,"  said  Lloyd,  whose  studies  had  been  much 
among  the  casuists,  "  all  divines  agree  that  a  person  situated  as 
we  are  may  refuse  to  answer  such  a  question."  The  King,  as 
slow  of  imderstanding  as  quick  of  temper,  could  not  compre- 
hend what  the  prelates  meant.   He  persisted,  and  was  evidently 

*  Burnet,  I  740.;  life  of  Prideaux;  Citters,  June  if    H*  1688 
Tanner  MS. ;  Ufe  and  ConreBpondenoe  of  Pepya 
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becoming  very  angry.  "  Sir,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "  I  am  not 
bound  to  accuse  myself.  Nevertheless,  if  your  Majesty  positively 
commands  me  to  answer,  I  will  do  so  in  the  confidence  that  a 
just  and  generous  prince  will  not  suffer  what  I  say  in  obedience 
to  his  orders  to  be  brought  in  evidence  against  me."  "You 
must  not  capitulate  with  your  Sovereign,"  said  the  Chancellor. 
"  No,"  said  the  Bang ;  "  I  will  not  give  any  such  command.  If 
you  choose  to  deny  your  own  hands,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  to  you." 

The  Bishops  were  repeatedly  sent  out  into  the  antechamber, 
and  repeatedly  called  l»ck  into  the  Council  room.  At  length 
James  positively  commanded  them  to  answer  the  question.  He 
did  not  expressly  engage  that  their  confession  should  not  be  used 
against  them.  But  they,  not  unnaturally,  supposed  that,  after 
what  had  passed,  such  an  engagement  was  implied  in  his  com- 
mand. Sancrofb  acknowledged  his  handwriting ;  and  his  breth^ 
ren  followed  his  example.  They  were  then  interrogated  about 
the  meaning  of  some  words  in  the  petition,  and  about  the  letter 
which  had  been  circulated  with  so  much  effect  all  over  the  king- 
dom: but  their  language  was  so  guarded  that  nothing  was 
gained  by  the  examination.  The  Chancellor  then  told  them  that 
a  criminal  information  would  be  exhibited  against  them  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  called  upon  them  to  enter  into  rie- 
cc^nisances.  They  refused.  They  were  peers  of  the  realm, 
they  said.  They  were  advised  by  the  best  lawyers  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  that  no  peer  could  be  required  to  enter  into  a  recog- 
nisance in  a  case  of  libel ;  and  they  should  not  think  themselves 
justified  in  relinquishing  tiie  privilege  of  their  ordel*.  The  King 
was  so  absurd  as  to  think  himself  personally  affronted  because 
they  chose,  on  a  legal  question,  to  be  guided  by  legal  advice. 
*'  You  believe  everybody,"  he  said,  "  rather  than  me."  He  was 
indeed  mortified  and  alarmed.  For  he  had  gone  so  far  that,  if 
they  persisted,  he  had  no  choice  left  but  to  send  them  to  prison ; 
and,  though  he  by  no  means  foresaw  all  the  consequences  of 
such  a  step,  he  foresaw  probably  enough  to  disturb  him.  They 
were  resolute.  A  warrant  was  therefore  made  out  directing  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  keep  them  in  safe  custody,  and  a 
barge  was  manned  to  convey  them  down  the  river.* 

It  was  known  all  over  London  that  the  Bishops  were  before 
the  Council.  The  public  anxiety  was  intense.  A  great  multi- 
tude filled  the  courts  of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neighbouring  streets. 

*  Sancroffs  NatratiYe,  printed  from  the  Tanner  MS. 
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Many  people  were  in  the  habit  of  refreshing  themselves  at  the 
close  of  a  summer  day  with  the  cool  air  of  the  Thames.  But 
on  this  evening  the  whole  river  was  alive  with  wherries.  When 
the  Seven  came  forth  under  a  guard,  the  emotions  of  the  people 
broke  through  all  restraint.  Thousands  fell  on  their  knees  and 
prayed  aloud  for  the  men  who  had,  with  the  Christian  courage 
of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  confronted  a  tyrant  inflamed  by  all  the 
bigotry  of  Mary.  Many  dashed  into  the  stream,  and,  up  to 
their  waists  in  ooze  and  water,  cried  to  the  holy  fathers  to  bless 
them.  All  down  the  river,  from  Whitehall  to  London  Bridge, 
the  royal  barge  passed  between  lines  of  boats,  from  which  arose 
a  shout  of  "  God  bless  your  Lordships."  The  King,  in  great 
alarm,  gave  orders  that  the  garrison  of  the  Tower  should  be 
^  doubled,  that  the  Guards  should  be  held  ready  for  action,  and 
'  that  two  companies  should  be  detached  from  every  regiment  in 
the  kingdom,  and  sent  up  instantly  to  London.  But  the  force 
on  which  he  relied  as  the  means  of  coercing  the  people  shared 
all  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  very  sentinels  who  were  un- 
der arms  at  the  Traitors'  Gate  reverently  asked  for  a  blessing 
from  the  martyrs  whom  they  were  to  guard.  Sir  Edward  Hales 
was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower?  He  was  little  inclined  to  treat 
his  prisoners  with  kindness.  For  he  was  an  apostate  from  that 
Church  for  which  they  suffered ;  and  he  held  several  lucrative 
posts  by  virtue  of  that  dispensing  power  against  which  they  had 
protested.  He  learned  with  indignation  that  his  soldiers  were 
drinking  the  health  of  the  Bishops.  He  ordered  his  officers  to 
see  that  it  was  done  no  more.  But  the  officers  came  back  with 
a  report  that  the  thing  could  not  be  prevented,  and  that  no  other 
health  was  drunk  in  the  garrison.  Nor  was  it  only  by  carousing 
that  the  troops  showed  their  reverence  for  the  fathers  of  the 
Church.  There  was  such  a  show  of  devotion  throughout  the 
Tower  that  pious  divines  thanked  God  for  bringing  good  out  of 
evil,  and  for  making. the  persecution  of  His  faithful  servants  the 
means  of  saving  many  souls.  All  day  the  coaches  and  liveries 
of  the  first  nobles  of  England  were  seen  round  the  prison  gates. 
Thousands  of  humbler  spectators  constantly  covered  Tower  Hill.* 
But  among  the  marks  of  public  respect  and  sympathy  which 
the  prelates  received  there  was  one  which  more  than  all  the  rest 
enraged  and  alarmed  the  King.     He  learned  that  a  deputation 

*  Burnet,  i.  741. ;  Citters,  June  ft-  if- 1688 ;  Luttrell^s  Diary,  June 
8. ;  Evelyn's  Diaiy ;  Letter  of  Dr.  Nalson  to  his  wife,  dated  June  14*, 
and  printed  from  the  Tamier  MS. ;  Reresby's  Memoira. 
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of  ten  Nonoodfonnist  ministers  had  visited  the  Tower.  He  sent 
lor  four  of  these  persons,  and  himself  upbraided  them.  Thej 
courageously  answered  that  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  forget 
past  quarrels,  and  to  stand  by  the  men  who  stood  by  the  Prot- 
estant religion.* 

Scarcely  had  the  gates  of  the  Tower  been  closed  on  the  prift- 
oners  when  an  event  took  place  which  increased  the  public  ez< 
dtement.  It  had  been  announced  that  the  Queen  did  not 
expect  to  be  delivered  till  July.  But,  on  the  day  after  the 
Bishops  had  appeared  before  the  Ooundl,  it  was  observed  that 
the  King  seenied  to  be  anxious  about  her  state.  In  the  even- 
ing, however,  she  sate  playing  cards  at  Whitehall  till  near  mid- 
night Then  she  was  carried  in  a  sedan  to  Saint  James's 
Pcdace,  where  apartments  bad  been  very  hastily  fitted  up  for, 
her  reception.  Soon  messengers  were  running  about  in  all  di- 
rections to  summon  physicians  and  priests.  Lords  of  the  Council, 
and  Ladies  c^  the  Bedchamber.  In  a  few  hours,  many  public 
functionaries  and  women  of  rank  were  assembled  in  the  Queen^ 
room.  There,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  June,  a 
day  long  kept  sacred  by  the  too  &ithfal  adherents  of  a  bad 
cause,  was  bom  the  most  unfortunate  of  princes^  destined  to 
seventyHBeven  years  of  exile  and  wandering,  of  vam  projects,  of 
honours  more  galhng  than  insults,  and  of  hopes  such  as  make 
the  heart  sick. 

The  calamities  of  the  poor  child  had  begun  before  his  birth. 
The  nation  over  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  suc- 
cession, he  would  have  reigned,  was  fully  persuaded  that  his 
mother  was  not  really  pregnant  By  whatever  evidence  the 
£Ekct  of  his  birth  had  been  proved,  a  considerable  number  of  peo- 
ple would  probably  have  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the  Jesuits 
had  practised  some  skilful  sleight  of  hand :  and  the  evidence^ 
partly  from  acddent,  partly  from  gross  mkmanagement,  was 
open  to  some  objections.  Many  persons  of  both  sexes  were  in 
the  royal  bedchamber  when  the  child  first  saw  the  light;  but 
none  of  them  enjoyed  any  large  measure  of  public  confidence. 
Of  the  Privy  Councillors  present  half  were  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  those  who  called  themselves  Protestants  were  generally  re- 
garded as  traitors  to  their  country  and  their  God.  Many  of  the 
women  in  attendance  were  French,  Italian,  and  Portuguese.  Of 
the  English  ladies  some  wero  Papists,  and  some  were  the  wives 
of  Papists.    Some  persons  who  were  peculiarly  entitled  to  be 

*  Reresb/s  Momoirs. 
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present,  and  whose  testimony  would  have  satisfied  all  minds  ac- 
cessible to  reason,  were  absent ;  and  for  their  absence  the  King 
was  held  responsible.  The  Princess  Anne  was,  of  all  the  inhaV 
itants  of  the  island,  the  most  deeply  interested  in  the  event. 
Her  sex  and  her  experience  qualifi^  her  to  act  as  the  guardian 
of  her  sister's  birthright  and  her  own.  She  had  conceived 
strong  suspicions  which  were  daily  confirmed  by  circumstances 
trifling  or  imaginary.  She  fancied  that  ihe  Queen  carefully 
shunned  her  scrutiny,  and  ascribed  to  guilt  a  reserve  which  was 
perhaps  the  effect  of  delicacy.*  In  this  temper  Anne  had  de- 
termined to  be  present  and  vigilant  when  the  critical  day  should 
arrive.  But  she  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  be  at  her  post 
a  month  before  that  day,  and  had,  in  compliance,  it  was  said, 
with  her  Other's  advice,  gone  to  drink  the  Bath  waters.  San- 
croft,  whose  great  place  made  it  his  duty  to  attend,  and  on  whose 
probity  the  nation  placed  entire  reliance,  had  a  few  hours  before 
been  sent  to  the  Tower  by  James.  The  Hydes  were  the  proper 
protectors  of  the  rights  of  the  two  Princesses.  The  Dutch  Am- 
bassador might  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  William, 
who,  as  first  prince  of  the  blood  and  consort  of  the  King's 
eldest  daughter,  had  a  deep  interest  in  what  was  passing.  James 
never  thought  of  summoning  any  member,  male  or  female,  of 
the  fELwSlj  of  Hyde ;  nor  was  the  Dutch  Ambassador  invited  to 
be  present. 

Posterity  has  fiilly  acquitted  the  King  of  the  fraud  which 
his  people  imputed  to  him.  But  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him 
of  K>lly  and  perverseness  such  as  explain  and  excuse  the  errors 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  suspicions 
which  were  abroad.f  He  ought  to  have  known  that  those  suspi- 
cions would  not  be  dispelled  by  the  evidence  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  of  persons  who,  though  they  might  call 
themselves  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  shown 
themselves  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Uie  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  order  to  obtain  his  favour.  That  he  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise is  true.  But  he  had  twelve  hours  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments. He  found  no  diflSculty  in  crowding  St  James's  Palace 
with  bigots  and  sycophants  on  whose  word  the  nation  placed  no 
reliance.  It  would  have  been  quite  as  easy  to  procure  the  at- 
tendance of  some  eminent  persons  whose  attachment  to  the 
Princesses  and  to  the  established  religion  was  unquestionable. 

*  Oorrespondence  between  Anne  and  Mary,  in  Dalrymple ;  Clarim- 
don's  Diary,  Oct  81. 1688. 

t  This  IS  clear  from  Clarendorfs  Diarj,  Oci  81.  1688. 
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At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  paid  dearly  for  his  foolhardy 
contempt  of  public  opinion,  it  .was  the  fashion  at  Saint  Germains 
to  excuse  him  by  throwing  the  blame  on  others.  Some  Jaco- 
bites charged  Anne  with  having  purposely  kept  out  of  the  way. 
Nay,  they  were  not  ashamed  to  say  that  Sancrofb  had  provoked 
the  king  to  send  him  to  the  Tower,  in  order  that  the  evidence 
which  was  to  confound  the  calumnies  of  the  malecontents  might 
be  defective.*  The  absurdity  of  these  imputations  is  palpable. 
Could  Anne  or  Sancroft  possibly  have  foreseen  that  the  Queen's 
calculations  would  turn  out  to  be  erroneous  by  a  whole  month  ? 
Had  those  calculations  been  correct,  Anne  would  have  been  back 
from  Bath,  and  Sancrofb  would  have  been  out  of  the  Tower,  in 
ample  time  for  the  birth.  At  all  events  the  maternal  uncles  of 
the  King's  daughters  were  neither  at  a  distance  nor  in  a  prison. 
The  same  messenger  who  summoned  the  whole  bevy  of  rene- 
gades, Dover,  Peterborough,  Murray,  Sunderland,  and  Mul- 
grave,  could  just  as  easily  have  summoned  Clarendon.  If  they 
were  Privy  Councillors,  so  was  he.  His  house  was  in  Jermyn 
Street,  not  two  hundred  yards  from  the  chamber  of  the  Queen. 
Yet  he  was  left  to  learn  at  St.  James's  Church,  from  the  agita- 
tion and  whispers  of  the  congregation,  that  his  niece  had  ceased 
to  be  heiress  presumptive  of  the  crown.f  Was  it  a  disqualifi- 
cation that  he  was  the  near  kinsman  of  the  Princesses  of  Orange 
and  Denmark  ?  Or  was  it  a  disquahfication  that  he  was  unal- 
terably attached  to  the  Church  of  England  I 

The  cry  of  the  whole  nation  was  that  an  imposture  had  been 
practised.  Papists  had,  during  some  months,  been  predicting, 
from  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press,  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
English  and  Latin,  that  a  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  given  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Church ;  and  they  had  now  accomplished 
their  own  prophecy.  Every  witness  who  could  not  be  corrupted 
or  deceived  had  been  studiously  excluded.  Anne  had  been 
tricked  into  visiting  Bath.  The  Primate  had,  on  the  very  day 
preceding  that  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  villany,  been  sent 
to  prison  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  law  and  of  ,the  privileges 
of  peerage.  Not  a  single  man  or  woman  who  had  the  smallest 
interest  in  detecting  the  fraud  had  been  suffered  to  be  present. 
The  Queen  had  been  removed  suddenly  and  at  the  dead  of  night 
to  St  James's  Palace,  because  that  building,  less  commodious 
for  honest  purposes  than  Whitehall,  had  some  rooms  and  pas- 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  159,  160. 
t  Clarendon's  Diary,  June  10. 1688. 
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sages  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  the  Jesuits.  There^  amidst 
a  circle  of  zealots  who  thought  nothing  a  crime  that  tended  to 
promote  the  interests  of  their  Church,  and  of  courtiers  who 
thought  nothing  a  crime  that  tended  to  enrich  and  aggrandise 
themselves,  a  new  born  child  had  been  introduced  into  the  royal 
bed,  and  then  handed  round  in  triumph,  as  heir  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  Heated  by  such  suspicions,  suspicions  unjust,  it  i-^ 
true,  but  not  altogether  unnatural,  men  thronged  more  eagerly 
than  ever  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  saintly  victims  of  the 
tyrant  who,  having  long  foully  injured  his  people,  had  now  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities  by  more  foully  injuring  his 
children.* 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  not  himself  suspecting  any  trick,  and 
not  aware  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England,  ordered 
prayers  to  be  said  under  his  own  roof  for  his  little  brother  in  law, 
and  sent  Zulestein  to  London  with  a  formal  message  of  congratu- 
lation. Zulestein,  to  his  amazement,  found  all  the  people  whom 
he  met  open  mouthed  about  the  infamous  fraud  just  committed 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  saw  every  hour  some  fresh  pasquinade  on 
the  pregnancy  and  the  delivery.  He  soon  wrote  to  Uie  Hague 
that  not  one  person  in  ten  believed  the  child  to  have  been  born 
of  the  Queen.f 

The  demeanour  of  the  seven  prelates  meanwhile  strengthened 
the  interest  which  their  situation  excited.  On  the  evening  of 
the  Black  Friday,  as  it  was  called,  on  which  they  were  commit- 
ted, they  reached  their  prison  just  at  the  hour  of  divine  service. 
They  instantly  hastened  to  the  chapel.  It  chanced  that  in  the 
second  lesson  were  these  words:  "In  all  things  approving  our- 
selves as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions, 
in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  imprisonments."  All  zealous  Church- 
men were  delighted  by  this  coincidence,  and  remembered  how 
much  comfort  a  similar  coincidence  had  given,  near  forty  years 
before,  to  Charles  the  First  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  everting  of  the  next  day,  Saturday  the  ninth,  a  letter 
came  from  Sunderland  enjoining  the  chaplain  of  the  Tower  to 

*  Johnstone  gives  in  ^  very  few  words  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
case  against  the  King.  "  The  generality  of  the  people  conclude  all  is  a 
ti-ick;  because  they  say  the  reckoning  is  changed,  the  Princess  sent 
away,  none  of  the  Clarendon  family  nor  the  Dut(X  Ambassador  sent  for, 
the  suddenness  of  the  thing,  the  sermons,  the  confidence  of  the  priests, 
the  hurri?-."     June  13.  1688. 

f  RonquiUo,  x~^'  Ronquillo  adds,  that  what  Zulestein  said  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion  was  strictly  true. 
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read  the  Declaration  during  divine  service  on  the  Mowing 
morning.  As  the  time  fixed  by  the  Order  in  Council  for  the 
reading  in  London  had  long  expired,  this  proceeding  of  the 
government  could  be  considered  only  as  a  personal  insult  of  the 
meanest  and  most  childish  kind  to  the  venerable  prisoners.  The 
chaplain  refused  to  comply :  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation ; 
and  the  chapel  was  shut  up.* 

The  Bishops  edified  all  who  approached  them  hy  the  firmness 
and  cheerfulness  with  which  they  endured  confinement,  by  the 
modesty  and  meekness  with  which  they  received  the  applauses 
and  blessings  of  the  whole  nation,  and  by  the  loyal  attadiment 
which  they  professed  for  the  persecutor  who  sought  their  de- 
struction. They  remained  only  a  week  in  custody.  On  Friday 
the  fifteenth  of  June,  the  first  day  of  term,  they  were  brought 
before  the  King's  Bench.  An  immense  throng  awaited  their 
coming.  From  the  landingplace  to  the  Court  of  Requests  they 
passed  through  a  lane  of  spectators  who  blessed  and  applauded 
them.  "'  Friends,''  said  the  prisoners  as  they  passed,  ^^  honour 
the  King ;  and  remember  us  in  your  prayers."  These  humble 
and  pious  expressions  moved  the  hearers,  even  to  tears.  When 
at  length  the  procession  had  made  its  way  through  the  crowd 
into  the  presence  of  the  Judges,  the  Attorney  Grcneral  exhibited 
the  information  which  he  had  been  commanded  to  prepare,  and 
moved  that  the  defendants  might  be  ordered  to  plead.  The 
counsel  on  the  other  side  objected  that  the  Bishops  had  been 
unlawfully  committed,  and  were  therefore  not  regularly  before 
the  Court  The  question  whether  a  peer  could  be  required  to 
entei'  into  recognisances  on  a  charge  of  libel  was  argued  at  great 
length,  and  dedded  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges  in  favour  of 
the  crown.  The  prisoners  then  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  That  day 
fortnight,  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  was  fixed  for  their  trial.  !hi 
the  meantime  they  were  allowed  to  be  at  large  on  their  own 
recognisances.  The  crown  lawyers  acted  prudently  in  not  re- 
quiring sureties.  For  Hali£Eix  had  arranged  that  twenty-one 
temporal  peers  of  the  highest  consideration  should  be  ready  to 
put  in  bail,  three  for  each  defendant ;  and  such  a  manifestation 
of  the  feeling  of  the  nobility  would  have  been  no  slight  blow  to 
the  government  It  was  also  known  that  one  of  the  most  opu- 
lent Dissenters  of  the  City  had  begged  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  giving  security  for  Ken. 

The  Bishops  were  now  permitted  to  depart  to  their  own 

*  Citters,  June  i#-  1688 ;  Luttrell's  Diary,  June  18. 
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homes.  The  common  people,  who  did  not  understand  the  nature 
of  the  legal  proceedmgs  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Bang's 
Bench,  and  who  saw  tl^t  their  &vourites  had  been  brought  to 
Westminster  Hall  in  custody  and  were  suffered  to  go  away  in 
freedom,  imagined  that  the  good  cause  was  prospering.  Loud 
acclamations  were  raised.  The  steeples  of  the  churches  sent 
forth  joyous  peals.  Sprat  was  amazed  to  hear  the  bells  of  h'u 
own  Abbey  ringing  merrily.  He  promptly  silenced  them :  bu 
his  interference  caused  much  angry  muttering.  The  Bishop 
found  it  difficult  to  escape  from  the  importunate  crowd  of  theii 
wellwishers.  Lloyd  was  detained  in  Palace  Yard  by  admirers 
who  struggled  to  touch  his  hands  and  to  kiss  the  skirt  of  his 
robe,  till  Clarendon,  with  some  difficulty,  rescued  him  and  con- 
veyed him  home  by  a  bye  path.  Cartwright,  it  is  said,  was  so 
unwise  as  to  mingle  with  the  crowd.  Some  person  who  saw  his 
episcopal  habit  asked  and  received  his  blessing.  A  bystander 
cried  out,  "Do  you  know  who  Wessed  you?"  "Surely,"  said 
he  who  had  just  been  honoured  by  the  benediction,  "  it  was  one 
of  the  Seren.'^  "  No,"  said  the  other ;  "  it  is  the  Popish  '. 
of  Chester."  "Popiirfi  dog,"  cried  the  enraged 
"  take  your  blessing  back  again." 

Such  was  ^e  concourse,  and  such  the  agitation,  that  the 
Dutch  Ambassador  was  surprised  to  see  the  day  dose  without  loi 
insurrection.  The  King  had  been  by  no  means  at  ease.  In 
order  that  he  might  be  ready  to  suppress  any  disturbance,  he 
had  passed  the  morning  in  reviewing  several  battalions  of  in- 
fantry 4n  Hyde  Park.  5  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that 
his  troops  would  have  stood  by  him  if  he  had  needed  their  ser- 
vices. When  Sancroft  reached  Lambeth,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
found  the  grenadier  guards,  who  were  quartered  in  that  suburb, 
assembled  before  the  gate  of  his  p^ace.  They  formed  in  two 
lines  on  his  right  and  left,  and  asked  his  benediction  as  he  went 
through  them.  He  with  difficulty  prevented  them  lighting  a 
bonfire  in  honour  of  his  return  to  his  dwelling.  There  were, 
however,  many  bonfires  that  evening  in  the  City.  Two  Roman 
Catholics  who  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  beat  some  boys  for  joining 
in  these  rejoicings  were  seized  by4he  mob,  stripped  naked,  and 
ignominiously  branded.* 

Sir  Edward  Hales  now  came  to  demand  fees  from  those  who 


*  For  the  events  of  this  day  see  the  State  Trials ;  Olarendcm's  Di- 
ary ;  Luttrell's  Diary ;  Citters,  Jtine  ^J^* ;  Johnstone,  June  18. ;  Revoln* 
tion  Politics. 
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had  lately  been  his  prisoners.  They  refused  to  pay  anything  for 
a  detention  which  they  regarded  as  illegal  to  an  officer  whose 
commission  was,  on  their  principles,  a  nullity.  The  Lieutenant 
hinted  very  intelligibly  that,  if  they  came  into  his  hands  again, 
they  should  be  put  into  heavy  irons  and  should  lie  on  bare 
stones.  "We  are  under  our  King's  displeasure,"  was  the 
answer;  "and  most  deeply  do  we  feel  it:  but  a  fellow  subject 
who  threatens  us  does  but  lose  his  breath."  It  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine with  what  indignation  the  people,  excited  as  they  were, 
must  have  learned  that  a  renegade  from  the  Protestant  faith, 
who  held  a  command  in  defiance  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
England,  had  dared  to  menace  divines  of  venerable  age  and 
iignity  with  all  the  barbarities  of  Lollard's  Tower.* 

Before  the  day  of  trial  the  agitation  had  spread  to  the  farthest 
comers  of  the  island.  From  Scotland  the  Bishops  received  let- 
ters assuring  them  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Presbyterians  of  that 
country,  so  long  and  so  bitterly  hostile  to  prelacy.f  The  people 
of  Cornwall,  a  fierce,  bold,  and  athletic  race,  among  whom  there 
was  a  stronger  provincial  feeling  than  in  any  other  part  o(  the 
realm,  were  greatly  moved  by  the  danger  of  Trelawney,  whom 
they  reverenced  less  as  a  ruler  of  the  Church  than  as  the  head 
of  an  honourable  house,  and  the  heir  through  twenty  descents 
of  ancestors  who  had  been  of  great  note  before  the  Normans  had 
set  foot  on  English  ground.  All  over  the  county  the  peasants 
chanted  a  ballad  of  which  the  burden  is  still  remembered : 

"  And  shall  Trelawney  die,  and  shall  Trelawney  die  f 
Then  thirty  thousand  Cornish  boys  will  know  the  reason  why* 

The  miners  from  their  caverns  reechoed  the  song  with  a  variation : 

"  Then  twenty  thousand  under  ground  will  know  the  reason  why.**J 

The  rustics  in  many  parts  of  the  country  loudly  expressed  a 
strange  hope  which  had  never  ceased  to  live  in  their  hearts. 
Their  Protestant  Duke,  their  beloved  Monmouth,  would  suddenly 
appear,  would  lead  them  to  victory,  and  would  tread  down  the 
Knig  and  the  Jesuits  under  his  feet  § 

The  ministers  were  appalled.  Even  Jefii-eys  would  gladly 
have  retraced  his  steps.     He  charged  Clarendon  with  friendly 

*  Johnstone,  June  18.  1688  ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  29. 
+  Tanner  MS. 

\  This  fact  was  communicated  to  me  in  the  most  obliging  manner  by 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker  of  Morwenstow  in  OomwaU. 
§  Johnstone,  June  18.  1688. 
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messages  to  the  Bishops,  and  threw  on  others  ihe  blame  of  the 
prosecution  which  he  had  himself  recommended.  Sunderland 
again  ventured  to  recommend  concession.  The  late  auspicious 
birth,  he  said,  had  furnished  the  King  with  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  withdrawing  from  a  position  full  of  danger  and  incon- 
venience without  incurring  the  reproach  of  timidity  or  of  caprice. 
On  such  happy  occasions  it  had  been  usual  for  sovereigns  to 
make  the  hearts  of  subjects  glad  by  acts  of  clemency ;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  than 
that  he  should,  while  still  in  his  cradle,  be  the  peacemaker 
between  his  father  and  the  agitated  nation.  But  the  Eing^s 
resolution  was  fixed.  "  I  will  go  on,"  he  said.  "  I  have  been 
only  too  indulgent.  Indulgence  ruined  my  father.^'*  The  artful 
minister  found  that  his  advice  had  been  formerly  taken  only 
because  it  had  been  shaped  to  suit  the  royal  temper,  and  that, 
from  the  moment  at  which  he  began  to  counsel  well,  he  began 
to  counsel  in  vain.  He  had  shown  some  signs  of  slackness  in 
the  proceeding  against  Magdalene  College.  He  had  recently 
attempted  to  convince  the  King  that  Tyrconnel's  scheme  of  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  the  English  colonists  in  Ireland  was  full 
of  danger,  and  had,  with  the  help  of  Powis  and  Bellasyse,  so  far 
succeeded  that  the  execution  of  the  design  had  been  postponed 
for  another  year.  But  this  timidity  and  scrupulosity  had  excited 
disgust  and  suspicion  in  the  royal  mind-f  The  day  of  retribu- 
tion had  arrived.  Sunderland  was  in  the  same  situation  in 
which  his  rival  Rochester  had  been  some  months  before.  Each 
of  the  two  statesmen  in  turn  experienced  the  misery  of  clutching, 
with  an  agonizing  grasp,,  power  which  was  perceptibly  slipping 
away.  Each  in  turn  saw  his  su^estions  scornfully  rejected. 
Both  endured  the  pain  of  reading  displeasure  and  distrust  in  the 
countenance  and  demeanour  of  their  master ;  yet  both  were  by 
their  country  held  responsible  for  those  crimes  and  errors  from 
which  they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him.  While 
he  suspected  them  of  trying  to  win  popularity  at  the  expense  of 
his  authority  and  dignity,  the  public  voice  loudly  accused  thera 
of  trying  to  win  hisfavour  at  the  expense  of  their  own  honour 
and  of  the  general  weal.  Yet,  in  spite  of  mortifications  and 
humiliations,  they  both  clung  to  office  with  the  gripe  of  drown- 

♦  Adda,  ^^  1688. 

f  Suaderland's  own  narrative  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted 
But  he  vouched  Godolphin  as  a  witness  of  what  took  place  respectiDg 
tiie  Irish  Act  of  Settlement. 
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ing  men.  Both  attempted  to  propitiate  the  King  by  affecting 
a  willingness  to  be  reconciled  to  his  Church.  But  there  was  a 
point  at  which  Rochester  was  detenuined  to  stop.  He  went  to 
the  verge  of  apostasy :  >ut  there  he  recoiled :  and  the  world,  in 
consideration  of  the  firmness  with  which  he  refused  to  take  the 
final  step,  granted  him  a  liberal  amnesty  for  all  former  compli- 
ances. Sunderland,  less  scrupulous  and  less  sensible  of  shame, 
resolved  to  atone  for  his  late  moderation,  and  to  recover  the  royal 
confidence,  by  an  act  which,  to  a  mind  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  religious  truth,  must  have  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  most  flagitious  of  crimes,  and  which  even  men  of  the  world 
regard  as  the  last  excess  of  baseness.  About  a  week  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  great  trial,  it  was  publicly  announced  that  he 
was  a  Papist  The  King  talked  with  delight  of  this  triumph  of 
divine  grace.  Courtiers  and  envoys  kept  their  countenances  as 
well  as  they  could  while  the  renegade  protested  that  he  had 
been  long  convinced  of  the  impossibihty  of  finding  salvation  out 
of  the  communion  of  Bome,  ^nd  that  his  conscience  wouM  not 
let  him  rest  till  he  had  renounced  the  heresies  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up.  The  news  spread  fast.  At  all  the  cofiee- 
houses  it  was  told  how  the  prime  minister  of  England,  his  feet 
bare,  and  a  taper  in  his  hand,  had  repaired  to  the  royal  chapel 
and  knocked  humbly  for  admittance ;  how  a  priestly  voice  from 
within  had  demanded  who  was  there;  how  Sunderland  had 
made  answer  that  a  poor  sinner  who  had  long  wandered  from 
the  true  Church  implored  her  to  receiv^  and  to  absolve  him ; 
how  the  doors  were  opened ;  and  how  the  neophyte  partook  of 
the  holy  mysteries.* 

This  scandalous  apostasy  could  not  but  heighten  the  interest 
with  which  the  nation  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  fate  of 
the  seven  brave  confessors  of  the  English  Church  was  to  be 
decided.  To  pack  a  jury  was  now  the  great  object  of  the  King. 
The  crown  lawyers  were  ordered  to  make  strict  inquiry  as  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  persons  who  were  registered  in  the  freehoiders' 
book.  Sir  Samuel  Astry,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  whose  duty  it  was, 
in  cases  of  this  description,  to  select  the  names,  was  summoned 
to  the  palace,  and  had  an  interview  with  James  in  the  presence 
of  the  Chanoellor.f  Sir  Samuel  seems  to  have  done  his  best 
For,  among  the  forty-^ight  persons  whom  he  nominated,  were 

July  2.  1688 ;  The  Converts,  a  poem, 
f  Clarendon's  Diary,  June  21. 1688. 
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said  to  be  several  servants  of  the  King,  and  several  Roman 
Catholics.*  But  as  the  counsel  for  the  Bishops  had  a  right  to 
strike  off  twelve,  these  persons  were  removed.  The  crown  law- 
yers also  struck  off  twelve.  The  list  was  thus  reduced  to  twenty- 
four.  The  first  twelve  who  answered  to  their  names  were  to  try 
the  issue. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  Westminster  Hall,  Old  and 
New  Palace  Yard,  and  all  the  neighbouring  streets  to  a  great 
distance  were  thronged  with  people.  Such  an  auditory  had 
never  before  and  has  never  since  been  assembled  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Thirty-five  temporal  peers  of  the  realm  were 
counted  in  the  crowd.f 

All  the  four  Judges  of  the  Court  were  on  the  bench.  Wright, 
who  presided,  had  been  raised  to  his  high  place  over  the  heads 
of  many  abler  and  more  learned  men  solely  on  account  of  his 
unscrupulous  servility.  Allybone  was  a  Papist,  and  owed  his 
situation  to  that  dispensing  power,  the  legality  of  which  was 
now  in  question.  HoUoway  had  hitherto  been  a  serviceable  tool 
of  the  government.  Even  Powell,  whose  character  for  honesty 
stood  high,  had  borne  a  part  in  some  proceedings  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  defend.  He  had,  in  the  great  case  of  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  with  some  hesitation,  it  is  true,  and  after  some  delay,  con- 
curred with  the  majority  of  the  bench,  and  had  thus  brought  on 
his  character  a  stain  which  his  honourable  conduct  on  this  day 
completely  effaced. 

The  counsel  were  by  no  means  fairly  matched.  The  govern- 
ment had  required  from  its  law  officers  services  so  odious  and 
disgraceful  that  all  tiie  ablest  jurists  and  advocates  of  the  Tory 
party  had,  one  after  another,  rjsfiised  to  comply,  and  had  been 
dismissed  from  their  employments.  Sir  Thomas  Powis,  the  At- 
torney General,  was  scarcely  of  the  third  rank  in  his  profession. 
Sir  William  Williams,  the  Solicitor  General,  had  quick  parts 
and  dauntless  courage :  but  he  wanted  discretion ;  he  loved 
wrangling ;  he  had  no  command  over  his  temper  ;  and  he  was 
hated  and  despised  by  all  political  parties.  The  most  con- 
spicuous assistants  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  were  Serjeant 
Trinder,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower, 
Recorder  of  London,  who  had  some  legal  learning,  but  whose 
fulsome  apologies  and  endless  repetitions  were  the  jest  of  West- 
minster Hall.    The  government  had  wished  to  secure  the  ser- 

•  Oitters,  '^^  1688.  \  Johnstone,  July  2. 1688. 
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vices  of  Maynard :  but  he  had  plainly  declared  that  he  could  not 
in  conscience  do  what  was  asked  of  him.* 

On  the  other  side  were  arrayed  almost  all  the  eminent  foren 
sic  talents  of  the  age.  Sawyer  and  Finch,  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  James,  had  been  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, and  who,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Whigs  in  the  late 
reign,  had  served  the  crown  with  but  too  much  vehenaeilce  and 
success,  were  of  counsel  for  the  defendants.  With  them  were  join- 
ed two  persons  who,  since  age  had  diminished  the  activity  of  May- 
nard, were  reputed  the  two  best  lawyers  that  could  be  found  in 
the  Inns  of  Court :  Pfemberton,  who  had,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second,  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  had 
been  removed  from  his  high  place  on  account  of  his  humanity 
and  moderation,  and  who  had  resumed  his  practice  at  the  bar ; 
and  Pollexfen,  who  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  the  Western 
circuit,  and  who,  though  he  had  incurred  much  unpopularity  by 
holding  briefs  for  the  crown  at  the  Bloody  Assizes,  and  particu- 
larly by  appearing  against  Alice  Lisle,  was  known  to  be  at  heart 
a  Whig,  if  not  a  republican.  Sir  Creswell  Levinz  was  also 
there,  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and  experience,  but  of  sin- 
gularly timid  nature.  He  had  been  removed  from  the  bench 
some  years  before,  because  he  was  afraid  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  government.  He  was  now  afraid  to  appear  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  th§  Bishops,  and  had  at  first  refused  to  receive  their 
retainer :  but  it  had  been  intimated  to  hina  by  the  whole  body 
of  attorneys  who  employed  him  that,  if  he  declined  this  brie^ 
he  should  never  have  another.-f 

Sir  George  Treby,  an  able  and  zealous  Whig,  who  had  been 
Recorder  of  London  uiider  the  old  charter,  was  on  the  same 
side.  Sir  John  Holt,  a  still  more  eminent  Whig  lawyer,  was 
not  retained  for  the  defence,  in  consequence,  it  should  seem,  of 
some  prejudice  conceived  against  him  by  Sancroft,  but  was  pri- 
vately consulted  on  the  case  by  the  Bishop  of  London.J  The 
junior  counsel  for  the  Bishops  was  a  young  barrister  named 
John  Somers.  He  had  no  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune  ;  nor 
had  he  yet  had  any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  before 

*  Johnstone,  July  2.  1688. 

f  Johnstone,  Jnly  2.  1688.  The  editor  of  Levinz's  reports  expreisses 
great  wonder  that,  after  the  Revolution,  Levinz  was  not  replaced  on  the 
bench.  The  facts  related  by  Johnstone  may  perhaps  explain  the  seem- 
ing injustice. 

X  I  draw  this  inference  from  a  letter  of  Oompton  to  Sancroft,  dated 
the  12th  df  June. 
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the  eyes  of  the  public :  but  his  genius,  b»  industry,  his  great 
and  various  accomplishments,  were  well  known  to  a  small  circle 
of  friends  ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  Whig  opinions,  his  pertinent  and 
lucid  mode  of  arguing  and  the  constant  propriety  of  his  demean- 
our had  already  secured  to  him  the  ear  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  The  importance  of  obtaining  his  services  had  been 
strongly  represented  to  the  Bishops  by  Johnstone ;  and  Pollex- 
fen,  it  is  said,  had  declared  that  no,  man  in  Westminster  Hal) 
was  so  well  qualified  to  treat  a  historical  and  constitutional  ques- 
tion as  Somers. 

The  jury  was  sworn ;  it  consisted  of  persons  of  highly  respect- 
able station.  The  foreman  was  Sir  Roger  Langley,  a  baronet 
of  old  and  honourable  family.  With  him  were  joined  a  knight 
and  ten  esquires,  several  of  whom  are  known  to  have  been 
men  of  large  possessions.  There  were  some  Nonconformists  in 
the  number  ;  for  the  Bishops  had  wisely  resolved  not  to  show 
any  distrust  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  One  name  excited 
considerable  alarm,  that  of  Michael  Arnold.  He  ^as  brewer  to 
the  palace  ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  the  government  counted 
on  his  voice.  The  story  goes  that  he  complained  bitterly  of  the 
'position  in  which  he  found  himself.  "  Whatever  I  do,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  sure  to  be  half  ruined.  If  I  say  Not  Guilty,  I  shall  brew 
no  more  for  the  King ;  and  if  I  say  Guilty,  I  shall  brew  no  more 
for  anybody  else."  * 

The  trial  then  commenced,  a  trial  which,  even  when  coolly 
perused  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  has 
all  the  interest  of  a  drama.  The  advocates  contended  on  both 
sides  with  far  more  than  professional  keenness  and  vehemence : 
the  audience  listened  with  as  much  anxiety  as  if  the  fate  of  every 
one  of  them  was  to  be  decided  by  the  verdict ;  and  the  turns 
of  fortune  were  so  sudden  and  amazing  that  the  multitude  re- 
peatedly passed  in  a  single  minute  from  anxiety  to  exultation 
and  back  again  from  exultation  to  still  deeper  anxiety. 

The  information  charged  the  Bishops  with  having  written  or 
published,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  a  false,  malicious,  and 
seditious  libel.  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  first  tried  to  prove 
the  writing.  For  this  purpose  several  persons  were  called  to 
speak  to  the  hands  of  the  Bishops.  But  the  witnesses  were  so 
unwilling  that  hardly  a  single  plain  answer  could  be  extracted 
from  any  of  them.  Pemberton,  PoUexfen,  and  Levinz  contend- 
ed that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury.     Two  of  the 

♦  Revolution  Politics. 
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Judges,  HoUowa/  and  Powell,  declared  themaelTea  of  the  aams 
ofnnion ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  spectators  rose  high.  All  atonoe 
the  crown  lawyers  announced  their  intention  to  take  another 
Kne.  Powis,  with  shame  and  reluctance  which  he  could  not 
dissemble,  put  into  the  witness  box  Blathwajt»  a  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council,  who  had  been  present  when  the  King  interrogated 
the  Bishops.  Blathwayt  swore  that  he  had  heard  them  own 
their  sisfnatures.  His  testimony  was  decisive.  ''Why,''  said 
Judge  Holloway  to  the  Attorney,  ^  when  you  had  such  evidence, 
did  you  not  produce  it  at  first,  without  all  this  waste  of  time  ?" 
It  soon  appeared  why  the  counsel  for  the  crown  had  been  un- 
willing, without  absolute  necessity,  to  resort  to  this  mode  of 
proof.  Pemberton  stopped  Blathwayt,  subjected  him  to  a 
searching  cross  examination,  and  insisted  upon  having  all  that 
had  pas^  between  the  King  and  the  defendants  fully  related. 
'^That  is  a  pretty  thing  indeed,"  cried  Williams.  ''Do  you 
think,"  said  Powis,  "  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  ask  our  witnesses 
any  impertinent  question  that  comes  into  your  heads  ?"  The 
advocates  of  the  Bishops  were  not  men  to  be  so  put  down. 
'^  He  is  sworn,"  said  Pollexfen,  "  to  tell  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth :  and  an  answer  we  must  and  will  have."  The  witness 
shufl9ed,  equivocated,  pretended  to  misunderstand  the  questions, 
implored  the  protection  of  the  Court  But  he  was  m  hands 
fix)m  which  it  was  not  easy  to  escape.  At  length  the  Attorney 
again  interposed.  "IC  he  said,  "you  persist  in  asking  such 
a  question,  tell  us,  at  least,  what  use  you  mean  to  make  of  it" 
Pemberton,  who,  through  the  whole  trial,  did  his  duty  manfully 
and  ably,  replied  without  hesitation ;  "My  Lords,  I  will  answer 
Mr.  Attorney.  I  will  deal  plainly  with  the  Court  If  the 
Bishops  owned  this  paper  under  a  promise  from  His  Majesty 
that  their  confession  should  not  be  used  against  them,  I  hope 
that  no  unfiiir  advantage  will  be  taken  of  them."  "  You  put 
on  His  M^esty  what  I  dare  luurdly  name,"  said  Williams: 
"  since  you  wiU  be  so  pressing,  I  demand  for  the  King,  that  the 
question  may  be  recorded."  "  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Solici- 
Ux  ?"  said  Sawyer  interposing.  "  I  know  what  I  mean,"  said  the 
apostate  :  "  I  desire  that  the  question  may  be  recorded  in  Court" 
"  Record  what  you  wiU,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  Mr.  Solicitor," 
•aid  Pemberton.  Then  came  a  loud  and  fierce  altercation,  which 
the  Chief  Justice  could  with  difficulty  quiet  In  other  circum- 
itanoes,  he  would  probably  have  ordered  the  question  to  be  re- 
VDrded  and  Pemberton  to  be  committed.  But  on  this  great  day 
he  was  overawed.     He  often  cast  a  .side  glance  towards  the  thick 
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rows  of  Eark  and  Barons  bjr  whom  he  was  watched,  and  who 
in  the  next  Parliament  might  be  his  judges.  He  looked,  a  by- 
stander said,  as  if  all  the  peers  present  had  halters  in  their 
pockets.*  At  length  Blathwayt  was  forced  to  give  a  full  accouut 
of  what  had  passed.  It  appeared  that  the  King  had  entered 
into  no  express  covenant  with  the  Bishops.  But  it  appeared 
also  that  the  Bishops  might  not  unreasonably  think  that  there 
was  an  implied  engagement.  Indeed,  from  the  unwillingness 
of  the  crown  lawyers  to  put  the  Clerk  of  the  Ck>unc]l  into  the 
witness  box,  and  from  the  vehemence  with  which  they  objected 
to  Pemberton's  cross  examination,  it  is  plain  that  they  were 
themselves  of  this  opinion. 

However,  the  handwriting  was  now  proved.  But  a  new  and 
serious  objection  was  raised.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  Bishops  had  written  the  alleged  libeL  It  was  necessary  to 
prove  also  that  they  had  written  it  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
And  not  only  was  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor to  prove  this ;  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  defendants 
to  prove  Uie  contrary.  For  it  so  happened  that  Sancroft  had 
never  once  left  the  palace  at  Lambeth  from  the  time  when  the 
Order  in  Council  appeared  till  after  the  petition  was  in  the 
King's  hands.  The  whole  case  for  the  prosecution  had  therefore 
completely  broken  down ;  aud  the  audience,  with  great  glee,  ex- 
pected a  speedy  acquittal. 

The  crown  lawyers  then  changed  their  ground  again,  aban- 
doned altogether  the  chaige  of  writing  a  lil^l,  and  undertook  to 
prove  that  the  Bishops  had  published  a  libel  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  The  difficulties  were  great  The  delivery  of  the 
petition  to  the  King  was  undoubtedly,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
a  publication.  But  how  was  this  deliveiy  to  be  proved  ?  No 
person  had  been  present  at  the  audience  in  the  royai  closet,  ex- 
cept the  King  and  the  defendants.  The  King  could  not  well 
be  sworn.  It  was  therefore  only  by  the  admissions  of  the  de- 
fendants that  the  fact  of  publication  could  be  established.  Bath- 
wayt  was  again  examined,  but  in  vain.  He  well  remembered, 
he  said,  that  the  Bishops  owned  their  hands ;  but  he  did  not 
remember  that  they  owned  the  paper  which  lay  on  the  table  of 
the  Privy  Council  to  be  the  same  paper  which  they  had  deliv- 
ered to  tiie  King,  or  that  they  were  even  interrogated  on  that 
point    Several  other  official  men  who  had  been  in  attendance 

*  This  is  the  ezpresftion  of  an  eye  witnew.    It  is  in  a  newBletter  in 
the  Mackintoth  Collection. 
VOL.  n.     N" 
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OD  the  Ooundt  were  called,  and  among  them  Samuel  Pepji^ 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty ;  but  none  of  tbem  could  remembei 
that  anything  was  said  about  the  delivery,  sit  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  Williams  put  leading  questions  till  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side  declared  that  such  twisting,  such  wiredrawing,  was 
never  seen  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  till  Wright  himself  was- 
forced  to  admit  that  the  Solicitor's  mode  of  examination  was 
contrary  to  all  rule.  As  witness  after  witness  answered  in  the 
negative,  roars  of  laughter  and  shouts  of  triumph,  which  the 
Judges  did  not  even  attempt  to  silence,  shook  the  hall. 

It  seemed  that  at  length  this  hard  %ht  had  been  won.  The 
case  for  the  crown  was  closed.  Had  the  counsel  for  the  Bishops 
remained  silent,  an  acquittal  was  certain';  hr  nothing  which  the 
most  corrupt  and  shameless  ^udge  could  venture  to  call  legal 
evidence  of  publication  had  been  given.  The  Chief  Justice  was 
beginning  to  charge  the  jury,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
directed  them  to  acquit  the  defendants;  but  Finch,  too  amdous 
to  be  perfectly  discreet,  interfered,  and  begged  to  be  heard.  "  If 
you  will  be  heard,"  said  Wright,  "  you  s&dl  be  heard ;  but  you 
do  not  understand  your  own  interests.'^  The  other  counsel  for 
the  defence  ntade  Finch  sit  down,  and  begged  the  Chief  Justice 
to  proceed.  He  was  about  to  do  so  when  a  messenger  came  to 
the  Solicitor  General  vdth  news  that  Lord  Sunderland  could 
prove  the  publication,  and  would  come  down  to  the  court  im- 
mediately. Wright  malicious]^  told  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
that  they  had  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the  turn  which  things 
had  taken.  The  countenances  of  the  great  multitude  feU. 
Finch  was,  during  some  hours,  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the 
country.  Why  eo«ld  he  not  sit  still  as  his  betters,  Sawyer, 
Pemberton,  and  Pdiexfen,  had  done  ?  His  love  of  meddling, 
his  ambition  to  make  a  fine  speech,  had  ruined  everything. 

Meanwhile  the  Lord  President  was  broi^ht  in  a  sedan  chair 
through  the  hall.  Not  a  hat  moved  as  he  passed ;  and  many 
voices  cried  out  "  Perish  dog."  He  cam^  into  Court  pale  and 
trembling,  with  eyes  ^ed  on  the  ground,  and  gave  his  evidence 
in  a  faltering  voice.  He  swore  that  the  Bishops  had  informed 
him  of  their  intention  to  present  a  petition  to  the  King,  and 
that  they  had  been  admitted  into  the  royal  closet  for  that  pur 
pose.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  -  ttiat, 
after  they  left  the  closet,  there  was  in  the  King's  hands  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  them,  was  such  proof  as  might  reasonably  satisfy 
a  jury  of  the  &ct  of  the  publication. 

Publication  in  Middlesex  was  then  prored.    But  was  the 
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paper  th«s  published  a  fatse^  Bia]i(uotts,  and  seditious  libel  t 
Hitherto  the  aiattelr  in  dispute  had  been  whether  a  fact  which 
everybody  well  knew  to  be  true  could  be  proved  according  to 
technical  rules  of  evidence ;  but  now  the  contest  became  one  of 
deeper  interest  It  was  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  limits  of 
prerogative  and  Kberty,  into  the  right  of  the  King  to  dispense 
with  statutes,  into  H&e  right  of  the  subject  to  petition  for  the  re- 
dress of  grieyances.  During  three  hours  the  counsel  for  the 
petittoners  argued  with  great  force  ia  defence  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution)  and  proved  from  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Bishops  had  affirmed  no  more 
than  the  truth  when  they  represented  to  llie  King  that  the  dis- 
pensing power  which  he  clainaied  had  been  repeatedly  declared 
illegal  by  Parliament  Somers  rose  last  He  spoke  little  more 
than  five  minutes ;  but  every  word  was  full  of  weighty  matter; 
and  when  he  sate^owu  his  reputation  as  an  orator  and  a  con* 
stitutional  lawyer  was  established.  He  went  through  the  ex- 
pressions which  were  used  in  the  information  to  describe  the 
oflfence  imputed  to  the  Bishops,  and  showed  that  every  word, 
whether  adjective  or  substantive,  was  altogether  inappropriate. 
The  offence  imputed  was  a  M&^  a  malicious,  a  seditious  libeL 
False  the  paper  was  aot ;  for  every  fact  which  it  set  forth  had 
been  proved  from  the  journals  of  Parliament  to  be  true.  Mali- 
cious the  pa^r  was  not ;  for  the  defendants  had  not  sought  an 
occasion  hr  strife,  but  had  been  placed  by  the  government  in 
such  a  situation  ikti  they  must  ather  oppose  themselves  to  the 
fcoyal  will,  or  violate  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  conscience 
and  honour.  Seditious  the  paper  was  not;  ^r  it  had  not  been 
scattered  by  the  writers  among  the  rabUe,  but  delivered  privately 
into  the  hands  of  the  King  alone :  and  a  libel  it  was  not^  but  a 
decent  peftition  such  as,  by  the  laws  of  England,  nay,  by  the 
laws  of  imperial  Rom%  by  the  laws  of  all  civilised  states,  a  sub- 
ject who  thinks  himaetf  aggrieved  may  with  pr(^riety  present 
to  the  sovere^h. 

The  Attorney  replied  shortly  and  feebly.  The  Solicitor  spoke 
at  great  length  and  with  great  acrim<my,  and  was  often  inter- 
ruptted  by  the  damdUrs  and  hisses  of  the  audience.  He  went 
80  ^r  as  to  lay  it  down  that  no  sul^t  or  body  of  subjects,  ex- 
cept the  Houses  of  Parliffinent,  had  a  Tight  to  petition  the  King. 
The  galleries  were  furious ;  And  the  Chief  Justice  himself  stood 
aghast  at  the  effrontery  of  this  venal  turncoat 

At  length  Wright  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidence.  His 
language  showed  ihat  the  awe  in  which  he  stood  of  the  govern* 
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ment  was  tempered  hj  the  awe  with  which  the  aadienoe,  so  nn- 
tnerous,  so  splendid,  and  so  strongly  excited,  had  impressed  him. 
He  said  that  he  would  give  no  opinion  on  the  question  of  the 
dispensing  power,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  so, 
that  he  could  not  agree  with  much  of  the  S(^citor's  speech,  that 
it  was  the  right  of  Uie  subject  to  petition,  but  that  the  partkcular 
petition  before  the  Court  was  improperly  worded,  and  was,  in 
the  contemplation  of  law,  a  libel.  Allybone  was  of  the  same 
mind,  but,  in  giving  his  opinion,  showed  such  gross  ignorance 
of  law  and  history  as  brought  on  him  the  contempt  of  all  who 
heard  him.  Holloway  evaded  the  question  of  the  dispensing 
power,  but  said  that  the  petition  seemed  to  him  to  be  such  as 
subjects  who  think  themselves  aggrieved  are  entitled  to  present, 
and  therefore  no  libel.  Powell  took  a  bolder  course.  He  avowed 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  Dedaration  of  Indulgence  was  a  nul- 
lity, and  that  the  dispensing  power,  as  lately  exercised,  was  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  all  law.  If  these  encroachments  of  pre- 
rogative were  allowed,  there  was  an  end  of  Parliaments.  The 
whole  legislative  authority  would  be  in  the  King. .  ^  That  issue, 
gentlemen,"  he  said, "  I  leave  to  God  and  to  your  consciences."  * 

It  was  dark  before  the  jury  retired  to  consider  of  their  ver- 
dict The  night  was  a  night  of  intense  anxiety.  Some  let^is 
are  extant  winch  were  despatched  during  that  period  of  suspense, 
and  which  have  therefore  an  interest  of  a  peculiar  kind.  *'  It  is 
very  late,"  wrote  the  Papal  Nuncio ;  ^  and  the  decision  is  not 
yet  known.  The  Judges  and  the  culprits  have  gone  to  their 
own  homes.  The  jury  remain  together.  Tomorrow  we  shall 
learn  the  event  of  this  great  strug^e." 

The  solicitor  for  the  Bishops  sate  up  all  night  with  a  body  of 
servants  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  room  where  the  jury  was 
consulting.  It  was  absolutelv  necessary  to  watch  the  officers 
who  watched  the  doors ;  for  those  officers  were  supposed  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  crown,  and  might,  if  not  carefully  observed, 
have  furnished  a  courtly  juryman  with  food,  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  starve  out  the  other  eleven.  Strict  guard  was 
therefore  kept.  Not  even  a  candle  to  light  a  pipe  was  permitted 
to  enter.  Some  basins  of  water  for  washing  were  suffered  to 
pass  at  about  four  in  the  morning.  The  jurymen,  raging  with 
thirst,  soon  lapped  up  the  whcHe.  Great  numbers  of  people 
walked  the  neighbouring  streets  till  dawn.    Every  hour  a 


*  See  the  prooeedings  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials.    I  have  ttktKk 
■oms  toochM  from  Johnstone,  and  some  from  Oitteri. 
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•enger  came  from  Whitehall  to  know  what  was  passing.  Voices, 
high  in  altercation,  were  repeatedly  heard  within  the  room  :  but 
nothing  certain  was  known.* 

At  first  nine  were  for  acquitting  and  three  for  convicting. 
Two  of  the  minority  soon  gave  way ;  but  Arnold  was  obstinate. 
Thomas  Austin,  a  country  gentleman  of  great  estate,  who  had 
paid  close  attention  to  the  evidence  and  speeches,  and  had  taken 
full  notes,  wished  to  argue  the  question.  Arnold  declined.  He 
was  not  used,  he  doggedly  said,  to  reasoning  and  debating. 
His  conscience  was  not  satisfied  ;  and  he  should  not  acquit  the 
Bishops.  "  If  you  come  to  that,"  said  Austin,  "  look  at  me. 
I  am  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  twelve ;  and  before  I  find 
such  a  petition  as  this  a  libel,  Jiere  I  will  stay  till  I  am  no  bigger 
than  a  tobacco  pipe."  Jt  was  six  in  the  morning  before  Arnold 
yielded.  It  was  soon  known  that  the  jury  were  agreed :  but 
what  the  verdict  would  be  was  still  a  secretf 

At  ten  the  Court ,  again  met.  The  crowd  was  greater  than 
ever.  The  jury  appeared  in  their  box ;  and  there  was  a  breath- 
less silence. 

Sir  Samuel  Astry  spoke.  "  Do  you  find  the  defendants,  or 
any  of  them,  guilty  of  the  misdemeanour  whereof  they  are  im- 
peached, or  not  guilty  ?"  Sir  Roger  Langley  answered,  "  Not 
guilty."  As  the  words  passed  his.  lips,  Halifax  sprang  up  and 
waved  his  hat  At  that  signal,  benches  and  galleries  raised  a 
shout.  In  a  moment  ten  thousand  persons,  who  crowded  the 
great  hall,  replied  with  a  still  louder  shout,  which  made  the  old 
oaken  roof  crack ;  and  in  another  moment  the  innumerable 
throng  without  set  up  a  third  huzja,  which  was  heard  at  Temple 
Bar.  The  boats  which  covered  the  Thames  gave  an  answering 
cheer.  A  peal  of  gunpowder  was  heard  on  the  water,  and  an- 
other, and  another ;  and  so,  in  a  few  moments,  the  glad  tidings 
went  flying  past  the  Savoy  and  the  Friars  to  London  Bridge, 
and  to  the  forest  of  masts  below.  As  the  news  spread,  streets 
and  squares,  market  places  and  coffeehouses,  broke  forth  into 
acclamations.  Yet  were  the  acclamations  less  strange  than  the 
weeping.  For  the  feelings  of  men  had  been  wound  up  to  such 
a  point  that  at  length  the  stem  English  nature,  so  little  used  to 
outward  signs  of  emotion,  gave  way,  and  thousands  sobbed 
aloud  for  very  joy.     Meanwhile,  from  the  outskirts  of  the  mul- 

*  Johnstone,  JvlIj  2.  1688 ;  Letter  from  Mr.  Ince  to  the  Archbishop, 
dated  at  six  o'dock  in  the  morning ;  Tanner  MS.;  Revolution  PoliticB. 
t  Johnstone,  July  2. 1688. 
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-titnde,  horsemen  yrere  spurring  off  to  bear  along  all  the  great 
Toads  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  our  Church  and  natioiu 
Yet  not  even  that  astounding  explosion  eould  awe  the  bitter  and 
Bitrepid  spirit  of  the  Solicitor.  Striving  to  make  himself  heard 
above  the  din,  he  called  on  the  Judges  to  commit  those  who  had 
-violated,  by  clamour,  the  dignity  of  a  court  of  justice.  One 
of  ihe  rejoicing  populace  was  seized.  But  the  tribunal  felt  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  punish  a  single  individual  for  an  oience 
common  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  dismissed  him  with  a 
gentle  reprimand.* 

It  waB  vain  to  ^ivk  of  passing  at  that  moment  to  any  other 
business.  Indeed  the  roar  of  the  muttitude  was  such  that,  for 
half  an  hour;  scarcely  a  word  could  be  beard  in  court  WiK- 
Bams  got  to  his  coach,  amidst  a  tempest  of  hisses  and  curses. 
Cartwright,  whose  curiosity  was  ungovernable,  had  been  guilty 
of  the  folly  and  indecency  of  coining  to  Westminster  in  order 
to  hear  the  decision.  He  was  recognised  by  his  sacerdotal  garb 
and  by  his  corpulent  figure,  and  was  hooted  through  the  hall. 
^Take  care,"  said  one,  "of  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing."^ 
**  Make  room,"  cried  another,  "  for  the  man  with  the  Pope  in 
liis  belly."  f 

The  acquitted  prelates  took  refuge  from  the  crowd  which  im- 
plored their  blessing  in  the  nearest  chapel  where  divine  service 
was  performing.  Many  churches  were  open  on  that  morning 
throughout  the  capital ;  and  many  pious  persons  repaired  thither. 
The  bells  of  all  the  parishes  of  the  City  and  liberties  were  ring- 
ing. The  jury  meanwhile  could  scarcely  make  their  way  out  of 
the  hall.  They  were  forced  to  shake  hands  with  hundreds. 
"  God  bless  you,"  cried  the  people ;  "God  prosper  your  feimilies ; 
you  have  done  like  honest  goodnatured  gentlemen ;  you  have 
saved  us  all  today."     As  the  noblemen  who  had  appeared  to 

»  State  Triab;  Oldmixon,  189; ;  Clarendon's  Piary,  June  26.  1688; 
Johnstone,  July  2. ;  Citters,  July  ^. ;  Adda,  July  -^ . ;  Luttrell's  Diary ; 
Barillon,^^ 

f  Citters,  July  ^'  The  gravity  with  whidi  he  tells  the  story  has  a 
comic  effect.  "  Den  Bisschop  van  Chester,  wie  seer  de  partie  van  hfet 
hof  houdt,  om  te  voldoen  aan  syne  gewoone  nieusgierigheyt,  hem  op 
dien  tyt  in  "Westminster  Hall  mede  hebbende  laten  vinden,  in  het  uyt- 
gaan  doorgakns  was  uytgekreten  voor  een  grypende  wolf  in  schaaps 
kleederen ;  en  hy  synde  een  heer  van  hooge  stature  en  voUy  vig,  spots- 
gewyse  alomme  geroepen  was  dat  men  voor  hem  plaats  moeste  miucen, 
om  te  laten  passen,  gelyck  ook  geschiede,  om  dat  soo  sy  uytschreeuwden 
an  hem  in  het  aaosigt  seyden,  hy  den  Pans  in  syn  buyek  hadde." 
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support  the  good  cause  drove  off,  they  flung  from  their  carriage 
mndows  handfiils  of  money,  and  bade  the  crowd  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  King,  the  Bishops,  and  the  jury.* 

The  Attorney  went  with  the  tidings  to  Sunderland,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  conversing  with  the  Nuncio.  "  Never,"  said  Powis, 
^  within  man's  memory,  have  there  been  such  shouts  and  such 
tears  of  joy  as  today.^f  The  King  had  that  morning  visited  the 
camp  on  Hounslow  Heatii.  Sunderland  instantly  sent  a  courier 
thither  with  the  news.  James  w£is  in  Lord  Eversham's  tent 
when  the  express  arrived.  He  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  ex- 
claimed in  !FVendi,  **So  much  the  worse  for  them."  He  soon 
set  out  for  London.  While  he  was  present,  respect  prevented 
the  soldiers  from  giving  a  loose  to  their  feelings ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  camp  when  he  heard  a  great  shouting  be- 
hind him.  He  was  surprised,  and  asked  what  that  uproar 
'meant  "Nothing,"  was  the  answer:  "the  soldiers  are  glad 
that  the  Bishops  are  acquitted."  "  Do  you  call  that  nothing  t" 
said  James.  And  then  he  repeated,  "  So  much  the  worse  for 
them."t 

He  might  well  be  out  of  temper.  His  defeat  had  been  com- 
plete and  most  humiliating.  Had  the  prelates  escap^  on  ac- 
count of  some  technical  defect  in  the  case  for  the  <irown,  had 
they  escaped  because  they  had  not  written  the  petition  in  Mid- 
dlesex, or  because  it  was  impossible  to  prove,  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  law,  that  they  had  ddivered  to  the  King  the  paper 
for  which  they  were  called  in  questiori,  the  prerogative  would 
have  suffered  no  shock.  Happily  for  the  country,  the  fact  of 
publication  had  been  fiiUy  established.  The  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence had  therefore  been  forced  to  attack  the  dispensing  power. 

*  Luttrcll;  Citters,  July  -ft*  1688.  "Soo  syn  in  tegendeel  eedagte 
jiuys  met  de  uyterste  acdamatle  en  alle  teyckenen  van  genegenneyt  en 
danckbaarkeyt  in  het  door  passeren  van  do  gemeente  ontvangen.  Hon* 
derden  vielen  haar  om  den  hals  met  alle  b^enckeiycke  wewensch  van 
segen  en  geluck  over  hard  persoonen  en  familien,  om  dat  sy  haar  bo 
heusch  en  eerlyck  buyten  verwagtinge  aU  het  ware  in  deaen  gedragen 
hadden.  Veele  van  de  grooten  en  iJeynen  adel  wierpen  in  het  wegry- 
den  handen  vol  gelt  onder  de  armen  luyden,  om  op  de  gesontheyt  vafi 
den  Coning,  der  Heeren  Prelaten,  en  de  Jurys  te  drincken." 

t  ''Ml  trovava  coa  Milord  Sunderiasid  la  stessa  mattma,  qnando 
venne  TAwocato  Generale  a  rendergti  oonto  del  successo,  e  dUse,  ohd 
mai  piii  a  memoria  d'huomini  si  era  sentito  un  applauso,  meacolato  di 
voci  e  lagrime  di  giubilo,  egnal  a  quelle  che  vemva  egli  di  vedere  }n 
quesf  occasione." — Adda,  July  -f^.  1688. 

t  Burnet^  I  744. ;  Oitters,  July  ■^.  1688, 
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Thej  bad  attacked  it  with  great  leanuxig,  eloqnenoe,  and  bold- 
ness. The  advocates  of  the  government  had  been  by  universal 
acknowledgment  overmatched  in  ihe  contest  Not  a  single  judge 
had  ventured  to  declare  that  the  Dedaration  of  Indulgence  was 
l^al.  One  Judge  had  in  the  strongest  terms  pronounced  it 
illegal.  The  language  of  the  whole  town  was  that  the  dis|>en8- 
ing  power  had  received  a  &tal  blow.  Finch,  who  had  the  day 
before  been  universally  reviled,  was  now  universally  applauded. 
He  had  been  unwilling^  it  was  said,  to  let  the  case  be  decided  in 
a  way  which  would  have  left  the  great  constitutional  question 
still  doubtful.  He  had  felt  that  a  verdict  which  should  acquit 
his  clients,  without  condemning  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
would  be  but  half  a  victory.  It  is  certain  that  Finch  deserved 
neither  the  reproaches  which  had  been  cast  on  him  while  the 
event  was  doubtful,  nor  the  praises  which  he  received  when  it 
had  proved  happy.  It  was  absurd  to  blame  him  because,  during 
the  snort  delay  which  he  occasioned,  the  crown  lawyers  unex- 
pectedly discovered  new  evidence.  It  was  equally  absurd  to 
suppose  that  he  deliberately  exposed  his  clients  to  risk,  in  order 
to  establish  a  general  principle :  and  still  more  absurd  was  it  to 
praise  him  for  what  would  nave  been  a  gross  violation  of  pro- 
fessional duty. 

That  joyful  day  was  followed  by  a  not  less  joyful  night  The 
Bishops,  and  some  of  their  most  respectably  Mends,  in  vain  ex- 
erted themselves  to  prevent  tumultuous  demonstrations  of  joy. 
Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest,  not  even  on  that  even- 
ing on  which  it  was  known  through  London  that  the  army  of 
Scotland  had  declared  for  a  free  Parliament,  had  the  streets  been 
in  such  a  glare  with  bonfires.  Round  every  bonfire  crowds  were 
drinking  good  health  to  the  Bishops  and  confusion  to  the  Papists. 
The  windows  were  lighted  with  rows  of  candles.  Each  row 
consisted  of  seven ;  and  the  taper  in  the  centre,  which  was  taller 
than  the  rest,  represented  the  Primate.  The  noise  of  rockets, 
squibs,  and  firearms,  was  incessant  One  huge  pile  of  hggot& 
blazed  in  front  of  tiie  great  gate  of  Whitehall.  Others  were 
.lighted  before  the  doors  of  Roman  Catholic  peers.  Lord  Arun- 
dell  of  Wardour  wisely  quieted  the  mob  with  a  little  money : 
but  at  Salisbury  House  in  the  Strand  an  attempt  at  resistance 
was  made.  Lord  Salisbury's  servants  sallied  out  and  fired :  but 
they  killed  only  the  unfortunate  beadle  of  the  parish,  who  had 
come  thither  to  put  out  the  fire;  and  they  were  soon  routed  and 
driven  back  into  the  house.  None  of  the  spectacles  of  that  night 
interested  the  common  people  so  much  as  one  with  which  they 
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had,  a  few  years  before,  been  ^miliaryand  which  they  now,  after 
a  long  interval,  enjoyed  once  naore,  the  burning  of  the  Pope. 
This  once  familiar  pageant  is  known  to  our  generation  only  by 
descriptions  and  engravings.  A  %ure,  by  no  means  resembling 
those  rude  representations  of  Guy  Faux  which  are  still  paraded 
on  the  fifth  of  November,  but  made  of  wax  with  some  skill,  and 
adorned  at  no  small  expense  with  robes  and  a  tiara,  was  mounted 
on  a  chair  resembling  that  in  which  the  Bishops  of  Rome  are  still, 
on  some  great  festivals,  borne  through  Saint  Peter^s  Church  to 
the  high  altar.  His  HpUness  was  generally  accompanied  by  a 
train  of  Cardinals  and  Jesuits.  At  his  ear  stood  a  buffoon  dis- 
guised as  a  devil  with  horns  and  tail.  No  rich  and  zealous 
Protestant  grudged  his  guinea  on  such  an  occasion,  and,  if  ru- 
mour, could  be  trusted,  the  cost  of  the  procession  was  sometimes 
not  le9s  than  a  thousand  pounds.  Afber'the  Pope  had  been 
borne  some  time  in  state  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  he 
was  committed  to  the  flames  with  loud  acclamations.  In  the 
time  of  the  popularity  of  Dates  and  Shaftesbury  this  show  was 
exhibited  annually  in  Fleet  Street  before  the  windows  of  the 
Whig  Club  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Such  was  the  celebrity  of  these  grotesque  Htes,  that  Barillon 
once  risked  his  life  in  order  to  peep  at  them  from  a  hiding  place.* 
But,  from  the  day  when  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  discovered, 
till  the  day  of  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops,  the  ceremony  had 
been  disused.  Now,  however,  several  Popes  had  made  their 
appearance  in  different  parts  of  London.  The  Nuncio  was  much 
shocked ;  and  the  King  was  more  hurt  by  this  insult  to  his 
Church  than  by  all  the  other  affronto  which  he  had  received. 
The  ma^strates,  however,  could  do  nothing.  The  Sunday  had 
dawned,  and  the  beUs  of  the  parish  churdies  were  ringing  for 
early  prayers,  before  the  flres  began  to  languish  and  the  crowds 
to  disperse.  A  proclamation  was  speedily  put  forth  against  the 
rioters.  Many  of  them,  mostly  young  apprentices,  were  appre- 
hended ;  but  the  bills  were  thrown  out  at  the  Middlesex  sessions. 
The  niagistrates,  many  of  whom  were  Roman  CathoUcs,  expos- 
tulated with  the  grand  iury  and  sent  them  three  or  four  times 
back,  but  to  no  purposcf 
Meanwhile  the  glad  tidings  were  flying  to  every  part  of  the 

*  See  a  very  carious  narrative  published  among  other  papers,  in  1710, 
by  Danby,  then  Dc&e  of  Leeds.'  There  is  an  ainusiiig  acocNint  of  the 
oeremoo^  of  bamiiig  a  Pope  in  North's  Ezamen,  670.  See  also  the  note 
on  the  Epilogue  to  the  Tragedy  of  CEklipus  in  Scott's  edition  of  Drydea 

t  Reresby*8  Memoirs ;  Citters,  July  -f^  1«88 ;  Adda,  July  -^ ;  Baril- 
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kingdom,  and  were  everywhere  received  with  raptare.  Glouces- 
ter, Bedford,  and  Lichfield,  were  among  the  puiees  whidi  were 
distinguished  by  peculiar  zeal :  but  Bristol  and  Norwich,  which 
stood  nearest  to  London  in  population  and  wealth,  approached 
nearest  to  London  in  enthusiasm  on  this  joyful  occasion. 

The  prosecution  of  the  Bishops  is  an  event  which  stands 
by  itself  in  our  history.  It  was  the  first  and  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  two  feelings  of  tremendous  potency,  two  feel- 
ings which  have  generally  been  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
^ther  of  which,  when  stron^j  exoited,  has  sufficed  to  con- 
vulse the  state,  were  united  in  perfect  harmony.  Those  feel- 
ings were  love  of  the  Church  and  love  of  freedom.  Dming 
many  generations  every  violent  outbreak  of  High  Church  feel- 
ing, with  one  exception,  has  been  unfavourable  to  civil  liberty ; 
every  violent  outbreak  of  zeal  for  Hberty,  with  one  exception,  has 
been  unfevourable  to  the  authority  and  infiu^iee  of  the  prelacy 
«nd  the  priesthood.  In  16^8  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy  was  for 
a  moment  that  of  the  popular  party.  More  than  nine  thousand 
clergymen,  with  the  Primate  and  his  most  respectable  suffragans 
at  their  head,  offered  themselves  to  endure  bonds  and  the  spoil- 
ing of  their  goods  for  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  our  free 
constitution.  The  elffect  was  a  coalition  which  induded  the  most 
zealous  Cavaliers,  the  most  zealous  Republieaas,  and  all  the  in- 
termediate sections  of  the  •community.  The  spirit  which  had 
supported  Hampden  in  the  preceding  generation,  the  spirit 
which  in  the  succeeding  generation  supported  Saoheverell, 
combined  to  support  the  Archbishop  who  was  Hampden  and 
Sacheverell  in  one.  Those  classes  of  society  which  are  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  order,  which  in  troubled 
times  are  generally  most  ready  to  strength«i  the  hands  -of 
government,  and  which  have  a  natural!  antipathy  to  agitators, 
followed,  without  scruple,  the  guidance  of  a  venerable  man,  the 
first  peer  of  the  realna,  the  first  minister  of  the  Church,  a  Tory  in 
politics,  a  saint  in  manners,  whom  tyranny  had  in  his  own  de- 
spite turned  into  a  demagogue.  "Hiose,  en  the  Mher  hand,  who 
had  always  abhorred  episcopacy,  as  a  relic  of  Popery,  and  as  an 
instrument  of  arbitrary  power,  now  asked  on  bended  knees  the 
blessing  of  a  predate  who  was  ready  to  wear  fetters  and  to  lay 
his  aged  limbs  on  hare  stones  rather  than  betray  the  interests  of 
the  .Protestant  reli^n  and  set  the  prerogative  above  the  laws. 

M,  July  -A- '.  Liittr^*s  Jtiary:;  Newaletier  of  Jtily  ^^  Oldimop,  TS*. ; 
Ellis  Ck>rre8poDdeDce. 
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With  love  of  the  Church  and  with  love  of  freedom  nbr  mingled, 
at  this  great  crisis,  a  third  feeling  which  is  among  the  most  hon- 
ourable peculiarities  of  our  nation^  character.  An  individual 
oppressed  by  power,  even  when  destitute  of  all  daim  to  public 
respect  and  gratitude,  generally  finds  strong  sympathy  among 
us.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathere,  society  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  persecution  ,of  Wilkes.  We  have  ourselves 
seen  the  nation  roused  almost  to  madness  by  the  wrongs  of 
Queen  Caroline.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  even  if  no  great 
political  and  religious  interests  had  been  staked  on  the  event  of 
the  proceeding  against  the  Bishops,  £ngland  would  not  have 
seen,  without  strong  emotions  of  'pity  and  anger,  old  men  of 
stainless  virtue  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  a  harsh  and  inex-. 
orable  prince  who  owed  to  their  fidelity  the  crown  which  he  wore. 
Actuated  by  these  sentanaients  our  ancestors  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  government  in  one  huge  and  compact  mass.  All 
ranks,  all  parties,  all  Protestant  sects,  made  up  that  vast  phalanx. 
In  the  van  were  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal.  Then  came 
the  landed  gentry  and  the  clergy,  both  the  Universities,  all  the 
Inns  of  Court,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  farmers,  the  porters  who 
plied  in  the  streets  of  the  great  towns,  the  peasants  who  ploughed 
the  fields.  The  league  against  the  King  included  the  very  fore- 
mast men  who  manned  his  ships,  the  very  sentinels  who  guarded 
his  palace.  The  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  for  a  moment 
forgotten.  The  old  Exclusionist  took  the  old  Abhorrer  by  the 
hand.  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  for- 
got their  long  feuds,  and  remembered  only  their  common 
Protestantism  and  their  common  danger.  Divines  bred  in  the 
school  of  Laud  talked  loudly,  not  only  of  toleration,  but  of  com- 
prehension. The  Archbishop  soon  aner  his  acquittal  put  forth  a 
pastoral  letter  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  compositions 
of  that  age.  He  had,  from  his  youth  up,  been  at  war  with  the 
Nonconformists,  and  had  repeatedly  assailed  them  with  unjust 
and  unchristian  asperity.  His  principal  work  was  a  hideous 
caricature  of  the  Calvinistic  theology.*  He  had  drawn  up  for 
the  thirtieth  of  January  and  for  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  forms 
of  prayer  which  reflected  on  the  Puritans  in  language  so  strong 
that  the  government  had  thought  fit  to  soften  it  down.  But  now 
his  heart  was  melted  and  opened.  He  solemnly  enjoined  the 
Bishops  and  clergy  to  have  a  very  tender  regard  to  their  breth- 
ren the  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  visit  them  often,  to  entertain 

*  The  Fur  PrsBdesiiDatiis. 
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them  hospitably,  to  discourse  with  them  civilly,  to  persufMk 
them,  if  it  might  be,  to  conform  to  the  Church,  but,  if  that  were 
found  impossible,  to  join  them  heartily  and  affectionately  in  ex- 
ertions for  the  blessed  cause  of  the  Heformation.* 

Many  pious  persons  in  subsequent  years  remembered  that 
time  with  bitter  regret.  They  described  it  as  a  short  glimpse 
of  a  golden  age  between  two  iroa  ages.  Such  lamentation, 
though  natural,  was  not  reasonable.  The  coalition  of  1668 
was  produced,  and  could  be  produced,  only  by  tyranny  which 
approached  to  insanity,  and  by  danger  which  threatened  at  once 
all  the  great  institutions  of  the  country.  If  there  has  never 
since  been  similar  union,  the  reason  is  that  there  has  never  since 
been  similar  misgovemment  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
though  concord  is  in  itself  better  than  discord,  discord  may  indi- 
cate a  better  state  of  things  than  is  indicated  by  concord. 
Calamity  and  peril  often  fprce  men  to  combine.  Prosperity  and 
security  often  encourage  them  to  separate. 

*  THoB  document  will  be  found  in  the  first  of  the  twelve  collections  of 
papers  relating  to  the  affidrs  of  England,  printed  at  the  end  of  1688,  and 
the  beginning  o(  1689.  It  was  put  forth  on  the  26th  of  July,  not  quite  a 
month  after  the  trial  Uoyd  of  Saint  Asaph  about  the  same  time  told 
Henry  Wharton  that  the  bishops  purposed  to  adopt  an  entirely  new 
policy  towards  the  Protestant  Dissenters :  "  Omni  modo  curaturos  ut  ec* 
desia  sordibos  et  comiptelis  penitus  exueretur ;  ut  seetariis  reformatis 
reditns  in  ecdesiaB  sinum  exoptati  occasio  ac  ratio  concederetur,  si  qui 
sobrii  et  pii  essent ;  ut  ^rtinacibus  interim  jugum  levaretur,  extinctk 
penitus  legibus  mulctatoriis."— Exoerpta  ex  Vita  H.  Wharton. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  acquittal  of  the  Bishops  was  not  the  only  event  which 
makes  the  thirtieth  of  June  1688  a  great  epoch  in  history.  On 
that  day,  while  the  bells  of  a  hundred  churches  were  ringing, 
while  multitudes  were  busied,  from  Hyde  Park  to  Mile  End,  m 
piling  faggots  and  dressing  Popes  for  the  moicings  of  the  night, 
waa  despatched  from  London  to  the  Hague  an  instrument 
scarcely  less  important  to  the  hberties  of  England  than  the 
Great  Charter. 

The  prosecution  o(  the  Bishops,  and  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  had  produced  a  great  revolution  in  the  feelings  of 
many  Tories.  At  the  very  moment  at  which  their  Church  was 
suffering  the  last  excess  of  injury  and  insult,  they  were  compelled 
to  renounce  the  hope  of  peaceful  deliverance.  Hitherto  they 
had  flattered  themselves  that  the  trial  to  which  their  loyalty  was 
subjected  would,  though  severe,  be  temporary,  and  Uiat  their 
wrongs  would  shortly  be  redressed  without  any  violation  of  the 
ordinary  rule  of  succession,  A  very  different  prospect  was  now 
before  them.  As  far  as  they  could  look  forward  they  saw  only 
misgovemment,  such  as  that  of  the  last  three  years,  extending 
through  ages.  The  cradle  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown 
was  surrounded  by  Jesuits.  Deadly  hatred  of  that  Church  of 
which  he  would  one  day  be  the  head  would  be  studiously  instilled 
into  his  infant  mind,  would  be  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life, 
and  would  be  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  posterity.  This  vista  of 
calamities  had  no  end.  It  stretched  beyond  the  life  of  the 
youngest  man  Uving,  beyond  the  eighteenth  century.  None 
could  say  how  many  generations  of  Protestant  Englishman 
might  have  to  bear  oppression,  such  as,  even  when  it  had  been 
believed  to  be  short,  had  been  found  almost  insupportable.  Was 
there  then  no  remedy?  One  remedy  there  was,  quick,  sharp, 
and  decisive,  a  remedy  which  the  Whigs  had  been  but  too 
ready  to  employ,  but  which  had  always  been  regarded  by  the 
Tories  as,  in  all  cases,  unlawfril. 

The  greatest  Anglican  doctors  of  £hat  age  had  maintained 
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that  no  breacn  of  law  or  contract,  no  excess  of  cruelty,  rapacity, 
or  licentiousness,  on  the  part  of  a  rightful  King,  could  justi^  his 
people  in  withstanding  him  by  force.  Some  of  them  haa  de- 
lighted to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  in  a  form  so 
exaggerated  as  to  shock  common  sense  and  humanity.  They 
frequently  and  emphatically  remarked  that  Nero  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  government  when  Saint  Paul  inculcated  the 
"duty  of  obeying  magistrates.  The  inference  which  they  drew  - 
was  that,  if  an  fingHsh  King  should,  without  any  law  but  his 
own  pleasure,  persecute  his  subjects  for  not  worshipping  idols, 
«hould  fling  them  to  the  lions  in  the  Tower,  should  wrap  them 
up  in  pitched  cloth  and  set  them  on  Are  to  light  up  Saint  James's 
Park,  and  should  go  on  with  these  massacres  till  whole  towns 
and  shires  were  left  without  one  inhabitant,  the  survivors  would 
«till  be  bound  meekly  to  submit,  and  to  be  torn  in  pieces^  or 
roasted  alive  without  a  struggle.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  proposition  were  futile  indeed :  but  the  place  of  sound 
argument  was  amply  supplied  by  the  omnipotent  sophistry  of 
interest  and  of  passion.  Many  writers  have  expressed  wonder 
that  the  high  spirited  Cavaliers  of  England  should  have  been 
zealous  for  the  most  slavish  theory  that  has  ever  been  known 
among  men.  The  truth  is  that  this  theory  at  first  presented 
itself  to  the  Cavalier  as  the  very  opposite  of  slavish.  Its  ten- 
dency was  to  make  him  not  a  slave  but  a  freeman  and  a  master. 
It  exalted  him  by  exalting  one  whom  he  regarded  as  his  pro- 
tector, as  his  friend,  as  the  head  of  his  beloved  party  and  of  his 
more  beloved  Church.  When  Republicans  were  dominant  the 
Royalists  had' endured  wrongs  and  insults  which  the  restoration 
of  the  legitimate  government  had  enabled  him  to  retaliate.  Re- 
bellion was  therefore  associated  in  his  imagination  with  subjec- 
tion and  degradation,  and  monarchical  authority  with  liberty 
and  ascendency.  It  had  never  crossed  his  imagination  that  a 
time  might  come  when  a  King,  a  Stuart,  would  persecute  the 
most  loyal  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  with  more  than  the 
animosity  of  the  Rump  or  the  Protector.  That  time  had  how- 
ever arrived.  It  was  now  to  be  seen  how  the  patience  which 
Churchmen  professed  to  have  learned  from  the  writings  of  Paid 
would  stand  the  test  of  a  persecution  by  no  means  so  severe  as 
that  of  Nero.  The  event  was  such  as  everybody  who  knew  any- 
thing of  human  nature  would  have  predicted.  Oppresaon 
speedily  did  what  philosophy  and  eloquence  would  have  failed 
to  do.  The  system  of  Filmer  might  have  survived  the  attacks  of 
Locke :  but  it  never  recovered  from  the  death  blow  given  by  Jamea. 
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That  logic,  which,  while  it  was  used  to  pro^e  that  Pre8b3rte- 
fiuis  and  Independents  ought  "to  bear  iooprisonment  and  confis- 
cation with  meekness,  had  been  pronounced  unansw^able, 
seemed  to  be  of  very  little  force  when  the  question  was  whether 
Anglican  Bishops  should  be  imprisoned,  and  the  revenues  of 
Anglican  cdleges  confiscated.  It  had  been  often  repeated,  from 
the  pulpits  of  all  the  Cathedrals  in  the  land,  that  the  apos- 
tolical injunction  to  obey  the  civil  magktrate  was  absolute  and 
universal,^and  that  it  was  impious  presumption  in  man  to  hmit 
a  precept  which  had  been  promulgated  without  any  limitation 
in  the  word  of  God.  Now,  however,  divines,  whose  sagacity  had 
been  sharpened  by  the  imminent  danger  in  which  they  stood  of 
being  turned  jout  of  their  livings  and  }»*ebends  to  ffiake  room 
for  Pajusts,  discovered  flaws  in  the  reasoning  which  had  formerly 
seemed  so  convincing.  The  ethical  parts  of  Scripture  were  not 
to  be  construed  like  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  like  the  casuistical 
treatises  of  the  schoolmen.  What  .Christiaii  really  turned  the 
.  left  ch^ek  to  the  ruffian  who  had  smitten  the  right  ?  What 
Christian  really  gave  bis  cloak  to  the  thieves  who  had  taken  his 
coat  away?  Both  in  the  Old  and  in  ,the  New  Testament 
general  rules  were  perpetually  laid  down  unaccompanied  by  the 
exceptions.  Thus  there  was  a  general  command  not  to  kill,  un- 
accompanied by  any  reservation  in  favour  of  the- warrior  who 
kills  in  defence  of  his  king  and  country.  There  was  a  general 
command  not  to  swear,  unaccompanied  by .  any  reservation  in 
&vour  of  the  witness  who  swears  to  speak  the  truth  before  a 
judge.  Yet  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  war,  and  of  judicial 
oaths,  was  dii^uted  only  by  a  few  obscure  sectaries,  and  was 
positively  affirmed  in  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  AH 
the  arguments,  which  showed  that  the  Quaker,  who  refused  to 
bear  arms,,  or  to  kiss  the  Gospels,  was  unreasonable  and  perverse, 
m^ht  be  turned  against  those  who  denied  to  subjects  the  right 
of  resisting  extreme  tyranny  by  force.  If  it  was  contended  that 
the  texts  which  prohibited  homicide,  and  the  texts  which  pro- 
liibited  swearing,  though  generally  expressed,  must.be  construed 
in  subordination  to  ^e  great  commandment  by  which  every 
man  is  enjoined  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  neighbours,  and 
would,  when  so  construed,  be  found  not  to  ^ply  to  cases  iu 
which  homieide  or  swearing  might  be  absolutdy  necessary  to 
protect  the  dearest  interests  of  society,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny 
that  the  texts  which  prohilnted  resistance  ought  to  be  construed 
in  the  same  mamier.  If  the  ancient  people  of  God  had  been 
directed  someUmea  to  destroy  human  life,,  and  sometimes  to  bind 
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themselveB  by  oaths,  they  had  also  been  directed  sometimes  to 
resist  wicked  princes.  If  early  Others  of  the  Church  had  oc- 
casionally used  language  which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  dis- 
approved of  all  resistance,  they  had  also  occasionally  used  hin- 
guage  which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  disapproved  of  all  war 
and  of  all  oaths.  In  truth  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  as 
taught  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  can  be  de- 
duct from  the  Bible  only  by  a  mode  of  interpretation  which 
would  irresistibly  lead  us  to  the  conclusions  of  Barcky  and 
Penn. 

It  was  not  merely  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  letter  of 
Scripture  that  the  Anglican  theologians  had,  during  the  years 
which  immediately  followed  the  Restoration,  laboured  to  prove 
their  favourite  tenet.  They  had  attempted  to  show  that,  even 
if  revelation  had  been  silent,  reason  would  have  taught  wise  men 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  all  resistance  to  established  govern- 
ment It  was  universally  admitted  that  such  resistance  was, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  unjustifiable.  And  who  would  under- 
take to  draw  the  line  between  extreme  cases  and  ordinary  cases? 
Was  there  any  government  in  the  world  under  which  there 
were  not  to  be  found  some  discontented  and  ^tious  men  who 
would  say,  and  perhaps  think,  that  their  grievances  constituted 
an  extreme  case?  If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to  lay  down  a 
clear  and  accurate  rule  which  might  forbid  men  to  rebel  against 
Trajan,  and  yet  leave  them  at  liberty  to  rebel  against  Caligula, 
such  a  rule  might  be  highly  beneficial.  But  no  such  rule  had 
ever  been,  or  ever  would  be,  framed.  To  say  that  rebellion  was 
lawful  under  some  circumstances,  without  accurately  defining 
those  circumstances,  was  to  say  that  every  man  might  rebel 
whenever  he  thought  fit ;  and  a  society  in  which  every  man 
rebelled  whenev^  he  thought  fit  would  be  more  miserable  than 
a  sodety  governed  by  the  most  cruel  and  licentious  despot.  It 
was  thwefore  necessary  to  maintain  the  great  principle  of  non- 
resistance  in  all  its  integrity.  Particular  cases  might  doubtless 
be  put  in  which  resistance  would  benefit  a  community :  but  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  better  that  the  people  should  patienUy  endure 
a  bad  government  than  that  they  should  relieve  themselves  by 
violating  a  law  on  which  the  security  of  all  government  depended. 

Such  reasoning  easily  convinced  a  dominant  and  prosperous 
party,  but  could  ill  bear  the  scrutiny  of  minds  strongly  excited 
by  royal  injustice  and  ingratitude.  It  is  true  that  to  trace  the 
exaot  boundary  between  rightful  and  wrongful  resistance  is 
impossible :  but  this  impossibility  arises  from  the  nature  of  right 
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and  wrong,  and  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  ethical  science. 
A  good  action  is  not  distinguished  from  a  bad  action  by  marks 
so  plain  as  those  which  distinguish  a  hexagon  from  a  square. 
There  is  a  frontier  where  Tirtue  and  vice  &de  into  each  other. 
Who  has  ever  been  able  to  define  the  exact  boundary  between 
courage  and  rashness,  between  prud^ice  and  cowardice,  between 
frugality  and  avarice,  between  liberality  and  prodigality  ?  Who 
has  ever  been  able  to  say  how  far  mercy  to  offenders  ought  to 
be  carried,  and  where  it  ceases  to  deserve  tiie  name  of  mercy  and 
becomes  a  pernicious  weakness?  What  casuist,  what  lawgiver, 
has  ever  been  able  nicely  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  right  of  self- 
defence  ?  All  our  jurists  hold  that  a  certain  quantity  of  risk  to 
life  or  limb  justifies  a  man  in  shooting  or  stabbing  an  assailant : 
but  they  have  long  given  up  in  despair  the  attempt  to  describe, 
in  precise  words,  that  quantity  of  risk.  They  only  say  that  it 
must  be,  not  a  slight  risk,  but  a  risk  such  as  would  cause  serious 
apprehension  to  a  man  of  firm  mind ;  and  who  will  undertake  to 
say  what  is  the  precise  amount  of  apprehension  which  deserves 
to  be  called  serious,  or  what  is  the  precise  texture  of  mind  which 
deserves  to  be  called  firm.  It  is  doubtless  to  be  regretted  that 
the  nature  of  words  and  the  nature  of  things  do  not  admit  of 
more  accurate  le^slation :  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  wrong  will 
often  be  done  when  men  are  judges  in  their  own  cause,  and  pro- 
ceed instantly  to  execute  their  own  judgment  Yet  who  would, 
on  that  account,  interdict  all  selfdefence  ?  The  right  which  a 
people  has  to  resist  a  bad  government  bears  a  close  analogy  to 
the  right  which  an  individual,  in  the  absence  of  legal  protection, 
has  to  slay  an  assailant.  In  both  cases  the  evil  must  be  grave. 
In  both  cases  all  regular  and  peaceable  modes  of  defence  must 
be  exhausted  before  the  aggrieved  party  resorts  to  extremities. 
In  both  cases  an  awful  responsibility  is  incurred.  In  both  cases 
the  burden  of  the  proof  lies  on  him  who  has  ventured  on  so  des- 
perate an  expedient ;  and,  if  he  fails  to  vindicate  himself,  he  is 
jusUy  liable  to  the  severest  penalties.  But  in  neither  case  can 
we  absolutely  deny  the  existence  of  the  right.  A  man  beset  by 
assassins  is  not  bound  to  let  himself  be  tortured  and  butchered 
without  using  his  weapons,  because  nobody  has  ever  been  able 
precisely  to  define  the  amount  of  danger  which  justifies  homi- 
cide. Nor  is  a  society  bound  to  endure  passively  all  that  tyranny 
can  inflict,  because  nobody  has  ever  been  able  precisely  to  define 
the  amount  of  misgovernment  which  justifies  rebellion. 

But  could  the  resistance  of  Englishmen  to  such  a  prince  as 
James  be  properly  called  rebellion  ?    The  thoroughpaced  di?^ 
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ciples  of  Filmer,  indeed,  maintained  that  there  was  no  difference 
whatever  between  the  polity  of  our  country  and  that  of  Turkey, 
and  that,  if  the  King  did  not  confiscate  the  contents  of  all  the 
tills  in  Lombard  Street,  and  send  mutes  with  bowstrings  to  San- 
croft  and  Halifax,  this  was  only  because  His  Majesty  was  too 
gracious  to  use  the  whole  power  which  he  derived  from  heaven. 
But  the  great  body  of  Tories,  though,  in  the  heat  of  conflict^ 
they  might  occasionally  use  language  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  approved  of  these  extravagant  doctrines^  heartily 
abhorred  despotism.  The  English  government  was,  in  their 
view,  a  limited  monarchy.  Yet  how  can  a  monarchy  be  said  to 
be  limited  if  force  is  never  to  be  employed,  even  in  the  last  resort, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  limitations  1  In  Muscovy, 
where  the  sovereign  was,  by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  abso- 
lute, it  might  perhaps  be,  with  some  colour  of  truth,  contended 
that,  whatever  excesses  he  might  commit,  he  was  still  entitled  to 
demand,  on  Christian  principles,  the  obedience  of  his  subjects. 
But  here  prince  and  people  were  alike  bound  by  the  laws.  It 
was  therefore  James  who  incurred  the  woe  denounced  against 
those  who  insult  the  powers  that  be.  It  was  James  who  was 
resisting  the  ordinance  of  God,  who  was  mutinying  against  that 
legitimate  authority  to  which  he  ought  to  have  been  subject,  not 
only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake,  and  who  was,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  withholding  from  Caesar  the 
things  which  were  Caesar's. 

Moved  by  such  considerations  as  these,  the  ablest  and  most 
enlightened  Tories  began  to  admit  that  they  had  overstrained 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  The  difference  between  these 
men  and  the  Whigs  as  to  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  Kings 
and  subjects  was  now  no  longer  a  difference  of  principle.  There 
still  remained,  it  is  true,  many  historical  controversies  between 
the  party  which  had  always  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  resist- 
ance and  the  new  converts.  The  memory  of  the  blessed  Martyr 
was  still  "as  much  revered  as  ever  by  those  old  Cavaliers  who  were 
ready  to  take  arms  against  his  degenerate  son.  They  still  spoke 
with  abhorrence  of  the  Long  Parliament,  of  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
and  of  the  Western  insurrection.  But,  whatever  they  might 
think  about  the  past,  the  view  which  they  took  of  the  present 
was  altogether  Whiggish:  for  they  now  held  that  extreme 
oppression  might  justify  resistance,  and  they  held  that  the 
oppression  which  the  nation  suffered  was  extreme.* 

«  Tim  ohaBge  ia  the  opinion  of  a  section  of  the  Tory  party  is  well 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  thiit  all  the  Tories  re- 
noanoed,  even  at  that  Gonjuucture,  a  tenet  whioh  they  had  from 
ehildhood  been  taught  to  regard  as  an  essential  part  of  Ohristi- 
anity,  whieh  they  had  professed  during  many  years  with  osten- 
tatious vehemence,  and  which  they  had  attempted  to  propagate 
by  persecution.  Many  were  kept  steady  to  their  old  creed  by 
conscience,  and  many  by  shame.  But  the  greater  part,  even  of 
those  who  still  continued  to  pronounce  all  resistance  to  the  sov- 
ereign unlawful,  were  disposed,  in  the  event  of  a  civil  conflict,  to 
remain  neutral.  No  provocation  should  drive  them  to  rebel: 
but,  if  rebellion  broke  forth,  it  did  not  appear  that  thay  were 
bound  to  fight  for  James  the  Second  as  they  would  have  fought 
for  Charles  the  First.  The  Christians  of  Bome  had  been  for^d- 
den  by  Saint  Paul  to  resist  the  government  of  Nero :  but  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Apostle,  if  he  had  been  alive 
when  the  Legions  and  the  Senate  rose  up  against  that  wicked 
Emperor,  would  have  commanded  the  brethren  to  fly  to  arms  in 
support  of  tyranny.  The  duty  of  the  persecuted  Church  was 
dear :  she  must  suffer  patiently,  and  commit  her  cause  to  God. 
But,  if  God,  whose  providence  perpetually  educes  good  out  of 
evil,  should  be  pleased,  as  oftentimes  He  had  been  pleased,  to 
redress  her  wrongs  by  the  instrumentality  of  men  whose  angry 
passions  her  lessons  had  not  been  able  to  tame,  she  might  grate- 
rally  accept  from  Him  adetiverance  which  her  principles  dKl  not 
permit  her  to  achieve  for  herself.  Most  of  those  Tories,  therefore, 
who  still  sincerely  disclaimed  all  thought  of  attacking  the  gov- 
ernment, were  yet  by  no  means  inclined  to  defend  it,  and  per- 
haps, while  glorjring  in  their  own  scruples,  secretly  rejoiced  that 
everybody  was  not  so  scrupulous  as  themselves. 

The  Whigs  saw  that  their  time  was  come.  Whether  they 
should  draw  the  sword  against  the  government  had,  during  six  or 
seven  yearB,.been,  in  their  view,  merely  a  question  of  prudence ; 
'  and  prudence  itself  now  ui^ed  them  to  take  a  bold  course. 

In  May,  before  the  bir&  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  while 
It  was  still  uncertain  whether  the  Declaration  would  or. would 
not  be  read  in  the  churches,  Edward  Russell  had  repaired  to  the 
Hague.  He  had  strongly  represented  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  had  advised  his  Highness  to 
appear  in  England  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and 
to  call  the  people  to  arms. 

illustrated  by  a  little  tract  published  at  the  beginmng  of  1689,  and  en- 
titled  "  A  Dialogue  between  Two  Friends,  wherein  the  Ohuroh  of  Eng- 
land is  vindicated  in  joining  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.'' 
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WUliain  had  seen,  at  a  glance,  tbe  whole  importaDoe  of  the 
crisis.  **Now  or  never,"  he  exc^med  in  Latin  to  Dykvelt* 
To  Russell  he  held  more  guards  language,  admitted  thai,  the 
distempers  of  the  state  were  such  as  required  an  extraordinary 
remedy,  but  spoke  with  earnestness  of  the  chance  of  &ilure,  and 
of  the  calamities  which  failure  might  bring  on  Britain  and  on 
Europe.  He  knew  well  that  many  who  talked  in  high  language 
about  sacrificing  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  their  country  woidd 
hesitate  when  the  prospect  of  another  Bloody  Circuit  was 
brought  close  to  them.  He  wanted  therefore  to  have,  not  vagu^ 
professions  of  good  will,  but  distinct  invitations  and  promises  of 
support  subscribed  by  powerful  and  eminent  men.  Russell  re- 
marked that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  entrust  the  design  to  a 
great  number  of  persons.  WilHam  assented,  and  said  that  a 
few  signatures  would  be  sufficient,  if  they  were  the  signatures  of 
statesmen  who  represented  great  interests*! 

With  thb  answer  Russell  returned  to  London,  where  he  found 
the  excitement  greatly  increased  and  daily  increasing.  The  im- 
prisonment of  the  Bishops  and  the  delivery  of  the  Queen  made 
his  task  easier  than  he  could  have  anticipated.  He  lost  no  time 
in  collecting  the  voices  of  the  chie&  of  the  opposition.  His 
principal  coadjutor  in  this  work  was  Henry  Sidney,  brother  of 
Algernon.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  Edward  Russell  and 
Henry  Sidney  had  been  in  the  household  of  James,  that  both 
had,  partly  on  public  and  partly  on  private  grounds,  become  his 
enemies,  and  that  both  had  to  avenge  the  blood  of  near  kinsmen 
who  had,  in  the  same  year,  &llen  victims  to  his  implacable  severity. 
Here  the  resemblance  ends.  Russell,  with  considerable  abilities, 
was  proud,  acrimonious,  restless,  and  violent.  Sidney,  with  a 
sweet  temper  and  winning  manners,  seemed  to  be  deficient  in 
capacity  and  knowledge,  and  to  be  sunk  in  voluptuousness  and 
indolence.  His  fiice  and  form  were  eminently  handsome.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  the  terror  of  husbands ;  and  even  now, 
at  near  fifty,  he  was  the  favourite  of  women  and  the  envy  of 
younger  men.  He  had  formerly  resided  at  the  Hague  in  a  pub- 
lic character,  and  had  then  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  laige  share 
of  William's  confidence.  Many  wondered  at  this :  for  it  seemed 
that  between  the  most  austere  of  statesmen  and  the  most  disso- 
lute of  idlers  there  could  be  nothing  in  common.  Swift,  many 
years  later,  could  not  be  convinced  that  one  whom  he  had  known 

*  '*  Ant  nunc,  aut  Qunquam.*' — ^Witsen  MS.  quoted  by  Wageoaar 
book  be.  t  Burnet,  i  768. 
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only  as  an  illiteraie  and  frivolous  old  rake  could  really  have 
played  a  great  part,  in  a  great  revolution.  Yet  a  less  acute  ob- 
server than  Swift  might  have  been  aware  that  there  is  a  certain 
tact,  resembling  an  instinct,  which  is  often  wanting  to  great  ora- 
tors and  philosophers,  and  which  is  often  found  in  persons  who, 
if  judged  by  their  conversation  or  by  their  writings,  would  be 
pronounced  simpletons.  >  Indeed,  when  a  man  possesses  this  tact, 
it  is  in  some  sense  an  advantage  to  him  that  he  is  destitute  of 
those  more  showy  talents  which  would  make  him  an  object  of  ad- 
« miration,  of  envy,  and  of  fear.  Sidney  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  truth.  Incapable,  ignorant,  and  dissipated  as  he  seemed 
to  be,  he  understood,  or  rather  felt,  with  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  be  reserved,  and  with  whom  he  might  safely  venture  to  be 
communicative.  The  consequence  was  that  he  did  what  Mor- 
daunt,  with  all  his  vivacity  and  invention,  or  Burnet,  with  all  his 
multi^rious  knowledge  and  fluent  elocution,  never  could  have 
done.* 

With  the  old  Whigs  there  could  be  no  difficulty.  In  their 
opinion  there  had  been  scarcely  a  moment,  during  many  years, 
at  which  the  public  wrongs  would  not  have  justified  resistance. 
Devonshire,  who  might  be  regarded  as  their  chiei^  had  private 
Bs  well  as  public  wrongs  to  revenge.  He  went  into  the  scheme 
with  hiB  whole  heart,  and  answered  for  his  party.f 

Russell  opened  the  design  to  Shrewsbury.  Sidney  sounded 
Halifax.  Shrewsbury  took  his  part  with  a  courage  and  decision 
which,  at  a  later  period,  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his  character. 
He  at  once  agreed  to  set  hiB  estate,  his  honours,  and  his  life,  on 
the  stake.  But  HaUfisix  received  the  first  hint  of  the  project  in  a 
way  which  showed  that  it  would  be  useless,  and  perhaps  hazard- 
ous, to  be  explicit  He  was  indeed  not  the  man  for  such  an  en- 
terprise. His  intellect  was  inexhaustibly  fertile  of  distinctions 
and  objections ;  his  temper  calm  and  unadventurous.  He  was 
ready  to  oppose  the  court  to  the  utmost  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  by  means  of. anonymous  writings :  but  he  was  little  dis- 
posed to  exchange  his  lordly  repose  for  the  insecure  and  agitated 
life  of  a  conspirator,  to  be  in  the  power  of  accomplices,  to  live 
in  constant  dread  of  warrants  and  King's  messengers,  nay,  per- 
haps, to  end  his  days  on  a  scaffold,  or  to  live  on  alms  in  some 


*  Sido^s  Diary  and  OorroBpoodeDoo,  edited  by  Mr.  Blenoowe; 
Macka/s  Memoira  with  Swift's  note ;  Burnet^  I  678. 

4  Burnet,  L  764. ;  Letter  in  cipher  to  William,  dated  June  18.  1688,  in 
Dairymple. 
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back  atreet  of  ihe  Hague.  He  therefore  let  Ml  some  words 
which  plainly  indicated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  privy  to  tiie 
intentions  of  his  more  daring  and  impetuous  fHends.  ^dney 
understood  him  and  said  no  more* 

The  next  application  was  made  to  Danby,  and  had  for  better 
success.  Indeed,  for  his  bold  and  active  spirit  the  danger  and 
the  excitement,  which  were  insupportable  to  the  more  deli* 
cately  organized  mind  of  Halifax,  had  a  strong  fosdnation. 
The  different  characters  of  the  two  statesmen  were  legible  ill 
their  feces.  The  brow,  the  eye,  and  the  mouth  of  Halifex^ 
indicated  a  powerful  intellect  abd  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous ;  but  the  expression  was  that  of  a  sceptic,  of  a  voluptuary, 
of  a  man  not  likely  to  venture  his  all  on  a  single  hazard,  or  to 
be  a  martyr  in  any  cause.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  coimtenance  it  will  not  seem  wonderful  that  the  writer  in 
whom  he  most  delighted  was  Montaigne;f  Danby  was  a  skele* 
ton ;  and  his  meagre  and  wrinkled,  though  handsome  and 
noble,  face  strongly  expressed  both  the  keenness  of  his  parts 
and  the  restlessness  of  his  ambition.  Already  he  had  once 
risen  from  obscurity  to  the  height  of  power.  He  had  then 
fallen  headlong  from  his  elevation.  His  life  had  been  in  dan- 
ger.  He  had  passed  years  in  a  pridon.  He  was  now  firee :  but 
this  did  not  content  him :  he  wished  to  be  again  great  At- 
tached as  he  was  to  the  Anglican  Church,  hostile  as  he  was  to 
the  French  ascendency,  he  could  not  hope  to  be  great  in  a  court 
swarming  with  Jesuits  and  obsequious  to  the  House  of  Bour^ 
bon.  But,  if  he  bore  a  chief  part  in  a  revolution  which  should 
confound  all  the  schemes  of  the  Papists,  which  should  put  an 
end  to  the  long  vassalage  of  England,  and  which  should  tranter 
the  regal  power  to  an  illustrious  pair  whom  he  had  united,  he 
might  emerge  from  his  eclipse  with  new  splendour.  The  Whigs, 
whose  animosity  had  nine  years  before  driven  him  from  office, 
would,  on  his  auspicious  reappearance,  join  their  acclamations 
to  the  acclamations  of  his  old  friends  the  CavalieTS.  Already 
there  had  been  a  complete  reconciliation  between  him  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who  had  formerly  been 
managers  of  his  impeachment,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The 
two  noblemen  had  met  at  a  village  in  the  Peak,  and  had  ex- 
changed assurances  of  good  will.    Devonshire  had  frankly  owned 

*  Bnmet,  i.  lQ4t. ;  Letter  in  cipher,  to  William,  dated  Juiie  18. 1688. 

f  As  to  Montaigne,  see  Halilars  Letter  to  Cotton.  I  am  not  dure  that 
&e  head  of  Halifeoc  in  Westminster  Abb^y  does  not  give  a  iHtif ^  lit^ly 
notion  of  him  than  anv  painting  or  engraving  that  I  have  t'— 
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ihat  the  Wbigs  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  mjustioe,  and  bad 
declared  that  they  were  now  convinced  of  their  error.  Danby, 
on  his  side,  had  also  recantations  to  make.  He  had  once  held, 
or  pretended  to  hold,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  in  the 
largest  sense.  Under  his  administration  and  with  his  sanction, 
a  law  had  been  proposed  which,  if  it  had  been  passed,  wouid 
have  excluded  from  Parliament  and  office  all  who  refused  to 
declare  on  oath  that  they  thought  resistance  in  every  case 
unlawful.  ^  But  his  vigorous  understanding,  now  thoroughly 
awakened  by  anxiety  for  the  public  interests  and  for  his  own, 
was  no  longer  to  be  duped,  if  indeed  it  ever  had  been  duped, 
by  such  childish  fallacies.  He  at  once  gave  in  his  own  adhe- 
sion to  the  conspiracy.  He  then  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  Compton,  the  suspended  Bishop  of  London,  and 
succeeded  without  difficulty.  No  prelate  had  been  so  insolently 
and  unjustly  treated  by  the  government  as  Compton  ;  nor  had 
any  prelate  so  much  to  expect  from  a  revolution:  for  he  had 
directed  the  education  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  large  share  of  het  confidence.  He  had,  like 
his  brethren,  strongly  maintained,  as  long  as  he  was  not  op- 
pressed, that  it  was  a  crime  to  resist  oppression  ;  but,  since  he 
had  stood  before  the  High  Commission,  a  new  light  had  broken 
in  upon  his  mind.* 

Both  Danby  and  Compton  were  desirous  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  Nottingham.  The  whole  plan  was  opened  to  him ;  and 
he  approved  of  it.  But  in  a  few  days  he  began  to  be  unquiet. 
His  mind  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  emandpate  itself  from 
the  prejudice?  of  education.  He  went  about  from  divine  to 
divine  proposing  in  general  terms  hypothetical  cases  of  tyranny, 
and  inquiring  whether  in  such  cases  resistance  would  be  law- 
ful. The  answers  which  he  obtained  increased  his  distress.  He 
at  length  told  his  accomplices  that  he  could  go  no  further  with 
them.  If  they  thought  him  capable  t)f  betraying  them,  they 
might  stab  him ;  and  he  should  hardly  blame  them ;  for,  by 
drawing  back  after  going  so  ,far,  he  had  given  them  a  kind  of 
right  over  his  life.  They  had,  however,  he  assured  them,  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  him :  he  would  keep  their  secret ;  he  could  not 
help  wishing  them  success ;  but  his  conscience  would  not  suffer 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  a  rebellion.  They  heard  his  con- 
fession with  suspicion  and  disdain.     Sidney,  whose  notions  of  a 

♦  See  Baaby's  Introduction  to  the  papers  which  he  published  in  ITIO ; 
Burnet,  I  764. 
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oonadentioiia  scrapie  were  extaremeiy  vague,  inf<»med  the  Prinoe 
Uiat  Nottingham  had  taken  fright  It  is  due  to  Nottingham, 
however,  to  say  that  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  justifies  us  in 
believing  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  perfectly 
honest,  though  most  unwise  and  irresolute.*^ 

The  agents  of  the  Prince  had  £D<»re  complete  success  with 
Lord  Lumley,  who  kn^w  himself  to  be,  in  spite  of  the  eminent 
«ervice  which  he  had  performed  at  the  time  of  the  Western 
insurrection,  abhorred  at  Whitehall,  not  only  as  a  heretic  but  as 
a  renegade,  and  who  was  therefore  more  eager  than  most  of 
those  who  had  been  bora  Protestants  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  Protestantism.! 

During  June  the  meetings  of  those  who  were  in  the  secret 
were  frequent  At  length,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the 
day  on  which  the  Bishops  were  pronounced  not  guilty,  the 
decisive  step  was  taken.  A  formal  invitation,  transcribed  by 
Sidney,  but  drawn  up  by  some  person  more  skilled  than  Sidney 
in  the  art  of  composition,  was  despatched  to  the  Hague.  In 
this  paper  William  was  assured  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
English  people  were  desirous  of  a  change,  and  would  willingly 
join  to  effect  it,  if  only  they  could  obtain  the  help  of  such  a 
force  firom  abroad  as  m\g]xi  secure  those  who  should  rise  in 
arms  from  the  danger  of  being  dispersed  and  slaughtered  before 
they  could  form  themselves  into  anything  like  military  order. 
If  his  Highness  would  appear  in  the  island  at  the  head  of 
some  troops,  tens  of  thousands  would  hasten  to  his  standard. 
He  would  soon  find  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  greatly 
superior  to  the  whole  regular  army  of  England.  Nor  could  that 
army  be  implicitly  depended  on  by  the  government.  The  offi- 
cers were  discontented ;  and  the  common  soldiers  shared  that 
aversion  to  Popery  which  was  general  in  the  class  from  which 
they  were  taken.  In  the  navy  Protestant  feeling  was  still 
stronger.  It  was  important  to  take  some  decisive  step  while 
things  were  in  this  state.  The  enterprise  would  be  tax  more 
arduous  if  it  were  deferred  till  the  King,  by  remodelling  bor- 
oughs and  regiments,  had  procured  a  Parliament  and  an  army 
on  which  he  could  rely.  The  conspirators,  therefore,  implored 
the  Prince  to  come  among  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
They  pledged  their  honour  that  they  would  join  him ;  and  they 

*  Bamet»  1 164. ;  Sidney  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  June  80. 1688,  in 
Dalnmaple. 
f  Burnet,  l  768. ;  Lumley  to  William,  May  81.  1688,  in  Dalrympto. 
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undertook'  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  as  laige  a  number  of 
persons  as  could  safely  be  trusted  with  so  momentous  aod 

•  perilous  a  secret.    On  one  point  they:  th<Hight  it  their  duty  to 

-  remonstrate  with  his  Highness.  He  had  not  taken  advantage 
tof  the  opinion  which  the  great- body  of  the  English  people -had 
1  formed  respecting  the  late  birth.  He  had,  on  the  contrary, 
-sent  congratulationa  to  Whitehall,  and  had  thus  seemed  to 
!  acknowledge  that  the  child  who  Was  called  Prince  of  Wales 
'Was  rightful  heir  of  the  throne.  This  was  a  grave  error,  and 
ihad  damped  the  oeal  of  many.  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
.idoubted  that  the'  boy  was  supposititious ;  and  the  Prince  woukL 
f.  be  wanting  to  his  own  interests  if  the  suspicious  circumstances 

-  whidi  had  attended  the  Queen's  confinement  were  not  put  promi- 
.1  neatly  forward  among.  hi&  reasons  foe  taking  arms;^ 

I'lus  paper  was  sj^Eied  in  cipher  by  the  seven  chie^  of  the 
conspiracy,  Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  Danby,  Lumley,  Compton, 
Eussell,  and  Sidney.     Herbert  undertook  to  be  thdr  messenger. 

-His  ^rand  was  one  of  no  ordinary  peril.   He  assumed  the  garb 

«^of  a  common  sailor,  and  in  this  disguise .  reached  the  Dutch 
coast  in  safety,  on  the  Friday  after  the  trial  of  the  Bishops.    He 

^  instantly  hastened  to  the  Prince.  Bentinck .  and  Dykvelt  were 
summoned,. and  several  days  were  passed  in  deliberation.    The 

,  first  result  of  this  deliberation  was  that  the  prayer  for:the  Prinoe 
of  Wales  ceased  to  be  read  in  the  P^ncess's  cbapeLf 

From  bis  wife  William  had  no  opposition  to  apprehend.  Her 
understanding  had  been  completely  subjugated,  by  his;  and, 

*  what  is  more  extraordinary,  he  had  won  her  entire  affection. 
He  was  to  her  in  the  place  of  the  parents  whom  she  had  lost  by 
death  and  by  estrangement,  pf  the  children  who  had  been  de- 
nied to  her  prayers,  and  of  the  country  from  which  she.  was 
banished.  His  empire  over  her  heart,  was  divided  only  witih 
her  God.  To  her  Anther  she  had  probably  never  been  attadied : 
«he  had  quitted  him  young :  many  years  had  elapsed,  since  she 

<  had  seen  him ;  and  no  part  of  his  conduct  to  bor,  sdnce  her  mar- 
riage, had  indicated  tenderness  on  his  part,  or  had  been  calcu 
lated  to  call  forth  tenderness  on  hers.  He  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  disturb  her  domestic  happiness,,  and  had  established  a 

>  system  of  spying,  eavesdropping,  and  talebearing,  onder  hear  root 
He  had  afar  greater  revenue  than  any  of  his  predeoasser&hadever 

*  See  the  invitation  at  length  in  Dobrymplei' 

t  Sidney's  Letter  to  WiUiam,  June  80,  iwa;  -^yaux  Neg.,  July 
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poflseflBed,  and  legularly  allowed  to  her  younger  sister  f<ff(y  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year :  *  but  the  heiress  presumptiYe  of  his  throne 
had  never  received  from  him  the  smallest  pecuniary  assistance, 
and  was  scaroely  able  to  make  that  appearance  which  became 
her  high  rank  among  European  princesses.  She  had  ventured 
to  intercede  with  him  on  behalf  of  her  old  friend  and  preceptor 
Oompton,  who,  for  refusing  to  commit  an  act  of  fl^tious  injus- 
tice, nad  been  suspended  from  his  ^scopal  functions ;  but  she 
had  been  ungraciously  repulsedf  From  the  day  on  which  it 
had  become  clear  that  she  and  her  husband  were  determined 
not  to  be  parties  to  the  subversion  oi  the  English  constitution, 
one  chief  object  of  the  politics  of  James  had  been  to  injure 
them  both^  He  had  recalled  the  British  r^ments  from  Hol- 
land. He  had  conspired  with  Tyrconnel  and  with  France 
against  Mary's  rights,  and  had  made  arrangements  for  depriving 
her  of  one  at  least  of  the  three  crowns,  to  which,  at  his  death,  she 
would  have  been  entitled.  It  was  now  believed  by  the  great 
body  of  his  people,  and  by  many  persons  high  in  rank  taid  dis- 
tinguished by  abihlies,  that  he  had  introduced  a  suppo»titious 
Prince  of  Wales  into  the  royal  fiimily,  in  order  to  deprive  her 
of  a  magnificent  inheritance ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  she  partook  of  the  prevailing  suspicion.  That  she  should 
love  such  a  father  was  impossible.  Her  religious  principles, 
indeed,  were  so  strict,  that  she  would  probably  have  tried  to  per- 
form what  she  considered  as  her  duty,  even  to  a  father  whom 
she  did  not  love.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  she  judged 
that  the  daim  of  James  to  her  obedi^ice  ought  to  yield  to  a 
claim  more  sacred.  And  indeed  all  divines  and  publidsts  agree 
in  this,  that,  when  the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  one  country  is 
married  to  a  prince  of  another  country,  she  is  bound  to  forget 
her  own  people,  and  her  father's  house,  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
rupture  between  her  husband  and  her  parents,  to  side  with  her 
husband.  This  is  the  undoubted  rule,  even  when  the  husband 
is  in  the  wrong;  and  to  Mary  the  enterprise  which  William 
meditated  appeared  not  only  just,  but  holy. 

But,  though  she  carefully  abstained  from  doing  or  saying  any-r 
thing  that  could  add  to  his  difficulties,  those  difficulties  were 
serious  indeed.  They  were  in  truth  but  imperfectly  understood 
even  by  some  of  those  who  invited  him  over  and  have  been 

♦  Bonrepauz,  July  ii^  168*7. 

\  Birdi'B  Eztracta,  in  the  British  Mawmn. 
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but  imperfect! J  d^ascribed  by  some  of  those  who  have  written 
the  history  of  his  expedition. 

The  obstacles  which  he  might  expect  to  encounter  on  English 
ground,  though  the  least  formidable  of  the  obstacles  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  design,  were  yet  serious.  He  felt  that  it 
would  be  madness  io  him  to  imitate  the  example  of  Monmouth, 
to  cross  the  sea  with  a  few  British  adventurers,  and  to  trust  to  a 
general  rraing  of  the  population.  It  was  necessary,  and  it  was 
pronounced  necessary  by  all  those  who  invited  him  over,  that  he 
should  carry  an  army  with  him.  Yet  who  could  answer  for  the 
effect  which  the  appearance  of  such  an  army  might  produce  ? 
The  government  was  indeed  justly  odious.  But  would  the  £ng^ 
lish  people,  altogether  unaccustomed  to  the  interfersaoe  of  con- 
tinental powers  in  j&iglish  disputes,  be  inclined  to  look  with 
favour  on  a  deliverer  who  was  surrounded  by  ^xcdgn  soldiers  9 
K  any  part  of  the  royal  forces  resolutely  withstood  the  invaders, 
would  not  that  part  soon  have  on  its  side  the  patriotic  sympathy 
of  millions  I  A  defeat  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  undertaking. 
A  bloody  vict<»ry  gained  in  the  heart  of  the  island  by  the  mer- 
craaries  of  the  States  General  over  the  Coldstream  Guards  and 
the  Bttf&  would  be  almost  as  great  a  calamity  as  a  defeaU  Such 
a  victory  would  be  the  most  cruel  wound  ever  inflicted  on  the 
nati(mal  pride  of  one  of  the  proudest  of  nataonsi.  The  crown  so 
won  would  never  be  worn  in  peace  or  security.  The  hatred  with 
whi<ih  the  High  Commission  and  the  Jesuits  were  regarded 
would  give  place  to  the  more  intense  hatred  which  would  be 
inspired  by  the  alien  conquerors ;  and  many,  who  had  hitherto 
contemplated  the  power  of  France  with  dread  and  loathing, 
would  say  that^  if  a  foreign  yoke  must  be  borne,  there  was 
less  ignominy  in  submitting  to  Fiance  than  in  submitting  to 
Holland. 

These  considerations  might  well  have  made  "V^lliam  uneasy, 
even  if  all  the  military  means  oi  the  United  Provinces  had  been 
at  his  absolute  disposal.  But  in  truth  it  seemed  very  doubtful 
whetiier  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  single  bat- 
talion. Of  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  struggle,  the 
greatest,  though  little  noticed  by  English  historians,  arose  from  the 
constitution  of  the  Batavian  republic  No  great  society  has  ever 
existed  during  a  long  course  of  years  under  a  polity  so  inconve- 
nient The  States  General  could  not  make  war  or  peace,  could 
not  conclude  any  alliance  or  levy  any  tax,  without  the  consent 
of  the  States  of  every  province.  The  States  of  a  province  could 
not  give  such  consent  without  the  ocxisent  of  every  municipality 
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whieli  had  a  share  in  the  representafion.  Eveiy  mvnidpaiHy 
was,  iu  some  sense,  a  sovereign  state,  and,  aa  such,  claimed  the 
right  of  oommunicatiBg  directly  with  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
of  concerting  with  tfam  the  means  of  defeating  sdiemes  on 
which  other  municipalities  were  intent.  In  aome  town  eounciis 
the  party  whidi  had,  durmg  several  generationB,  regarded  the 
inflttence  of  the  Stadtholden  with  jeAlowj  had  great  power. 
At  the  head  of  this  part j  were  the  magistrates  of  the  noble 
city  of  AmstefdAm,  which  was  then  at  the  hdght  of  pros- 
perity. They  had,  ever  since  the  peace  of  Nimegnen,  kept  up  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  Lewis  through  the  instramentaiity 
of  his  able  and  active  envoy  the  Count  of  Avattx.  Propo* 
sitions  brought  forward  by  the  Stadtholder  as  indispensable  ia 
the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  sanctioned  by  all  the  prov- 
inces except  Holland,  and  sanctioned  by  seventeen  of  the  eight- 
een  town  councils  of  Holland,  had  repeatedly  been  negatived  by 
the  single  voice  of  Amsterdam.  The  only  constitutional  remedy 
in  su<£  cases  was  that  deputies  from  the  cities  which  wers 
agreed  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  city  which  dissented,  for  the 
purpose  of  expostulation.  The  number  of  deputies  was  un- 
limited :  lliey  might  continue  to  expostulate  as  long  as  they 
thought  fit;  and  meanwhile  all  their  expenses  were  defrayed  by 
the  obstinate  community  which  refused  to  yield  to  their  argu- 
ments. This  absurd  mode  of  coercion  had  once  been  tried  with 
success  on  the  little  town  of  Gorkum,  but  was  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce much  effect  on  (he  mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam,  re< 
nowned  throughout  the  world  for  its^aven  bristling  with  innu- 
merable masts,  its  canals  bordered  by  stately  mansions,  its  gor- 
geous hall  of  state,  walled,  roofed,  and  floored  with  polished 
marble,  its  warehouses  filled  with  the  most  costly  productions 
of  Ceylon  and  Surinam,  and  its  Exchange  resounding  with  the 
endless  hubbub  of  all  the  languages  spoken  by  civilised  men.* 

The  disputes  between  the  majority  which  supported  the  Stadt*' 
holder  and  the  minority  headed  by  the  magistrates  of  Amster- 
dam had  repeatedly  run  so  high  that  bloodshed  had  seemed  to 
be  inevitable.  On  one  occasion  the  Prince  had  attempted  to 
bring  the  refractory  deputies  to  punishment  as  traitors.  On  an- 
other occasion  the  gates  of  Amsterdam  had  been  barred  against 
him,  and  troops  had  been  raised  to  defend  the  privileges  oiP  the 
municipal  council.  That  the  rulers  of  this  great  city  would  efver 
consent  to  an  expedition  o^nsive  in  the  hi^est  degree  to  Lewis 
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wbom  ihej  courted,  and  likely  to  aggnmdiBe  the  Howe  of 
Orange  wblch  they  abhorred,  was  not  likely.  Yet,  without  their 
consent,  such  an  expedition  could  not  legally  be  undertaken. 
To  quell  their  opposition  by  main  force  was  a  course  from  which, 
in  different  circumstances,  the  resolute  and  daring  Stadtholder 
would  not  have  shrunk^  But  at  that  moment  it  was  most  iin- 
portant  that  he  should,  carefully  avoid  every  act  which  could  be 
represented  as  tyrannical,  r  He  could  not  venture  to  violate  the 
fundamental  laws  of  Holland  at  the  very  moment  at  which  he 
was  drawing  Ihe  sword  against  his  father  in  law  for « violating  the 
fundamental  laws  of  England.  The  violent  subversion  of  one  free 
constitution  would  have  be^  a  strai^  prelude  to  the  violent 
rest6ration  of  another.* 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty  which  has  been  too  litUd 
noticed  by  English  writers,  but  which  was  never  for  a  moment 
absent  from  William's  mind.  In  the  expedition  which  he  ined- 
itated  he  could  succeed  only  by  appealmg  to  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  England,  and  by  stimulating  thai  feeling  till  it  became, 
for  a  time^  %&  dominant  and  almost  the  exdiuive  sentiment  of 
the  nati(»i.  This  would  indeed  have  been  a  very  simple  course^ 
had  the  end  of  all  his  politics  been  to  effect  a  revolution  in  our 
island  and  to  reign  there.  But  he  had  in  view  an  ulterior  end 
which  could  be  attained  only  by  the  help  of  princes  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Church  of  Borne.  He  was  desirous  to  unite  the 
Empire^  the  OathoHc  King,  and  the  Holy  See,  with  England 
and  Holland,  in  a  league  against  the  French  asoendency.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  that,  while  striking  the  greatest  blow 
ever  struck  in  defence  of  Protestantism,  he  should  yet  contrive 
not  to  lose  the  goodwill  of  governments  wluch  regarded  Protesr* 
tantism  as  deadly  heresy. 

Such  were  the  complicated  difiSculties  of  this  great  undertaking* 
Continental  statesmen  saw  a  part  of  those  difficulties;  Britii^ 
sitatesmen  another  part  One  capacious  and  powerful  mind 
alone  took  them  all  in  at  one  view,  land  determined  to  surmount 
them  all.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  subvert  the  English  government 
by  means  of  a  foreign  army  without  galling  the  national  pride 
of  Englishmen.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  obtain  from  that  Bataf 
vian  fection  which  regarded  France  with  partiality,  and  the  House 
of  Orange  with  aversion,  a  decision  in  favour  of  an  expedition 
which  would  confound  all  the  schemes  of  France^  and  raise  the 

*  As  to  ibe  relatioa  in  which  the  Stadtholder  and  the  city  of  Amfl(ter- 
dam  stood  towards  each  other,  see  Avaiut,  pasiint. 
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House  of  Orange  to  the  height  of  greatness.  It  was  no  easy 
thing  to  lead  enthusiastic  Protestants  on  a  crusade  against 
Popery  with  the  good  wishes  of  almost  all  Popish  governments 
and  of  the  Pope  lumself  Yet  all  these  things  Wilhani  effected. 
All  his  objects,  even  those  which  appeared  most  incompatible 
with  each  other,  he  attained  completely  and  at  once,  llie  whole 
history  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times  records  no  other  such 
triumph  of  statesmanship. 

The  task  would  indeed  have  been  too  arduous  even  for  such  a 
statesman  as  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  not  his  chief  adversaries 
been  at  this  time  smitten  with  an  in&tuation  such  as  by  many 
men  not  prone  to  superstition  was  ascribed  to  the  spedal  judg- 
ment of  God.  Not  only  was  the  King  of  England,  as  he  h«d 
ever  been,  stupid  and  perverse :  but  eventhe  counsel  of  the  pol- 
itic King  of  France  was  turned  into  foolishness.  Whatever  wis- 
dom and  energy  could  do  William  did.  Those  obstacles  which 
no  wisdom  or  energy  could  have  overcome  his  enemies  them* 
selves  studiously  removed. 

On  the  great  day  on  which  the  Bishops  were  acquitted,  and 
on. which  the  invitation  was  despatched  to  the  Hague,  James 
returned  from  Hounslow  to  Westminster  in  a  gloomy  and  agi- 
tated mood.  He  made  on  effort  that  afternoon  to  appear  ch^t- 
ful :  *  but  the  bonfires,  the  rockets,  and  above  all  the  waxen 
Popes  who  were  blazing  in  every  quarter  of  London,  were  ndt 
likely  to  sooth  him.  Those  who  saw  him  on  the  mcnrow  could 
easily  read  in  his  iace  and  demeanour  the  violent  emotions  which 
agitated  his  mind.f  During  some  days  he  appeared  so  unwil- 
ling to  talk  about  the  trial  that  even  BariUon  coqld  not  venture 
to  introduce  the  subject.^ 

Soon  it  began  to  be  clear  that  defeat  and  mortification  had 
only  hardened  the  King's  heart  The  first  words  which  he 
uttered  when  he  learned  that  the  objects  of  his  revenge 
had  escaped  him  were,  "So  much  the  worse  for  them."  In 
a  few  days  these  words,  which  he,  according  to  his  fashion, 
repeated  many  times,  were  fully  explained.  He  blamed  him- 
self, not  for  having  prosecuted  the  Bishops,  but  for  having  pros- 
ecuted them  before  a  tribunal  where  questions  of  &ct  were 
decided  by  juries,  and  where  established  principles  of  law  could 
not  be  utterly  disregarded  even  by  the  most  servile  Judges. 
This  error  he  determined  to  repair.     Not  only  the  seven  prelates 

*  Adda,  July  -ff,  1688.  f  Beresby*s  Mamoirs. 

t  BariUoD,  July  ^.  1688. 
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wlio  had  signed  the  petition,  but  thd  whole  Anglican  dei^, 
should  have  reason  to  curse  the  day  on  which  they  had  tri- 
umphed over  tiieir  Sovereign.  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  trial 
an  order  was  made,  enjoining  all  Chancellors  of  dioceses  and  all 
Ar<^deacons  to  make  a  strict  inquisition  throughout  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  and  to  report  to  the  High  Commission,  with- 
in five  weeks,  the  names  of  all  such  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates  as 
had  omitted  to  read  the  Declaration.*  The  King  anticipated  with 
delight  the  terror  with  which  the  offenders  would  learn  that  they 
were  to  be  cited  before  a  court  which  would  give,  them  no 
quarter^f  The  number  of  culprits  was  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  ten 
thousand :  and,  after  what  had  passed  at  Magdalene  College, 
every  one  of  them  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  interdicted 
from  all  his  spiritual  functions,  ejected  from  his  benefice,  declared 
incapable  of  holding  any  other  preferment,  and  charged  with  the 
costs  of  die  procee£ngs  which  had  reduced  him  to  beggary. 
.  Such  was  the  persecution  with  which  James,  smarting  fr^m 
his  great'  defeat  in  Westminster  Hall,  resolved  to  harass,  the 
clergy.  Meanwhile  he  tried  to  show  the  lawyers,  by  a  prompt 
and  large  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  tiiat  strenu- 
ous and  unblushing  servility,  even  when  least  successful,  was  a 
sure  title  to  his  fevour,  and  that  whoever,  after  years  of  obse- 
quiousness, ventured  to  deviate  but  for  one  moment  into  courage 
and  honesty  was  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  offence.  The  vio- 
lence and  audadfy  wluch  the  apostate  Williams  had  exhibited 
throughout  the  tnal  of  the  Bishops  had  made  him  hateful  to 
the  whole  nation.  J  He  was  reccnnpensed  with  a  baronetcy. 
HoUoway  and  Powell  had  raised  their  character  by  declarii^ 
tliat,  in  their  judgment,  the  petition  was  no  libd.  They  were 
dismissed  from  their  8ituationi.§  The  fate  of  Wright  seems  to 
have  been,  during  eome  time,  in  suspense.  He  had  indeed 
summed  up  against  the  Bishops:  but  he  had  suffered  their 
counsel  to  question  the  dispensing  power.  He  had  pronounced 
the  petition  a  libdi:  but  he  had  car^uily  abstained  from  pro* 

♦  London  Gazette  of  July  16. 1688.    The  order  bears  date  Jtdy  12. 

f  Barillon's  own  phrase,  July  -^.  168S. 

J  In  one  of  the  numerous  ballads  of  that  time  are  the  following  lines 

**  Both  onr  Britons  are  fooled, 
Who  the  laws  overruled, 
And  next  parliament  each  will  be  plaguily  schooled.** 

The  two  Britons  are  Jeflfireys  and  WiiHams,  who  were  both  natiyefl  f 

IXTaloa 

§  Londott  Gazette,  iiAj  9. 168a. 
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jKmnciiig  t&e  BedurMion  legal ;  and,  iliroiigh  the  whok  prcH 
eeeding,  his  tone  had  been  tbit  of  a  man  who  lemanbered  thaft 
a  day  (k  reckoning  might  come.  He  had  indeed  strong  claims 
to  indukenoe :  hr  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  human 
impudem^e  would  hold  out  without  flagging  through  such  a  task 
in  l^e  presence  of  such  a  bar  and  of  su(£l  an  auditory.  Tlie 
members  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  however,  blimied  his  want  of 
spirit ;  the  Chancellor  pronounced  him  a  beast ;  and  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  tiiat  a  new  Chi^  Justice  woukl  be  appointed.* 
But  no  diange  Was  made.  It  would  indeed  have  becm  no  eas^ 
matter  to  supply  Wright's  place.  The  many  laiwyers  vHxo  were 
&r  superior  to  him  in  parts  and  learning  were;,  with  scarcely  an 
Exception,  hostile  to  the  designs  of  the  government ;  and  the^ 
very  few  lawyers  who  surpassed  him  in  turpitude  and  effiontery 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  be  found  only  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  profession,  and  would  have  been  incompetent  to^ 
conduct  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Williams,  it  is  tiue^  united  all  the  qualities  which  James  requiredi 
in  a  magistrate.  Bui  the  services  of  Wiilmms  were  needed  at 
tiie  bar;  and,  had  he  been  moved  thence,  the  crown  woukb 
have  been  left  witiiout  the  help  of  any  advocate  even  of  the: 
third  rate. 

Nothing  had  amaaed  or  mortified  the  Kmg  moie  than  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  Dissenters  had  shown  in  the  cause  of  tiie 
Bishops.  Penn,  who^  though  he  had)  himself  sacnfioed  wealth 
and  honours  to  his  consdentious  scmples,  seems  to  faaireimf^ined 
that  nobody  but  hininelf  had  a  conscience,  imputed  the  discon- 
tent of  the  Puritans  to  envy  and  dissatisfied  ambition.  They 
had  not  had  thdr  share  of  the  benefits  promised  by  ihB  Deckor- 
at^n  of  Indulgence :  none  of  them  had  been  adnutted  to  any 
b&gh  and  honourable  post ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  stmnge  that 
they  were  jealous  of  the  R6man  Catholics;  Acoordiagiy,  within 
a'  wedk  after  the  gi'eat  verdict  had  been  pronounced  at  West- 
minster HaB,  Silas  Titus,  a  noted  P^Tesbytcmn,  a  vehement  Exr 
clusionist,  and  a  manager  of  Stafford's  impeachment,  was  invited 
to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons on  whom  the  opposition  had  most  confidently  reckoned. 
But  the  honour  now  offered  to  him,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  large  sum  due  to  him  from  the  crown,  overcame  his  virtue, 

*  £31]s  OorrespoodeDoe,  July  la  1688 ;  OarendQiirs  ]>iaryv  Aug.  & 
1688. 
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and,  to  the  gr%al  fiegust  of  all  elaases  of  Bvoteatan^  he  ww 

sworn  in.* 

The  vindictive  dengnft  of  the  King  against  tbe  Church  were 
not  accomplished.  Almost  all  the  Archdeacons  and  diocasaa 
Chanoellors  refused  to  furnish  the  inlbrmati(«  which  was  re* 
quired.  The  day  on  which  it  had  been  intended  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  priesthood  should  be  summoned  to  answer  hr  the 
crime  of  disobedience  arrived.  The  High  CommissiiHi  m&L  It 
appeared  that  scarcely  one  ecclesiastical  ofiiner  had  sent  up  ft 
return.  At  the  same  time  a  paper  of  grave  import  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  botird*  It  came  from  Spraty  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
During  two  years,  supported  by  the  hope  of  a&  Archbishopric^ 
he  had  been  content  to  bear  the  reproach  of  persecutix^  that 
Church  which  he  was,  bound  by  every  obligation  of  conscience 
and  honour  to  defend.  But  his  hope  had  been  <£sappointed. 
He  saw  that,  unless  he  abjured  his  religion,  he  had  no  chance 
of  sitting  on  the  metropolitan  throne  of  York.  He  was  too 
goodnatured  to  find  any  pleasure  in  tyranny,  and  too  discerning 
not  to  see  the  signs  of  die  coming  retribution.  He  therefi^re 
determined  to  resign  his  odious  functions ;  and  he  communicated 
his  determination  to  his  colleagues  in  aietter  written,  like  all 
his  prose  compositions,  with  gre^t  propriety  and  dignity  of  style. 
It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  he  could  longer  continue  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Commission.  He  had  himself,  in  obedience 
to  the  royal  command,  read  the  Declaration :  but  he  could  not 
presume  to  condemn  thousands  of  pious  and  loyal  divines  who 
had  taken  a  different  view  of  thedr  duty ;  and,  since  it  was  re* 
solved  to  punish  them  fbr  acting  according  to  their  conscience^ 
he  must  declare  that  he  would  rather  suiOfer  with  them  than  be 
accessary  to  their  sufSerings, 

The  Commissioners  read  and  stood  aghast  The  very  faults 
of  their  colleague,  the  known  laxity  oilm  principles,  the  known 
meannesef  of  lus  spirit,  made  his  defection  peciUiarly  alarmmg. 
A  government  must  be  indeed  in  danger  when  men  like  Sprat, 
address  it  in  the  language  of  Hampden.  The  tribunal,  lately 
so  insolent,  became  on  a  sudden  struigely  tame.  The  ecclesias- 
tical functionaries  who  had  defied  its  authority  were  not^  even 
reprin>anded.  It  was  not  thought  safe  te  hint  any  suspicion 
that  their  disobedience  had  been  intentional.  They  were  merely 
enjoined  to  have  their  reports  ready  in  four  months.    The  Com* 

♦  LoDdon  Gazette,  July  9.  1688 ;  Adda,  July  44. ;  EvelWs  Biarv^ 
July  12. ;  Johnstone,  Dec.  -^.  USI^  Feb.  ^.  1688. 
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miflrion  then  broke  up  in  oonfucdon.  It  hud  reoelved  a  death 
blow.* 

While  the  Bjgh  Oommiflnoii  shrank  ftom  a  conflict  with  the 
Church,  the  Churchy  consdons  of  its  strength,  and  animated  hy 
a  new  enthusiasm*,  invited,  by  a  series  of  defiances,  the  attack  of 
the  High  Commission.  Soon  after  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops, 
the  venerable  Ormond,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Cavaliers  of 
the  great  civil  war,  sank  under  his  infirmities.  The  intelligence 
of  his  death  was  conveyed  with  «peed  to  0:lcfbrd.  Instantly  the 
University,  of  which  he  had  long  been  Chancellor,  met  to  name 
a  successor.  One  party  was  for  the  eloquent  and  accomplished 
Halifax,  another  for  the  grave  and  orthodox  Nottingham.  Some 
mentioned  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who  resided  near  them,  and 
had  recently  been  turned  out  of  the  lieutenancy  of  the  county 
for  refusing  to  join  with  the  King  against  the  established  religion. 
But  the  majority,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  graduates, 
voted  for  the  young  Duke  of  Ormond,  grandson  of  their  late 
head,  and  son  of  the  gallant  Ossory.  The  speed  with  which 
they  came  to  this  resolution  was  caused  by  their  apprehension 
that,  if  there  were  a  delay  even  of  ^  day,  the  king  would  at- 
tempt to  force  on  them  some  chief  who  would  betray  their 
rights.  The  apprehension  was  reasonable :  for,  only  two  hours 
aS/er  they  had  separated,  came  a  mandate  from  Whitehall  re- 
quiring them  to  choose  Jeffreys.  Happily  the  election  of  young 
Ormond  was  already  complete  and  irrevocable.!  A  few  weel^ 
later  the  infamous  Timothy  Hall,  who  had  distinguished  lumself 
among  the  clergy  of  London  by  reading  the  Declaration,  was 
rewarded  with  the  Bishopric  of  Oxford,  which  had  been  vacant 
since  the  death  of  the  not  less  infhmous  Parker.  Hall  came 
down  to  his  see :  but  the  Canons  of  his  Cathedral  refiised  to 
attend  his  installation  :  the  University  refused  to  create  him  a 
Doctor:  not  a  single  one  of  the  academic  youth  applied  to  him 
for  holy  orders :  no  cap  was  touched  to  him ;  and,  m  his  palace, 
he  found  himself  alone.^ 

Soon  afterwards  a  living  which  was  in  the  gift  of  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford,  became  vacant  Hough  and  his  ejected  broth- 
len  assembled  and  presented  a  clerk ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 

*  Sprat's  Letters  to  Ifae  Earl  of  Dorset ;  Londoii  Gazette,  Aug.  28. 
1688. 

t  London  Gazette,  July  26.  1688 ;  Adda,  J^J,'^ ;  Newsletter  in  the 
Mackintosh  Collection,  July  26.;  Ellis  Correspondence,  July  28.  81.; 
Wood's  Fasti  Oxonienses. 

X  Wood's  AtheniB  Ozonienses ;  Luttrell's  Diary,  Aug.  28.  1688. 
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eester,  iii  whose  diocese  the  living  lay,  institated  their  presentee 
without  hesitation.* 

The  gentry  were  not  less  refractory  than  the  clergy.  The 
assizes  of  that  summer  wore  all  over  the  country  an  aspect 
faever  before  known.  The  Judges,  before  they  set  out  on  their 
circuits,  had  been  summoned  into  the  Ejng's  presence,  and  had 
been  directed  by  him  to  impress  on  the  grand  jurors  and  magis- 
trates, throughout  the  kingdom,  the  duty  of  electing  such 
members  of  Parliament  as  would  support  his  policy.  They 
obeyed  his  eommands,  harangued  vehemently  against  the  clergy, 
reviled  the  seven  Bishops,  called  the  memorable  petition  a  fac- 
tious libel,  criticized  with  great  asperity  Sancroft's  style,  which 
was  indeed  open  to  criticism,  and  pronounced  that  his  Grace 
ought  to  be  whipped  by  Doctor  Busby  for  writing  bad  English. 
But  the  only  effect  of  these  indecent  declamations  was  to  in- 
crease the  public  discontent.  All  the  marks  of  public  respect 
which  had  usually  been  shown  to  the  judicial  office  and  to  the 
royal  commission  were  withdrawn.  The  old  custom  was  that 
men  of  good  birth  and  estate  should  ride  in  the  train  of  the 
Sheriff  when  he  escorted  the  Judges  to  the  county  town:  but 
such  a  procession  could  now  with  difficulty  be  formed  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  successors  of  Powell  and  Holloway, 
in  particular,  were  treated  with  marked  indignity.  The  Oicford 
circuit  had  been  allotted  to  them ;  and  they  had  expected  to  be 
greeted  in  every  shire  by  a  cavalcade  of  the  loyal  gentry.  But 
as  they  approached  Wallingford,  where  they  were  to  open  their 
commission  for  Berkshire,  the  Sheriff  alone  came  forth  to  meet 
them.  As  they  approached  Oxford,  the  eminently  loyal  capital 
of  an  eminently  loyal  province,  they  were  again  welcomed  by 
the  Sheriff  alone.f 

The  army  was  scarcely  less  disaffected  than  the  clergy  or  the 
gentry.  The  garrison  of  the  Tower  had  drunk  the  health  of 
the  imprisoned  Bishops.  The  footguards  stationed  at  Lambeth 
had,  with  every  mark  of  reverence,  welcomed  the  Primate  back 
to  his  palace.  Nowhere  had  the  news  of  the  acquittal  been  re- 
ceived with  more  clamorous  delight  than  at  Hounslow  Heath. 
In  truth,  the  great  force  which  the  King  had  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  his  mutinous  capital  had  become  more 
mutinous  than  the  ca|»tal  itself,  and  was  more  dreaded  by  th« 


♦  Ronquillo,  Sept.  i^.l688 ;  Luttrell*9  Diary,  Sept  6. 

f-Ellis  Correspondence,  Aug.  4.  7.  1688 ;  Kshop  Sprat's  relalioa  «0 
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GOtiri  ilmn  1^  ibe  citiiteiM.  Earljr  ia  Ai^osty  tber^^e^  the 
camp  was  broken  up,  and  the  troops  were  seat  (o  quarters  ui 
different  parts  of  tbe  ooantrj.* 

James  flattered  himself  that  it  would  be  easier  to  deal  with 
sepxrate  battahom  than  with  manj  thonsands  of  men  cc^leeted 
in  one  mass.  The  first  experiment  was  tried  on  Lord  lichfield'a 
regiment  of  ia&ntty,  now  called  the  Twelfth  of  the  Ldoe.  That 
regiment  was  prob«bI j  seleeted  beeaafie  it  had  been  raised^  at 
the  time  of  tbe  Western  iasrareetiony  in  Staffi)rd8liire,  a  provinee 
where  the  Bomaa  Oathdics  were  more  numeroos  and  powerM 
than  in  ahnost  an  j  other  part  of  England.  The  men  were  drawn 
dp  in  the  King's  presence.  Their  noajor  informed  them  that  His 
Majesty  wished  them  to  sabectibe  an  engageoienty  landing  them 
to  assist  in  carrying  into  effect  his  intentions  oonoeming  the  test| 
and  that  ail  who  did  not  choose  to  comply  must  quit  the  service  oa 
the  spot  To  the  Eio^s  great  astonishment,  whole  ranks  in- 
stantly had  down  their  pikes  and  muskets.  Only  two  officers 
and  a  ^9W  privates^  all  Roman  Oathohcs,  obeyed  his  oomniand» 
He  remained  silent  for  a  short  time.  Then  be  bade  the  men 
take  up  their  arms.  ^  Another  time,"  he  said,  with  a  gloomy 
look,  ^  I  shall  not  do  you  the  honour  to  consult  you."  f 

It  was  plain  that,  if  he  determined  to  persist  in  lus  designs^ 
he  must  remodel  his  army.  Yet  materbJs  ^^r  that  purpose  he 
could  not  find  in  our  kland.  The  members  of  his  Church,  even 
m  the  districts  where  they  were  most  numerous,  were  a  small 
minority  of  the  people.  Hatred  of  Popery  had  spread  through 
all  dasses  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  had  become  the  ruling 
«pa^ion  even  of  ploughmen  and  artisans.  But  there  wais  another 
part  of  his  dominions  where  a  very  different  spirit  animated  the 
great  body  of  the  population.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  num* 
b^r  of  Romiin  OatlKyh'c  soldiers  whom  the  good  pay  aad  quarters 
of  England  would  attract  across  St  George's  Channel.  Tyroon* 
n^l  h«S  been,  during  some  time,  employed  in  forming  out  of  thd 
i^^asantry  of  his  country  a  military  force  on  which  his  ma&tef 
might  depend.  Already  Papists,  of  Celtic  blood  and  speecbi 
el>fnposed  almost  the  whote  army  of  Ireland.  Barillon  ear^iestly 
an^  t'e|)€(atedly  advised  Jaxnes  to  bring  over  that  army  &r  vthi 
{)tirpbse  of  coercMig  the  Eng&h.J 

*  IjutlrelTs  Diary,  Aug.  S.  168S. 

f  This  is  told  us.by  three  writer^  who  could  well  remember  that  time, 
Kemu$iy£^bard,  aad  Oldpoixoaw    See  also  the  Caveat  against  the  Wh^ 

*  BariUon,  ^^-  1688 ;  Sept  A*  -ft-  fff- 
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Jftraes  waT«red.  He  wkhed  to  be  fiurrounded  by  troops  on 
whom  he  eotild  rely :  but  he  dreaded  Ihe  explosion  of  national 
feeling  which  the  appearance  of  a  great  Irish  force  on  English 
ground  must  produce.  At  last,  as  usually  happens  when  a  weak 
man  tries  to  avoid  opposite  incopreniences,  he  took  a  course  which 
united  th^n  aU.  He  brought  over  Irishmen^  not  indeed  enough 
to  hold  down  the  single  city  of  London,  or  the  single  county  of 
York,  but  more  than  enough  to  excite  the  alarm  and  rage  of  the 
whole  kingd<Hn,  firom  Noiihumberland  to  Cornwall.  Battalion 
Ulier  battalion,  raised  and  trained  by  Tyrconnel,  landed  on  the 
western  coast  and  moved  towards  the  capital ;  and  Irish  recruits 
were  imported  in  considerable  numbers,  to  fill  up  vacancies  in 
the  Enghsh  regiments.* 

Of  the  many  errors  which  James  eonimitted,  none  was  more 
£»tal  than  this.  Already  he  had  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  peor 
pie  by  violating  their  laws,  confiscating  their  estates,  and  perse- 
^ting  their  religion.  Of  those  who  bad  once  been  most  zealous 
far  mcfnsrchy,  he  had  already  made  many  rebels  in  heart.  Yet 
he  might  still,  with  some  chance  of  success,  have  appealed  to 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  subjects  against  an  invader.  For  they 
were  a  race  insular  in  temper  as  weU  as  in  geographical  position. 
Their  national  antipatlnes  were,  indeed,  in  that  age,  unreasonably 
and  unamiably  strong.  Never  had  the  English  been  accustomed 
to  the  control  ot  interference  of  any  stranger.  The  appearance 
of  a  foftogn  army  on  their  soil  might  impel  them  to  rally  even 
round  a  lung  whom  they  had  no  reason  to  love.  William  might 
po'haps  haVe  been  unable  to  overcome  this  difficulty ;  but  JamQ» 
reiboved  it,  Not  ev^  the  arrival  of  a  brigade  of  Lewis's  mus- 
keteers Would  have  excited  such  resentment  and  shame  as  our 
ancestors  felt  when  they  saw  armed  columns  of  Papists,  just 
arrrived  from  Dublin,  moving  in  military  pomp  along  the  lugh 
roads.  No  man  of  English  blood  then  regarded  the  aboriginal 
Inik  as  his  eountiymen.  They  did  not  belong  to  our  branch  of 
the  great  human  &mi)y.  They  were  distinguished  from  us  by 
move  than  one  inoral  and  intellectual  peculiarity^  which  the  dif- 
ferenee  of  sifuati<m  and  of  education,  great  as  that  difference  wa% 
did  not  aeeni  altogether  to  explain.  They  had  an^aspect  of  their 
ffwn,  a  mother  tongue  of  tln^r  own.  When  they  talked  EngUsh 
their  pronunciation  was  ludicrous;  their  phraseology  was  gn>* 
tesque,  as  is  always  the  phraseology  of  those  who  think  in  one 
language  and  express  their  thoughts  in  auother.    They  wer^ 

•  Lattratf  b  £fiM7,  Aug.  St.  A«88. 
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therefore  foreigners ;  and  of  all  foreigners  tney  were  the  most 
hated  and  despised  t  the  most  hated,  for  they  had,  during  five 
centuries,  always  been  our  enemies ;  the  most  despised,  for  they 
were  our  vanquished,  enslaved,  and  despoiled  enemies.  The 
Englishman  compared  with  pride  his  own  fields  with  the  deso- 
late bogs  whence  the  Rapparees  issued  forth  to  rob  and  murder, 
and  his  own  dwelling  with  the  hovels  where  the  peasants  and* the 
hogs  of  the  Shannon  wallowed  in  filth  together.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  society  far  inferior,  indeed,  in  wealth  and  civilisation,  to 
the  society  in  which  we  live,  but  still  one  of  the  Wealthiest  and 
most  highly  civilised  societies  that  the  world  had  then  seen :  the 
Irish  were  almost  as  rude  as  the  savages  of  Labrador.  He  was 
a  freeman  :  the  Irish  were  the  hereditary  iserfe  of  his  race.  He 
worshipped  God  after  a  pure  and  rational 'fashion :  the  Irish  were 
sunk  in  idolatry  and  superstition.  He  knew  that  great  numbers 
of  Irish  had  repeatedly  fled  before  a  small  English  fbrce^  and 
that  the  whole  Irish  population  had  been  held  down  by  a  small 
English  colony ;  and  he  very  complacently  inferred  that  he  was 
naturally  a  being  of  a  higher  order  than  the  Irishman :  for  it  is 
thus  that  a  dominant  race  always  explains  itd  ascendency  and 
excuses  its  tyranny.  That  in  vivacity,  humour,  and  eloquence, 
the  Irish  stand  high  among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  now 
universally  acknowledged.  That,  when  well  disciplined,  they  are 
excellent  soldiers  has  been  proved  on  a  hundred  fields  of  battle. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  they  were  gene- 
rally despised  in  our  island  as  both  a  stupid  and  a  cowardly 
people.  And  these  were  the  men  who  were  to  hold  England 
down  by  main  force  while  her  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution 
was  destroyed.  The  blood  of  the  whole  nation  bailed  at  the 
thought.  To  be  conquered  by  Frenchmen  or  by  Spaniards  would 
have  seemed  comparatively  a  tolerable  fkte.  With  Frenchm^i 
and  Spaniards  we  had  been  accustomed  to  treat  on  equal  terms. 
We  had  sometimes  envied  their  prosperity,  sometimes  dl>eaded 
tiieir  power,  sometimes  congratulated  ourselves  on  their  friend- 
ship. In  spite  of  our  unsocial  pride,  we  admitted  that  they  were 
great  nations,  and  that  they  could  boast  of  men  eminent  m  the 
arts  of  war  and  peace.  But  to  be  subjugated  by  an  inferior  caste 
was  a  degradation  beyond  all  other  degradation.  The  English 
felt  as  the  white  inhabitants  of  Charleston  and  New  Orkians 
would  feel  if  those  towns  were  occupied  by  negro  garrisons.  The 
real  facts  would  have  been  suffident  to  em%e  tmeasineias  and 
indignation :  but  the  real  facts  were  lost  amidst  a  crowd  of  wiW 
rumours  which  ^ew  without  .ceasing  from  eofifeehouse  to  coffee- 
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faoase  and  from  alebeisch  to  alebench,  and  became  more  wonder^ 
ful  and  terrible  at  every  stage  of  the  progress.  The  number  of 
the  Irish  troops  who  had  landed  on  our  shores  might  justly  excite 
serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  Eing^s  ulterior  deigns ;  but  it 
was  magnified  tonfold  by  the  public  apprehensions.  It  may 
well  be  supposed  that  the  rude  kerne  of  Oonnaught,  placed,  with 
arms  in  his  hands,  among  a  foreign  people  whom  he  hated,  and 
by  whom  he  was  hated  in  turn,  was  guilty  of  some  excesses. 
These  excesses  were  exaggerated  by  report ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  outrages  which  the  stranger  had  really  committed,  all  the 
offences  of  his  English  comrades  were  set  down  to  his  account. 
From  every  corner  of  the  kingdom  a  cry  arose  against  the  foreign 
barbarians  who  forced  themselves  into  private  houses,  seized 
hcH'ses  and  waggons,  extorted  money  and  insulted  women.  These 
men,  it  was  said,  were  the  sons  of  those  who,  forty-seven  years 
before,  had  massacred  Protestants  by  tens  of  thousands.  The 
history  of  the  rebellion  of  1641^  a  history  which,  even  when 
soberly  related,  might  well  move  pity  and  horror,  and  which  had 
been  frightfully  distorted  by  national  and  religious  antipathies, 
was  now  the  favourite  topic  of  conversation.  Hideous  stories  of 
houses  burned  with  all  the  inmates,  of  women  and  young  chil- 
dren butchered,  of  near  relations  compelled  by  torture  to  be  the 
murderers  of  each  other,  of  corpses  outraged  and  mutilated,  were 
told  and  heard  with  full  belief  and  intense  interest.  Then  it  ^as 
added  that  the  dastardly  savages  who  had  by  surprise  committed 
all  these  cruelties  on  an  unsuspecting  and  defenceless  colony  had, 
as  soon  as  Oliver  came  among  them  on  his  great  mission  of  ven- 
geance, fiung  down  their  arms  in  panic  terror,  and  had  sunk, 
without  trying  the  chances  of  a  single  pitched  field,  into  that 
slavery  which  was  their  fit  portion.  Many  signs  indicated  that 
another  great  spoliation  and  slaughter  of  the  Saxon  settlers  was 
meditated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Already  thousands  of  Prot- 
estant colonists,  flying  from  the  injustice  and  insolence  of  Tyr- 
connel,  had  raised  the  indignation  of  the  mother  country  by 
describing  all  that  they  had  suffered,  and  all  that  they  had,  with 
too  much  reason,  feared.  How  much  the  public  mind  had  been 
excited  by  the  complfunts  of  these  fugitives  had  recently  been 
shown  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  Tjnrconnel  had  trans^ 
mitted  for  the  royal  approbation  the  heads  of  a  bill  repealing  the 
law  by  which  half  the  soil  of  Ireland  was  held,  and  he  had  sent 
to  Westmin^r,  as  his  agents,  two  of  his  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
trymen who  had  lately  been  raised  to  high  judicial  office ;  Nur 
gent,  Chief  Justice  ol  tht  Irish  Goaxt  of  ^g's  Bench,  a  peraom* 
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ftsftlMm  of  all  the  yioes  and  weakneeaes  which  the  EbgUsh  then 
imagiiied  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Popnh  Celt,  and  Rice,  a 
Baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  who,  in  abilitaee  and  attammentB^ 
was  perhaps  the  foremost  man  <^  his  race  and  religion.  The 
object  of  the  mission  was  well  known ;  and  the  two  Judffes  could 
not  venture  to  show  themselyes  in  the  streets.  If  ever  Uiej  were 
recognised,  the  rabble  shouted,  ^'  Room  for  the  Irish  Ambassa- 
dors f  and  their  coach  was  escorted  with  mock  solemnitj  by  a 
train  of  ushers  and  harbingers  bearing  stidis  with  potatoes  stuck 
<»i  the  points.^ 

So  strong  and  ffeneral,  indeed,  was  at  that  time  the  aversion 
of  the  English  to  Uie  Irish  thai  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
Catholics  partook  of  it  Powis  and  Bellasyse  eipressed,  in  coarse 
and  acrimonious  language,  even  at  the  Council  board,  their  an<* 
tipathj  to  the  aliens.f  Among  English  Protestants  that  antip^ 
atiiy  was  still  stronger :  and  perhaps  it  was  strongest  in  the 
armj.  Neither  officers  nor  soldiers  were  disposed  to  bear  par 
tientlj  the  pi^erence  shown  by  their  master  to  a  Ibr^gn  and  a 
siil^ect  race.  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  Colonel  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment  of  the  Line,  then  quartered  at  Portsmouth, 
gave  orders  that  thirty  men  just  arrived  from  Ireland  should  be 
^listed.  The  English  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  not 
serve  with  these  intruders.  John  BeaumoCit,  the  lieutenant 
Colonel,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  five  <^  the  Cap- 
tains, protested  to  the  Duke's  face  against  this  insult  to  the  Eng* 
lish  army  and  nation.  ^  We  raised  the  regiment,"  he  said,  ^  at 
our  own  charges  to  defend  His  Majesty's  crown  in  a  time  of 
danger.  We  had  then  no  difficulty  in  procuring  hundreds  of 
English  recruits.  We  can  easily  keep  every  company  up  to  ita 
foil  complement  without  admitting  Irishmen.  We  therefore  d<^ 
not  think  it  consistent  with  our  honour  to  have  these  strangew 
forced  on  us ;  and  we  beg  that  we  may  either  be  permitted  to* 
command  men  of  our  own  nation  or  to  lay  down  our  commis- 
sions." Berwick  sent  to  Windsor  .for  directions.  The  King, 
greatly  exasperated,  instantly  despatched  a  troop  of  horse  to 
Portsmouth  with  orders  to  bring  the  six  refractory  officers  before 
him.  A  council  of  war  sate  on  them.  They  refused  to  make 
any  submission;  and  they  were  sentenced  to  be  cashiered,  the 
h^est  punishment  which  a  court  martial  was  then  competent 

*  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland;  Secret  Consults  of  the 
Romish  Party  m  Ireland. 
f  8eer«t  CkxwHlts  of  tiM  BcMiuab  pBcty  in  beland. 
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iff  inflieU  Tb^  whole  Bation  applamded  ihd  disgnujed  offieerg; 
vid  tile  prevailmg  seBtiinent  was  Bthnulated  by  an  unfounded 
rumour  that,  while  under  aivest,  they  had  be^  teeated  with 
emeliy.* 

PuMie  feeling  did  not  then  manifeBt  itself  by  those  signs  with 
whieh  we  are  familiar,  by  large  raeetingay  and  by  vehement 
harangues.  Nevertheless  it  found  a  vent  Thomas  Wharton, 
who,  in  the  last  Parliament,  had  represented  Buckinghamshire, 
and  who  was  already  conspicuous  both  as  a  libertine  and  as  a 
Whig,  had  written  "^a  satirical  ballad  on  the  administration  of 
Tyreonnel.  In  this  little  poem  an  Irishman  congratulates  a 
brother  Irishman,  in  a  barbarous  jargon,  on  the  ap{Mroaching  tri- 
umph of  Popery  and  of  the  Milesian  race.  The  Protestant  heb 
will  be  excluded.  The  Protestant  officers  will  be  broken.  The 
Great  Charter  aad  the  praters  who  appeal  to  it  will  be  hanged 
in  one  rope..  The  good.  Talbot  will  shower  commissions  on  his 
countrymen,  and  will  cut  the  throats  of  the  Ik^lish.  These 
verses,  which  were  in  no  respect  above  the  ordinary  standard  of 
itreet  poetry,  had  for  burden  some  gibberish  which  was  said  to 
have  been  used  as  a  watchword  by  the  insurgents  of  Ulst^  in 
1641.  The  verses  and  the  tune  caught  the  ^cy  of  the  nation. 
Fromf  one  end  of  England  to  the  otiher  all  classes  were  constant- 
Ij  singing  this  idle  rhyme*  it  was  espedalfy  the  delight  of  the 
Englii^  army.  More  than  seventy  years  after  the  Betolution,  a 
great  writer  delineat^df  with  exquisite^  skill,  a  veteran  who  had 
wught  at  the  Boyne  and  at  Namur.  One  of  the  characteristics 
^of  tiie  good  old  sddier  ia  his  trick  of  whistlii^  Li]libullero.f 

Wh^ix>ii  id^erwavds  boasted  that  he  had  sung  a  Eong  out  of 

*  History  of  the  Desertion,  1689 ;  compare  the  first  and  secood  edi- 
tions ;  BarilloD,  Sept  -fig- 1688  ;  Citiers  of  the  same  date ;  Clarke's  Life 
of  James  the  Second,  ii.  168.  The  compiler  of  the  last  mentioned  work 
says  that  Churchill  moved  the  comi;  to  sentence  the  six  officers  to  death. 
This  story  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Kkoffa  papers ; 
I  thereibre  regard  it  as  one  of  the  ^ousaod  fictioois  invent^  at  Saint 
Germains  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  a  character  which  was  black 
enough,  without  such  daubing.  That  Churchill  may  have  affected  great 
indignation  on  this  occasion,  m  order  to  hide  the  treason  which  he  medi- 
tated, is  highly  probable.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  man  of 
his  sense  wouid  Wve  nipped  the  members  of  a  eocmdl  o$  war  to  inflict  a 
puDishKieBt  which  was  notoriously  beyeod  their  oempetence. 

t  The  song  of  lillibullero  is  ^mong  the-  State  Poems.  In  Percy's 
Belies  the  first  part  will  be  found,  but  not  the  second  part,  which  was 
added  alter  WiUiam's  landing.  In  the  Examiner  and  m  seyeral  pam- 
phleis  of  mt  Whwrtoo  is  BMoGoned  m  the  auithor. 
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three  kingdoms.  But  in  truth  the  raooeas  of  LUhballero  was  die 
effect,  and  not  the  cause  of  that  exdted  state  of  pubUc  feeling 
which  produced  the  Revolution. 

While  James  was  thus  raising  against  hinouself  all  those  na« 
tional  feelings  which,  but  for  hb  own  folly^  might  have  saved  his 
thione,  Lewis  was  in  another  way  exerting  himself  not  less  ef- 
fectually to  facilitate  the  enterprise  which  WiUiam  meditated. 

The  party  in  Holland  which  was  favourable  to  France  was  a 
minority,  but  a  minority  strong  enough,  according  to  tl^  consti- 
tution of  the  Batavian  federation,  to  prevent  the  Stadtholder 
from  striking  any  blow.  To  keep  that  minority  steady  was  an  ob- 
ject to  which,  if  the  Court  of  Versailles  had  been  wise,  every  other 
object  would  at  that  conjuncture  have  been  .postponed.  Lewis 
however  had,  during  some  time,  laboured,  as  if  of  set  purpose, 
to  estrange  his  Dutch  friends ;  and  he  at  length,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  succeeded  in  forcing  them  to  become  his  ene- 
mies at  the  precise  moment  at  which  their  help  would  have 
been  invaluable  to  him. 

There  were  two  subjects  on  which  the  people  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  peculiarly  sensitive,  rehgion  and  trade ;  and  both 
their  religion  and  their  trade  the  French  King  had  assailed. 
The  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  had  everywhere  moved  the  grief  and  indigna- 
tion of  Protestants.  But  in  Holland  these  feetings  were  strong- 
er than  in  any  other  country ;  for  many  persons  of  Dutch  birth, 
confiding  in  the  repeated  and  solemn  dedarations  of  Lewis  that 
the  toleration  granted  by  his  grand£stther  should  be  maintained, , 
had,  for  commercial  purposes,  settled  in  France,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  settlers  had  been  naturalised  there.  Every  post 
now  brought  to  Holland  the  tidings  that  these  persons  were 
treated  with  extreme  rigour  on  account  6f  their  religion.  '  Dra- 
goons, it  was  reported,  were  quartered  on  one.  Another  had 
been  held  naked  before  a  fire  till  he  was  half  roasted.  All  were 
forbidden,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  celebrate  the  rites 
of  their  religion,  or  to  quit  the  Country  into  whidi  they  had,  un- 
der false  pretences,  been  decoyed.  The  partisans  of  the  House 
of  Orange  exclaimed  against  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  the 
tyrant  The  opposition  was  abashed  and  dispirited.  Even  the 
town  council  of  Amsterdam,  though  strongly  attached  to  the 
French  interest  and  the  Arminian  theology,  and  tnoiigh  little 
inclined  to  find  fault  with  Lewis  or  to  sympathize  with  Ihe  Cal- 
vinists  whom  he  persecuted,  could  not  venture  to  oppose  itself  to 
the  general  sentiment;  for  in  that  great  city  the^  was  scaroely 
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one  wealthy  merchant  who  had  not  some  kinABum  or  friend 
among  the  sufferers.  Petitions  numerously  and  respectably 
signed  were  presented  to  the  Burgomasters,  imploring  them 
to  make  strong  representations  to  Avaux.  There  were  even 
suppliants  who  made  their  way  into  the  Stadthouse,  flung 
themselves  on  their  knees,  described  with  tears  and  sobs  the 
lamentable  condition  of  those  whom  they  most  loved,'  and  ber 
sought  the  intercession  of  the  magistrates.  The  pulpits  resound- 
ed with  invectives  and  lamentatipns.  The  press  poured  forth 
heartrending  narratives  and  stirring  exhortations.  Avaux  saw 
the  whole,  danger.  He  reported  to  his  court  that  even  the  well 
intentioned — ^for  so  he  always  called  the  enemies  of  the  House 
of  Orange — either  partook  of  the  public  feeling  or  were  over- 
awed by  it;  and  he  suggested  the  policy  of  making  some  con- 
cession to  their  wishes.  The  answers  which  he  received  from 
Versailles  were  cold  and  acrimonious.  Some  Dutch  families, 
indeed,  which  had  not  been  naturalised  in  France,  were  permit- 
ted to  return  to  their  country.  But  to  those  natives  of  Holland 
who  had  obtained  letters  of  naturalisation  Lewift  refused  all  in- 
dulgence. No  power  on  earth,  he  said,  should  interfere  between 
him  and  his  subjects.  These  people  had  chosen  to  become^  his 
subjects ;  and  how  he  treated  them  was  a  matter  with  which  no 
neighbouring  state  had  anything  to  do.  The  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam  naturally  resented  the  scornful  ingratitude  of  the 
potentate  whom  they  had  strenuously  and  nnaerupulously  served 
against  the  general  sense  of  their  own  countrymen.  Soon  fol- 
lowed another  provocation  which  they  felt  ^ven  more  keenly. 
Lewis  b^an  to  make  war  on  their  trade.  He  first  put  forth  an 
edict  prohibiting  the  importation  of  herrings  into  his  dominions. 
Avaux  hastened  to  inform  his  court  that  this  step  had  exdted 
great  alarm  and  indignation,  that  sixty  thousand  persons  in  the 
United  Provinces  subsisted  by  the  herring  fishery,  and  that 
some  strong  measure  of  retaliation  would  probably  be  adopted 
by  the  States.  The  answer  which  he  received  was  that  the  King 
was  determined,  not  only  to  persist,  but  idso  to  increase  the  du- 
ties on  many  of  those  articles  in  which  Holland  carried  on  a 
lucrative  trade  with  France.  The  consequence  of  these  errors, 
errors  committed  in  defiance  of  repeated  warnings,  apd,  as  it 
should  seem,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  selfwill,  was  that  now, 
when  the  voice  of  a  single  powerful  member  of  the  Batavian 
federation  might  have  averted  an  event  fatal  to  all  the  politics 
of  Lewis,  no  such  voice  was  raised.  The  Envoy,  with  all  his 
■kill,  vainly  endeavoured  to  raty  the  party  by  the  help  of  which 
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k»  faadv  during  n&venl  yeafs,  held  ibe  Stodtholder  in  diedcr 
The  arrogance  and  obituuKT  of  the  maBter  ooiinteracted  dl  the 
dObrtB  of  the  servant  At  length  Avaax  was  ocmipelled  to  send 
to  VenoiUes  the  alanuiog  tkliags  that  no  rehanoe  could  be 
l^aoed  on  Amsterdam,  so  long  devoted  to  the  French  cause, 
that  some  of  the  well  intentioned  were  alarmed  fer  their  ieli« 
gion^  and  that  the  few  whose  indinations  were  nnchanged  could 
not  venture  to  utter  what  they  thought  The  fervid  eloqu^oo 
of  preftshers  who  declaimed  agaiaat  the  horrors  <^  the  French 
persecution,  and  the  lamentatbns  of  bankrupts  who  ascribed 
thehr  ruin  to  the  Frenek  decrees,  had  wrought  up  the  people  to 
such  a  temper,  that  no  eilazen  could  declare  hims^  nvouiable 
to  France  without  hnminent  risk  of  being  flung  into  the  nearest 
canal.  Men  remembered  that,  only  flffceen  yeans  before,  th» 
most  Elustrious  chief  of  the  party  adverse  to  the  House  of 
Orange  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  an  infuriated  mob  in  the  very 
precinct  of  the  palace  of  the  States  General  A  suailar  fete 
mi^^t  not  improbably  befell  those  who  should^  at  this  crisis,  be 
accused  of  serving  the  purposer'  of  France  against  their  native 
land,  and  i^^ainst  the  lelbrmed  religion.^ 

While  J^wis  was  thus  fercii^  his  friends  in  Holland  toi 
beeome,  or  to  pretend  to  become,  his  enetnies,  he  vraa  labouring^ 
with  not  less  success  to  lemove  all  the  scrnfriea  which  mt^ 
have  prevented  the  Roman  Oatliohe  princes  <^  the.  Oonthient 
fiom  countenaDcing  Wil^am's  designs.  A  neiw  quairel  had 
ftfisen  between  the  Court  of  VeisaiHes  osid  the  Vaticim,  a  quar- 
rd  in  which  the  injustice  and  insolence  of  the  Fren^  King  werei 
perhaps  more  ofiensively  displayed  than  in  any  other  transaction 
of  lus  reign. 

It  had  long  been  the  rule  at  Rome  that  no  oifficer  of  justice 
or  finance  could  enter  the  dwelling  inhaUted  l^  the  minister 
who  represented  a  Catholic  state.  In  process  of  time  not  <Hily 
the  dwelling,  but  a  laige  precinct  round  it,  was  held  inviolable, 
it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  every  Ambassador  to  extend  as. 
widely  as  possible  the  limits  of  the  r^ou  whidi  waa  under  hia 

*  See  the  KegotiatioiiB  of  the  Count  of  Avaux.  It  would  be  almost 
impoBBible  for  me  to  cite  aU  the  poasages  whidi  have  fixmiahad  me  with 
materials  for  this  part  of  my  narrative.  The  moet  important  will  b& 
found  under  the  following  dates :  1686,  Sept.  20.,  Sept  24.,  Oct  fi.,  Doc 
20. ;  1686,  Jan.  8.,  Nov.  22. :  168Y,  Oct  2.,  Nov.  6.,  Nov.  19. ;  1688,  July 
29.»  Aug.  20.  Lord  Lonsdale,  in  bos  Memoirs,  justly  remarks  that,  but 
ftir  the  mismanagemeat  of  Lewis,  the  city  of  Amsterdam  woidd  hava 
praventod  the  Revdutioik 
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prortection.  At  letigth  kalf  tlie  city  consisted  of  pririleg^ed 
districts,  within  which  the  Papal  goverament  had  no  move  power 
than  within  the  Louvre  or  the  Escurial.  Every  asylum  was 
throi^ed  with  oontrahand  traders,  fraudulent  bankrupts,  thieves 
<<iiid  assassins.  In  every  asylum  were  collected  magazines  of 
<tolen  or  smuggled  goods.  From  every  asylum  ruffians  sallied 
i>rth  nightly  U^  plimder  and  to  stab.  In  no  town  of  Christen- 
iom,  consequently,  was  law  so  impotent  and  wickedness  so 
audacious  as  m  the  ancient  capital  <^f  religion  and  civilisation. 
Oo  this  Aubject  Innoe^t  Mt  as  became  a  priest  and  a  prance. 
fie  declared  Utat  he  wotdd  receive  no  Ambassador  who  insisted 
W) «  light  so  destmctiye  of  ord^  and  inorality.  There  was  at 
£rst  much  murmuring ;  but  his  resolotion  was  so  evidently  jueft 
tiiat  aU  governments  but  one  speedily  acquiesced.  The  Emperor, 
liighest  in  rank  among  Christian  monarchs,  the  Spanish  court, 
distingui^d  amopg  all  courts  by  sensilaveness  and  pertinaeity 
on  points  of  etiquette,  renounced  the  odious  privilege.  Lewis 
alone  >as  impracticable.  What  other  sovereigns  might  choose 
4o  do,  he  said,  was  nothing  to  him.  He  therefore  sent  a  anssion 
lx>  Rome,  escorted  by  a  great  force  of  cavalry  and  inimtry.  The 
Amibassador  mardied  to  his  palace  as  a  general  marches  in 
triumph  through  a  conquered  town.  The  house  was  strongly 
guarded.  Bound  the  limits  of  the  protected  district  sentineh 
paced  the  'rounds  day  and  night,  as  on  the  walls  of  a  fortress, 
llie  Pope  was  unmoved.  "  They  trust,"  he  cried,  **  in  chariots 
ttnd  in  horses;  but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lorl 
our  God."  He  betook  him  vigorously  to  his  spiritua3  weapons, 
«nd  laid  the  region  garrisoned  by  the  French  under  an 
interdict,* 

This  dispute  was  at  the  height  wh^  another  dispute  arose, 
in  which  the  Germanic  body  was  as  deeply  concerned  as  the 
Pope. 

Cologne  and  the  surrounding  district  were  governed  by  an 
Archbishop,  who  was  an  Elector  of  the  Em^e.  The  right  of 
ehoosing  this  great  prelate  belonged,  under  certain  fimitationa,  to 
the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral.  The  Archbishop  was  abo  Bishop 
of  Liege,  of  Munster,  and  of  Hildeshdm.  Hk  d<»iiinions  were 
extensive,  and  included  several  strong  fortresses,  wldeh  in  the 
event  of  a  campaign  on  the  Rhine  would  be  of  the  highest  ini- 
portance.    In  time  of  war  he  could  bring  twenty  thousand  men 

*  Professor  Yon  Banke,  Die  RSnrisoheii  Papste,  book  riil ;  Burnet,  i 
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into  the  field.  Lewis  had  spared  no  effort  to  snii  so  valuaUs 
an  ally:,  and  had  succeeded  so  well  that  Cologne  had  been  almost 
separated  from  Germany,  and  had  become  an  outwork  of  France. 
Many  ecclesiastics  devoted  to  the  court  of  Vensailles  had  been 
brought  into  the  Chapter ;  and  Cardinal  Furatemburg,  a  mere 
creature  of  that  court,  had  b^n  appointed  Coadjutor. 

In  the  ^summer  of  the  year  1688  .the  archbishopric  became 
vacant  Furstemburg  was  the  candidate  of  the  House  €i 
Bourbon.  The  enemies  of  that  house  proposed  the  young 
Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria.  Furstemburg  was  already  a  Bishop, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  moved  to  another  diocese  except  by 
a  special  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  or  by  a  postulation,  in 
which  it  was  necessary  that  two  thirds  6f  the  Chapter  of  Cologne 
should  join.  The  Pope  would  grant  no  dispensation  to  a 
creature  of  France.  The  Emperor  induced  more  than  a  third 
purt  of  the  Chapter  to  vote  for  the  Bavarian  prince.  Meanwhile, 
m  the  Chapters  of  Liege,  Munster,  and  Hildesheim,  the  majority 
was  adverse  to  France.  Lewis  saw,  with  indignation  and  alarm, 
that  an  extensive  promce  which  he  had  b^un  to  regard  as  a 
fief  of  his  crown,  was  about  to  become,  not  merely  independent 
of  him,  but  hostile  to  hioa.  In  a  paper  written  widi  great 
acrimony  he  complained  of  the  injustice  with  which  France  was 
on  all  occasions  treated  by  that  See  which  ought  to  extend  a 
parental  protection  to  every  part  of  Christendom.  Many  signs 
indicated  his  fixed  resolution  to  support  the  pretensions  of 
his  candidate  by  arms  against  the  Pope  and  the  Pope's  con- 
federates.* 

Thus  Lewis,  by  two  opposite  errors,  raised  against  himself  at 
once  the  resentment  of  both  the  religious  parties  between  which 
Western  Europe  was  divided.  Having  alienated  one  great 
section  of  Christendom  by  persecuting  the  Huguenots,  he  alienated 
another  by  insulting  the  Holy  See.  These  liults  he  committed 
at  a  conjuncture  at  which  no  £stult  could  be  committed  with 
impunity,  and  under  the  eye  of  an  opponent  second  in  vigilance, 
sagacity,  and  energy,  to  no  statesman  whose  memory  history 
has  preserved.  William  saw  with  stem  delight  his  adversaries 
toiling  to  clear  away  obstacle  afiber  obstacle  from  his  path.  While 
they  raised  against  themselves  the  enmity  of  all  sects,  he 
laboured  to  conciliate  all.  The  great  design  which  he  meditated 
he  with  exquisite  skill  presented  to  different  govermepts  in 

*  Burnet^  L  *16S.\  Lewises  paper  bears  date  ^^  1688.  It  will  b* 
found  in  the  Recaeil  des  Trait^s,  voL  iv.  no.  219. 
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different  ligbts ;  and  it  must  be  added  that,  though  ihose  lights 
were  different,  none  of  them  was  false.  He  called  on  the  princes 
of  Northern  Germany  to  rally  round  him  in  defence  of  the 
common  cause  of  all  reformed  Churches.  He  set  before  the  two 
heads  of  the  House  of  Austria  the  danger  with  which  they  were 
threatened  by  French  ambition,  iind  the  necessity  of  rescuing 
England  from  vassalage  and  of  uniting  her  to  the  European 
confederaicy.*  He  disclaimed,  and  with  truth,  all  bigotry.  The 
real  enemy,  he  said,  of  the  British  Roman  Oathohcs  was  that 
shortsighted  and  headstrong  monarch  who,  when  he  might  easily 
have  obtained  for  them  a  legal  toleration,  had  trampled  on  law, 
liberty,  property,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  an  odious  and  pre- 
carious ascendency.  K  the  misgovemment  of  James  were  suf- 
fered to  continue,  it  must  produce,  at  no  remote  time,  a  popular 
outbreak,  which  might  be  followed  by  a  barbarous  persecution  of 
the  Papists.  The  Prince  declared  that  to  avert  the  horrors  of 
such  a  persecution  was  one  of  his  chief  objects.  If  he  succeeded 
in  his  design,  he  would  use  the  power  which  he  must  then 
possess,  as  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  to  protect  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Perhaps  the  passions  excited  by  the 
tyranny  pf  James  jnight  make  it  impossible  to  efEace  the  penal 
laws  fit)m  the  statute  book :  but  those  laws  should  be  mitigated 
by  a  lenient  administraticm.  No  class  would  really  gain  more 
by  the  proposed  expedition  than  those  peaceable  and  unam- 
iHtious  Roman  Catholics  who  merely  wished  to  follow  their, 
callings  and  to  worship  their  Maker  without  molestation.  The 
only  losers,  would  be  the  Tyrconnela,  the  Dovere,  the  Albevilles, 
and  the  other  political  adventurers,  who  in  return  for  flattery  and 
evil  counsel,  had  obtained  from  their  credulous  master  govern- 
ments, regiments,  and  embassies. 

While  William  exerted  himself  to  enlist  on  his  side  the  sym- 
pathies both  of  Protestants  and  of  Roman  Catholics,  he  exerted  ' 
himself  with  not  less  vigour  and  prudence  to  provide  the  mili- 
tary means  which  his  undertaking  required.     He  could  not 

*  For  the  cansummate  dexterity  with  which  he  exhibited  two  differ- 
ent views  of  his  policy  to  two  different  parties  he  was  afterwards  bit- 
terly  reviled  by  tne  Court  of  Saint  Germains.  "  Licet  Foederatis  publi- 
eus  Sle  pTffido  hand  aliud  aperte  proponat  nisi  ut  OaUici  imperii 
exnberans  ampatetur  potestaa,  veruntamen  aibi,  et  suis  ex  haaretica  £seoe 
compUcibus,  ut  pro  oomperto  habemus,  longe  aliud  promittit,  nempe  ut, 
exciso  vel  enervato  Francorum  regno,  ubi  Oatholicarum  partium  sum- 
mum  jam  robur  situm  est,  haeretica  ipsorum  pravitas  per  orbem  Ohristi- 
anum  universum  prayaleat.'' — ^Letter  of  James  to  the  Pope,  evidently 
writt«n  in  1689. 
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ttiake  a  deioent  on  Ek^jland  wfthout  tke  sancticMi  of  the  United 
Provittoes.  If  ke  mkSi  for  tkat  saoctioii  before  his  design  was 
npe  for  execation,  his  intentions  mi^  posaiblf  be  thwarted  by 
the  fiiction  hostile  to  his  house,  mud  woftld  ceitmiy  be  divulged 
to  the  whole  woftd.  He  therefore  deteraMsed  to  moke  his 
preparations  with  all  speed,  and,  when  they  were  «omplete^  to 
^ize  soBfte  fiivo«rable  moment  for  req[n6Stiag  the  ooaaent  of  the 
federadoa.  It  was  obseived  by  the  ageats  of  France  that  ka 
was  more  buey  than  they  had  e^er  known  him.  Not  »  day 
Mssed  on  which  he  was  not  seen  spurriag  fix>m  his  villa  to  th^ 
bague.  He  was  perpetaaily  closeted  with  his  most  &tinr 
guished  adherents.  Twenly-'fonr  ships  of  war  were  fitted  ooi 
lot  sea  tn  adldidon  to  the  ordinary  foroe  whkh  the  coanaoik* 
wealth  maiHtained.  There  was,  as  it  chanced,  a&  exoiAeilt  pre- 
tence for  making  this  addition  to  tke  maiine :  lor  some  Algmne 
corsairs  kad  reoently  dared  to  show  themselves  in  Ike  German 
Ocean.  A  «amp  was  formed  near  Nimegnea.  Ukiiy  ^onsaDds 
of  troops  were  assembled  there.  In  order  to  strengdieii  this  army 
the  garmoBB  were  witkdvswn  from  Hie  strongkekk  in  Dterteh 
Brabant  Bven  the  renowned  foftress  of  Bergopooom  was  kft 
almost  defonc^ess.  Eleld  pieces,  bombs,  and  tombvek  from  ail 
the  magaanes  of  the  United  Provinces  were;  ooUeeteiat  the  head 
qnatters.  All  the  b^ers  of  Rotterdam  toiled  day  aod  night  to 
make  biscuit.  Ail  the  gunmakers  of  Utrecht  were  €>imd  too 
few  to  execute  th6  orders  for  pistols  and  mnskets.  AH  tke  sad- 
dlers of  Amsterdam  were  haid  at  Work  on  hsumess  and  holsters. 
8ix  thousand  sailors  were  added  to  tiie  naval  establishment 
Seven  thousand  new  soldiers  w«re  raised.  They  eodd  not,  in- 
deed, be  formally  enlisted  without  the  sanction  of  the  federatioa: 
but  they  were  well  drilled,  and  kept  in  sueh  a  state  of  disc^hne 
that  they  might  without  difficulty  be  distributed  into  regiments 
within  twenty^four  hours  after  that  sanction  should  be  obtained. 
These  preparations  required  ready  money :  bnt  WilKam  had,by 
etrict  economy,  laid  up  against  a  great  enaergency  a  treasum 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  &tj  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  What  more  was  wanting  was  suppled  by  the  zeal  of 
his  partisans.  Great  quantities  of  gold,  not  less,  it  was  said, 
than  a  hundred  thousand  guineas,  came  to  him  firom- England. 
The  Huguenots,  who  had  carried  with  them  mto  exile  large 
quantises  of  the  precious  metals,  were  eager  to  lend  him  m 
that  they  possessed;  for  tliey  fondly  hc^ed  that,  if  he  succeeded, 
they  should  be  Restored  tc>  the  country  of  their  birth ;  and  they 
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feared  that,  if  he  Med,  they  shoold  scarcely  be  safe  even  in  the 
<M)uiitry  of  their  adoption.* 

Through  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  whole  of  Augnst  the 
preparations  went  on  rapidly,  yet  too  slowly  for  the  vehement 
spint  of  William.  Meanwhile  the  intercourse  between  England 
and  Holland  was  active.  The  ordinary  modes  of  conve3dng  in- 
telligence and  passengers  were  no  longer  thought  safe.  A  light 
bark  of  marvellous  speed  constantly  ran  backward  and  forward 
between  Schevening  and  the  eastern  coast  of  our  island.f  By 
this  vessel  William  received  a  succession  of  letters  from  persons 
of  high  note  in  die  Church,  the  state,  and  the  army.  Two  of 
the  seven  prelates  who  had  signed  the  memorable  petition, 
Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  and  Trelawney,  Bishop  of  EJristol, 
ha^  during  their  residence  in  the  Tower,  reconsidered  th6  doc 
trine  of  nonresistance,  and  were  ready  to  welcome  an  antied  de- 
liverer. A  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Colonel  Charles 
Trelawney,  who  commanded  one  of  the  Tangier  regiments,  now 
known  as  the  Fourth  of  the  Line,  signified  his  readiness  to  draw 
his  sword  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Similar  assurances  arrived 
from  the  savage  Kirke.  Churchill,  in  a  letter  written  with  a 
certain  elevation  of  language,  which  was  the  sure  mark  that  he 
was  going  to  commit  a  baseness,  declared  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  perform  his  duty  to  heaven  and  to  his  country,  and 
that  he  put  his  honour  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  FHnce  of 
Orange.  William  doubtless  read  these  words  with  one  of  those 
bitter  and  cynical  smiles  which  gave  his  face  its  least  pleasing 
expression.  It  was  not  his  business  to  take  care  of  the  honour 
of  other  men ;  nor  had  tiie  most  rigid  casuists  pronounced  it 
unlawful  in  a  general  to  invite,  to  use,  and*to  reward  the  s^vices 
of  deserters  whom  he  could  not  but  despiscf 

Churchill's  letter  was  brought  by  Sidney,  whose  situation  in 
England  had  become  hazardous,  and  who,  having  taken  many 
precautions  to  hide  his  track,  liad  passed  over  to  Holland  about 
the  middle  of  August.  §  About  the  same  time  Shrewsbury  and 
Edward  Russell  crossed  the  Oenpan  Ocean  in  a  boat  which  they 
had  hired  with  great  secrecy,  and  appeared  at  the  Hague 
Shrewsbury  brought  with  him  twelve  thousand  pounds,  whk'b 
he  had  raised  by  a  mortgage  on  his  estate,  and  which  he  lodged 

•  Avaux  Neg,  Aug^.  i%.  i|.  ^,  U  if,  ^  1688. 

t  Avaux  "Seg^  Sept  •^.  1688. 

1  Burnet,  L  766.;  Churchill's  letter  bears  dote  Aug.  4. 1«88.  , 

%  WiUiam  to  BeniiiMit,  AugL  -Jf  108& 
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in  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  *  Devonshire,  Danby,  and  Lumley 
remiuned  in  England,  where  they  undertook  to  rise  in  arms  as 
soon  as  the  Prince  should  set  foot  on  the  island. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  this  conjuncture,  William 
first  received  assurances  ol  support  from  a  very  different  quarter. 
The  history  of  Sunderland's  intriguer  is  covered  with  an  obscu- 
rity which  it  is  nqt  probable  that  any  inquirer  will  ever  succeed 
in  penetrating :  but,  though  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  whole 
truth,  it  is  easy  to  detect  some  palpable  fictions*  The  Jacobites^ 
for  obvious  reasons,  afl&rmed  that  the  revolution  of  1688  was  the 
result  of  a  plot  concerted  long  before.  Sunderland  they  repre- 
sented as  the  chief  conspirator.  He  had,  they  averred,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  great  design,  incited  his  too  confiding  master  to 
dispense  with  statutes,  to  create  an  illegal  tribunal,  to  confiscate 
freehold  property,  and  to  send  the  fethera  of  the  Established 
Church  to  a  prison.  This  romance  rests  on  no  evidence,  and, 
though  it  has  been  repeated  down  to  our  own  time,  seems  hardly 
t^  deserve  confutation.  No  fact  is  more  certain  than  that  Sun- 
derland exposed  some  of  the  most  imprudent  steps  which  James 
took,  and  in  particular  Che  prosecution  of  the  Bishops,  which 
really  brought  <hi  the  decisive  crisis.  But,  even  if  this  fact  were 
not  established,  there  would  still  remain  one  argument  sufficient 
to  decide  the  controversy.  What  conceivable  motive  had  Sun- 
derland to  wish  for  a  revolution  I  Under  the  existing  system 
he  was  at  the  height  of  dignity  and  prosperity.  As  President 
of  the  Ooundl  he  took  precedence  of  the  whole  temporal  peer- 
age. As  Principal  Secretary  of  State  he  was  the  most  active 
and  powerful  member  of  the  cabinet.  He  might  look  forward 
to  a  dukedom.  He  had  obtained  the  garter  lately  worn  by  the 
brilliant  and  versatile  Buckingham,  who,  having  squandered 
away  a  princely  fortune  and  a  vigorous  intellect,  had  sunk  into 
the  grave  deserted,  contemned,  and  brokenbearted.f  Money^ 
which  Sunderland  valued  more  than  honours,  pottred  in  upon 
him  in  «iich  abundance  that,  with  ordinary  management,  he 
might  hope  to  become,  in  a  few  years,  one  of  the  wealthiest  sub- 
jects in  Europe.  The  direct  emolument  of  his  posts,  though 
considerable,  was  a  very  small  part  of  what  he  received.  From 
France  alone  he  drew  a  regular  stipend  of  near  six  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  besides  large  occasional  gratuities,  He  had  Ijjar- 
gained  with  Tyrconnel  for  five  thousand  a  year,  or  fifty  thousand 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  1718, 

t  London  Gasette,  April  26.  28.  1681  
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pounds  down,  from  Ireland.  What  sums  he  made  by  selling 
plaoes^  titles,  and  pardons,  can  only  be  oonjectured,  but  must 
have  been  enormous.  James  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  load- 
ing yrith  wealth  one  whom  he  regarded  as  his  own  convert.  All 
fines,  all  forfeitures  went  to  Sunderland.  On  every  grant  toll 
was  paid  to  him.  If  any  suitor  ventured  to  ask  any  favour 
directly  ~fi'6m  the  King,  the  answer  was,  '^Have  you  spoken  to 
my  Lord  President?"  One  bold  man  ventured  to  say  that  the 
Lord  President  got  idl  the  money  of  the  court.  "Well,"  replied 
His  Majesty ;  "he  deserves  it  all,"*  We  shall  scarcely  overrate 
the  amount  of  the  minister's  gains^  if  we  put  them  at.  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a  year :  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  for- 
tunes of  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year  were  in  his  time  rarer 
than  fortunes  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  now  are.  It 
is  probable  that  there  was  then  not  one  peer  of  the  realm  whose 
private  income  equalled  Sunderland's  official  income. 

What  chance  was  there  that,  in  a  new  order  of  things,  a  man 
so  deeply  implicated  in  illegal  and  unpopular  acts,  a  member  of 
the  High  Commission,  a  renegade  whom  the  multitude,  in  places 
of  general,  resort,  pursued  with  the  cry  of  Popish  dog,  would  be 
greater  and  richer?  What  ehanoe  that  he  would  even  be  abl« 
to  escape  condign  punishment? 

He  had  undoubtedly  been  long  in  the  habit  of  looking  for 
ward  to  the  time  when  William  and  Mary  might  be,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  and  law,  at  the  head  of  the  English 
government,  and  had  probably  attempted  to  make  for  himseli 
jaxi  interest  in  their  favour,'  by  promises  and  services  which,  if 
discovered,  would  not  have  raised  his  credit  at  Whitehall.  But 
it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that  he  had  no  widi  to  see 
them  raised  to  power  by  a  revolution,  and  that  he  <Ud  not  at  aU 
foresee  such  a  revolution  when,  towards  the  close  of  June  1888, 
he  solemnly  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Scarcely  however  had  he,  by  that  inexpiable  crime,  made 
himself  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt  to  the  whole  nation, 
when  he  learned  that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polily  of  Eng- 
land would  shortly  be  vindicated  by  foreign  and  domestic  arms. 
From  that  moment  all  his  plans  seem  to  have  undergone  a 

*  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland.  This  account  is 
stfOTigly  confirmed  by  what  Bonrepaux  wrote  to  Seignelay,  Sept  ^. 
1687.  "  n  (Suuderland)  amassera  beaucoup  d'argent^  le  roi  son  maitre 
liii  donnant  la  plus  grande  parti&  de  eelui  qui  provient  des  confiscations 
on  des  accommodemeos  que  ceux  qui  oat  etocotat'd  despeines  font  pour 
obtenir  leur  grace.'* 
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chai^.  Fear  bowed  ^own  his  whole  coal,  and  «w  ao  writteo 
ia  his  £m»  that  all  who  saw  faim  eould  iread.*  It  oould  hardly 
be  doubted  ^t,  if  there  were  a  revdution,  the  evil  oooBselloa 
who  Bonoanded  the  thVone  would  be  called  to  a  stziet  aocqmit : 
and  among  those  couoaellora  he  stood  in  the  fbremoct  rank. 
The  loss  dT  his  {Jaoes,  his  salaries,  his  pensions,  was  the  least 
that  he  had  to  dread.  His  patrimonial  roaiision,aBd  woods  at 
AhhorfPB  might  be  confiscated.  He  might  lie  many  jeaxa  in  a 
prison.  He  might  end  his  days  in  a  fbre^  land  a  pensioner 
on  the  bounty  <^  France.  Even  this  was  not  the  worst  Visioos 
of  an  innumerable  crowd  cov^ing  Tower  Hill  and  shouting  with 
savage  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  apostate,  of  a  scaffold  hung  with 
black,  of  Burnet  rwding  tine  prayer  for  the  departing,  and  of 
Ketch  leaning  on  the  axe  with  which  Russell  and  Monmouth 
had  been  mangled  in  sp  butcherly  a  fashion,  began  to  haunt  the 
unhappy  statesman.  There  was  yet  one  way  in  whidi  he  might 
escape,  a  way  more  terrible  to  a  noble  spirit  than  a  brison  or  a 
scaffold.  He^  might  still,  by  a  well  timed  and  useral  treason^ 
earn  his  pardon  from  the  foes  of  the  govemmait  It  was  in  his 
power  to  render  to  tiiem  at  this  conjunctuie  services  beyond  all 
price :  for  he  had  the  royal  ear ;  he  had  great  influence  oyer  the 
Jesuitical  cabal ;  and  he  was  blindly  trusted  by  the  French  Am- 
bassador. A  channel  of  cornmunication  was  not  wanting,  a 
channel  worthy  of  the  ^purpose  which  it  -was  to  serve.  The 
Countess  of  Sunderland  was  an  artful  woman,  who,  under  a 
show  of  devotion  ^ioh  imposed  on  some  grave  m«i,  carried 
on,  with  great  activity,  both  amorous  and  political  intrigne&f 
The  handsome  and  dsMolute  Henry  Sidney  had  long  been  her 
fiivourite  lover.  Her  husband  was  well  pleased  to  see  her  thus 
connected  with  the  court  ci  the  Hi^ae.  >  Whenever  he  wished 
to  transmit  a  secret  message  to  HoUand,  he  spoke  to  his  wife: 
she  wrote  to  Sidney;  and  Sidney  communicated  her  letter  to 
William.  One  of  her  oommunicatioiis  was  intercepted  and 
carried  to  James,  ^he  vehemently  protested  that  it  was  a 
foigery.  H^  husband,  with  characteristic  ingenuity,  defended 
himself  by  representing  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  man 
to  be  so  base  as  to  do  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
^  Even  if  this  is  Lady  Sunderland's  hand,''  he  said,  '^  that  is  no 


*  Adda  says  that  Sunderland's  terror  was  visible,    i,^^ 

f  Compsre  Bvalyn^s  .aocoimt  of  -her  with  what  the  PrinceaB  of  Dent- 

flsark  wrote  abMthirvtoihs<Hagae,  and  with  her  own  ktters  to  fisniy 
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9&af  of  mine.  Tour  Majesty  knows  my  domestic  rnkfortiines 
The  felting  on  which  my  wife  and  Mr.  I^doey  are  is  but  too 
public.  Who  can  believe  that  I  would  make  a  con^dant  of  *  the 
man  who  has  iti^ned  my  honour  in  the  tenderest  point,  of  the 
mxDL  wi^om,  of  all  others,  I  ought  most  to  hate?^*  This  de- 
fence was  thought  satisfactory ;  and  secret  intelligenee  was  still 
transmitted  from  the  wittol  to  the  adulteress,  fiom  the  adulteress 
to  the  galla&t,  and  from  the  gallant  to  the  enemies  of  James. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  first  decisive  assurances  of  Sun- 
derland's support  were  conveyed  orally  by  Sidney  to  William 
about  the  middle  of  August.  It  is  certain  that,  from  that  time 
till  the  expedition  was  ready  ta  sail,  a  most  significant  corre- 
spondence was  kept  up  between  the  Countess  and  her  lover.  A 
iew  of  heir  letters,  partly  written  in  cipher,  are  still  extant. 
They  contain  professions  of  good  will  aiid  promises  of  service 
mingled  with  earnest  entreaties  for  protection.  The  writer  inti- 
mates ^lat  her  husband  will  do  all  that  his  friends  at  the  Hi^e 
can  wish :  she  supposes  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  go 
into  temporary  exile :  but  she  hopes  that  his  banishment  will 
'not  be  perpetual,  and  that  his  patrimonial  estate  will  be  spared ; 
«nd  she  earnestly  begs  to  be  informed  in  what  place  it  will  be 
best  for  him  to  take  reftige  till  the  first  fury  of  theetorm  is  oven-f 

The  help  of  Sunderland  was  most  welcome.  For,  as  the  time 
of  striking  the  great  Wow  drew  near,  the  anxiety  of  William  be- 
came intense.  From  common  eyes  his  feelings  were  concealed 
by  the  icy  tranquillity  of  his  demeanour:  but  his  whole  heart 
was  open  to  Bentinck.  The  preparations  were  not  quite  com- 
plete. The  design  vfs&  already  suspected,  and  could  not  be  long 
concealed.  The  King  of  France  or  the  <aty  of  Amsterdam 
might  still  frustrate  the  whole  plan.  If  Lewis  were  to  send  a 
great  force  into  Brabant,  if  the  faction  which  hated  the  Stadt- 
holder  were  to  raise  its  head,  all  was  over.  "My  suflferings,  my 
disquiet,"  the  Prince  wrote,  "  are  dreadful.  I  hardly  see  my 
way.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  so  much  fisel  the  need  of  God's 
guidance."!  Bentinck's  wife  was  at  this  time  dangerously  ilh 
and  both  the  friends  were  painfully  anxious  about  her.  "Goa 
support  you,"  William  wrote,  "  and  enable  you  to  bear  your 

♦  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  July  -H*  1688. 

t  See  her  letters  in  the  Sidney  Diarv  and-  Correspondenoe  lately 
publinbed  Mr.  Fcfx,  in  his  copy  of  BariUon's-despatdies,  marked  the 
80th  of  August  N.  S.  1688,  as  the  date  from  which  it  was  quite  .pertain 
'that  SunderUmd  was-plf^ring  false. 

t  Aug.  H- 1688. 
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part  in  a  work  on  which,  as  &r,  as  human  beings  can  see,  the 
welfare  of  his  Church  depends."* 

It  was-  indeed  impossible  that  a  design  so  vast  as  that  which 
had  been  formed  against  the  King  of  ^England  should  remain 
daring  many  weeks  a  secret  No  art  could  prevent  intelligent 
men  from  perceiving  that  William  was  making  great  military 
and  naval  preparations,  and  from  suspecting  the  object  with 
which  those  preparations  were  made.  Early  in  August  hints 
that  some  great  events  were  approaching  were  whispered  up 
and  down  London.  The  weak  and  corrupt  All^viile  was  then 
on  a  visit  to  England,  and  was,  or  affected  .to  be,  certain  that  the 
Dutch  government  entertained  no  design  unfriendly  to  James. 
But,  during  the  absence  of  Albeville  from  his. post,  Avaux  per- 
formed, with  eminent  skill,  the  duties  of  both  French  and  Eng* 
lish  Ambassador  to  the  States,  and  supplied  Barilion  as  well 
as  Lewis  with  ample  intelligence.  Avaux  was  satisfied  that 
a  descent  on  England  was  in  contemplation,  and  succeeded  in 
convincing  his  master  of  the  truth.  Every  courier  who  arrived 
at  Westminster,  either  from  the  Hague  or  from  Versailles,  brought 
earnest  warnings.f  But  James  was  under  a  delusion  which 
appears  to  have  been  artfully  encouraged  by  Sunderiand.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  said  the  cunning  minister,  would  never  dare 
to  engage  in  an  expedition  beyond  sea,  leaving  Holland  defence- 
less. The  States,  remembering  what  they  had  suffered  and 
what  they  had  been  in  danger  of  suffering  during  the  great 
agony  of  1672,  would  never  incur  the  risk  of  again  seeing  an 
invading  army  encamped  on  the  plain  between  Utrecht  and 
Amsterdam.  There  was  doubtless  much  discontent  in  England : 
but  the  interval  was  immense  between  discontent  and  re^Uion. 
Men  of  rank  and  fortune  were  not  disposed  lightly  to  hazard 
their  honours,  their  estates,  and  their  lives.  How  many  eminent 
Whigs  had  held  high  language  when  Monmouth  was  in  the 
Netherlands !  And  yet,  when  he  set  up  his  standard,  what 
eminent  Whig  had  joined  it  ?  It  was  easy  to  understand  why 
Lewis  affected  to  give  credit  to  these  idle  rumours.  He  doubt- 
less hoped  to  frighten  the  King  of  England  into  taking  the  French 
side  in  the  dispute  about  Cologne.  By  such  reasoning  James 
was  easily  lulled  into  stupid  security .|    The  alarm  and  indig- 

*  Sept.  -jV  1688. 

t  Avaux,  July  W-^^Ink  ^^'  ^  l^®^;  Lewis  to  Barillcm,  Abg. 
A"*  ae- 

t  BariUon,  Aug.  ^,  ^f;f  1688;  Adda,  ^^ ;  Clarke's  Life  of 
James,  il  177.  Orig.  Mem. 
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nation  of  Lewis  increased  daily.  The  style  of  his  letters  became 
sharp  and  vehement.*  He  could  not  understand,  he  wrote,  this 
lethal^  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  crisis.  Was  the  King  bewitch- 
ed ?  Were  his  ministers  blind  ?  Was  it  possible  that  nobody 
at  Whitehall  was  aware  of  what  was  passing  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  f  Such  foolhardy  seciirity  could  scarcely  be  the 
eflfect  of  mere  improvidence.  There  must  be  foul  play.  James 
was  evidently  in  bad  hands.  Barillon  was  earnestly  cautioned 
not  to  impose  implicit  confidence  in  the  English  ministers :  but 
he  was  cautioned  in  vain.  On  him,  as  on  James,  Sunderland 
had  cast  a  spell  which  no  exhortation  could  break. 

Lewis  bestirred  himself  vigorously.  Bonrepaux,  who  was  fax 
euperior  to  Barillon  in  shrewdness,  and  who  had  always  disliked 
and  distrusted  Sunderland,  was  despatched  to  London  with  an 
offer  of  naval  assistance.  Avaux  was  at  the  same  time  ordered 
to  declare  to  the  States  General  that  France  had  taken  James 
under  her  protection.'  A  large  body  of  troops  was  held  in 
readiness  to  march  towards  the  Dutch  frontier.  This  bold  at- 
tempt to  save  the  in&tuated  tyrant  in  his  own  despite  was  made 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  Skelton,  who  was  now  Envoy  from 
England  to  ^e  court  of  Versailles. 

Avaux,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  demanded  jin 
audience  of  the  States.  It  was  readily  granted.  The  assembly 
was  unusually  large.  The  general  belief  was  that  some  overture 
respecting  commerce  was  about  to  be  made ;  and  the  President 
brought  a  written  answer  framed  on  that  supposition.  As  soon 
as  Avaux  began  to  disclose  his  errand,  signs  of  uneasiness  were 
discernible.  Hiose  who  were  believed  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  cast  down  their  eves.  The  agitation 
became  great  when  the  Envoy  announced  that  his  master  was 
strictly  bound  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  alliance  to  His 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  that  any  attack  on  England  would  be 
considered  as  a  declaration  of  war  ag^nst  France.  The  Presi- 
dent, completely  taken  by  surprise,  stammered  out  a  few  evasive 
phrases ;  and  the  conference  terminated.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  notified  to  the  States  that  Lewis  had  taken  under  his  pro- 
tection Cardinal  Furstemburg  and  the  Chapter  of  Cologne.f 

The  Deputies  were  in  great  agitation.  Some  recommended 
caution  and  delay.  Others  breathed  nothing  but  war.  Fagel 
spoke  vehemently  of  the  French  insolence,  and  implored  his 

*  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Sept  -ft*  tV  *+•  1688. 
t  Avaux,  :^-^^  1688. 
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iNretbren  not  to  be  daunted  hy  threats.  The  proper  answer  to 
such  a  oommunication,  he  said,  was  to  levy  mora  soldiers,  and 
to  eomp  more  ships.  A  oottrier  was  instantly  despatched  to  re- 
call William  firom  Minden,  where  he  was  holding  a  consultatiofn 
of  h%h  moment  with  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

But  there  was  no  caus^  for  alarm.  James  was  bent  on  min- 
ing hin^self ;  and  every  attempt  te  stop  him  only  made  him 
rush  more  eagerly  to  his  doom.  When  his  throne  was  secure, 
when  his  people  were  snbmissiTe,  when  the  most  obsequious 
of  Parliaments  was  eager  to  anticipate  all  his  reasonable  wishes, 
when  foreign  kingdoms  and  conamonwealths  paid  emulous  court 
to  him,  when  it  dBpended  only  on  himself  whether  he  would  be 
the  arbiter  of  Christendom,  he  had  stooped  to  be  the  slave  and 
1}ie  hirelmg  of  France.  And  now  when,  by  a  series  of  crimes 
and  folHe,  he  had  succeeded  in  alienating  his  neighbours,  his 
subjects,  his  soldiers,  his  sailors,  his  children,  and  had  left  him- 
self no  refuge  but  the  protection  of  France,  he  was  taken  with  a 
fit  of  pride,  and  determined  to  assert  his  independence.  That 
help  which,  when  he  did  not  want  it,  he  had  accepted  with  igno- 
minious tears,  he  now,  when  it  was  indispensable  to  him,  threw 
contemptuously  away.  Having  been  abject  when  he  might, 
with  propriety,  have  oeen  punctilious  in  maintaining  his  <£gnity, 
he  became  ungratefully  haughty  at  a  moment  when  haughtiness 
must  bring  on  him  at  once  derision  and  ruin.  He  resented  the 
friendly  intervention  which  might  have  saved  him.  Was  ever 
King  so  used  ?  Was  he  a  child,  or  an  idiot,  that  others  must 
think  for  him  ?  Was  he  a  petty  prince,  a  Cardinal  Furstem- 
burg,  who  must  fell  if  not  upheld  by  a  powerful  patron  ?  Was 
he  to  be  degraded  in  the  estimation  of  all  Europe,  by  an  osten- 
tatious patrc»iage  which  he  had  never  asked?  Skelton  was 
recalled  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and,  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Citters  was  well  received 
at  Whitehall,  and  had  a  long  audience.  He  could,  with  more 
truth  than  diplomatists  on  such  occasions  think  at  all  necessary, 
disclaim,  on  tne  part  of  the  States  General,  any  hostile  project 
For  the  States  General  had,  as  yet,  no  official  knowledge  of  the 
design  of  William ;  nor  was  it  by  an^  means  impossible  that 
they  might,  even  now,  re^e  to  sanction  that  design.  James 
declared  that  he  gave  not  the  least  credit  to  the  rumours  of  a 
Dutch  invasion,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  government 
had  surprised  and  annoyed  him..  Middleton  was  directed  to 
assure  aU  the  foreign  ministers  that  there  existed  no  such  alli- 
ance between  France  and  England  as  the  Court  of  Versailles  had, 
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for  its  own  ends,  pretended.  To  the  Nnnck)  the  King,  said  that 
the  designs  of  Lewis  were  palpable  and  should  be  finstrated. 
This  officious  protection  was  at  once  an  insoltand  a  snare.  ^  My 
good  brother,''  add  James,  ^^  has  excellent  qualities ;  but  flattens 
and  vanity  have  turned  his  head."*  Adda,  who, was  much 
more  itnxious  about  Col<^ne  than  about  Englandv  encouraged 
this  strange  deluBion.  Albeville,  who  now  returned  to  his  post, 
was  commanded  to  give  friendly  assurances  to  the  States  Ghene- 
ral,-and  to  add  some  high  language,  whibh  might  hare  been 
becoming  in  the  mouth  of  £lizabe&  or  OliTer.  ^My  maester,'' 
hesaidj^is  rMsed,  alike  by  his  power  and  by  hk  spirit,  above 
the  position  which  France  affects  to  assign  to  him.  There  is 
some  difference  between  a  King  of  En^and  and  an  Archbishop 
^f  Cologne."  The  reception  of  Bonrepanx  at  Whitehall  was 
cold.  The  naval  suooours  which  he  oflfered  were  not  absolutely 
declined;  but  he  was  forced  to  return  without  having  settled 
anything ;  and  the  Envoys,  both  of  the  United  Provinces  and  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  were  informed  that  his  mission  had  been 
disagreeable  to  the  King  and  had  produced  no  result  After 
the  Revolution  Sunderland  boasted,  and  probably  with  truth, 
that  he  had  induced  his  Blaster  to  reject  the  proffered  assistance 
of  France.f 

The  perverse  My  of  James  natuvally  excited  the  indignation 
of  his  powerful  neighbour.  Lewis  complained  that^  in  return  for 
the  greatest  service  which  he  could  render  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment, that  government  had  given  him  the  lie  in  the  &ce  of 
all  Christendom.  He  justly  remarked  that  what  Avanx  had 
said,  touching  the  alliance  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
was  true  according  to  the  spirit,  though  perhaps  not  according 
to  the  letter.  There  was  not  indeed  a  treaty  digested  into 
articles,  signed,  sealed,  and  ratified:  but  assurances  equivalent 
in  the  estimation  of  honourable  men  to  such  a  treaty  had,  during 
some  years,  been  constantly  exchanged  between  the  two  Courts. 
Lewis  added  that,  high  as  was  bu  own  place  in  Europe,  he 
should  never  be  so  absurdly  jealous  of  his  dignity  as  to  see  an 

*  **  Che  Tadnlasione  e  la  vanita  gli  avevana  tomato  il  capa** — ^Adda, 

t  Oitters,  Sepi  ^  1688 ;  Avaux,  Sept  {^  ^^;  ;  Barilkm,  ^^ 
Wagenaar,  book  Is. ;  Smiderland^s  Apoliogy.  It  has  been  <rf%en  aaserted 
that  James  declined  the  help  of  a  French  army.  The  truth  is  that  no 
such  army  was  offered.  Inaeed,  the  Frendb  troops  would  have  served 
James  much  more  effectually  by  menacing  the  frontiers  of  Holland 
than  by  crossing  the  Ghsmel. 
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insult  in  any  act  prompted  by  friendship.  But  James  was  in  a 
very  different  situation,  and  would  soon  learn,  the  value  of  that 
aid  which  he  had  so  ungraciously  rejected.* 

Yet)  notwithstanding  the  stupidity  and  ingratitude  of  James, 
it  would  have  been  wise  in  Iiewis  to  persist  in  the  resolution 
which  had  been  notified  to  the  States  General.  Avaux,  whose 
sagacity  and  judgment  made  him  an  antagonist  worthy  of  Wil- 
liam, was  decidedly  of  this  opinion.  The  first  object  of  the 
French  government— so  the  skilful  Envoy  reasoned — ought  to 
be  to  prevent  the  intended  descent  on  England.  The  way  to 
prevent  that  descent  was  to  invade  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
to  menace  the  Batavian  frontier.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  indeed, 
was  so  bent  on  his  darling  enterprise  that  he  #ould. persist,  even 
if  the  white  flag  were  flying  on  the  walls  of  Brussels^  He  had 
actually  said  that,  if  the  Spaniards  could  only  manage  to  ke^p 
Ostend,  Mons,  and  Namur  till  the  next  spring,  he  would  then 
return  from  England  with  a  force  which  would  soon  recover  all 
that  had  been  lost.  But,  though  such  was  the  Prince's  opinion, 
it  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  States.  They  would  not  readily 
c(H]sent  to  send  their  Captain  General  and  the  flower  of  their 
army  across  the  German  Ocean,  while  a  formidable  enemy 
threatened  their  own  territory.! 

Lewis  adn^itted  the  force  of  these  reasonings :  but  he  had  al- 
ready resolved  on  a  different  line  of  action.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  provoked  by  the  discourtesy  and  wrongheadedness  of  the 
English  government,  and  indulg^  his  teniper  at  the  expense  of 
his  interest.  Perhaps  he  was  misled  by  the  counsels  of  his 
minister  of  war,  Louvois,  whose  influence  was  great,  and  who 
regarded  Avaux  with  no  friendly  feeling.  It  was  determined  to 
strike  in  a  quarter  remote  from  Holland  a  great  and  unexpected 
blow.  Lewis  suddenly  withdrew  his  troops  from  Flanders,  and 
poured  them  into  Gernaany.  One  army,  placed  under  the  nom- 
inal command  of  the  Dauphin,  but  really.directed  by  the  Duke 
of  Duras  and  by  Vauban,  the  father  of  the  science  of  fortifica- 
tion, invested  Philipsburg.  Another,  led  by  the  Marj[ue8s  of 
Boufflers,  seized  Worms,  Mentz,  and  Treves.  A  third,  com- 
manded by  the  Marquess  of  Humieres,  entered  Bonn.  All  down 
the  Rhine,  from  Carlsruhe  to  Cologne,  the  French  arms  were  vic- 
torious. The  news  of  the  fell  of  Philipsburg  reached  Versailles 
on  All  Saints  day,  while  the  Court  was  listening  to  a  sermon  in 

»  Lewis  to  Bwillon,  Sept  f*.  1688. 
t  Avaux,  ^l'  Oct  A.  1088. 
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^e  chapel.  The  King  made  a  sign  to  the  preacher  to  stop,  an- 
nounced the  good  news  to  the  congregation,  and,  kneeling  down, 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  this  great  success.  The  audience 
wept  for  joy.*  The  tidings  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the 
sanguine  and  susceptible  people  of  France.  Poets  celebrated 
the  triumphs  of  their  magnificent  patron.  Qrators  extolled  from 
the  pulpit  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Church.  The  Te  Deum  was  sung  with  unwonted  pomp ;  and 
\he  solemn  notes  of  the  organ  were  mingled  with  the  clash  of 
the  cymbal  and  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  But  there  was  little 
cause  for  rejoicing.  The  great  statesman  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  European  coalition  smiled  inwardly  at  the  misdirected 
energy  of  his  foe.  Lewis  had  indeed,  by  his  promptitude,  gained 
some  advantages,  on  the  side  of  Germany :  but  those  advan- 
tages would  avail  little  if  England,  inactive  and  inglorious 
under  four  successive  Kings,  should  suddenly  resume  her  old 
rank  in  Europe.  A  few  weeks  would  suffice  for  the  enterprise  on 
which  the  fate  of  the  world  depended ;  and  for  a  few  weeks  the 
United  Provinces  were  in  security. 

William  now  urged  on  his  preparations  with  indefetigable  ac- 
tivity and  with  less  secrecy  than  he  had  hitherto  thought  neces- 
sary. Assurances  of  support  came  pouring  in  daily  from  foreign 
courts.  Opposition  had  beconie  eltinct  at  the  Hague.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Avaux,  even  at  this  last  moment,  exerted  all  his 
skill  to  reanimate  th^  faction  which  had  contended  against  three 
generations  of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  chiefe  of  that  faction, 
indeed,  still  regarded  the  Stadtholder  with  no  friendly  feeling. 
They  had  reason  to  fear  that,  if  he  prospered  in  England,  he 
would  become  absolute  master  of  Holland.  Nevertheless  the 
errors  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
had  availed  himself  of  those  errors,  made  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  against  him.  He  saw  that  the  time  had  come 
for  demanding  the  sanction  of  the  States.  Amsterdam  was  the 
head  quarters  of  the  party  hostile  to  his  line,  his  office,  and  hia 
person ;  and  even  from  Amsterdam  he  had  at  this  moment 
nothing  to  apprehend.  Some  of  the  chief  functionaries  of  that 
city  had  been  repeatedly  closeted  with  him,  with  Dykvelt,  and 
with  Bentinck,  and  had  been  induced  to  promise  that  they 
would  promote,  or  at  least  that  they  would  not  oppose^  the  great 
design:  some  were  exasperated  by  the  commercial  edicts  of 
Lewis :  some  were  in  deep,  distress  for  kinsmen  and  friends  who' 

#  Madame  de  S6vigi>6,  §^  168a 
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were  harasAed  by  the  FreQch  dragoons :  some  shrank  from  the 
responsibilitj  of  eaudng  a  schiam  which  might  be  fatal  to  the 
Batavian  federation;  and  some  were  afraid  of  the  oooimon  peo 
pie,  who,  stimulated  by  the  exhortations  of  zealous  preachers, 
were  ready  to  execute  smniaary  justice  on  any  traitor  to  the 
Protestant  cause.  The  majority,  therefore,  of  that  town  council 
which  had  long  been  devoted  to  France  pronounced  in  favour  of 
William's  undertaking.  Thenceforth  aU  fear  of  opposition  m 
any  part  of  the  Unitod  Pfovinoea  was  at  an  end;  and  tiie  frd) 
sanction  of  the  federation  to  his  enterprise  was,  in  secret  sittings 
formally  given.* 

The  Pnnce  had  already  fixed  upon  a  general  well  qualified  to 
be  second  in  command.  This  was  indeed  no  light  matter*  A 
random  shot  or  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  might  in  a  moment 
leave  tiie  expedition  without  a  head.  It  was  necessary  that  a 
successor  should  be  ready  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  Yet  it  was 
impossible  to  make  choice  of  any  Englishnum  without  giving 
offence  either  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  Tories ;  nor  had  any  Eng- 
lishman then  living  shown  that  he  possessed  the  military  skiU 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  a  campaign.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  not  easy  to  assign  preeminence,  to.  a  foreigner  without 
wounding  the  national  sensibility  of  the  haughty  islanders.  One 
man  there  was,  and  only  one  in  Europe,  to  whom  no  objection 
oould  be  found,  Frederic,  Count  of  Schombeig,  a  German,  sprung 
from  a  noUe  house  of  the  Palatinate.  He  was  generally  esteem- 
ed the  greatest  living  master  of  the  art  of  war.  His  rectitude 
and  piety,  tried  by  strong  temptations  and  never  found  wanting, 
conunanded  general  respect  and  confidence.  Though  a  Prot- 
estanty  he  had  been,  during  many  years,  in  the  service  of  Lewid, 
and  had,  in  spite  of  the  ill  ofiBces  of  the  Jesuits,  extorted  from 
his  employer,  by  a  series  of  great  actions,  the  staff  of  a  Marshal 
of  France.  When  persecution  began  to  rage,  the  brave  verteran 
steadfiistiy  refused  to  purchase  the  royal  &vour  by  apostasy, 
resigned,  without  one  murmur,  all  his  honours  and  commanck, 
quitted  his  adopted  country  for  ever,  and  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Berlin.  He  had  passed  his  seventieth  year ;  but  both 
his  mind  and  his  body  were  still  in  full  vigour.  He  had  been 
in  England,   and  was  much  loved  and  honoured  there.      He 

*  Wisten  MS.  quoted  by  Wagenaar;  Lord  Loosdale't  Hemoirs; 
Avauz,  OcL-f^.^  1688.  The  formal  dedaratioa  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral, dated  Oct  j^,  will  be  found  in  the  Recueil  des  Traites,  vol  iv.  na 
925. 
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had  indeed  a  recommendation  of  which  very  few  foreigners 
could  then  boast ;  for  he  spoke  our  language,  not  only  intelli- 
gibly, but  with  grace  and  purity.  He  was,  with  the  consent 
of  ue  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  with  the  warm  approba- 
tion of  the  chiefe  of  all  EngUsh  parties,  appointed  William's 
lieutenant.* 

And  now  the  Hague  was  crowded  with  British  adventurers 
of  all  the  various  parties  which  the  tyranny  of  James  had  united 

.  in  a  strange  coalifipn,  old  royalists  who,  had  shed  their  blood  for 
the  throne,  old  agitators  of  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  Tories 
who  had  l^een  persecuted  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 

.  Whigs  who  had  fled  to  the  Continent  for  their  share  in  the  Rye 
House  Plot 

Conspicuous  in  tins  great  assemblage  were  Charles  Gerard, 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  an  ancient  CavaUer  who  had  fought  for 
Charles  the  First  and  had  shared  the  exile  of  Charles  the  Second; 
Archibald  Campbell,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Argyle,  but  had  inherited  nothing  except  an  illustrious  name 
and  the  inaUenable  affection  of  a  numerous  clan ;  Charles  Pau- 
let,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  heir  apparent  of  the  Marquisate  of  Win- 
chester ;  and  Peregrine  Osborne,  Lord  Dumblane,  heir  apparent 
of  the  Earldom  of  Danby.  Mordaunt^  exulting  in  the  prospect 
of  adventures  irresistibly  attractive  to  his  fiery  nature,  was  among 
the  fovemost  volunteers.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had  learned,  while 
guarding  the  frontier  of  Christendom  against  the  infidels,  that 
there  was  once  more  a  hope  of  deUverance  for  his  countiy,  and 
had  hastened  to  offer  the  help  of  his  sword.  Sir  Patrick  Hume, 
who  had,  since  his  flight  from  Scotland,  lived  humbly  at  Utrecht, 
now  emerged  from  his  obscurity :  but,  fortunately,  his  eloquence 
could,  on  this  occasion,  do  little  mischief;  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  the  lieutenant  of  a  de- 
bating society  such  as  that  which  had  ruined  the  enterprise  of 
Argyle.  The  subtle  and  restless  Wildman,  who  had  some  time 
before  found  England  an  unsafe  residence,  and  who  had  retired 
to  Germany,  now  repaired  from  Germany  to  the  Prince's  court 
There  too  was  Carstairs,  a  presbyterian  minister  from  Scotland, 
who  in  craft  and  courage  had  no  superior  among  the  politicians 
of  his  age.  He  had  b^n  entrusted  some  years  before  by  Fagel 
with  important  secrets,  and  had  resolutely  kept  them  in  spite  of 
the  most  horrible  torments  which  could  be  inflicted  by  boot  and 

*  Abr4g6  de  Ut  Vie  de  Fr^^ric  Dae  de  Schomberg,  1690 ;  Sidney  to 
Williain,  June  80. 1688;  Burnet)  i.  STT. 
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thumbscrew.  His  rare  fortitude  bad  earned  for  bim  as  large 
a  share  of  the  Prince's  confidence  and  esteem  as  was  granted  to 
any  man  except  Bentinck.*  Ferguson  could  not  remain  quiet 
when  a  revolution  was  preparing.  He  secured  for  himself  a 
passage  in  the  fleet,  and  made  himself  busy  among  his  fellow 
emigrants :  but  he  found  himself  generally  distrusted  and  de- 
spised. He  had  been  a  great  man  in  the  knot  of  ignorant  and 
hotheaded  outlaws  who  had  urged  the  feeble  Monmouth  to 
destruction ;  but  there  was  no  place  for  a  lowminded  agitator, 
half  maniac  and  half  knave,  among  the  grave  statesmen  and 
generals  who  partook  the  cares  of  the  resolute  and  sagacious 
William. 

The  difference  between  the  expedition  of  1685  and  the  expe- 
dition of  1688  was  sufficiently  marked  by  the  difference  between 
the  manifestoes  which  the  leaders  of  those  expeditions  pub- 
lished. For  Monmouth  Ferguson  had  scribbled  an  al«urd 
and  brutal  libel  about  the  burning  6f  London,  the  strangling 
of  Godfrey,  the  butchering  of  E&ex,  and  the  poisoning  of 
Charles.  The  Declaration  of  William  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  who  was  highly  renowned  as  a  publi- 
cist. Though  weighty  and  learned,  it  was,  in  its  original  form, 
much  too  prolix  :  but  it  was  abridged  and  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Burnet,  who  well  understood  the  art  of  popular  compo- 
sition. It  began  by  a  solemn  preamble,  setting  forth  that,  in 
every  community,  the  strict  observance  of  law  was  necessary 
alike  to  the  happiness  of  nations  and  to  the  security  of  govern- 
ments. The  Prince  of  Orange  had  therefore  seen  with  deep 
concern  that  the  iundamental  laws  of  a  kingdom,  with  which  he 
was  by  blood  and  by  marriage  closely  connected,  had,  by  the 
advice  of  evil  counsellors,  been  grossly  and  systematically  vio- 
lated. The  power  of  dispensing  with  Acts  of  Parliament  had 
been  strained  to  such  a  point  that  the  whole  legislative  au^ 
thority  had  been  transferred  to  the  crown.  Decisions  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  had  been  obtained, 
from  the  tribunals  by  turning  out  Judge  after  Judge,  till  the 
bench  had  been  filled  with  men  ready  to  obey  implicitly  the 
directions  of  the  government.  Notwithstanding  the  King's 
repeated  assurances  that  he  would  maintain  the  established  re- 
ligion, persons  notoriously  hostile  to  that  religion  had  been 
promoted,  not  only  to  civil  offices,  but  also  to  ecclesiastical 
benefices.    The  government  of  the  Church  had,  in  defiance  of 

*  Burnet^  i  684. ;  Mackay's  Memoirs.  ^ 
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express  statutes^  been  entrusted  to  a  new  court  of  High  Com- 
mission; and  in  that  court  one  avowed  Papist  had  a  seat 
Good  subjects,  for  refusing  to  violate  their  duty  and  their  oaths, 
had  been  ejected  ftom  their  property,  in  contempt  of  the  Great 
Charter  of  the  liberties  of  England.  Meanwhile  persons  who 
could  not  legally  set  foot  on  the  island  had  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  seminaries  for  the  corruption  of  youth.  Lieutenants, 
Deputy  Lieutenants,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  had  been  dismissed 
in  multitudes  for  refusing  to  support  a  pernicious  and  unconsti- 
tutional policy.  The  franchises  of  almost  every  borough  in  the 
realm  had  been  invaded.  The  courts  of  justice  were  in  such  a 
state  that  their  decisions,  even  in  civil  matters,  had  ceased  to 
inspire  confidence,  and  that  their  servility  in  criminal  cases  had 
brought  on  the  kingdom  the  stain  of  innocent  blood.  All  these 
abuses,  loathed  by  the  English  nation,  were  to  be  defended,  it 
seemed,  by  an  army  of  Irish  Papists.  Nor  was  this.  all.  The 
most  arbitrary  princes  had  never  accounted  it  an  offence  in  a 
subject  modestly  and  peaceably  to  represent  his  grievances  and 
to  ask  for  relief.  But  supplication  was  now  treated  as  a  high 
misdemeanour  ii^  England.  For  no  crime  but  that  of  offering  to 
the  Sovereign  a  petition  drawn  up  in  the  most  respectful  terms, 
the  Others  of  the  Church  had  been  imprisoned  and  prosecuted ; 
and  every  Judge  who  gave  his  voice,  in  their  favour  had  in- 
stantly been  turned  out.  The  calling  of  a  firee  and  lawful 
Parliament  might  indeed  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  all  these 
evils :  but  such  a  Parliament,  unless  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
administratibn  were  changed,  the  nation  could  not  hope  to  see. 
It  was  eWdently  the  intention  of  the  court  to  bring  together,  by 
means  of  regulated  corporations  and  o£  Popish  returning  offi- 
cers, a  body  which  would  be  a  House  of  Commons  in  name 
alone.  Lastly,  there  were  circumstances  which  raised  a  grave 
suspicion  that  the  child  who  was  called  Prince  .of  Wales  was 
not  really  born  of  the  Qu^en,  For  these  reasons  the  Prince, 
mindful  of  his  near  relation  to  the  royal  house,  and  grateful  for 
the  affection  which  the  English  people  had  ever  shown  to  his 
beloved  wife  and  to  himself,  had  resolved,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  many  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  of 
many  other  persons  of  all  ranks,  to  go  over  at  the  head  of  a 
force  sufficient  to  repel  violence.  He  abjured  all  thought  of 
conquest.  He  protested  that,  while  his  troops  remained  in  the 
island,  they  should  be  kept  under  the  strictest  restraints  of  dis- 
cipline, and  that,  as  soon  as  the  nation  had  been  delivered  from 
tyrauiy,  they  should  be  sent  back.    His  single  object  was  to 
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h&ve'  a  ft^e  and  legal  Parliament  assembled  :  and  to  the  deci- 
sion of  sncli  a  Parliament  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  leave 
all  questions  both  public  and  private. 

As  soon  as  copies  of  this  Declaration  were  handed  about  the 
Hague,  signs  of  dissension'  began  to  appear  among  the  English. 
Wildman,  inde&tigable  in  mischief,  prevailed  on  some  of  hia 
countrymen,  and,  among  others,  on  the  headstrong  and  volatile 
Mordaunt,  to  declare  that  they  would  not  take  up  arms  on  such 
grounds.  The  paper  had  beidn  drawn  up  merely  to  please  the 
Cavaliers  and  the  parsons.  The  injuries  of  the  Church  and  the 
trial  of  the  Bishops  had  been  put  too  prominently  forward ;  and 
nothing  had  been  said  of  the  tyrannical  maniier  in  which  the 
Tories,  before  their  rupture  with  the  court,  had  treated  the 
Whigs.  Wildman  then  brought  forward  a  counterproject,  pre- 
pared by  himself  whidi,  if  it  had  been  ■  adopted,  would  have 
disgusted  all  the  Anglican  clergy  and  four  fifths  of  the  landed 
aristocracy.  The  leading  Whigs  strongly  opposed  him.  Rus- 
sell in  particular  declared  that,  if  such  an  insane  course  were 
taken,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  coalition  from  which  alone 
the  nation  could  expect  deliverance.  The  dispute' was  at  len^ 
settled  by  the  authority  of  William,  who,  with  his  usual  gSod 
sense,  determined  that  the  manifesto  should  stand  neariy  as 
Fagel  and  Burnet  had  framed  it.* 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Holland,  Jataes  had  at 
length  become  sensible  of  his  danger.  Intelligence  which  could 
not  be  disregarded  came  pouring  in  from  various  quatters.  At 
length  a  despatch  from  Albeville  removed  all  ckmbts.  'It  is 
said  that,'  when  the  King  had  read  it,  the  blood  left  his  cheeks, 
'and  he  remained  some  time  -  speechless.f  He  might,  indeed, 
well  be  appalled.  The  first  easterly  wind  would  bring  a  lft)^e 
armament  to  the  shores  of  his  realm.  All  Europe,  one  single 
power  alone  excepted,  was  impatiently  waiting  for  the  news  of 
his  downfall.  The  help  of  that  single  power  he  had  madly 
rejected.  Nay,  he  had  requited  with  insult  the  fi^endly  inter- 
vention which  might  have  saved  him.  The  French  armies 
which,  but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have  been  employed  in  over- 
awing the  States  General,  were  besieging  Philipsburg  or  garri- 
soning Mentz.  In  a  few  days  he  might  have  to  fight,  on 
English  ground,  for  his  crown  and  for  the  birthright  of  his 
infant  son.  His  tneans  were  indeed  in  appearance  great  The 
navy  was  in  a  much  more  efficient  state  than  at  the  time  of  his 

♦  Burnet^  i.  i*l6,  *780.        f  Eftchard's  History  of  fbA  Itevoltitiob,  iL  % 
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accession :  and  the  improvement  is  partly  to  \>q  attributed  to  hii 
own  exertions.  He  bad  appointed  no  Lord  High  Admiral  or 
Board  iof  Admiralty,  b\it  bad  kept  the  chief  direction  of  mari- 
time affairs  in  bis  own  bands,  and  had  been  strenuously  assisted 
by  Pepys.  It  is  a  proverb  that  the  eye  of  a  master  is  more  to 
be  trusted  than  that  of  a  deputy :  and,  in  an  age  of  corruption 
and  peculation,  a  department  on  which  a  sovereign,  even  of 
very  slender  capacity,  bestows  close  personal  attention  is  likely 
to  be  comparatively  firee  from  abuses.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  find  an  abler  minister  of  marine  than  James ;  but  it  would 
not  have  been  ^asy  to  find,  among  the  public  men  of  that  age, 
any  minister  of  marine,  except  James,  who  would  not*  have 
embezzled  stores,  taken  bribes  from  contractors,  and  charged  the 
crown  with  the  cost  of  repairs  which  had  never  been  made. 
The  King  was,  in  truth,'  almost  the  only  person  who  could  be 
trusted  not  to  rob  the  King.  There  bad  therefore  been,  during 
the  last  three  years,  much  le$s  waste  and  pilfering  in  the  docK 
yards  than  formerly.  Ships  had  been  built  which  were  fit  to 
go  to  sea.  An  excellent  order  bad  been  issued  increasing  the 
allowances  of  Captains,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  forbidding 
them  to  carry  merchandise  from  port  to  port  without  the  royid 
permission.  The  effect  of  these  reforms  was  already  percepti- 
ble; and  James  found  no  difficulty  in  fitting  out,  at  short 
notice,  a  considerable  fleet.  Thirty  ships  of  the  line,  all  third 
rates  and  fourth  rates,  were  collected  in  £he  Thames,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  The  loyalty  of  Dartmouth  was 
above  suspicion;  and  he  was  thought  to  have  as  much  pro- 
fessional skill  and  knowledge  as  any  of  the  patrician  sailors 
who,  in  that  age,  rose  to  the  highest  naval  commands  without 
a  regular  navsd  training,  and  who  were  at  once  flag  officers  on 
the  sea  and  colonels  of  infantry  on  shore.* 

The  regular  army  was  the  largest  that  any  Ejng  of  England 
bad  ever  commanded,  and  was  rapidly  augmented.  New  com- 
panies were  incorporated  with  the  existing  regiments.  Com- 
missions for  the  raising  of  fresh  regiments  were  issued.  Four 
thousand  men  were  added  to  the  English  establishment  Three 
thousand  were  sent  for  with  all  speed  from  Ireland,  As  many 
more  were  ordered  to  march  sou^ward  from  Scotland.  James 
estimated  the  force  with  which  be  should  be  able  to  meet  the 

*  Pepys's  MemoirB  rdatiog  to  the  Royal  Navy,  1690;  Clarke's  Lif« 
«f  James  the  Second,  ii  186.  Orig.  Hem. ;  Adda,  ^||:  Gitters,  ^^T 
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inyaders  at  near  forty  thousand  troops,  exclusive  of  the  mi- 
litia.* 

The  navy  and  army  were  therefore  fax  more  than  sufficient  to 
repel  a  Dutch  invasion.  But  could  the  navy,  could  the  army,  be 
trusted?  Would  not  the  trainbands  flock  by  thousands  to  the 
standard  of  the  deliverer?  The  party  which  had,  a  few  year^ 
before,  drawn  the  sword  for  Monmouth  would  undoubtedly  be 
eager  to  welcome  the  Prince  of  Orange.  And  what  had  be- 
come of  the  party  which  had,  during  seven  and  forty  years,  been 
th%,  bulwark  of  monarchy  ?  Where  were  now  those  gallant 
gentlemen  who  had  ever  been  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  the 
crown  ?  Outraged  and  insulted,  driven  from  the  bench  of  jus- 
tice and  deprived  of  all  military  command,  they  saw  the  peril 
of  their  ungrateful  Sovereign  with  undisguised  delight.  Where 
were  those  priests  and  prelates  who  had,  from  ten  thousand 
pulpits,  proclaimed  the  duty  of  obeying  the  anointed  delegate 
of  God  ?  Some  of  them  had  been  imprisoned :  some  had  been 
plundered :  all  had  been  placed  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  High 
Commission,  and  had  been  in  hourly  fear  lest  some  newfreak  of 
tyranny  should  deprive  them  of  their  freeholds  and  leave  them 
without  a  morsel  of  bread.  That  Churchmen  would  even  now 
so  completely  forget  the  doctrine  which  had  been  their  peculiar 
boast  as  to  join  in  active  resistance  seemed  incredible.  But 
could  their  oppressor  expect  to  find  among  them  the  spirit  which 
in  the  preceding  generation  had  triumphed  over  the  armies  of 
Essex  and  Waller,  and  had  yielded  onlj  after  a  desperate  struggle 
to  the  genius  and  vigour  of  Cromwell  ?  The  tyrant  was  over- 
some  by  fear.  He  ceased  to  repeat  that  concessions  had  always 
rained  princes :  and  sullenly  owned  that  he  must  stoop  to  court 
the  Tories  once  morcf  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Halifax 
was,  at  this  time,  invited  to  return  to  office^  and  that  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  do  so.  The  part  of  mediator  between  the  thrpne 
and  the  nation  was,  of  all  parts,  that  for  which  he  was  best 
qualified,  and  of  which  he  was  most  ambitious.  How  the  nego- 
tiation with  him  was  broken  off  was  not  known  :  but  it  is  not 
Improbable  that  the  question  of  the  dispensing  power  was  the 
insurmountable  difficulty.  His  hostility  to  that  power  had 
caused  his  disgrace  three  years  before ;  and  nothing  that  had 

*  Clarke's  life  of  James  the  Second,  il  186.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Adda. 
^f:.,Citter8.?^- 

f  Adda,  ^^x^*  ^^^^'  "^^^  despatch  describes  strongly  J^OMs't 
dread  of  an  universal  defection  of  his  subjects. 
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fiifioe  happened  had  been  of  a  nature  to  change  his  views.  James, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  fully  determined  to  make  no  concession 
on  that  point*"  As  to  other  matters  he  was  less  pertinacious. 
He  put  forth  a  proclamation  in  which  he  solemnly  piociised  to 
protect  the  Church  of  England  and  to  maintain  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. He  declared  himself  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  the  sake  of  concord.  He  would  no  lon^r  insist  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  should  be  admitted  into  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  he  trusted  that  his  people  would  justly  appreciate  such  a 
proof  of  his  disposition  to  meet  their  wishes.  Three  days  later 
he  notified  his  intention  to  replace  all  the  magistrates  and 
Deputy  Lieutenants  who  had  been  dismissed  for  refusing  to  sup- 
port his  policy.  On  the  day  after  the  appearance  of  this  noti- 
fication .Compton's  suspension  was  taken  off.f 
.  At  the  same  time  the  King  gave  an  audience  to  all  the 
Bishops  who  were  then  in  London.  They  had  requested  admit- 
tance to  his  presence  for  the  purpose  of  tenderiDg  their  counsel 
in  this  emergency.  The  Primate  was  spokesman.  He  respect- 
fully asked  that  the  administration  might  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  persons  duly  qualified,  that  all  acts  done  under  pretence  of 
the  dispensing  power  might  be  revoked,  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  might  be  annulled,  that  the  wrongs  of  Magdalene 
College  might  be  redressed,  and  that  the  old  franchises  of  the 
municipal  corporations  might  be  restored.  He  hinted  very  in- 
telligibly that  there  was  one  most  desirable  event  which  would 
completely  secure  the  throne  and  quiet  the  distracted  realni.  If 
His  Majesty  would  reconsider  the  points  in  dispute  between  the 
Churches  of  Rome  and  England,  perhaps,  by  the  divine  blessing 
on  the  arguments  which  the  Bishops  wished  to  lay  before  him, 
he  might  be  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  return  to  the 
religion  of  his  fether  and  of  his  grandfather.  Thus  f^tr,  Sancrofb 
said  he  had  spoken  the  sense  of  his  brethren.  There  remained 
a  subject  on  which  he  had  not  taken  counsel  with  them,  but  to 
which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  advert.  He  was  indeed  the 
only  man  of  his  profession  who  could  advert  to  that  subject 
without  being  suspected  of  an  interested  motive.  Tlie  metropol- 
itan see  of  York  had  been  three  years  vacant  The  Archbishop 
implored  the  King  to  fill  it  speedily  with  a  pious  and  learned 
divine,  and  added  that  such  a  divine  might  without  difficulty  be 

*  All  the  scanty  light  whidi  we  have  respecting  this  negotiation  ia 
derived  from  Reresby.  His  informant  was  a  lady  whom  he  does  not 
name,  and  who  certainly  was  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted 

t  London  Gazette,  ^ept  24.  27.,  Oct  1. 1688. 
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fbttnd  among  those  t^lio  then  stood  in  the  royal  presence.  ItiB 
King  commanded  himself  suffidentlj  to  return  thanks  for  this 
unpalatable  counsel,  and  promised  to  consider  what  had  been 
said.*  Of  the  dispensing  power  he  would  not  jdeld  one  tittle. 
No  unqualified  person  was  removed  from  any  civil  or  military 
office.  But  some  of  Sancroft's  suggestions  were  adopted.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  the  Court  of  High  Commission  was  abolished.f 
Tt  was  determined  that  the  charter  of  the  City  of,  London, 
which  had  been  forfeited  six  years  before,  should  be  restored ; 
and  the  Chancellor  was  sent  in  state  to  cany  back  the  venerable 
parchment  to  GuildhalLj  A  week  later  the  public  was  informed 
that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  by  virtue  of  his  office  « 
Visitor  of  Magdalene  College,  had  it  in  charge  from  the  King 
to  correct  whatever  was  amiss  in  that  society.  It  was  not 
without  ai  long  struggle  and  a  bitter  pang  that  James  stooped  to 
this  last  humiliation.  Indeed  he  did  not  yield  till  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  Leybum,  who  seems  to  have  behaved  on  all  occasions 
like  a  wise  and  honest  man,-  declared  that  in  his  Judgment  the 
ejected  President  and  Fellows  had  been  wronged,  and  that,  on 
religious  as  well  as  on  political  grounds,  restitution  ought  to  be 
made  to  them.§  In  a  few  days  appeared  a  proclamation 
restoring  the  forfeited  franchises  of  all  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions.) 

James  flattered  himself  that  concessions  so  great  made  in  the 
short  space  of  a  month  would  bring  back  to  him  the  hearts  of 
his  people.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  concessions,  made 
before  there  was  reason  to  expect  an  invasion  from  Holland, 
would  have  done  much  to  conciliate  the  Ibries.  But  gratitude 
is  not  to  be  expected  by  rulers  who  give  to  fear  what  they  have 
refused  to  justice.  During  three  years  tJie  Eing  had  been 
proof  to  all  argument  and  to  all  entreaty.  Every  minister  who 
had  dared  to' raise  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 

*  Tanner  MSS. ;  Burnet,  i.  784.  Bomet  ha»,  I  think,  confounded  ^taa 
nudience  with  an  audience  wfaidb  took  plaoe  a  few  wedcs  later. 

f  Ixmdon  Gazette,  Oct.  8.  1688.  t  Ihid. 

§  L^don  Gazette,  Oct  16.  1688  ;  Adda,  Oct  i^.  The  Nuncio, 
though  generally  an  enemy  to  violent  courses,  seems  to  ha^e  opposed 
the  restoration  of  Hough,  probably  from  regard  for  the  interests  of  Gif- 
fard  and  the  other  Roman  Catholics  who  were  quartered  in  the  Magda- 
lene College.  Leyburn  declared  himself  "  nelsentimento  che  fosse  stato 
uno  spoglio,  e  che  il  possesso  in  cui  si  trovano  ora  U  Cattolici  fosse  vio- 
lento  ed  iUegale,  onde  non  era  privar  questi  di  un  dritto  acquisto,  xua 
repdere  agli  altri  quello  che  era  stato  levato  con  violenza." 

I  London  Gazette,  Oct  18.  1688. 
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tittil  €onstituti0n  of  the  realm  had  been  disgraced.  A  Parliament 
eminently  loyal  had  ventured  to  protest  gently  and  respectfully 
against  a  violation  of  tiie  fundamental  laws  of  England,  and  had 
been  sternly  reprimanded,  prorogued,  and  dissolved.  tTudge 
after  Judge  had  been  stripped  of  the  ermine  for  declining  to 
give  decisions  opposed  to  the  whole  common  and  statute  law. 
The  most  respectable  Cavaliers  had  been  excluded  from  all 
share  in  the  government  of  their  counties  for  refusing  to  betray 
the  public  li^rties.  Scores  of  clergymen  had  been  deprived  of 
their  livelihood  for  observing  their  oaths.  Prelates,  to  whose 
steadfast  fidelity  the  King  owed  the  croi^  which  he  wore,  had 
on  their  knees  besought  him  not  to  conimand  them  to  violate 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  land.  Their  modest  petition  had 
been  treated  as  a  seditious  libel  They  had  been  browbeaten, 
threatened,  imprisoned,  prosecuted,  and  had  narrowly  escaped 
utter  ruin.  Then  at  length  the  nation,  finding  that  right  was 
borne  down  by  might,  and  that  even  supplication  was  regarded 
as  a  crime,  began  to  think  of  trying  the  chances  of  war.  The 
0{^res80^  learned  that  an  armed  deliverer  was  at  hand  and  would 
be  eagerly  welcomed  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  I)i8senter8  and 
Churchmen.  All  was  immediately  changed.  That  government 
which  had  requited  constant  and  2sealous  service  witJb  spoliation 
and  persecution,  that  government  which  to  weighty  reasons  and 
pathetic  intreaties  hsd  repUed  only  by  injuries  and  insults, 
became  in  a  monoent  strangely  gracious.  E^ery  Gazette  now 
announced  the  removal  of  some  grievance.  It  was  then  evident 
that  on  the  equity,  the  humanity,  the  plighted  word  of  the  King, 
no  reliance  could  be  placed,  and  that  he  would  govern  well  only 
so  long  a^  he  was  under  the  strong  dread  of  resistance.  His 
subjecta  were  therefore  by  no  means  disponed  to  restore  to  him  a 
confidence  which  he  had  justly  forfeited,  or  to  relax  the  pressure 
which  had  wrung  from  him  the  only  good  acts  of  his  whole 
reign.  The  general  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  be- 
came every  day  stronger.  The  gales  which  at  this  time  blew 
obstinately  from  the  w^t,  and  which  at  once  prevented  the 
Prince's  armament  from  saiUng  and  brought  fresh  Irish  regiments 
from  Dublin  to  Chester,  were  bitterly  cursed  and  reviled  by  the 
common  people.  The  weather,  it  was  ^aid,  was  Popish.  Crowds 
stood  in  Cheapside  gating  intentiy  at  the  weathercock  on  the 
graceful  steeple  of  Bow  Church,  and  praying  for  a  Protestant 
wind.* 

•  ''Yento  Papiftta,''  says  Adda,  g;—  ^6^.    tl^  esgntessioii  Frot^ 
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The  general  feeling  was  strengthened  by  an  event  which, 
though  merely  accidental,  was  not  unnaturally  ascribed  to  the 
perfidy  of  the  King.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  announced 
that,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  commands,  he  designed  to  restore 
the  ejected  members  of  Magdalene  Cbllege.  He  fixed  the 
twenty-first  of  October  for  this  ceremony,  and  on  the  twentieth 
went  down  to  Oxford.  The  whole  University  was  in  expectation. 
The  expelled  Fellows  had  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
eager  to  take  possession  of  their  beloved  home.  Three  hundred 
gentlemen  on  horseback  escorted  the  Visitor  to  his  lodgings. 
As  he  passed,  the  bells  rang,  and  the  High  Street  was  crowded 
with  shouting  spectators.  He  retired  to  rest.  The  next  morn- 
ing a  joyous  crowd  assembled  at  the  gates  of  Magdalene :  but 
the  Bishop  did  not  make  his  appearance ;  and  soon  it  was  known 
that  he  had  been  roused  from  his  bed  by  a  royal  messenger,  and 
had  been  directed  to  repair  immediately  to  Whitehall.  This 
strange  disappointment  caused  much  wonder  and  anxiety :  but 
in  a  few  hours  came  news  which  to  minds  disposed,  not  without 
reason,  to  think  the  worst,  seemed  completely  to  explain  the 
King's  change  of  purpose.  The  Dutch  armament  had  put  out 
to  sea,  and  had  been  driven  back  by  a  storm.  The  disaster  was 
exaggerated  by  rumour.  Many  ships,  it  was  said,  had  been  lost. 
Thousands  of  horses  had  perished.  All  thought  of  a  design  on 
England  must  be  relinquished,  at  least  for  the  present  year. 
Here  was  a  lesson  for  the  nation.  While  James  expected  imme* 
diate  invasion  and  rebellion,  he  had  given  orders  that  reparation 
should  be  made  to  those  whom  he  had  unlawfully  despoiled. 
As  soon  as  he  found  himself  safe,  those  orders  had  been  revoked? 
This  imputation,  though  at  that  time  generally  believed,  and 
though,  since  that  time,  repeated  by  writers  who  ought  to  have 
been  well  informed,  was  without  foundatian.  It  is  certain  that 
the  mishap  of  the  Dutch  fleet  could  not,  by  any  mode  of  com- 
munication, have  been  known  at  Westminster  till  some  hours 
after  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  received  the  summons  which 
called  him  away  from  Oxford.  The  King,  however,  had  little 
right  to  complain  of  the  suspicions  of  his  people.  If  they 
sometimes,  without  severely  examining  evidence,  ascribed  to  his 
dishonest  policy  what  was  really  the  effect  of  accident  or  inad- 
vertence, the  fault  was  his  own.     That  men  who  are  in  the 

tant  wind  seems  to  have  ,been  first  applied  to  the  wind  which  kept  Tyr- 
eoDnel,  during  some  tiiiie,  from  taking  possession  of  the  government  of 
Ireland.    See  the  first  iMu*t  of  Lillibmlero. 
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habit  of  breaking  faith  should  be  distrusted  when  they  mean  to 
keep  it  is  part  of  their  just  and  natural  punishment.* 

It  is  remarkaUe  that  James,  on  this  occasion,  incurred  one 
unmerited  imputation  solely  in  consequence  of  his  eagerness  to 
clear  himself  from  another  imputation  equally  unmerited.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  had  been  hastily  summoned  from  Oxford 
to  attend  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  or 
rather  an  assembly  of  Notables,  which  had  been  convoked  at 
Whitehall.  With  the  Privy  Councillors  were  joined,  in  this 
solemn  sitting,  all  the  Peers  Spiritual  and  Temporal  who  chanced 
to  be  in  or  near  the  capital,  the  Judges,  the  crown  lawyers,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London.  A  hint 
had  been  given  to  Petre  that  he  would  do  well  to  absent  him- 
self. In  truth  few  of  the  Peers  would  have  chosen  to  sit  with 
him.  Near  the  head  of  the  board  a  chair  of  state  was  placed 
for  the  Queen  Dowager.  The  Princess  Anne  had  been  request- 
ed to  attend,  but  h^  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  delicate 
health. 

James  informed  this  great  assembly  that  he  thought  it  .neces- 
sary to  produce  proofs  of  the  birth  of  his  son.  The  arts  of  bad 
men  had  poisoned  the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  very 
many  believed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  a  supposititious  child. 
But  Providence  had  graciously  ordered  things  so  that  scarcely 
any  prince  had  ever  come  into  the  world  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  witnesses.  Those  witnesses  then  appeared  and  gave  their 
evidence.  After  all  the  depositions  had  been  taken,  James  with 
great  solemnity  declared  that  the  imputation  thrown  on  him  was 
utterly  false,  and  that  he  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths 
than  wrong  any  of  his  children. 

All  who  were  present  appeared  to  be  satisfied.  The  evidence 
was  instantly  published,  and  was  allowed  by  judicious  and  im- 
partial persons  to  be  decisive.f  But  the  judicious  are  always  a 
minority ;  and  scarcely  anybody  was  then  impartial.  The  whole 
nation  was  convinced  that  all  sincere  Papists  thought  it  a  duty  to 
perjure  themselves  whenever  they  could,  by  perjury,  serve  the 
interests  of  their  Church.  Men  who,  having  been  bred  Protes- 
tants, had  for  the  sake  of  lucre  pretended  to  be  converted  to 
Popery,  were,  if  possible,  less  trustworthy  than  sincere  Papists. 
The  depositions  of  all  who  belonged  to  these  two  classes  were 

*  All  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  collected  in  Howe's  edition  of  the 
State  Trials. 

f  It  will  be  found  with  much  illtwtrative  matter  in  Howell's  edition 
of  the  State  Trialg. 
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therefore  regarded  as  mere  nullities.  Thus  the  weight  of  the 
testimony  on  which  James  had  relied  was  greatly  reduce<£ 
What  rem^ed  was  malignantly  scrutinised.  To  every  one  of 
the  few  Protestant  witnesses  who  had  said  anything  material 
some  exception  was  taken.  One  was  notoriously  a  greedy  syco- 
phant Another  had  not  indeed  yet  apostatized,  but  was  nearly 
related  to  an  apostate.  The  people  asked,  as  they  had  asked 
from  the  firstj  why,  if  all  was  right,  the  King,  knowing,  as  he 
knew,  that  many  doubted  the  reality  of  his  wife's  pregnancy, 
had  not  taken  care  that  the  birth  should  be  more  satis&torily 
proved.  Was  there  nothing  suspicious  in  the  false  reckoning,  in 
the  sudden  change  of  aboae,  in  the  absence  of  the  Princess 
Anne  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?  Why  was  no 
prelate  of  the  Established  Church  in  attendance  ?  Why  was  not 
the  Dutch  Ambassador  summoned  ?  Why,  above  all,  were  not 
the  Hydes,  loyal  servants  of  the  crown,  faithful  sons  of  the 
Church,  and  natural  guardians  of  the  interest  of  their  nieces, 
suffered  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  Papists  which  was  assem- 
bled in  and  near  the  royal  bedchamber  i  Why,  in  short,  was 
there,  in  the  long  list  of  assistants,  not  a  single  name  which 
commanded  public  confidence  and  respect  ?  The  true  answer  to 
these  questions  was  that  the  King's  understanding  was  weak, 
that  his  temper  was  despotic,  and  that  he  had  willingly  seized  an 
opportunity  of  manifesting  his  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  his 
subjects.  But  the  multitude,  not  contented  with  this  explanation, 
attributed  to  deep  laid  villany  what  was  really  the  effect  of  folly 
and  perverseness.  Nor  was  this  opinion  confined  to  the  multi- 
tude. The  Lady  Anne,  at  her  toilette,  on  the  morning  after  the 
Council,  spoke  of  the  investigation  with  such  scorn  as  embold- 
ened the  very  tirewomen  who  were  dressing  her  to  put  in  their 
jests.  Some  of  the  Lords  who  had  heard  the  examination,  and 
nad  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  were  really  unconvinced.  IJoyd, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  whose  piety  and  learning  commanded  gen- 
eral respect,  continued  to  the  end  of  his  li^  to  believe  wkt  a 
fraud  had  been  practised. 

The  depositions  taken  before  the  Council  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  the  hands  of  the  public  when  it  was  noised  abroad  that 
Sunderland  had  been  dismissed  from  all  his  places.  The  news 
of  his  disgrace  seems  to  have  taken  the  politicians  of  the  cofi^ 
houses  by  surprise,  but  did  not  astonish  those  who  had  observed 
what  was  passing  in  the  palace.  Treason  had  not  been  brought 
home  to  lum  by  legal,  or  even  by  tangible,  evidence :  but  there 
was  a  strong  suspicion  among  those  who  watched  him  closely 
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tliat,  tibiough  some  channel  or  other,  he  was  in  communication 
with  the  enemies  of  that  government  in  which  he  occupied  so 
high  a  place.  He,  with  Jinabashed  forehead,  imprecated  on  his 
own  head  all  evil  here  and  hereafter  if  he  was  guMty .  His  only 
fault,  he  protested,  was  that  he  had  served  the  crown  too  welL 
Had  he  not  ^given  hostages  to  the  royal  canse  f  Had  he  not 
broken  down  every  bridge  by  which  he  could,  in  case  of  a  disas- 
ter, effect  his  retreat  ?  Had  he  not  gone  all  lengths  in  favour  of 
the  dispensing  power,  sate  in  the  High  Commission,  signed  the 
warrant  for  t£te  commitment  of  the  Bishops,  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness against  them,  at  tiie  hazard  of  his  life,  amidst  the  hisses  and 
curses  of  the  thousands  who  filled  Westminster  Hdll  ?  Had  he 
not  given  the  last  proof  of  fidelity  by  renouncing  his  religion, 
and  publicly  joining  a  Church  whidi  ti^e  nation  detested  ?  What 
had  he  to  hope  from  a  change  ?  What  had  he  not  to  dread  ? 
These  ai^uments,  though  plausible,  and  though  set  off  by  the 
most  insinuating  address,  could  not  remove  the  impression  which 
whispers  and  reports  arriving  at  once  from  a  hundred  different 
quarters  had  produced.  The  King  became  daily  colder  and 
colder.  Sunderland  attempted  to  support  himself  by  the  Queen's 
help,  obtained  an  audience  of  Her  li^ajesty,  and  was  actually  in 
her  apartment  when  Middleton  entered,  and,  by  the  King's 
orders,  demanded  the  seals.  That  evening  the  fallen  minister 
was  for  the  last  time  closeted  with  the  Prince  whom  he  had  flat- 
tered and  betrayed.  The  interview  was  a  strange  one.  Sunder- 
land acted  ji»d  calumniated  virtue  to  perf^on.  He  r^etted 
not,  he  said,  the  Secretaryship  of  State  or  the  Presidency  of  the 
Council,  if  only  he  retained  his  sovereign's  esteem.  '^  Do  not^ 
sir,  do  not  make  me  the  most  unhappy  gentleman  in  your  domin- 
ions, by  refusing  to  declare  that  you  acquit  me  of  disloyalty.'' 
The  King  hardly  knew  what  to  believe*  ^  There  was  no  positive 
proof  of  guilt ;  and  the  energy  and  pathos  with  which  Sunder- 
land lied  might  have  imposed  on  a  keener  understanding  than 
t^t  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  At  the  fVench  embassy  his 
professions  still  found  credit  There  he  declared  that  he  should 
remain  a  few  days  in  London,  and  show  himself  at  court  He 
would  then  retire  to  his  countiy  seat  at  Althorpe,  and  try  to  re- 
nair  his  dilapidated  fortunes  by  economy.  If  a  revolution  should 
take  ^lace  he  must  fly  to  France.  His  ill  requited  loyalty  had 
left  him  no  other  place  of  refiige.* 
The  seals  which  had  been  taken  from  Sunderland  were  deliv- 

•  Barfflon.OctTlVifif  ^S^^  1«88;  iUkb,§^ 
VOL.  n.— tQ 
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cred  to  P^ton.  The  same  Q«xette  wliica  aimoaiioed  this 
change  oontaiBed  the  official  mtelligenoe  of  the  disaster  which 
had  ^&Uen  the  Dutch  fleet*^  That  disaster  was  senoiiis,  thou^ 
iar  less  seiious  than  the  King  and  his  few  adherents,  misled  hj 
their  wishes*  were  disposed  to  believe. 

On  the  ilixteenth  of  October,  according  to  the  English  reckoo- 
ing,  was  held  a  solemn  sitting  ci  the  States  of  Holland.  The 
Prince  came  to  bid  them  fiirewell.  He  thanked  them  &t  tiie 
kindness  with  which  they  had  watdied  over  him  when  he  was 
left  an  <Hphan  child,  for  the  confidence  which  they  had  reposed 
in  him  during  his  admimstration,  and  for  the  assistance  which 
they  had  granted  to  him  at  this  momentous  crisis.  He  entreat- 
ed them  to  believe  that  he  had  always  meant  and  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  interest  of  his  eountry.  He  waa  now  quitting 
them,  perhaps  nevw  to  Betum.  If  he  should  fall  in  defence  of 
the  refcmned  religion  and  of  the  independence  of  £urope,  he 
commended  his  i^loved  wife  to  their  care.  The  Grand  Pen'- 
sionary  answered  in  a  feltering  voice ;  and  in  all  that  grave  sen- 
ate there  was  none  who  could  refrain  from  shedding  tears.  But 
the  iron  stoicism  of  William  never  gave  way;  and  he  stood 
among  his  weeping  friends  calm  and  austere  as  if  he  had  been 
about  to  leave  them  only  fer  a  short  visit  to  his  hunting  grounds 
at  Loaf 

The  depnties  of  the  principal  towns  accompanied  him  to  his 
yacht.  Even  the  representatives  of  Amsterdam,  so  long  the 
chief  seat  of  opposition  to  his  administration,  joined  in  paying' 
kim  this  compliment  Public  prayers  were  dl^red  fer  Imn  on 
that  day  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Hague. 

In  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Helvoetsluya  and  went  on  board 
of  a  frigate  call^  the  Brill.  His  flkg  was  immediately  hdsted.. 
It  displayed  the  arms  of  Nassau  quartered  with  those  of  Englazid.^ 
The  motto,  embroidered  in  letters  three  feet  long,  was  happOy 
chosen.  The  House  of  Orange  had  long  used  the  elliptical 
device,  "I  will  maintain."  The  ellipsis  was  now  filled  up  with 
words  of  high  import,  ^  The  liberties  of  England  and  the  Prot- 
estant religion." 

The  Prince  had  not  been  many  hours  on  board  when  the 
wind  became  feir.  On  the  nineteenth  the  armament  put  to  sea, 
and  traversed,  befere  a  strong  breeze,  about  half  the  distance 

♦  London  Gazette,  Oct  29. 1688. 

j*  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  West 
Friealand ;  Bomet^  i  782. 
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bet'sreen  Hie  iMxh.  md  Ei^iii^  ooastB.  Then  Hie  wind  ehangedt 
blew  hard  from  the  westy  and  swelled  into  a  violent  tempest.. 
The  ships,  scattered  and  ia  great  distress,  r^[ained  the  shore  of 
Holland  as  they  best  might.  The  Biill  reached  Helvoetshiya 
on  the  twenty-&rst  The  Prmoe's  fellow  passengers  had  obserred 
with  admnraticm  that  neither  peril  nor  mortification  had  for  one 
momoit  <&turbed  his  composure.  He  now,  though  snfifering 
from  sea  sickness,  refiised  to  ao  on  shore :  hr  he  conceived  tiiat, 
by  remaining'  <a  board,  he  should  in  the  most  efiectnal  manoei 
notify  to  Europe  tiiat  the  late  misfortune  had  only  delayed  foe 
a  very  short  time  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  In  two  or  three 
days  the  fleet  reassembled.  One  vessdi  only  had  been  cast 
away.  Not  a  single  soldieF  or  sailor  was  misang.  Some  hc^ses 
had  perished^  but  this  loss  the  Prince  with  great  expedi^n  re* 
paired ;  and,  before  the  London.  Gaaette  had  spread  ihe^  newa 
of  his  mishap,  he  was  again  ready  io  saiL* 

His  Declaration  preceded  him  only  by  a  &w  hours.  On  ^ 
first  of  November  it  began  to  be  mentioned  in  mysterious  whis*- 
pers  by  the  politicians  of  London,  waa  passed  secretly  from  maa 
to  man,  and  was  slipped  into  the  boxes  of  the  post  office.  One 
of  the  agents  was  arrested,  and  the  packets  of  which  he  was  inr 
charge  were  carried  to  Whitehall.  The  King  read,  and  was 
greatly  troubled.  His  first  impulse  was  to  hide  the  paper  from 
human  eyes.  He  tlnrew  into  the  fire  every  copy  which  had 
been  brought  to  him,  except  quo  ;  and  that  one  he  would  scfffcely 
trust  out  of  his  own  hands.!* 

The  paragraph  in  liie  manifesto  which  disturbed  him  most 
was  that  in  which  it  was  sakl  that  some  of  the  Peers,  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  had  invited  the  Prince  of  Oange  to  invade  £ng« 
land.  HcdifefX,  Clarendon,  and  Nottingham  were  then  in  Lon- 
don. They  were  immediately  suimnoned  to  tiie  palace  and  in- 
terrogated. Halifiix,  though  oonsdoos  of  innocence,  refrised  at 
first  to  make  any  answer.  ^Your  Majesty  asks  me,"  said  he, 
*',  whether  I  have  committed  high  treason.  If  I  am  suspected, 
let  me  be  brought  befere  my  peers.  And  how  can  your  Ms^esty 
place  any  dependence  on  the  answer  of  a  culprit  whose  life  is  at 
stake?  Even  if  I  had  invited  His  Highness  over,  I  should 
without  sctnple  plead  Not  Guilty."  The  King,  declared  that  he 
£d  not  at  all  consider  Hali&x  as  a  culprit,  and  that  he  had 

*  London  Gazette,  Oct  29. 1688 ;  Burnet^  i  782. ;  Bentinck  to  his  wife, 

g\j.t     ai     Oet.  Si*  Oct.  M>  Oet.ST.  ^aoo 

•*^  ft-  f^s^nr  fKTT  w^x  1^°^- 
t  Qii^m,  TSoff.  -ft- 1^88 ;  Add%  Nov.  -J^. 
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asked  the  question  as  one  gentleinaii  asks  anothisr  who hasheen 
calumniated  whether  there  be  the  least  foundation  for  the  cal- 
umny. ^In  that  case/'  said  Halifiuc,  ^  I  have  no  objection  to 
aver,  as  a  gentleman  speaking  to  a  gentleman,  on  my  honour, 
which  is  as  sacrod  as  my  oath,  that  I  have  not  invited  the  Prince 
of  Orange  over."*  Clarendon  and  Nottingham  said  the  same. 
The  King  was  still  more  anxious  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the 
Prelates.  If  they  were  hostile  to  him,  his  throne  was  indeed  in 
danger.  But  it  could  not  be.  There  was  something  monstrous 
in  the  supposition  that  any  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
could  rebel  against  his  Sovereign.  Compton  was  called  into  the 
royal  closet,  and  was  asked  whether  he  believed  that  there  was 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  Prince's  assertion.  The  Bishop  was 
in  a  strait ;  for  he  was  himself  one  of  the  seven  who  had  signed 
the  invitation  ;  and  his  consdence,  not  a  very  enlightened  con- 
science, would  not  suffer  him,  it  seems,  to  utter  a  direct  &lse- 
hood.  ^  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  am  quite  confident  that  there  is  not 
one  of  my  brethren  who  is  not  as  goiitiess  as  myself  in  thia 
matter."  The  equivocation  was  ingenious:  but  whether  the 
difference  between  the  sin  of  such  an  equivocation  and  the  sin 
of  a  lie  be  worth  any  expense  of  ingenuity  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.  The  King  was  satisfied.  ^  I  fully  acquit  you  all,"  he 
said.  ^  But  I  think  it  necessary  that  you  should  publicly  con- 
tradict the  slanderous  charge  brought  against  you  in  the  Prince's 
declaration."  The  Bishop  very  naturally  be^ed  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  read  the  paper  which  he  was  required  to  contra- 
dict; but  the  King  would  uot  suffer  him  to  look  at  it. 

On  the  following  day  appearecl  a  proclamation  threatening 
with  the  severest  punishment  ail  who  should  circulate,  or  who 
should  even  dare  to  read,  William's  manifesto.f  The  Primate 
and  the  few  Spiritual  Peers  who  happened  to  be  then  in  London 
had  orders  to  wait  upon  the  King.  Preston  was  in  attendance 
with  the  Prince's  Declaration  in  his  hand.  ^  My  Lords,"  said 
James,  ^  listen  to  this  passage.  It  concerns  you."  Preston  then 
read  the  sentence  in  which  the  Spiritual  Peers  were  mentioned. 
The  King  proceeded :  ^^  I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  this :  I 
ftm  satisfied  of  your  innocence ;  but  I  think  it  fit  to  let  you  know 
of  what  you  are  accused." 

The  Primate,  with  many  dutiful  expressions,  protested  that 

*  Ronquillo,  Nov.  -H*  1688.     **  Estas  respuestaa,**  says  Ronquillo^ 
"  son  dertas,  aunque  mas  las  encubrian  en  la  corte." 
t  London  Gasette,  Nov.  6. 1688.    The  Proclamation  is  dated  Nov.  2. 
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the  Eiitg  did  bim  no  more  than  justice.  *^lwta  bom  in  jonx 
Majesty's  alle^ance.  I  have  repeatedly  confirmed  that  allegi- 
ance  by  my.oaiL  I  can  have  but  one  King  at  one  time.  I 
bave  not  invited  the  Prince  over ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
single  one  of  my  brethren  has  done  so.''  "  I  am  sure  I  bava 
not,"  said  Crewe  of  Durham.  "Nor  I,"  said  Oartwright  of 
Chester.  Crewe  and  Cartwright  might  well  be  believed;  fox 
both  had  sate  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  When  Comp 
ton's  turn  came,  he  parried  the  question  with  an  adroitness 
which  a  Jesuit  might  have  envied.  "I  gave  your  Majesty  my 
answer  yesterday." 

James  repeated  again  and  again  that  he  fully  acquitted  them 
all.  Nevertheless  it  would,  in  his  judgment,  be  for  his  service 
and  for  their  own  honour  that  they  should  publicly  vindicate 
themselves.  He^  therefore  required  them  to  draw  up  a  paper 
setting  forth  their  abhorrence  of  the  Prince's  design.  They  re- 
mained ulent :  thek  silence  was  supposed  to  imply  consent ;  and 
they  were  suffered  to  withdraw.^ 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  of  William  was  on  the  German  Ocean. 
It  was  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  first  of  November  that 
he  put  to  sea  the  second  time.  The  wind  blew  firesh  from  the 
east  The  armament,  during  twelve  hours,  held  a  course  towards 
the  north  west  The  light  vessels  sent  out  by  the  English  Ad- 
miral for  liie  pui^)oee  of  obtaining  intelligence  brought  back 
news  which  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  enemy 
would  try  to  land  in  Yorkshire.  All  at  once,  on  a  signal  from 
the  Prince's  ship,  the  whole  fleet  tacked,  and  made  sail  for  the . 
British  Channel.  The  same  breeze  which  favoured  the  voyage 
of  the  invaders  prevented  Dartmouth  from  onning  out  of  the 
Thames.  Bjs  ships  were  forced  to  strike  yards  and  topmasts ; 
and  two  of  his  frigates,  which  had  gained  the  open  sea,  were 
shattered  by  the  violence  of  the  weather  and  driven  back  into 
the  river.f 

The  Dutch  fleet  ran  fast  before  the  gale,  and  reached  the 
Straits  at  about  ten  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  third  of  No- 
vember. WiUiam  himself,  in  the  Brill,  led  the  way.  More  than 
six  hundred  vessels,  with  canvass  spread  to  a  favourable  wind, 
followed  in  his  train.  The  transports  were  in  the  centre.  The 
men  of  war,  more  than  fifty  in  number,  formed  an  outer  ram- 

»  Tanner  MSS. 

j  Burnet^  i  ^87. ;  Bapin ;  Whittle's  Exact  Diary ;  Expedition  of  the 
Pnnoe  of  Orange  to  l&gland,  1688;  Histoiry  of  the  Desertion,  1688 
Dartmouth  to  James,  Nov.  5. 1688,  in  Dalrympki 
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yuL  Hflfbert,  ^A  the  lilie  of  iMa^nmt  Admnad  Genwd, 
ocmiinfliidcd  the  whole  fleet  His  poet  wae  in  ^  rear,  and 
many  Engtish  snlon,  inflamed  agaiii8t  Popery,  and  attnioted  by 
iiigh  pay,  served  under  him.  It  vae  not  without  great  diffioulty 
that  the  Prinoe  had  prevailed  on  some  Dutch  oflScen  of- high 
veputation  to  submit  to  the  authority  oi  a  stranger.  But  the 
srrangement  was  eminently  judidouii.  There  was,  in  the  King's 
fleet,  much  discontent  and  an  ardent  aseal  for  the  Protestant 
-fidth.  But  within  the  memory  of  old  mannen  the  Dutch  and 
fingUsh  navies  had  thrice,  with  heroic  spirit  and  various  fortune, 
contended  for  the  empire  of  the  sea.  Our  saibra  had  not  fer- 
igotten  the  broom  with  which  Van  Troiop  had  threatened  to 
(aweep  ike  Channel,  or  the  fire  which  De  Ruyter  had  lighted  in 
the  dockyards  of  the  Medway.  Had  the  rival  nations  boan  once 
snore  brought  face  to:&oe  on  the  dement  of  which  both  claimed 
-the  sovereignty,  all  otiier  thoughts  might  have  given  place  to 
mutaid  animosity.  A  bloody  and  obstinate  battle  might  have 
been  fought  Defeat  would  have  been  &tal  to  William's  enter- 
prise. Even  victoiy  wonld  have  derailed  all  his  deeply  medi- 
itated  schemes  of  poMcy.  He  therefore  wisely  ^d^ermmed  that 
-tiie  pursuers,  if  th^  overtook  him,  should  be  hailed  in  thdr  own 
another  tongue,  and  adyared,  by  an  admiral  under  whom  th^ 
•had  served,  anid  whom  ikey  esteemed,  not  to  fight  against  old 
anessmates  for  Popish  tyranny.  Such  an  appeal  miglrt  possibly 
irrert  a  conflict  If  a  conflict  took  place,  one  English  commander 
-would  be  opposed  to  another;  nor  would  the  pride  of  the  isknd- 
.  ^ers  be  wounded  by  learning  that  Dartmouth  liad  been  oompelled 
to  strike  to  Herbert* 

Happily  William's  precautions  were  not  necessary.  Soon  after 
rmidday  £e  pm»ed  the  Straits.  His  fleet  spread  to  within  a 
league  of  Dover  on  the  north  and  of  Calais  on  the  south.  The 
jnen  of  war  on  the  extreme  right  and  left  saluted  both  fortresses 
at  once.  The  troops  appeared  under  arms  on  the  decks.  Tka 
iflourish  of  trumpete,  the  clash  of  cymbals,  and  the  rolling  of 

*  Avatoc,  July  H-  Ang.  -H".  1^88.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  De  Jonge,  who 
-is  connected  b^  affinity  with  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  Admiral 
Xivertsen,  has  nndly  commnnicated  to  me  some  interesting  information 
decivad  from  £amily  papers.  In  a  letter  to  Bentinck,  dated  Sept  -fy. 
J.688,  WilLam  insists  strongly  on  the  importance  of  avoiding  an  action, 
and  begs  Bentinck  to  represent  this  to  Herbert.  '*  Ge  n'est  pas  le  tems 
ide  faire  voir  sa  bravoure,  ni  de  se  battre  si  Ton  le  peut  Writer.  Je  luy 
Eai  d^ja  dit:  mais  il  sera  necessaire  que  yous  le  ropetiez,  et  que  toos  m 
luj  iiusies  luen  eomptendro." 
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dnmiB  were  distincUy  iieard  at  once  on  €he  ESuglish  and  Vrend) 
shores.  An  innumerable  eompany  of  gasers  blackened  the  white 
beach  of  Kent  Another  mignty  multitude  covered  the  coast  of 
Picardyr  Rapin  de  Thoyras,  who,  driven  by  persecution  from 
his  country,  had  taken  service  in  the  Dutch  army  and  accompa- 
nied the  Prince  to  England,  described  the  spectacle,  many  yean 
later,  as  the  most  magnificent  and  afifocting  that  was  ever  seen 
by  human  eyes.  At  sunset  the  armament  was  off  Beachy  Head. 
Then  the  lights  were  kindled.  The  sea  was  in  a  bbize  f]v  many 
miles.  But  the  ^es  of  all  the  steersmen  were  fixed  throughout 
tthe  night  on  three  huge  lanterns  which  fiamed  on  the  stem  of 
the  Brill.* 

Meanwhile  a  coiwier  had  been  riding  post  from  Dover  Castle 
to  Whitehall  with  news  that  the  Dutch  had  passed  the  Straits 
and  were  steering  westwatd»  It  was  necessary  to  make  an  im- 
mediate dumge  in  all  the  military  arrangements.  Messengers 
were  despatched  in  every  direction.  Officers  were  loused  from 
their  beds  at  dead  of  night  At  three  on  the  Sunday  morning 
ihete  was  a  great  muster  by  torchlight  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
King  had  sent  'several  re^ments  noii^ward  in  the  expectation 
that  W^liam  would  land  in  Yorkshire.  Expresses  were  de- 
spatched to  recall  them.  All  the  forces  except  tihose  which  were 
necessary  to  ke^  the  peace  of  the  capital  were  ordered  to  move 
to  tiie  west  Salisbury  was  i^po^ted  as  the  place  of  rendezvous : 
but,  as  it  was  thoi^t  possible  that  Portsmouth  might  be  the 
fint  point  of  attack,  three^  battalions  of  guards  and  a  strong  body 
of  cavalry,  set  out  for  that  fortress.  In  a  few  hours  it  was  known 
that  Portsmouth  was  safe ;  and  these  troops  received  orders  to 
change  their  route  and  to  hasten  to  Salisbury.f 

"V^en  Sunday  the  fourth  of  Nov^nber  dawned,  the  clifis  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  were  full  in  view  <rf  the  Dutch  armiSment 
That  day  was  t£e  anniv^ary  bodi  of  William's  birth  and  c^  his 
marriage.  Sail  was  slackened  during  part  of  the  morning ;  and 
divine  service  was  performed  on  board  of  the  ships.  In  the 
afternoon  and  through  the  night  the  fleet  held  on  its  course. 
Torbay  was  the  place  where  the  Prince  intended  to  knd.  But 
the  morning  ef  Monday  the  fifth  of  November  was  hazy.  The 
pih)t  of  the  Brill  could  not  discern  the  sea  marks^  and  carried  the 

*  Rapin's  History ;  Whittle's  Exact  Diary.  I  have  seen  a  contempo* 
rary  Dutch  chart  o^  the  order  in  which  the  fleet  saildd. 

t  Adda,  N«v.  JC.  t«88;  Newslcitter  ia  the  MnckiatoBb  OoQedJoii, 
Oittflra,  Nov. -^^ 
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fleet  too  fiff  to  the  west  The  danger  w«8  great  To  retoni  in 
the  £ace  of  the  wind  was  impoesible.  Plymouth  was  the  next 
port  But  at  Plymouth  a  garneon  had  been  posted  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Bath.  The  landing  might  be  opposed ;  and 
a  check  might  produce  seiious  consequences.  There  could  be 
little  doubt,  moreover,  that  by  tius  time  the  royal  fleet  had  got 
out  oi  the  Thames  and  was  hastening  full  sail  down  the  GhanneL 
Russell  saw  the  whole  extent  <^  the  peril,  and  exclaimed  to  Bur- 
net^ "You  may  go  to  prayers.  Doctor.  All  is  over."  At  that 
moment  the  wind  changed :  a  soft  breeae  sprang  up  from  the 
south :  the  mist  dispers^ ;  the  sun  ^one  forth ;  and,  under  the 
mild  light  of  an  autumnal  noon,  the  fleet  turned  back,  passed 
round  the  lofty  cape  of  Beny  Head,  and  rode  safe  in  the  harbour 
ofTorbay.* 

Since  William  looked  on  that  harbour  its  aspect  has  greatly 
changed.  The  amphitheatre  which  surrounds  the  spadous  basiD 
now  exhibits  everywhere  the  signs  of  prosperity  and  dvilisation. 
At  the  northeastern  extremity  has  sprung  up  a  great  watering 
place,  to  which  strangers  are  attracted  from  the  most  remote 
parts  of  our  island  by  the  Italian  softness  of  the  air ;  for  in  that 
climate  the  myrtle  floiuishes  unsheltered ;  and  even  the  winter 
is  milder  than  the  Northumbrian  April.  Hie  inhabitants  are 
about  ten  thousand  in  number.  The  newly  built  churches  and 
chapels,  the  baths,  and  lil»raries,  the  hotels  and  public  gardens^ 
the  infirmary  and  the  museum,  the  whke  streets,  rising  terrace 
above  terrace,  the  gay  villas  peeping  from  the  midst  of  shrubbe- 
ries and  flower  beds,  present  a  spMtade  widely  diflEerei^  from 
any  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  England  could  show.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bay  lies,  sheltered  by  Berry  Head,  the 
stirring  market  town  of  Brixham,  the  wealUiiest  seat  of  our  fish- 
ing tr^e.  A  pier  and  a  haven  were  formed  there  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  but  have  been  foiind  iittufiScient  iot 
the  increasing  traffic  The  population  is  about  six  thousand 
souls.  The  shipping  amounts  to  more  than  two  hundred  sail 
The  tonnage  exceed  many  times  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of 
Liverpool  under  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  But  Tor- 
bay,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  cost  anchor  there,  was  known  only 
as  a  haven  where  ships  sometimes  took  refuge  from  the  tempests 
of  the  Atlantic  Its  quiet  shores  were  undisturbed  by  the  bustle 
either  of  conuneroe  or  of  pleasure ;  and  the  huts  of  ploughmen 

*  Bnmet^  i.  788.;  Extracts  from  the  Legge  Papers  in  the  Madontoife 
Collection. 
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and  fishennen  were  thinly  scattered  oyer  what  is  now  the  site  of 
crowded  marts  and  of  luxuiions  pavilions. 

The  peasantry  of  the  coast  of  Devonshire  remembered  the 
name  of  Monmouth  with  affection,  and  held  Popery  in  detesta- 
tion. They  therefore  crowded  down  to  the  seaside  with  pro- 
visions and  offers  of  service.  The  disembarkation  instantly  com- 
menced. Sixty  boats  conveyed  the  troops  to  the  coast  Mackay 
was  sent  on  shore  first  with  the  British  regiments.  The  Prince 
soon  followed.  He  landed  where  the  quay  of  Brizham  now 
stands.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  has  been  altered.  Where 
we  now  see  a  port  crowded  ¥nth  shipping,  and  a  market  plaoe 
swarming  with  boyers  and  sellers,  the  waves  then  broke  on  a 
desdate  beach :  but  a  fragment  of  the  rock  on  which  the  de- 
liverer stepped  from  his  b(^t  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and 
is  set' up  as  an  object  of  public  veneration  in  the  centre  of  that 
busy  wharf 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  had  planted  his  feet  on  dry  ground  he 
called  for  horses.  Two  beasts,  such  as  the  yeomen  of  that  time 
were  in  the  habit  of  riding,  were  procured  from  the  neighbour- 
ing tillage.  William  and  Schomberg  mounted  and  proceeded 
to  examine  the  country: 

As  soon  as  Burnet  was  on  shore  he  hastened  to  the  Prince. 
An  amusing  dialogue  took  place  between  them.  Burnet  poured 
forth  his  congratulations  with  genuine  delight,  and  then  eagerly 
asked  what  were  His  Highness's  plans.  Mmtary  men  are  seldom 
disposed  to  take  counsel  with  gownsmen  on  military  matters ; 
and  William  r^arded  the  interference  of  unprofessional  advisers, 
in  questions  relating  to  war,  with  even  more  than  the  disgust 
ordinarily  felt  by  soldiers  on  such  occasions.  But  he  was  at  that 
moment  in  an  excellent  humour,  and,  instead  of  signifying  his 
displeasure  by  a  short  and  cutting  reprimand,  graciously  extended 
his  hand,  and  answejred  his  chaplain's  question  by  another  ques- 
tion: ^^Well,  Doctor,  what  do  you  think  of  predestination 
nowT  The  reproof  was  so  delicate  that  Burnet,  whose  percep- 
tions were  not  very  fine,  did  not  perceive  it  He  answered  with 
great  fervour  that  he  should  never  forget  the  signal  manner  in 
which  Providence  had  favoured  their  undertaking.* 

During  the  first  day  the  troops  who  had  gone  on  shore  had 
many  discomforts  to  endure.    The  earth  was  soaked  with  rain. 

*  I  think  that  nobodv  who  oompares  Burnet's  account  of  this  oonver- 
■atioQ  with  Dartmouth's  can  doubt  that  I  have  correctly  repnfKHkied 
what  passed. 
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I'm  httggBgb^ma  tlill  on  board.  Offieets  of  High  naik  w«ra 
compelled  to  sleep  in  wet  olothes  on  ihe  wet  gEmmd:  the  Fnntis 
iumself  had  no  better  quarters  thana  hut  aflbrded.  fik  banner 
jwas  displayed  on  the  thatched  roof;  and  some  bedding  brovgfal 
fiom  his  .shq>  was  spread  ont  for  him  on  the  floor.^  There  waa 
some  difficnby  About  Jaading  the  horses ;  and  it  seemued  prob^ 
Me  that  this  operation  would  occupy  several  days.  But  on  the 
fellowing  morning  the  prospect  clioared.  The  innd  was  gentle. 
Ihe  wator  in  the  bay  was  as  e!7en  as  glass.  Some  fishermen 
pointed  out  a  place  where  the  ships  could  be  brought  within 
sixty  feet  of  the  beach.  This  was  done;  and  in  tb»e  hours 
many  hundreds  of  hcnes  swam  safely  to  shore. 

The  disembarkaiion  had  hardly  been  effected  when  the  wind 
rose  again,  and  swelled  i&to  a  fierce  gale  irom  the  west  The 
enemy  coming  in  pursuit  down  the  channel  had  been  stopped 
by  the  same  diange  of  weather  which  enabled  William  to  Umd* 
During  two  days  ^e  King's  fleet  ky  on  an  unruffled  sea  in  s^ht 
of  Beachy  Head.  At  length  Dartmouth  was  skUe  to  proc^d. 
He  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  one  of  his  ships  came  in  sight 
of  the  Dutch  topmasts  in  Torbay.  Just  at  this  moment  he  was 
encountered  by  the  tempest,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the 
harbour  of  Portsmouth^f  At  that  time  James,  who  was  hot  incom- 
petent to  form  a  judgment  on  a  question  of  seamanship,  declared 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  Admiral  had  done  all  that 
man  could  do,  and  had  yielded  only  to  the  irresistible  hostility 
of  the  winds  and  waves.  At  a  later  period  the  unfc^iunate 
jHrince  began,  with  little  reason,  to  suspect  Dartmouth  of  treach- 
ery, or  at  least  of  slackness.]; 

The  weather  had  indeed  served  the  Protestant  cause  so  well 
that  some  men  of  more  piety  than  judgment  fully  believed  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature  to  have  been  suspended  for  the  preserv» 
tion  of  the  liberty  and  religion  <^  England.  ISiactly  a  hundred 
years  before,  they  s«d,  the  Armada,  invindble  by  man,  had  been 
scattered  by  the  wrath  of  God.  Civil  freedom  and  divine  truth 
were  again  in  jeopardy ;  and  again  the  obedient  etements  had 
fought  for  the  good  cause.  The  wind  had  bbwn  strong/from  the 
'"'"'"■■'      "        ■■■  ■■      ■■.....  .I.I..  -i  I        "'^  I ■ 

^  I  have  seen  a  contemporary  Dptch  print  of  the  disembaiioitioiL 
Borne  men  are  bringing  the  Prince's  bedding  into  the  hut  on  iHiioh  his 
flag  is  flying. 

f  Burnet,  I  789. ;  Legge  Papers. 

i  On  Nov.  9.  16»8,  James  wrote  to  Dartmoath  thus :  **  Nobody  could 
nrork  otibARwise  than  you  did.  I  am  sure  all  knowing  seamen  must  be 
of  the  same  mind."    But  see  Clarke  s  Life  of  James,  iL  207.  Orig.  I' 
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«B8t  wUle  the  IViiioe  "wi&ed  to  sail  down  the  Ghanse!,  had 
turned  to  tlhe  80Uj&  when^he  wished  to  ent»  Torbay,  had  sunk 
to  a  calm  during  the  disembarkation,  and,  as  soon  as  the  disem- 
badfatkm  was  comjtletkl,  had  risen  to  a  stoim,  and  had  met  the 
pursuers  m  the  faoe.  Nor  did  men  omit  to  remajrk  that,  bj 
an  extraordinary  coincidence,  the  Prince  had  reached  our  shores 
on  a  day  on  wikk  the  Ohnroh  of  England  commemorated,  by 

gayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  wonderful  esci^  of  the  royal 
ouse  and  ci  Uie  three  Estate  from  the  Uackest  plot  ever  de- 
vised by  Pa{»8ts.  Oarstairs,  whose  suggestions  were  sure  to  meet 
with  attention  from  the  Prince,  j-eoommended  i^at,  as  soon  as 
theianding  had  been  effected,  public  thanks  should  be  oflfered 
to  God  lor  the  protection  so  conspicuously  accorded  to  the  great 
enterprise.  This  advice  was  iak&a^  and  with  excellent  Sfect 
The  troops,  taught  to;regard  themselves  as  fistvourites  of  heaven, 
were  inspired  with  new  courage ;  and  the  English  people  formed 
the  most  favourable  opinion  of  a  general  and  an  army  so  attentive 
to  the  duties  of  religion. 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  November,  William's  army  began  to 
.  maroh  up  the  country.  Some  regiments  advanced  as  £ur  as  New- 
ton Abbot  A  stone,  set  up  in  the  midst  of  that  little  town, 
still  mwrks  the  spot  where  the  Prince's  Declai^tion  was  solemnly 
read  to  the  people.  The  movements  of  the  troop  were  slow : 
for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  and  the  roads  of  En^and  were  then 
in  a  state  which  seemed  frightful  to  persons  accustomed  to  the 
excellent  communications  oi  Holland.  William  -took  up  his 
quarters,  during  two  dajB,  at  Ford,  a  seat  of  the  ancient  and 
illustrious  £unily  of  Oourtenay,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton 
Abbot  He  was  magnificently  lodged  and  feasted  there ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  owner  of  the  house,  though  a  strong 
Whig,  did  not  choose  to  be  the  first  to  put  life  and  fortune  in 
peril,  and  cautiously  abstained  from  doing  anything  which,  if  the 
Eong  should  prevail,  could  be  treated  as  a  crime. 

Exeter,  in  the  meantime,  was  greatly  agitated.  Lamplugh, 
ihe  bishop,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Dutch  were  at  Torbay, 
set  off  in  taror  for  London.  The  Dean  fled  from  the  deanery. 
The  magistrates  were  for  the  King,  the  body  of  the  inhabitants 
for  the  Prince.^  Everything  was  in  confusion  when,  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  the  eighth  of  November,  a  body  of  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Mordaunt,  appeared  before  the  city. 
With  Mordaunt  came  Burnet,  to  whom  William  had  entrusted 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  clergy  of  .the  Cathedral  from  injury 
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and  insult*  The  Major  and  Aldermen  had  ordered  t&e  gates 
to  be  closed,  but  yielded  on  the  first  sumnioiiB.  The  deuieiy 
^as  prepared  for  the  receptbn  of  the  Prince.  On  the  fcAhmag 
day,  Friday  the  ninth,  he  arrived.  The  magistrates  had  been 
pressed  to  receive  him  in  state  at  the  entrance  of  the  cify,  bvt 
had  stead&stiy  refused.  The  pomp  of  that  day,  howerer,  ooi^ 
well  spare  thm.  Such  a  sight  had  never  he&a  seen  in  Devon- 
shire. Many  went  forth  haS  a  day's  journey  to  meet  the  cham- 
pion of  their  religion.  All  the  nmghbouring  villages  poured 
forth  their  inhabitants.  A  great  crowd,  consisting  diiefiy  of 
young  peasants,  brandishing  their  cudgels,  had  assembled  on 
the  top  of  Haldon  Hill,  whence  the  army,  marddngfrom  Ohud- 
leigb,  first  descried  the  rich  valley  of  the  Exe,  and  the  two  mas- 
sive towers  rising  fix>m  the  doud  of  smoke  which  overhung  the 
capital  of  the  West.  The  toad,  all  down  the  long  descent,  and 
through  the  plain  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  was  Imed,  nnle  after 
mile,  with  spectators.  From  the  West  Gate  to  the  Cathedral 
Close,  the  pressing  and  shouting  on  each  side  was  such  as  re- 
minded Londoners  of  the  crowds  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  day. 
The  houses  were  gaily  decorated.  Boors,  windows,  balconies, 
and  roofs  were  thronged  with  gazers.  An  eye  accustomed  to 
the  pomp  of  war  would  have  found  much  to  criticize  in  the  spec- 
tacle. For  several  toilsome  marches  in  the  rain^  through  roads 
where  one  who  travelled  on  foot  sank  at  every  step  up  to  the 
ancles  in  clay,  had  not  improved  the  appearance  either  of  the 
men  or  of  their  accoutrements.  •  But  the  people  of  Devonshire, 
altogether  unused  to  the  splendour  of  well  ordered  camps,  wero 
overwhelmed  with  delight  and  awe.  Descriptions  of  the  martial 
pageant  were  drculated  all  over  the  kingdom.  They  contained 
much  that  was  well  fitted  to  gratify  the  vulgar  appetite  for  the 
marvellous.  For  the  Dutch  army,  composed  of  men  who  had 
been  born  in  various  climates,  and  had  served  under  various 
standards,  presented  an  aspect  at  once  grotesque,  gorgeous,  and 
terrible  to  islanders  who  had,  in  general,  a  very  indistinct  notion 
of  foreign  countries,  f^rst  rode  Macclesfield  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  gentlemen,  mostly  of  English  blood,  glittering  in  hel- 
mets and  cuirasses,  and  mounted  on  Flemish  war  horses.  Each 
was  attended  by  a  negro,  brought  from  the  sugar  plantations  on 
the  coast  of  Guiana.  The  citizens  of  Exeter,  who  had  never 
seen  so  many  specimens  of  the  African- race,- gazed  with  wonder 
on  those  black  faces  set  off  by  embroidered  turbans  and  white 

*  Bunwt  1 700. 
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feathers.  Then  with  drawn  broad  swords  came  a  squadron  of 
Swedish  horsemen  in  black  armour  and  far  doaks.  They  were 
regarded  with  a  strangb  interest ;  for  it  was  rumoured  that  they 
were  natives  of  a  land  where  the  ocean  was  frozen  and  where 
the  night  lasted  through  half  the  year,  and  that  they  had  them- 
selves slain  the  huge  bears  whose  skins  they  wore.  Next,  sur- 
rounded by  a  go<^Iy  company  of  gentlemen  and  pages,  was 
borne  aloft  the  Prince's  banner.  On  its  broad  folds  the  crowd 
which  covered  the  roofe  and  filled  the  windows  read  with  delight 
that  memorable  inscription,  "  The  Protestant  religion  and  the 
liberties  of  Eogland."  But  the  acclamations  redoubled  wheu, 
attended  by  forty  running  footmen,  the  Prince  himself  appeared, 
armed  on  back  and  breast,  wearing  a  white  plume  and  mounted 
on  a  white  charger.  With  how  martial  an  air  he  curbed  his 
horse,  how  thoughtful  and  commanding  was  the  expression  of  ^ 
his  amf>le  forehead  and  fidcon  eye,  may  still  be  seen  on  die  can- 
vass of  Kneller.  Once  those  grave  features  relaxed  into  a  smile. 
It  wasurhen  an  ancient  woman,  perh^  one  of  the  zealous  Puri- 
tans who  through  twenty-eight  years  of  persecution  had  waited 
with  firm  £Eiith  for  the -consolation  of  Israel,  perhaps  the  mother 
of  some  rebel  who  had  perished  in  tibe  carnage  of  Sedgemoor, 
or  in  the  more  fearful  carnage  of  the  Bloody  Circuit,  broke  firom 
the  crowd,  rushed  through  the .  drawn  swords  and  curvetting 
hors^  touched  the  hand  of  the  deliverer,  and  cried  out  that 
now  she  was  happy.  Near  to  the  Prince  was  one  who  divided 
with  him  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  That,  men  said,  was  the 
great  Count  Schomberg,  the  first  soldier  in  £urope,  since  Tu- 
renne  and  Conde  were  gone^  the  man  whose  genius  and  valour 
had  saved  the  Portuguese  monarchy  on  the  field  of  Monies 
Olaros^  the  man  who  had  earned  a  still  higher  glory  by  resign- 
ing the  truncheon  of  a  Marshal  of  France  for  the  sake  of  the 
true  religion.  It  was  not  foi^otten  that  the  two  heroes  who, 
indissolubly  united  by  their  common  Protestantism,  were  enter- 
ing Exeter  tc^ether,  had  twelve  years  before  been  opposed  to 
each  oilier  under  the  walls  of  Maestricht,  and  that  the  energy  of 
the  youn^  Prince  had  not  then  been  found  a  match  for  the  cool 
science  of  the  veteran  who  now  rode  in  fnendship  by  his  side. 
Then  came  a  long  column  of  the  whiskered  infantry  of  Switzer- 
land, distinguished  in  all  the  continental  wars  of  two  centuries 
by  preeminent  valour  and  discipline,  but  never  tiD  that  week 
seen  on  English  ground.  And  then  marched  a  succession  of 
bands  designated,  as  was  the  fiashion  of  that  age,  after  their 
kadersy  Bentinok,  Solmes  and  .Ginkell,  Talmash  and  Mackay 
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W\ik  peculiar  pleasure  Englishmen  might  look  on  one  galbmt 
regiment  which  still  here  the  name  of  the  honomied  and  bi- 
mented  Ossory.  The  effect  of  the  spectacle  was  heightened  by 
the  recollection  of  the  renowned  events  in  which  manj  of  tfate 
warriors  now  pouring  through  the  West  Qate  had  borne  a  share. 
For  they  had  seen  service  very  different  from  that  of  the  Devon- 
shire militia  or  of  the  camp  at  fiounslow.  Some  of  them  had 
repelled  the  fiery  onset  of  the  French  on  the  field  of  Seneff; 
and  others  had  crossed  swords  with  the  infidels  in  the  cause  of 
Christendom  on  that  great  day  when  the  siege  of  Vienna  was 
raised.  The  very  senses  of  the  multitude  were  fooled  by  imagi- 
nation. Newsletters  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
fabulous  accounts  of  the  sixe  and  strength  of  the  invaders.  Jt 
was  affirmed  that  thev  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception^  above  six 
feet  high,  and  that  Uiey  wielded  such  huge  pikes,  swords,  and 
muskets,  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  England.  Nor  did 
the  wonder  of  the  population  diminish  when  theartUlery  arrived, 
twenty-one  huge  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  which  were  with  diffi- 
culty tugged  suong  by  sixteen  eaft  horses  to  esxAi,  Much  euri- 
osity  was  excited  by  a  strange  structure  mounted  on  wheels,  it 
proved  to  be  a  moveable  smithy,  furnished  with  all  took  and 
materials  necessary  for  repairing  arms  and  carriages.  But  noth^ 
ing  raised  so  much  admiration  as  the  bridge  of  boate,  wfaidi  was 
laid  with  great  speed  on  the  Exe  for  the  conveyance  of  waggona, 
and  afterwards  as  speedily  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  away. 
It  was  made,  if  report  said  true,  after  a  pattern  contrived  by  the 
Christians  ^o  were  warring  against  the  Great  Turk  on  the 
Danube.  The  foreigners  inspired  as  much  good  will  as  admir»- 
tion*  Their  politic  leader  took  care  to  distribute  the  quarters  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  tiie  smallest  possible  inconvmenoe  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Exeter  and  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  The 
most  rigid  discipline  was  maintained.  Not  only  were  pillage 
and  outrage  effectually  prevented,  but  the  troops  were  required 
to  demean  themselves  with  dvility  towards  all  Masses.  Those 
who  had  formed  their  notions  of  an  army  from  the  conduct  of 
Eirke  and  his  Lambs  were  amazed  to  see  soldiers  who  never 
•swore  at  a  landlady  or  took  an  egg  without  paying  for  it.  la 
return  for  this  moderation  the  people  furnished  the  troops  wilii 
provisions  in  great  abundance  and  at  reasonable  prices.*^ 

*  See  Whittle's  Diary,  the  ExpeditLon  of  his  Highness,  and  the  Letter 
from  Exoa  published  at  the  time.  I  have  myself  aeen  two  manuscript 
newsletters,  describing  the  pomp  of  the  Prince's  entrance  mto  Exeter. 
A.  few  moatfis  laAer,  a  bad  poet  wtoi^  a  play  entitled  **!%%  late  Bspv^- 
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Much  depended  on  the  oourae  whidi,  at  this  gieat  ixnaa^  the 
dersy  of  the  Church  of  England  might  take ;  and  the  members 
of  the  Chapter  of  Exeter  were  the  irst  who  were  called  npon 
to  declare  their  sentLmente.  Bumet  informed  the  Canons,  now 
left  without  a  head  by  the  flight  of  the  Dean,  that  they  could 
not  be  permitted  to  use  the  prayer  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
that  a  solemn  service  must  be  performed  in  honour  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  Prince.  The  Canons  did  not  choose  to  appear  in 
thdr  stalls ;  but  some  of  the  choristers  and  prebendaries  attend- 
ed. William  repaired  in  military  state  to  the  Cathedral.  As 
he  passed  under  the  goi^eous  screen,  that  venowned  organ, 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  thoae  which  are  the  boast  of  his 
native  Holland,  gave  out  a  peal  of  triumph.  He  mounted  the 
Bishop's  seat,  a  stately  throne  rich  with  the  carving  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Bumet  stood  below;  and  a  crowd  of  warriom 
and  nobles  appeared  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  The 
aingers,  robed  in  white,  sang  the  Te  Deum.  When  the  chaunt 
was  over,  Bumet  read  the  Prince's  Declaratien :  but  as  soon  as 
•the  first  words  were  uttered,  prebendaries  and  singers  crowded 
in  all  haste  out  of  the  choir.  At  the  dose  Bumet  cried  out  in 
a  loud  voice,  ^^€k)d  s^ve  the  Prince  of  Orange  I"  and  many  fer- 
Tent  voices  answered,  "  Amen."* 

On  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  November,  Bumet  preached  be- 
iore  the  Prince  in  the  Cathedral,  and  dilated  on  the  signal  mercy 
vouchsafed  by  God  to  the  English  Church  and  nation.  At  the 
same  time  a  singular  event  happened  m  a  humbler  place  of 

lotion."  One  scene  is  laid  at  Ester.  "  Enter  liattalions  of  itie  Prinoe's 
army,  on  their  march  into  the  dty,  with  colors  fiying,  drums  beating, 
and  the  citizens  fluting.''    A  noUeman  named  Misopapas  says,— 

*^<Oan  you  guess,  my  lotdj 
How  dreadflil  guUt  and  fear  has  represented 
Tour  army  to  the  court  f    Tour  namber  and  your  stature 
Are  both  advanced ;  aU  six  foot  high  at  least, 
In  bearslcins  clad,  Swiss,  Swedes,  and  Brandenhurghers." 

In  a  song  which  appeared  just  after  the  entrance  into  Exeter,  the 
Irish  are  described  as  mere  dwarfs,  in  comparison  of  the  giants  whom 
'WiHiam  commanded : 


**  Poor  Berwick,  how  will  thy  dear  Jo{f8 
•    "      MlTiaggift'^ 
hy  tallest  sparks  will  be 
To  BnuKienbai«:h  aad  Swedish  boys, 


Oppose  this  fkmed  Yiaggi6  ? 
"ly^iallestH      


Oliy  tallest  sparks  will  be  mere  toys 
"to  BnuKienbai«:h  aad  S^   "*  "  ^     - 
Coraggio!  GoraggioP' 

Addison  alludes,  in  the  Freeholder,  to  the  extraordinary  effect  which 
these  romantic  stories  produced. 

♦  Expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  Oldmixon,  155, ;  WliittleVi 
JDmj\  £a^har^  iii.  9li:;  liondon  Qasette,  Nov.  15. 1688. 
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wonhip.  FergoBon  resolyed  to  preach  at  the  Fmlrjrterum  meet- 
ing house.  The  minister  and  elders  would  not  consent :  but  the 
turbulent  and  halfwitted  knare,  fancying  that  the  times  of  Fleet- 
wood and  Harrison  were  come  again,  forced  the  docn*,  went 
ihrouffh  the  congregation  sword  in  hand,  mounted  the  pulpit^ 
and  were  poured  forth  a  fiery  inyectiye  against  the  King.  The 
time  for  such  follies  had  gone  by ;  and  this  exhibition  excked 
nothine  but  derision  and  disgust* 

While  these  things  were  passing  m  Devonshire  the  ferment 
was  great  in  London.  The  Prince's  Declaration,  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  was  now  in  every  man's  hands.  On  the  sixth  of 
November  James,  still  uncertain  on  what  part  of  the  coast  the 
invaden  had  landed,  summoned  the  Primate  and  three  other 
Bishops,  Compton  of  London,  White  of  Peterborough,  and 
Sprat  of  Rochester,  to  a  conference  in  the  closet  The  Kin^ 
listened  graciously  while  the  prelates  made  warm  professions  of 
loyalty,  and  assured  them  that  he  did  not  suspect  them.  ''But 
where,"  said  he,  ''is  the  paper  that  you  were  to  bring  met" 
"  Sir,"  answered  Sancrof^  "  we  have  brought  no  paper.  We  are 
not  solidtous  to  clear  our  &me  to  the  world.  It  is  no  new  thing 
to  us  to  be  reviled  and  felsely  accused.  Our  consciences  acquit 
us:  your  Majesty  acquits  us:  and  we  are  satisfied."  "Tes,'' 
said  the  King ;  "  but  a  declaration  from  you  is  necessary  to  my 
service."  He  then  produced  a  copy  of  ihe  Prince's  manifesto. 
"  See,"  he  said,  "how  you  are  mentioned  here."  "  Sir,"  answered 
one  of  the  Bishops,  "  not  o;ie  person  in  Ave  hundred  believes 
this  manifesto  to  be  genuine."  "  No  I"  cried  the  King  fiercely ; 
"  then  those  five  hundred  would  bring  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
cut  my  throat"  "  God  forbid,"  said  the  prelates  in  concert 
But  the  King's  understanding,  never  very  clear,  was  now  quite 
bewildered.  One  of  his  peculiarities  was  that, .  whenever  his 
opinion  was  not  adopted,  he  fanded  that  his  veradty  was  ques- 
tioned. "  This  paper  not  genuine  1"  he  exclaimed,  turning  over 
the  leaves  with  his  hands.  "Am  I  not  worthy  to  be  believed! 
Is  my  word  not  to  be  taken  ?"  "  At  all  events,  sir,"  said  one  of 
the  Bishops,  "  this  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  matter.  It  lies  within 
the  sphere  of  the  civil  power.  Ood  has  entrusted  your  Majesty 
with  the  sword :  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  invade  your  functions." 
Then  the  Archbishop,  with  that  gentle  and  temperate  malice 
which  inflicts  the  deepest  wounds,  declared  that  be  must  be  ex- 
cused from  setting  his  hatid  to  any  political  document.     "  I  and 

*  London  Gazette,  Kov.  1&  1688 ;  Expedition  c^  iJM  Priooe  of  Onsoge, 
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my  brethren^  sir,"  be  said,  "have  already  smarted  sererelj  for 
meddling  with  affiurs  of  state ;  and  we  shall  be  yery  cautiotis 
how  we  do  so  agun.  We  onoe  subscribed  a  petition  d  the  most 
harmless' kind :  we  presented  it  in  the  most  respectful  mannar ; 
and  we  found  that  we  had  committed  a  high  offence.  We  were 
sai^d  from  ruin  only  by  the  meitaful  protection  of  God.  And, 
sir,  the  ground  then  taken  by  your  Majesty's  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor was  that,  out  of  Parliament,  we  were  private  men,  and  that 
it  was  criminal  presumption  in  private  men  to  meddle  with  poli- 
tics. They  attacked  us  so  fiercely  that  for  my  part  I  gave  my- 
self over  for  lost"  **  I  thank  you  for  that,  my  Lord  of  Canter- 
bury," said  the  King ;  **  I  should  have  hoped  that  you  woidd 
not  have  thought  yourself  lost  by  falling  into  my  hands."  Such 
a  speech  might  have  become  the  mouth  of  a  merciful  sovereign, 
but  it  came  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  prince  who  had  burned  a 
woman  alive  for  harbouring  one  of  his  flying  enemies,  from  a 
prince  round  whose  knees  his  own  nephew  had  clung  in  vain 
agonies  of  supplication.  The  Archbishop  was  not  to  be  so 
silenced.  He  resumed  his  story,  and  recounted  the  insults  which 
the  (Statures  of  the  court  had  (^ered  to  the  Church  of  England, 
among  which  some  ridicule  thrown  on  his  own  style  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place.  The  Eang  had  iK>thing  to  say  but  that  there 
was  no  use  in  repeating  old  grievances,  and  that  he  had  hoped 
that  these  things  had  been  quite  forgotten.  He,  who  never  for- 
got the  smallest  injury  that  he  had  suffered,  could  not  under- 
stand how  others  should  remember  for  a  few  weeks  the  most 
deadly  injuries  that  he  had  inflicted. 

At  length  the  conversation  came  back  to  the  point  from  which 
it  had  wandered.  The  King  insisted  on  having  from  the  Bishops 
a  paper  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the  Prince's  enterprise. 
They,  with  many  pro^ions  of  the  most  submissive  loyalty, 
pertinaciotlsly  refused.  The  Prince,  they  said,  asserted  that  he 
had  been  invited  by  temporal  as  well  as  by  spiritual  peers.  The 
imputation  was  common.  Why  should  not  the  purgation  be 
common  also  ?  ^  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  the  King. .  "  Some  of 
the  temporal  peers  have  been  with  you,  and  have  persuaded  you 
to  cross  me  in  this  matter."  The  Bishops  solemnly  averred  tiiat 
it  was  not  so.  But  it  would,  they  said,  seem  strange  that,  on  a 
question  involving  grave  political  and  military  considerations, 
the  temporal  peers  should  be  entirely  passed  over,  and  the  pre- 
lates alone  should  be  required  to  take  a  prominent  part.  "But 
this,"  said  James,  "is  my  method.  I  am  your  King.  It  is  for 
me  to  judge  what  is  bept    I  will  go  my  own  way;  and  I  eatl 
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-on  yon  to  aanst  me."  Tbe  BiehopB  aflsiued  him  tiiafe  thejr  woakL 
assist  him  in  their  proper  department,  as  Christian  ministers  with 
iheir  prayers,  and  as  peers  of  the  reahn  with  advioe  in  his  Par- 
liament James,  who  wanted  neither .  the  prayers  of  heretics 
nor  the  advioe  of  Parliaments,  was  bitterly  disappointed.  After 
a  long  altercation,  ^  I  have  done,"  he  said,  ^  I  will  urge  yon  no 
Cuither.  Since  you  will  not  help  me,  I  must  trust  to  myaelf  and 
my  own  arms."* 

The  Bishops  had  hardly  left  the  royal  presence,  when  a  cou- 
rier arrived  with  the  news  that  on  the  preceding  day  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  landed  in  Devonshire.  During  the  following 
week  London  was  violently  agitated.  On  Sunday,  the  eleventh 
of  November,  a  rumour  was  circulated  that  knives,  gridirons, 
and  caldrons,  intended  for  the  torturing  of  heretics,  were  cc»v- 
cealed  in  the  monastery  which  had  been  established  under  the 
King's  protection  at  ClerkenwelL  Great  multitudes  assembled 
round  the  building,  and  were  about  to  demolish  it,  when  a  mil- 
itary force  arrived.  The  crowd  was  dispersed,  and  several  of  the 
rioters  were  slain.  An  inquest  sate  on  the  bodies,  and  came  to 
a  decision  which  strongly  indicated  the  temper  of  the  pabhc 
mind.  The  jury  found  that  certain  loyal  and  well  disposed 
persons,  who  had  gone  to  put  down  the  meetings  of  traitors 
and  public  enemies  at  a  mass  house,  had  be^  wilfully  murder- 
ed by  the  soldiers ;  and  this  strange  verdict  was  «igned  by  all 
the  jurors.  The  eodesiastacs  at  Olerkenwell,  natundly  alarmed 
by  these  symptoms  of  popular  feelings  were  deraroua  to  place 
their  property  in  safety.  They  succeeded  in  removing  most  of 
their  furniture  before  any  repc^rt  of  their  intentions  got  abroad. 
But  at  length  the  suspicions  of  the  rabble  were  excited.  The 
two  last  carts  were  stopped  in  Holborn,  and  all  that  they  con- 
tained was  publicly  burned  in  the  middle  of  the  street  So 
great  was  the  alarm  among  the  Catholics  that  all  their  places  of 
worship  were  closed,  except  those  which  belonged  to  the  royal 
Camily  and  to  foreign  Ambassadors.! 

On  the  whole,  however,  things  as  yet  looked  not  unfavour- 
able for  James.  The  invaders  had  been  more  than  a  week  on 
English  ground.  Yet  no  man  of  note  had  joined  theuL  No 
rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  north  or  east  No  servant  <^ 
the  crown  appeared  to  have  betrayed  his  trust    The  royal  army 

*  Clarke's  lofe  of  James,  il  210.  Qrig.  Mem. ;  Spraf  s  NarratiTe;  Oit- 
ters,  Nov.  -^  1686. 
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*va8  assemUing  (wt  at  SaEsbuiy,  and,  tiioiigii  inferior  in  diMfr- 
pline  to  that  of  William,  was  superior  in  nnmben. 

The  Prince  was  undoubtedly  surprised  and  mortified  by  the 
elaokness  of  those  who  had  invited  him  to  England.  By  the 
oommoD  people  of  Devonshire,  indeed,  he  had  been  reoeived 
with  every  sign  of  good  will :  but  no  nobleman,  no  gentleman 
of  high  csonsideration,  had  yet  repaired  to  his  quarters.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  singular  fact  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
4»rcumstance  that  he  had  landed  m  a  part  of  the  island  where 
•he  had  not  been  expected.  His  friends  in  the  north  had  made 
their  arrangements  for  a  rising,  on  the  supposition  that  he  would 
be  among  them  with  an  army.  His  Mends  in  the  west  had 
made  no  arrangements  at  all,  and  were  naturally  disconcerted 
«t  finding  themselves  suddenly  called  upon  to  take  the  lead  in 
a  movement  so  important  and  perilous.  They  had  also  fresh 
m  their  recollection,  and  indeed  full  in  their  sight,  the  disastrous 
•consequences  of  rebellion,  gibbets,  heads,  numgled  quarters,  &anr 
ilies  still  in  deep  mourning  for  brave  su£Bdrers  who  had  loved 
their  country  weU  but  not  wisely.  After  a  warning  so  terrible 
«nd  so  recent,  some  hesitation  was  natural.  It  was  equally  natr 
tural,  however,  that  William,  who,  trusting  to  promises  from 
£i^lwd,  had  put  to  hazard  not  only  his  own  fisHne  and  fortunes, 
but  also  die  prosperity  and  independence  of  his  native  land, 
ahould  feel  deeply  mortified.  He  was,  indeed,  so  mdignantythat 
hie  talked  of  falling  back  to  Torbay,  reembarking  his  troops,  re- 
turning to  Holland,  and  leaving  those  *who  had  betrayed  him  to 
ibe  fstte  which  tb^  deserved.  At  length,  on  Monday,  the 
twelfth  of  November,  a  gentieman  named  Burrington,  who  re- 
sided in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Grediton,  joined  the  Prince's 
standard,  and  his  example  was  fdlowed  by  several  of  his  neigh* 
hours. 

Men  of  higher  consequence  had  already  set  out  fiK>m  dififerent 
parts  of  the  country  for  Exeter.  The  first  of  these  was  John 
Lord  Lovelace,  distinguished  by  his  taste,  by  his  ma^iificenoe, 
and  by  the  audacious  and  intemperate  vehemence  of  his  Whig- 
ff»m.  He  had  been  five  or  six  times  anrested  for  political  of- 
fences. The  last  crime  laid  to  his  charge  was,  that  he  had  con- 
temptuously denied  the  validiily  of  a  warrant,  signed  by  a 
Roman  Gatiiolic  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  had  been  broi^ht 
before  the  Privy  Council  and  strictiy  Examined,  but  to  littie 
purpose.  He  resolutely  refused  to  criminate  himself ;  and  the 
evidence  against  him  was  insufficient  He  was  dismissed ;  but, 
before  he  j«tiredy  Junes  exclaimed  in  great  heat,  **My  Lord, 
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Hub  is  not  tbe  &Bt  trick  that  you  haye  jdayed  me."  ^^Sir,'' 
answered  Eovelaoe,  with  Qodaunted  spirit,  f '  I  never  played  any 
trick  to  your  Majesty,  or  to  any  other  person.  Whoever  has 
accused  me  to  your  Majesty  of  playing  tricks  is  a  liar."  Love- 
lace  had  subsequently  been  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  those 
who  planned  the  Revolution.*^  His  mansion,  built  by  his  ant- 
cestors  out  of  tJie  spoils  of  Spanish  galleons  from  the  Indies, 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  a  house  of  Our  Lady  in  that  beautiM  val- 
ley through  which  the  Thames,  not  yet  defiled  by  the  precincts 
of  a  great  capital,  nor  rising  and  &lUng  with  the  flow  and  ebb 
of  the  sea,  rolls  under  woods  of  beech  round  the  gentle  hills  of 
Berkshire.  Beneath  the  stately  saloon,  adorned  by  Italian  pen- 
cils, was  a  subterraneous  vaidt,  in  which  the  bones  of  and^it 
monks  had  sometimes  been  found.  In  this  dark  chamber  soma 
zealous  and  daring  opponents  of  the  government  had  held 
many  midnight  conferences  during  that  anxious  time  when  Eng^ 
land  was  impatiently  expecting  the  Protestant  wind.f  The  sea- 
son for  action  had  now  arrived.  Lovelace,  with  seventy  follow- 
ers, well  armed  and  mounted,  quitted  his  dwelling,  and  directed 
bis  course  westward.  He  reached  Gloucestershire  without  diffi- 
culty. But  Beaufort,  who  governed  tiiat  county,  was  exertbg 
all  his  great  authority  and  influence  in  support  of  the  crown. 
The  no^tia  had  been  called  out  A  strong  party  had  been 
posted  at  Cirencester.  When  Jjovelace  arrived  there  he  was 
informed  that  he  could  not  be  suffered  to  pass.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  either  to  relinquish  his  undertaking  or  to  ^ghb  hia 
way  through.  He  resolved  to  force  a  passage ;  and  his  firienda 
and  tenants  stood  gallantly  by  him.  A  sharp  conflict  took  place. 
The  militia  lost  an  officer  and  six  or  seven  men;  but  at  length 
the  followers  of  Lovelace  were  overpowered :  he  was  made  a 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  Gloucester  Ca8tle.J 

Others  were  more  fortunate.  On  the  day  on  wluch  the  skir- 
mish took  place  at  Cirencester,  Richard  Savage,  Lord  Colches- 
ter, son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  Rivers,  and  fadier,  by  a  lawless 
amour,  of  that  unhappy  poet  whose .  misdeeds  and  misfortunes 
form  one  of  the  darkest  portions  of  literary  h^tory,  came  with 
between  sixty  and^  seventy  horse  to  Exeter.  With  him  arrived 
the  bold  and  turbulent  Thomas  Wharton.  A  few  hours  later 
eame  Edward  Russell,  son  of  the  Eari  of  Bedkfrd,  and  brother 

*  Johnstone,  7eb.  27. 1688 ;  Citters  of  the  same  date. 
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ftf  the  Tirtuous  nobleman  whose  blood  had  been  shed  on  the 
scaffold.  Another  arrival  still  more  important  was  speedily  an- 
nounced. Colchester,  Wharton,  and  Russell  belonged  to  that 
party  which  had  been  constantly  opposed  to  the  court  James 
jSertie,  Earl  of  Abingdon,  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  regarded 
as  a  supporter  of  arbitrary  goyemment  He  had  been  true  to 
James  m  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  He  had,  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,  acted  with  vigour  and  severily  against 
the  adherents  of  Monmouth,  and  had  lighted  bonfires  to  cele* 
brate  the  defeat  of  Aigyle.  But  dread  of  Popery  had  driven 
him  into  opposition  and  rebeltion.  He  was  the  first  peer  of  the 
realm  who  made  Ins  appearance  at  the  quarters  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.* 

But  the  King  had  less  to  fear  from  those  who  openly  arrayed 
thetnselves  against  his  suthorily,  than  from  the  dark  oonsphacy 
which  had  spread  its  ramificaticHis  through  his  army  and  h& 
fitmily.  Of  ^t  conspiracy  Churchill,  unrivalled  in  sagadty  and 
address,  endowed  b^  nature  vrith  a  certain  cool  intrepidity  which 
never  &iled  him'  either  in  fighting  or  lying,  high  in  miUtary 
rank,  and  high  in-the  Celvout  of  the  Princess  Anne,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  soul.  It  was  not  yet  time  for  him  to  strike  the 
decisive  blow.  But  even  thus  early  he  inflicted,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  subordinate  agent,  a  wound,  serious  if  not  deadly^ 
on  the  royal  cause. 

Edward  Viscount  Combury,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clareii- 
don,  was  a  young  man  of  slender  abilities,  loose  principles,  and 
violent  temper.  He  had  been  early  taught  to  consider  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  Princess  Anne  as  the  groundwork  of  his  fortunes, 
and  had  been  exhorted  to  pay  her  assiduous  court  It  had  never 
occurred  to  his  father  that  the  hereditary  loyalty  of  the  Hydes 
could  run  any  risk  of  contamination  in  the  household  of  the 
King's  &vourite  daughter :  but  in  that  household  the  Churchills 
held  absolute  sway ;  and  Combury  became  their  tooL  He  com- 
manded one  of  the  regiments  of  dragoons  which  had  been  sent 
westward.  Such  dispositions  had  been  made  that,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  November,  he  was,  during  a  few  hours,  the  senior  offi- 
cer at  Salisbury,  and  all  the  troops  assembled  there  were  subject 
to  his  authority.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  at  such  a  cnsis, 
the  army  on  which  everything  depended  should  have  been  left, 
even  for  a  moment,  under  the  command  of  a  young  Colonel 
who  had  neither  abilities  nor  experience.    There  can  be  little 

•  Burnet,  1 190, ;  life  of  William,  170S. 
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doabt  tbsfc  80  staiiffe  an  arraogemeiit  was  the  rasnlft  of  deep 
design,  and  as  Mttle  doubt  to  what  head  and  to  what  heart  tiie 
design  is  to  be  imputed. 

Saddenlj  three  of  the  regiments  of  esraliy  wfai^  had  assem- 
bled at  Satisbnry  were  ord^^  to  maioh  westward.  Goinbuij 
put  himself  at  their  head,  and  conducted  them  first  to  Blandfoid 
and  thence  to  Dorchester.  From  Dorchester,  after  a  halt  of  aa 
hottr  or  two,  they  set  out  for  Axminst^.  Seme  of  tiie  officers 
began  to  be  uneasy,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of  these 
ilrange  movements.  Oombury  replied  that  he  bad  mstrudions 
to  wSkB  a  night  i^tack  on^some  troops  which  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange had  posted  at  Honiton. '  But  suspicion  ¥ras  awake.  Seardi- 
ing  questions  were  put,  and  were  evasively  answered.  At  last 
Oombury  was  pressed  to  produce  his  orders.  He  perceived,  not 
only  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  carry  over  all  the 
three  regiments,  as  he  had  hoped,  but  that  he  was  himself  in  a 
tituation  of  considerable  periL .  He  accordingly  stole  away  with 
a  few  foUowwB  to  the  Dutdi  quarters.  Most  of  his  troops  t^ 
turned  to  Sa&bury :  but  some  who  had  been  detached  fvom  the 
main  body,  and  who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  their 
oommander,  proceeded  to  Honiton^  There  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  large  force  which  was  fully  prepared  to 
receive  liiem.  Resistance  was. impossible.  Their  leader  pressed 
them  to  take  service  under  William.  '  A  gratuity  of  a  month's 
pay  was  offered  to  them,  and  was  by  most  of  them  accepted.* 

The»news  of  these  events  reached  London  on  the  Bfteenth. 
James  had  been  on  the  morning  of  that  day  in  high  good  hu« 
mour.  Bishop  Lam^lugh  had  just  presented  himself  at  court 
on  his  arrival  from  Ibseter,  and  had  been  most  gradously  re* 
eeived.  '^My  Lord,'*  said  the  King,  **you  are  a  genuine  old 
Cavalier."  The  archbishopric  of  York,  which  had  now  been 
vacant  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  was  immediately  be- 
stowed on  Lamphigh  as  the  reward  of  loyalty.  That  afternoon^ 
just  as  the  King  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  arrived  an  express 
with  the  tidings  of  Oombuiy's  defection.  James  turned  away 
from  his  untasted  meal,  swaUowed  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  retired  to  his  closet  He  afterwards  learned  that, 
as  he  was  rising  from  table,  several  of  the  Lords  in  whom  he 
reposed  the  greatest  confidence  were  shaking  hands  and  congrai* 
ulating  each  other  in  the  ac^ining  gallery.    When  the  news 

•  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii  216. ;  Orig.  Mem. ;  Burnet^  i.  t90. ;  Olar- 
endon's  Diary,  Nov.  i{k  1688;  Londoa  Gwietts,  Nev.  IT 
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was  carried  to  the  Queen's  apartments  she  and  her  ladies  broke 
out  into  tears  and  lond  cries  of  soirow.* 

The  blow  was  indeed  a  heavy  one.  It  was  trae  that  the  direct 
loss  to  the  crown  and  the  direct  gain  to  the  invaders  hardly 
amounted  to  two  hundred  men  and  as  many  horses.  But  where 
could  the  King  henceforth  expect  to  find  those  sentiments  in 
which  consists  the  strength  of  states  and  of  armies  ?  Combury 
was  the  heir  of  a  house  conspicuous  for  its  attachment  to  mon- 
ardiy.  His  &ther  Clarendon,  his  uncle  Rochester,  were  men 
whose  loyalty  was  supposed  to  be  proof  to  fdl  temptation.  What 
must  be  the  strength  of  that  feeling  against  which  the  most 
deeply^  rooted  hereditary  prejudices  were  of  no  avail,  of  that  feel« 
i&g  which  could  reconcile  a  young  officer  of  high  birth  to  deser- 
Uoa,  aggravated  by  breach  of  trust  and  by  gross  folsehood  t 
That  Combury  was  not  a  man  of  brilliant  parts  or  enterprising 
temper  made  the  event  more  alarming.  It  was  impossible  to 
doubt  that  he  had  in  some  quarter  a  powerful  and  artful 
prompter.  Who  that  prompter  was  soon  became  evident  In 
the  meantime  no  man  m  the  royal  c^mp  could  feel  assured  that 
he  was  not  st^rrounded  by  traitors.  Political  rank,  military  rank, 
the  honour  of  a  nobleman,  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  the  strongest 
professions,  the  purest  Cavalier  blood,  could  no  longer  afford  se- 
curity. Every  man  mighty  reasonably  doubt  whetiiw  every 
ord^  which  he  received' mm  his  superior  was  not  meant  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  enemy.  That  prompt  obedience  vrith- 
out  which  as  army  is  merely  a  rabble  was  necessarily  at  an  end. 
What  discipline  could  there  be  among  soldiers  who  had  iust 
been  saved  from  a  snare  by  refusing  tofolbw  their  commanding 
officer  on  a  secret  ^cpedition,  and  by  insisting  on  a  sight  of  hia 
orders  ? 

Combmy  was  soon  kept  in  oonnt^ia&ce  by  a  crowd  of  de 
serters  superior  to  him  in  rank  and  eapadty :  but  during  a  few 
days  he  stood  alone  in^  his  shame,  and  was  bitterly  reviled  by 
many  who  afterwards  imitated  his  example  and  envied  his  dis- 
honourable precedence.  Among  these  was  his  own  father.  The 
first  outbreak  of  Clarendon's  rage  and  sorrow  was  highly  pa- 
thetic. "  Oh  God !"  he  ejaculat^,  "  that  a  son  of  mine  should 
be  a  rebel !"  A  fortnight  later  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
rebel  himself.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  pronounce  him  a  mere 
hypocrite.     In  revolutions  men  live  fest^  the  experience  of  years 

*  Olarke'8  life  of  Jamoi,  il  218;  Glarendoo'B  Diary,  Kor.  16. 1488 ; 
QitterB,  Nov.  ff 
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k  crowded  into  honn :  old  habits  of  thought  and  action  ara 
violently  broken ;  novelties,  which  at  first  sight  inspire  dread 
and  disgust,  become  in  a  few  days  £uniliar,  endurable,  attractive. 
Many  men  of  fax  purer  virtue  and  higher  spirit  than  Clarendon 
were  prepared,  before  that  memorable  yeiur  ended,  to  do  what 
they  .would  have  pronounced  wicked  and  in£unous  when  it 


unhappy  father  conoposed  himself  as  well  as  he  coukl, 

and  sent  to  ask  a  private  audience  of  the  King.  It  was  granted. 
James  said,  with  more  than  his  usual  graciousness,  that  he  firom 
his  heart  pitied  Combury's  relations,  and  should  not  hold  them 
at  all  accountable  for  tiie  crime  of  their  imworthy  kinsman. 
Clarendon  went  home,  scarcely  daring  to  look  his  friends  in  the 
fiice.  Soon,  however,  he  learned  with  surprise  that  the  act, 
which  had,  as  he  at  fiist  thought,  for  ever  dishonoured  lus  iGunily, 
was  applauded  by  some  persons  of  high  station.  His  niece,  the 
Princess  of  Denmark,  asked  him  why  he  shut  himself  up.  He 
anlBwered  that  he  .had  been  overwhelmed  with  confusion  by  his 
son's  villany,  Anne  seemed  not  at  all  to  understand  this  ^ling. 
^^  People,"  die  said,  ^are  very  uneasy  about  Popery.  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  army  will  do  the  same."  * 

And  now  the  King,  greatly  disturbed,  called  together  the 
prindpal  officers  w)io  were  still  in  London.  Churchill,  who  was 
about  this  time  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General, 
made  his  appearance  with  that  bland  serenity  which  neither 
peril  nor  in&my  could  ever  disturb.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton,  whose  audacity  and  activity 
made  him  conspicuous  among  the  natural  children  of  Charles 
the  Second.  GrafU>n  was  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards.  He  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  completely  under 
Churchill's  influence,  and  was  prepared  to  desert  the  royal 
standard  as  soonr  as  the  favourable  moment  should  arrive.  Two 
other  traitors  were  in  the  circle,  Kirke  and  Trelawney,  who  com- 
manded those  two  fierce  and  lawless  bands  then  ^own  as  the 
Tangier  re^ments.  Both  of  them  had,  like  the  other  Protestant 
officers  of  the  army,  long  seen  with  extreme  displeasure  the  par- 
tiality which  the  King  had  shown  to  members  of  his  own 
Church ;  and  Trelawney  remembered  with  bitter  resentment  the 
persecution  of  his  brother  the  Bishop  of  Bristol.  James  address- 
ed the  assembly  in  terms  worthy  of  a  better  man  and  of  a  bettei 
cause.    It  might  be,  he  said,  that  some  of  the  officers  had  con- 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  16, 16, 11.  20.  168a. 
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fldentious  scruples  about  fighting  for  him.  If  so  he  was  williog 
to  receive  back  their  commissions.  But  he  adjured  theni  as 
gentlemen  and  soldiers  not  to  imitate  the  shameful  example  of 
Combury.  All  seemed  moved;  and  none  more  than  Churchill. 
He  was  the  first  to  vow  with  well  feigned  enthusiasm  that  he 
would  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  the  s«*vice  of  his  gra- 
cious master:  Grafton  was  load  and  forward  in  similar  protes- 
tations ;  and  the  example  was  followed  by  Eirke  and  Trelawney.* 

Deceived  by  these  professions,  the  King  prepared  to  set  out 
for  Salisbury.  Bdbre  his  departure  he  was  informed  that  a 
considerable  number  of  peers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  desired  to 
be  admitted  to  an  au<fienc6.  They  came,  with  Sancroft  at  their 
head,  to  present  a  petition,  praying  that  a  free  and  legal  Parlia- 
ment might  be  called,  and  that  a  negotiation  might  be  opened 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  history  of  this  petition  is  curious.  The  thought  seems  to 
have  occurred  at  once  to  two  great  chtefe  of  parties  who  had 
long  been  rivals  and  enemies,  Rochester  and  Halifax.  They 
both,  independently  of  one  another,  consulted  the  Bishops.  The 
Bishops  warmly  approved  of  the  suggestion.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed that  a  general  meeting  of  peers  should  be  called  to  deHbe- 
rate  on  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  King.  It  was  term  time ; 
and  in  term  time  men  of  rank  and  fashion  men  lounged  every  day 
in  Westminster  Hall  as  they  now  lounge  in  the  clubs  of  PaU 
Mall  and  8aint  Jameses  Street.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than 
for  the  Lords  who  assembled  there  to  step  aside  into  some  adjoin- 
ing room  and  to  hold  a  consultation.'  But  unexpected  difficulties 
arose.  Halifax  became  first  cold  and  then  adverse.  It  was  his 
nature  to  discover  objectiions  to  everything ;  and  on  this  occasion 
has  sagacity  was  quickened  by  rivalry.  The  sdiieme,  which  he 
had  approved  while  he  regarded  it  as  his  own,  began  to  displease 
him  as  soon  as  he  found  that  i^was  also  the  scheme  of  Rochester, 
by  whom  he  had  been  long  thwarted  and  at  length  supplanted, 
and  whom  he  disliked  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  easy  nature  to 
dislike  anybo^.  Nottingham  was  at  that  time  much  under  the 
influence  of  Hali&x.  They  both  declared  that  they  would  not 
join  in  the  address  if  Rochester  signed  it.  Clarendon  expostu- 
lated in  vain.  "I  mean  no  disrespect,"  said  Hali&x,  "to  my 
Lord  Rochester :  but  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission :  the  proceedings  of  that  court  must  soon  be  the 
sal:ject  of  a  very  serious  inquiiy ;  and  it  is  not  fit  that  one  who 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  219.  Orig.  Mem. 
VOL.  II. — R 
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has  Bftte  there  should  take  any  part  in  oar  prooeedioin."  Not- 
tingham, with  strong  ezpreBsioos  of  personal  esteem  forKochester, 
avowed  the  same  opinion.  The  authority  of  the  two  dissentieoi 
Lords  prevented  several  other  noblemen  from  suhscrihing  the 
address ;  but  the  Hjdes  and  the  Bishops  persisted.  Nineteen 
signatures  were  procured ;  and  the  petitioners  waited  in  a  bodjr 
on  the  King.* 

He  received  their  address  ungraciouslj.  He  a^vred  them, 
indeed,  that  he  passionately  desired  the  meeting  of  a  free  Par- 
liament ;  and  he  promised  them,  on  the  faith  of  a  KiiLg,  that  h» 
would  call  one  as  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  have  lei^ 
the  island  "But  how,^  said  he,  "can  a'Pariiament  be  free 
when  an  enemy  is  in  the  kingdom,  and  can  return  near  a  hun- 
dred  votes?"  To  the  prelates  he  spoke  with  peculiar  acrimony* 
"  I  could  not,"  he  said,  "  prevail  on  you  the  otW  day  to  declare 
against  this  invasion:  but  you  are  ready  enough  to  declare 
against  me.  Then  you  jrould  not  meddle  with  politios.  Too 
have  no  scruple  about  meddling  now.  You  have  excited  this 
reb^lious  temper  among  your  flocks,  and  now  you  foment  iU 
You  would  be  better  employed  in  teaching  them  how  to  obey 
than  in  teaching  me  how  to  goVem."  He  was  much  incensed 
against  his  nephew  GrafUw,  whose  signature  stood  next  to  that 
of  Sancrofl,  and  said  to  the  young  man,  with  great  asperity^ 
"  You  know  nothing  about  religion ;  you  eare  nothing  about  it  ^ 
and  yet,  forsooth,  you  must  pretend  to  have  a  conscience  "  "  li 
is  true,  sir,"  answered  Grafton,  with  impudent  frankn^  "  that 
I  have  very  little  o(H)acienoe :  but  I  belong  to  a  part(^  which  ha» 
a  great  deal."  f  • 

Bitter  as  was  the  Kind's  language  to  the  petitioners,  it  waa^ 
frir  less  bitter  than  that  which  he  h^d  after  t^ey  had  withdrawn;. 
He  had  done,  he  said,  far  too  much  already  in  the  hope  of  satis- 
fying an  undutiful  and  ungratefrd  people.  Be  had  alwavs  hated 
the  thought  of  concession :  but  he  had  suffered  hamself  to  be 
talked  over ;  and  now  he,  like  his  father  before  him,  had  fiDUud 
that  concession  cmly  made  subjects  more  encroeching;  He  would 
yield  nothing  notore,  not  an  atom,  and,  after  his  ibsUon,  he  vehe- 
mently repeated  many  times,  "  Not  an  atom  "    Not  only  would 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  from  Nov.  8.  to  Nov.  IT.  1688. 

f  plarke's  Life  of  James,  n.  212,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Ciarendoa*8  Diary^ 
Nov.  11  1S88;  Ohtort,  N<y7.-ff.;  Baroet»  i  791.;  Some  RefieotkvDS 
upon  the  most  Humble  FetitiQa  to  the  King's  most  EtcelLeiit  Majest^^* 
1688;  Modest  Yiadication  of  the  Petition;  Fint  CoUeetion  of  Pap«i» 
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be  nud^e  do  ovcartnres  to  the  invad^  but  ke  would  fee^ve  i 
If  the  Dutch  tent  flags  of  truoe,  the  fix&t  iiiesMnger  tfhoukL  be 
ciismissed  without  an  aoBwer ;  the  seoond  should  be  hluiged.* 
In  such  a  mood  James  set  out  for  Salisbuiy .  His  last  M  befoit 
his  departure  was  to  s^point  a  Council  of  five  Lords  to  Tcqpvesiol 
him  in  London  during  his  absence.  Of  the  five,  two  were  Pi^ 
pists,  and  by  law  ipoapaUe  of  office.  Joined  with  them  wm 
Jeffireysi  a  Protestant  indeed,  but  more  detested  by  the  natieb 
than  any  Papist.  To  the  (^er  two  membeA  of  this  boanl^ 
Preston  and  Godolphin,  no  serious  objeetion  could  be  Blades 
On  the  day  on  whicn  the  Eji^  left  London  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  sent  to  Portsmouth.  That  fortress  was  strongly  garrisoiied^ 
and  was  under  the  govemxnent  of  Berwick  The  fleet  cotn- 
manded  by  Dartmouth  lay  close  at  hand :  and  it  was  stqjpOsed 
that,  if  things  went  ill^  the  royal  infant  would,  without  diffieult^^ 
be  conveyed  from  Portsmouth  to  Fmnee.f 

On  the  nineteenth  James  reached  Salisbory,  and  took  yHfk  his 
quarters  in  the  episcopal  palaoe%  Evil  news  was  now  fiist  ]pdaf^ 
ing  in  upon  him  from  all  sides.  The  westn-n  counties  had  at 
length  risen.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  Oombury's  desertioa  wa» 
known,  many  wealthy  landowners  took  heart  and  hastened  to 
Exeter*  Among  them  was  Sir  William  Portman  of  Bryanslefne^ 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Sir  Fraaci^  Wurm 
of  Hestercombe^  whose  interest  was  great  in  Somersetshi#e.| 
But  the  most  important  of  the  new  comers  was  Seymour^  who 
had  recently  inherited  a  baronetey  which  added  little  to  y* 
dignity,  and  who,  m  birth,  in  political  influence,  and  in  p^liamen- 
taxy  abilities,  was  beyond  comparison  the  fovsmest  among  the 
Tory  genUemen  of  England.  At  Us  first  {audience  he  is  stud  to 
have  exhibited  his  characteristic  pride  in  a  way  which  surprised 
and  amused  the  Princei  ^  I  diink.  Sir  Edward,^  laid  WiUiam^ 
meaning  to  be  veiy  civil,  ^  that  you  are  of  the  family  of  tiie 
Duke  of  Somerset."  **"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Sir  Edwaid,  wher 
never  forgot  that  he  was  Uie  head  of  the  elder  branch  of  tibhSr 
Seymours,  *^the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  of  my  family ."§ 

The  quarters  of  William  now  beg«n  to  present  the  appeanwiee 
of  a  court    More  than  sixty  men  of  rcmk  and  fortune  wefe 

^  Adda,  l^oY.  a.  1686.        f  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  220,  221«      . 

iSfldiard's  History  df  tiie  Revolutaon. 
I8etttieur%  fc^eplt  to  Wflfism  is  related  hr  mkay  writers.    It  iliudr 
resembles  a  story  which  is  t^Ld  of  the  KaDnques  fiunily.    They,  it  is 
said^  took  for  their  device  the  words,  "Ifes  no  deaoeadsiae^' 4s  Iss 
BSeyefi,  fiifto  I6s  Beyes  dedciendeA  de  nos.'^-^Carpehtariana. 
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lod^^ed  at  Exeter ;  and  the  dail  j  display  of  rich  Eyeries,  and  of 
ooaohes  drawn  hj  six  horses,  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  gave  to 
that  qniet  prednct  something  of  the  splendour  and  gaiety  of 
Whitehall  The  common  people  were  eager  to  take  arms ;  and 
it  would  have  heen  easy  to  form  many  battalions  of  in&ntry. 
But  Schomberg,  who  thought  little  of  soldiers  fresh  from  the 
plough,  maintained  that,  if  the  expedition  could  not  succeed 
without  such  help,  it  would  not  succeed  at  all :  and  William, 
who  had  as  much  professional  ^ling  as  Schomberg,  concurred 
in  this  opinion.  Commissions  therefore  lor  raising  new  regimehts 
weie  very  sparingly  given ;  and  none  but  picked  recruits  were 
enlisted. 

It  was  now  thought  desirable  that  the  Prince  should  give 
a  public  reception  to  the  whole  body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  had  assembled  at  Exeter.  He  addressed  them  in  a  short 
but  dignified  and  well  considered  speech.  He  was  not,  he  said, 
acquainted  with  the  faces  of  all  whom  he  saw.  But  he  had  a  list 
of  their  names,  and  knew  how  high  they  stood  in  the  estimatioii 
of  their  country.  He  gently  chid  their  tardiness,  but  expressed 
a  confident  hope  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  save  the  kingdcmi. 
'^  Therefinre,'^  he  said,  ^  gentlemen,  friends,  and  fellow  Protestants, 
we  bid  you  and  all  your  fi>llowers  most  heartily  welcome  to  our 
court  and  camp."* 

Se3rmour,  a  keen  politician,  long  accustomed  to  the  tactics  of 
fiu^on,  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  party  which  had  begun  to 
rally  round  the  Prince  stood  in  need  of  organization.  It  was  b» 
yet,  he  said,  a  mere  rope  of  sand :  no  common  object  had  been 
publicly  and  formally  avowed :  nobody  was  pledged  to  anything. 
As  soon  as  the  assembly  at  the  Deanery  broke  up,  he  sent  for 
Burnet,  and  suggested  that  an  association  should  be  formed,  and 
that  all  the  English  adherents  of  the  Prince  should  put  their 
hands  to  an  instrument  binding  them  to  be  true  to  their  leader 
and  to  each  other.  Burnet  carried  the  suggestion  to  the  Prince 
and  to  Shrewsbury,  by  both  of  whom  it  was  approved.  A 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Cathedral.  A  short  paper  drawn  up  by 
Burnet  was  produced,  approved,  and  eagerly  signed.  The 
subscribers  engaged  to  pursue  in  concert  the  objects  set  forth  in 
the  Prince's  d^aration ;  to  stand  by  him  and  by  each  other ;  to 
take  signal  vengeance  on  all  who  should  make  any  attempt  on 
his  person;  and,  even  if  such  an  attempt  should  unhappily 

t«  I^ifftii  OoUeeticn  of  Papers,  168S;  Iietter  from  Bkoa*,  Burnet^  L 
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sucoeed,  to  persist  in  their  undertaking  till  the  liberties  and  the 
religion  of  ^e  nation  should  be  effectually  secured.* 

About  the  same  time  a  messenger  arrived  at  Exeter  from  the 
Earl  of  Bath,  who  commanded  at  Plymouth.  BaUi  declared 
that  he  placed  himself^  his  troops,  and  Uie  fortress  whidi  he 
governed  at  the  Prince's  disposal.  The  invaders  therefore  had 
now  not  a  single  enemy  in  their  rear.f 

While  the  West  was  thus  rising  to  confront  the  King,  the 
North  was  all  in  a  flame  behind  him.  On  the  sixteenUi  Delamere 
took  arms  in  Cheshire.  He  convoked  his  tenants,  called  upon 
them  to  stand  by  him,  promised  that,  if  they  fell  in  the  cause, 
their  leases  should  be  renewed  to  their  children,  and  exhorted 
every  one  who  had  a  good  horse  either  to  take  the  field  or  to 
provide  a  substitute.];  He  appeared  at  Manchester  with  ^y 
men  armed  and  mounted,  and  his  force  had  trebled  before  he 
reached  Boaden  Downs. 

The  neighbouring  counties  were  violently  agitated.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  Danby  should  seize  York,  and  that  Dev- 
onshire should  appear  at  Nottingham.  At  Nottingham  no  resist- 
ance was  anticipated.  But  at  York  there  was  a  small  gar^ 
rison  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Reresby.  Danby  acted 
with  rare  dexterity.  A  meeting  of  the  gentry  and  freeholders  of 
Yorkshire  had  been  summoned  for  the  twenty-second  of  Novem- 
ber to  address  the  King  on  the  state  of  affairs.  AH  the  Deputy 
Lieutenants  of  Qie  three  Ridings,  several  noblemen,  and  a 
multitude  of  opulent  esquires  and  substantial  yeomen  had  been 
attracted  to  the  provindal  capital.  Four  troops  of  militia  had 
been  drawn  out  under  arms  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  The 
Common  Hall  was  crowded  with  freeholders,  and  the  discussion 
had  b^un,  when  a  cry  was  suddenly  raised  that  the  Papists 
were  up,  and  were  slaying  the  Protestants.  The  Papists  of 
Yorii  were  much  more  likely  to  be  employed  in  seeking  for 
hiding  places  than  in  attacking  enemies  wno  outnumbered  them 
in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  to  one.  But  at  that  time  no 
story  of  Popish  atrocity  could  be  so  wild,  and  marvellous  as  not 
to  find  ready  belief.  The  meeting  separated  in  dismay.  The 
whole  city  was  in  confusion.  At  this  moment  Danb^  at  the 
head  of  about  a  hundred  horsemen  rode  up  to  the  militia,  and 

*  Burnet,  I  792. ;  History  of  the  Desertion;  Second  Collection  of 
Papers,  1688. 
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nlstd  ih%  erf  **lSo  Poperf  I  A  free  Parliament!  The  Prot- 
estant religion  P  The  mihUa  echoed  the  shont  The  garrison 
was  insianti J  surprised  and  disarmed.  The  governor  was  pUiced 
under  arrest  The  gates  were  closed.  Sentinels  were  posted 
everywhere.  The  populace  was  sufl^red  to  pull  down  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel ;  but  no  other  harm  appears  to  have  been  done. 
On  the  following  morning  the  Guildhall  was  crowded  wiUi  the 
first  gentlemen  of  Uie  shwe,  and  with  the  prindpal  magbtrates 
ef  the  citj.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  placed  in  the  chahr.  Danbj 
proposed  a  Declaration  setting  forth  the  reasons  which  had 
mduoed  the  friends  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  Protestant 
religion  to  rise  in  arms.  This  Declaration  was  eagerlj  adopted, 
and  received  in  a  few  hours  the  signatures  of  six  peers,  of  five 
baronets,  of  six  knights,  and  of  many  gentlemen  of  high  con- 
sideration.* 

Devonshire  meantime,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  (Kends 
and  dependente,  quitted  the  palace  which  he  was  rearhig  at 
Ohatsworth,  and  appeared  in  arms  at  Deri>y.  There  he  formally 
delivered  to  the  municipal  authorities  a  paper  setting  hrih  the 
reasons  which  had  moved  him  to  this  enterprise.  Be  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Nottingham,  which  soon  became  the  head  quarters  of 
the  Northern  insurrection.  Here  a  proclamation  was  put  ibrtk 
couched  in  bold  and  severe  terms.  The  name  of  rebellion,  it  was 
said,  was  a  bugbear  which  could  fHghten  no  reasonable  man. 
Was  it  rebellion  to  defend  those  laws  and  that  religion  which 
every  King  of  England  lx>und  himself  by  oath  to  roahitain  f 
How  that  oath  had  lately  been  observed  was  a  question  on  which, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  a  free  I^liament  would  soon  pronounce. 
In  the  meantime,  the  insurgents  declared  that  they  held  it  to  be 
not  rebellion,  but  legitimate  self  defence,  to  resist  a  tyrant  who 
knew  no  kw  but  his  own  will.  The  Northern  rising  became 
e?ery  day  more  femridable.  Four  powerful  and  wealthy  Saris, 
Manchester,  Stamixpd,  Rutland,  and  Chesterfield,  repaired  to 
Nottingham,  and  were  joined  there  by  Lord  Cholmondley  and 
by  Lo^  Grey  de  Rntiiyn.f 

All  thia  time  the  hostile  armies  in  the  south  were  approaolung 
each  other.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  learned  that  the 
King  had  arrived  at  Salisbury,  thought  it  time  to  leave  Exeter. 
He  placed  that  city  and  the  surrounding  country  under  the  gov- 

*  BsNsby^  MmMirs ;  CHarke's  life  of  J«inea»  il  281.  Qrig.  Mem.  ^ 
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isrBiii«iit  of  Sir  Edward  Seymoar,  and  Mt  out  on  Wedtiesdaj  the 
twenty-first  of  November,  escorted  by  many  of  the  most  conside- 
rable gentlemen  of  the  western  counties,  for  Axminster,  where 
he  remained  several  days. 

The  King  was  eager  to  fight;  and  it  was  obviously  his  interest 
CO  do  so.  Every  hour  took  away  something  from  his  own  strength^ 
and  added  something  to  the  strength  of  his  enemies.  It  was 
most  important,  too,  that  his  troops  should  be  blooded.  A  great 
battle,  however  it  might  terminate,  could  not  but  injure  the 
Prince's  popularity.  All  this  William  perfectly  understood^  and 
determined  to  avoid  an  action  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  said 
that,  when  Schomberg  was  told  that  me  enemy  were  advandng 
and  were  determined  to  fight,  he  answered,  with  the  composure 
of  a  tactician  confident  in  his  sMH,  "That  will  be  just  as  we  may 
choose."  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  prevent  all  skirmishing 
between  the  advanced  guards  of  the  armies.  Williain  was  de- 
sirous that  in  such  skirmishing  nothing  might  happen  which 
«ou1d  wound  the  pride  or  rouse  the  Vindictive  feelings  of  tlie 
nation  which  he  meant  to  deliver.  He  therefore,  with  admirable 
prudence,  placed  his  Britkh  regiments  in  the  situations  where 
there  was,  most  risk  of  collision.  The  outposts  of  the  royal  army 
were  Irish.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  the  little  combats  of 
this  short  campaign,  the  invaders  had  on  their  side  the  hearty 
sympathy  of  all  l^glishmen. 

The  first  of  these  encounters  took  place  at  Wincanton.  Mao- 
k&fs  regiment,  composed  of  British  soldiers,  lay  near  a  body  of 
the  King's  Irish  troops,  commanded  by  their  countryman,  the 
gallant  Sarsfield.  Mackay  sent  out  a  small  party  under  a  lieu- 
tenant named  Campbell,  to  procure  horses  for  the  baggage. 
Campbell  found  what  he  wanted  at  Wincanton,  and  was  just 
leaving  that  town  on  his  return,  when  a  strong  detachment  of 
Sarsfield's  troops  approached.  The  Irish  were  four  to  one :  but 
Campbell  resolved  to  fight  it  out  to  the  la^t.  With  a  handful 
of  resolute  men  he  took  his  stand  in  the  road.  The  rest  of  his 
soldiers  lined  the  hedges  which  overhung  the  highway  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left.  The  enemy  came  up.  "  Stand,"  cried 
Campbell:  "for  whom  are  you?"  "I  am  for  King  James," 
answered  the  leader  of  the  other  party.  "  And  I  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange,"  cried  Campbell.  "  We  will  prince  you,"  answered 
the  Irishman  with  a  curse.  ^^  fire !"  exclaimed  Campbell ;  an4 
a  sharp  fire  was  instantly  poured  in  from  both  the  he(^es.  The 
King's  troops  received  three  well  aimed  volleys  before  they  could 
make  any  return.    At  length  they  succeeded  in  carrying  one  of 
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the  hedgei ;  and  would  have  oyeipowered  the  Httle  band  which 
was  opposed  to  them,  had  not  the  country  people^  who  mortally 
bated  the  Irish,  ^ven  a  false  alarm  that  more  of  the  Prinoe's 
troops  were  coming  up.  Sarsfield  recalled  his  men  and  fell  back, 
and  Campbell  prc^eeded  on  his  mareh  unmolested  with  the  bag- 
gage hones.  This  affiur,  creditable  undoubtedly  to  the  yalour 
and  disdpline  of  the  Prince's  army,  was  magnified  by  report  into 
a  victoiy  won  against  mat  odds  by  British  Protestants  over 
Perish  barbarians  who  had  been  brought  from  Ccmnaught  to 
oppress  our  island.* 

A  few  hours  after  this  skirmish  an  event  took  place  which  put 
an  end  to  all  risk  of  a  more  serious  struggle  between  the  armies. 
Churchill  and  some  of  his  principal  accomplices  were  assembled 
at  Salisbury.  Two  of  the  conspirators,  Eirke  and  Trelawney,  had 
proceeded  to  Warminster,  where  their  regiments  were  posted. 
All  was  ripe  for  the  executi<»i  of  the  long  meditated  treason. 

Churchm  advised  the  King  to  visit  Warminster,  and  to  inspect 
the  troops  stationed  there.  James  assented ;  and  his  coach  was 
at  the  door  of  the  episcopal  palace  when  his  nose  began  to  bleed 
violently.  He  was  forced  to  postpone  his  expedition  and  to  put 
himself  under  medical  treatment  Three  days  elapsed  before 
the  hemorrhage  was  entirely  subdued ;  and  during  those  three 
days  alarming  rumours  reached  his  ears. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  conspiracy  so  widely  spread  as  that 
of  which  Churchill  was  the  head  could  be  kept  altogether  se(»*et. 
There  was  no  evidence  which  could  be  laid  before  a  jury  or  a 
court  martial :  but  strange  whispers  wandered  about  the  camp. 
Feversham,  who  held  the  chief  command,  reported  that  there 
was  a  bad  spirit  in  the  army.  It  was  hinted  to  the  King  that 
some  who  wero  near  his  person  were  not  his  friends,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  send  Churchill  and  Grafton  under 
a  guard  to  Portsmouth.  James  rejected  this  counsel.  A  pro^ 
pensity  to  suspidon  was  not  among  his  vices.  Indeed  the  con- 
fidence which  he  reposed  in  professions  of  fidelity  and  attachment 
was  such  as  nught  rather  have  been  expected  from  a  goodhearted 
and  ineimerienced  stripling  than  from  a  politician  who  was  far 
advanced  in  life,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  who  had 
suffered  much  from  villanous  arts,  and  whose  own  character  was 
by  no  means  a  favourable  spedmen  of  human  nature.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  mention  any  other  man  who,  having  himself  so 
little  scruple  about  breaking  faith,  was  so  slow  to  believe  that  his 
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neighbours  could  bceak  Mih  with  him.  Ney^rthdless  the  reports 
which  he  had  received  of  the  state  of  his  ^army  disturbed  him 
greatlj.  He  was  now  no  longer  impatient  for  a  battle.  He 
even  began  to  think  of  retreating.  On  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
the  twentj-lburth  of  November,  he  called  a  oounciT  of  war.  The 
meetii^  was  attended  by  those  officers  against  wh<Ha  he  had 
been  most  earnestly  cauticmed.  Feversham  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable  to  M  back.  OhurehiU  argued  on  the  other 
side.  The  consultation  lasted  till  midnight.  At  length  the  King 
declared  that  he  had  decided  for  a  retreat  Churchill  saw  or 
imagined  that  he  was  distrusted,  and,  though  gifted  with  a  rare 
self  command,  could  not  conceal  his  uneasiness.  Before  the  day 
broke  he  fled  to  the  Prince's  quarters,  accompanied  by  Grafton.* 

Churchill  left  behind  him  a  lettef  of  explanation.  It  was 
written  with  that  decorum  which  he  never  fiuled  to  preserve  in 
the  midst  of  guilt  and  dishonour.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
owed  everything  to  the  royal  &vour.  Interest,  he  said,  and 
gratitude  impelled  him  in  the  same  direction.  Under  no  other 
government  could  he  hope  to  be  so  great  and  prosperous  as  he 
had  been :  but  all  such  considerations  must  yield  to  a  paramount 
duty.  He  was  a  Protestant ;  and  he  couM  not  conscientiously 
draw  his  sword  against  the  Protestant  cause.  As  to  the  rest 
he  would  ever  be  ready  to  hazard  life  and  fortune  in  defence  of 
the  sacred  person  and  of  the  lawful  rights  of  his  gracious 
master.^ 

Next  morning  all  was  confiision  in  the  royal  camp.  The 
Emg's  friends  were  in  dismay.  His  enemies  could  not  conceal 
their  exultation.  The  consternation  of  James  was  increased  by 
news  which  arrived  on  the  same  day  from  Warminster.  Eirke, 
who  commanded  at  that  post,  had  refused  to  obey  orders  which 
he  had  received  from  Salisbiury.  There  could  no  longer  be  any 
doabt  that  he  too  was  in  league  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It 
was  rumoured  that  he  had  actually  gone  over  with  all  his  troops 
to  the  enemy :  and  the  rumour,  though  &]se,  was,  during  some 
hours,  fully  believed.^  A  new  light  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the 
unhappy  King.  He  thought  that  he  understood  why  he  had 
been  pressed,  a  few  days  before,  to  visit  Warminster.    There  he 

*  Clarke's  life  of  Jamos,  il  222.  Orig.  Menou;  Barillon,^;7;  1688; 
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ipould  kanw  Ibvadk  Wnself  b«lplttB,  at  the  mtr^of  tb«  eoMifm- 
bore,  sod  hi  th«  inoinity  of  m^  hoetile  ootfKMtB.  TlM)a6  who 
nigbi  hftve  Attemftted  to  defioad  bim  ipcwld  have  been  eaaily 
ov«rp€i«reNd.  Be  would  bave  been  earned  a  prisoner  to  tbe 
beadquartera  of  tbe  invading  army.  Perbaps  some  stili  blaeh»r 
tveason  arigbt  baise  been  eomnritted ;  for  men  wbo  bave  onoe 
^Qgiig^  ^^  *  wicked  and  periloua  enterprise  are  no  longer  tbeir 
>wn  masters,  and  are  often  impelled,  by  a  &tidity  wbiob  is  part 
of  tbeir  just  punisbment^  to  crimes  snck  as  tbey  would  at  irtt 
have  sbndderM  to  eoBlempbte.  Svfely  it  was  not  witbont  tbe 
:pedal  intervention  of  some  guardian  Saint  tbat  a  Smg  devoted 
D  tbo  Oatbolic  Obuiok  bad,  at  tbe  very  moment  when  he 
uras  blindly  baetening  to  eaptivihr,  pemaps  to  death,  been 
mddenly  arrested  by  what  be  bad  then  ^ugbt  a  disastrous 
iialady. 

All  tbese^  tbings  eonfirmed  Janes  in  tbe  vesobitien  wbicb  be 
^ad  taken  on  tbe  preceding  evemng.  Orders  worn  given  fer  an 
mmediate  retreat.  Salisbiiry  was  in  an  uproar.  Hie  camp 
broke  up  witb  tbe  eonftision  of  a  flight  No  man  knew  wbom 
to  trust  or  wbom  to  obey.  Tbe  material  strong  of  tbe  army 
;raB  fittle  dimimsbed :  but  its  moral  strsn^  bad  been  destroyed, 
tfany  wbom  sbame'  would  bave  restrsined  from  leading  the 
vaj  to  ^o  Prinoe^s  quarters  were  eager  to  imitate  aa  exateffe 
frmdi  tbey  never  would  bave  set;  and  many,  wbo  wodid  bave 
itood  by  tbeir  King  while  he  appeared  to  be  resolutely  advan- 
dng  against  t^^  in^en,  f(^  no  mclination  to  IdBow  a  receding 
standwd.* 

James  went  tbat  day  as  fiur  as  Andover.  He  was  attended  by 
hie  son  in  law  Prince  Qeorge,  and  by  tbe  Duke  of  Ormond. 
Both  were  among  the  conspirators,  and  would  probably  bave 
accompanied  Churobili,  bad  he  not,  in  consequence  of  what  had 
passed  at  the  council  of  war,  thought  it  eipedient  to  take  bis 
departure  suddenly.  Hie  impenetrable  stupidity  ci  Prinee 
George  served  his  turn  on  this  occasion  better  than  cunning 
would  bave  done.  It  was  his  habtt,  when  any  news  was  Um 
him,  to  exclaim  in  French,  " Est-iUpossible ?^  ''Is  it  possible f 
This  catehword  wae  now  of  great  use  to  him,  **  Est-il^poesible  f 
he  cried,  when  he  had  been  made  to  understand  that  Churchill 
and  Gmfton  were  mi&sing.  And  when  the  ill  tidings  came  from 
Warminster,  he  again  ejaculated,  *'  Est-ilrpossible  ?'' 

Prince  Qeorge  and  Ormond  were  invited  to  sup  vntb  the 
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King  at  Andovef.  The  meal  must  have  been  a  sad  one.  Tile 
Eifag  was  overwhelmed  bj  his  misfortunes.  ]ffis  son  in  law  was 
the  dnlfest  of  companions.  "  I  have  tried  Prinee  George  sober," 
said  Charles  the  Second ;  "^  and  I  have  tried  him  drunk ;  and, 
drunk  or  sober,  there  is  nothing  in  Imn."  *  Ormond,  who  was 
tiirongh  Hfe  tadturn  and  bashml,  was  not  likely  to  be  in  high 
spirits  at  such  a  moment  At  length  Ihe  r^)a8t  terminate 
The  King  retired  to  rest  Horses  were  in  waiting  for  the  Prince 
and  Ormond,  who,  as  soon  as  they  left  the  table,  mounted  and 
rode  off.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Drumlanrig, 
eldest  son  of  we  Buke  of  Queensberry.  The  defection  of  this 
young  nobleman  was  no  insignificant  event.  For  Queensberry 
was  ue  head  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  a  class 
compared  with  whom  the  bitterest  E^lish  Tories  might  be  cidled 
Whiggish ;  «ad  Drumlanrig  himself  was  lientenant  Colonel  of 
Dundee's  regiment,  a  band  more  detested  by  the  Whigs  than 
even  Eirke's  lambs.  This  fresh  calamity  was  announced  to  the 
King  on  the  following  morning.  He  was  less  disturbed  by  the 
news  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  shock  which  he  had 
undergone  twenty-four  hours  before  had  prepared  him  for  almost 
any  disaster ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  be  seriously  angry  with 
Prince  Georse,  who  was  hardly  an  accountable  being,  for  having 
3^elded  to  me  arts  of  such  a  tempter  as  Churchill.  ^  What  1" 
Baid  James,  '^Is  Est-il-possible  gone  too?  After  all,  a  good 
trooper  would  have  been  a  greater  loss.''  f  In  truth  the  King's 
whole  anger  seems,  at  this  time,  tx>  have  been  concentrated,  and 
not  without  cause,  on  one  object  He  set  off  for  London,  breathr 
ing  vengeance  against  Churchill,  and  learned,  on  arriving,  a  new 
crime  of  the  arch  deceiver.  The  Princess  Anne  had  been  some 
hours  missing. 

Anne,  who  had  no  will  but  that  of  the  Churchills,  had  been 
induced  by  thenr  to  notify  under  her  own  hand  to  Willimn,  a 
week  before,  her  approbation  of  his  enterprise.  She  assured  him 
that  she  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her  friends,  and  that  she 
would  remain  in  the  palace,  or  take  refuge  in  the  City,  as  they 
might  determine-!  On  Sunday  the  twenty-fifth  of  November, 
she,  and  those  who  thought  for  her,  were  under  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  a  sudden  resolution.  That  afternoon  a  courier  from 
Salisbury  brought  tidings  that  Churchill  had  disappeared,  that 

*  Dartmouth's  note  oq  Burnet^  I  643. 

f  ClarendoD's  Diary,  Nov.  26.;  Clarke's  life  of  James,  il  224^;  IVinoa 
George's  letter  to  the  King  has  often  been  printed. 
X  The  letter,  dated  Kov.  18.,  will  be  found  in  Dnhymple. 
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hd  had  been  aooompanied  by  Gnfton,  ibat  Eirke  bad  piOTed 
fiike,  and  ibat  tlie  rojal  forces  were  in  full  retreat  Tbere  was, 
as  usiiaUj  happened  when  great  news,  good  or  bad,  arrived  in 
town,  an  immense  crowd  that  evening  in  the  galleries  of  White- 
ball.  Cariosity  and  anxiety  sate  on  every  fiice.  The  Queen 
broke  forth  into  natural  expressions  of  indignation  against  the 
chief  traitor,  and  did  not  alt^tber  spare  his  too  partiid  mistress. 
The  sentinels  were  doubled  round  that  part  of  the  palace  which 
Anne  occupied.  The  Princess  was  in  dismay.  In  a  few  houn 
her  &ther  would  be  at  Westminster.  It  was  not  hkely  that  he 
woukl  treat  her  personally  with  severity ;  but  that  he  would  per- 
mit her  any  longer  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  friend  was  not  to 
be  hoped.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  Sarah  would  be 
placed  under  arrest  and  would  be  subjected  to  a  strict  examina- 
tion by  shrewd  and  rigorous  inquisitors.  Her  papers  would  be 
seized.  Perhaps  evidence  affecting  her  life  mignt  be  discovered. 
If  so  the  worst  might  well  be  dreaded.  The  vengeance  of  the 
implacable  King  knew  no  distinction  of  sex.  For  offences  mudi 
smaller  than  those  which  might  probably  be  brought  home  to 
Lady  Churchill  he  had  sent  women  to  the  scaffold  and  the  stake. 
Strong  affection  braced  the  feeble  mind  of  the  Princess.  There 
was  no  lie  which  she  woukl  not  break,  no  risk  which  she  would 
not  run,  for  the  object  of  her  idolatrous  affection.  ^  I  will  jump 
out  of  the  window,"  she  cried,  '^  rather  than  be  found  here  by 
my  fether."  The  favourite  undertook  to  manage  an  escape. 
She  communicated  in  all  haste  with  some  chiefs  of  the  conspi- 
racy. In  a  few  houn  everything  was  arranged.  That  evening 
Anne  retired  to  her  chamber  as  usual.  At  dead  of  night  she 
rose,  and,  accompanied  by  her  friend  Sarah  and  two  other  female 
attendants,  stole  down  the  back  stairs  in  a  dressing  gown  and 
slippers.  The  fugitives  gained  the  open  street  unchallenged. 
A  hackney  coach  was  in  waiting  for  them  there.  Two  men 
guarded  the  humble  vehicle.  One  of  them  was  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Princess's  old  tutor :  the:  other  was  the 
magnificent  and  accomplished  Dorset,  whom  the  extremity  of 
the  public  danger  had  roused  from  his  luxurious  repose.  The 
coadi  drove  instantly  to  Aldersgate  Street^  where  the  town  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishops  of  London  then  stood,  within  the  shadow 
of  their  Cathedral.  There  the  Princess  passed  the  night  On 
the  following  morning  she  set  out  for  Epping  Forest  In  that 
wild  tract  Dorset  possessed  a  venerable  mansion,  which  has  long 
sinde  been  destroyed.  In  his  hospitable  dwelling,  the  favourite 
resort,  during  many  vears,  of  wits,  of  poete,  the  fugitives  made 
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ft  short  stay.  They  could  not  safely  attempt  to  rw/Ai  William's 
quarters ;  for  the  road  thither  lay  through  a  country  occupied 
by  the  royal  forces.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  Anne 
should  take  refuge  with  the  northern  insurgents.  Oompton 
wholly  laid  aside,  for  the  time,  his  sacerdotal  character.  Danger 
and  conflict  had  rekindled  in  him  all  the  military  ardour  which 
he  had  felt  twenty-eight  years  before,  when  he  rode  in  the  life 
Guards.  He  preceded  the  Princess's  carria^  in  a  buff  coat  and 
jackboots,  with  a  sword  at  his  side  and  pistols  in  his  holsters. 
Long  before  she  reached  Nottingham  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
body  guard  of  gentlemen,  who  v5unteered  to  escort  her.  They 
invited  the  Bishop  to  act  as  their  colonel;  and  he  consented 
with  an  alacrity  which  gave  great  scandal  to  rigid  Churchmen, 
and  did  not  much  raise  his  character  even  in  the  opinion  of 
Whigs.* 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth,  Anne's  ^artment 
was  found  empty,  the  consternation  was  great  in  Whitehall. 
While  the  Ladies  of  her  Bedchamber  ran  up  and  down  the 
courts  of  the  palace,  screaming  and  wringing  tneir  hands^  while 
Lord  Craven,  who  commanded  the  Foot  Guards,  was  questioning 
the  sentinels  in  the  gallery,  while  the  Chancellor  was  sealing  up 
the  papers  of  the  Churchills,  the  Princess's  nurse  broke  into  the 
royal  apartments  crying  out  that  the  dear  lady  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Papists.  The  news  flew  to  Westminster  Hall. 
There  the  story  was  that  Her  Highness  had  been  hurried  away 
by  force  to  a  place  of  confinement.  When  it  could  no  longer 
be  denied  that  her  flight  had  been  voluntary,  numerous  fictions 
were  invented  to  account  for  it.  She  had  been  grossly  insulted ; 
she  had  been  threatened ;  nay,  though  she  was  in  that  situation 
in  which  wonian  is  entitled  to  peculiar  tenderness,  she  had  been 
beaten  by  her  cruel  stepmother.  The  populace,  which  years  of 
misrule  had  made  suspicious  and  irritable^  was  so  much  excited 
by  these  calumnies  that  the  Queen  was  scarcely  safe.  Many 
Roman  Catholics,  and  some  Protestant  Tories  whose  loyalty 
was  proof  to  all  trials,  repaired  to  the  palace  that  they  might 
be  in  readiness  to  defend  her  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak.  In 
the  midst  of  this  distress  and  terror  arrived  the  news  of  Prince 
George's  flight    The  courier  who  brought  these  evil  tidings 

♦  Clarendon't  Diary,  Nov.  25,  26.  1688;  Citters,  ^^^\  Ellis  Cor- 
respondence, Dec.  19. ;  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindication ;  Burnet, 
i.  792. ;  Compton  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Dec.  2.  1688,  in  Dalrymple. 
llie  Bishop's  military  oostame  is  mentioned  in  innumerable  pamphlets 
and  lampoons. 
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was  hsi  foHowed  b^  the  Kmg  himseK  Th«  ei^Bing  was  dosbg^ 
in  when  James  arrived,  and  was  informed  that  his  dai%ht9r 
had  disappeared.  After  all  that  he  had  suffiM^,  this  afflietioii 
forced  a  cry  of  misery  jfrom  his  lips.  ^  God  help  me  "  he  said ; 
**  nay  own  children  have  forsaken  me."  * 

That  evening  he  sate  in  Council  with  his  principal  roinistem 
till  a  late  hour.  It  was  determined  that  he  should  sumnaoB  tJH 
the  Lords  Spiritual  aud  Tempond  who  were  then  in  London  to 
attend  him  on  the  following  day,  and  that  he  should  solemnly 
ask  their  advice.  Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  the 
twenty-seventh,  the  Lords  met  in  the  dining  room  of  the  palace. 
The  assembly  consisted  of  nine'  prelates  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  secular  nobles,  all  Protestants.  The  two  Secretaries  of 
State,  Middleton  and  Preston,  though  not  peers  of  England, 
were  in  attendance.  The  King  himself  presided.  The  traces 
of  severe  bodily  and  mental  suffering  were  discernible  in  his 
countenance  and  deportment.  He  opened  the  proceedings  by 
referring  to  the  petition  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands  just 
before  he  set  out  for  Salisbury.  The  prayer  of  that  petition 
was  that  he  would  convoke  a  n*ee  Parliament.  Situated  as  he 
then  was,  he  had  not,  he  said,  thought  it  right  to  comply.  But, 
during  his  absence  from  London,  great  changes  had  takei^  place. 
He  had  also  observed  that  his  people  everywhere  seemed  anxious 
that  the  Houses  should  meet.  He  had  therefore  commanded 
the  attendance  of  his  &ithful  Peers,  in  order  to  ask  their 
counsel. 

For  a  time  there  was  silence.  Then  Oxford,  whose  pedigree, 
unrivalled  in  antiquity  and  splendour,  gave  him  a  kind  of 
primacy  in  the  meeting,  said  that  in  his  opinion  those  Lords 
who  had  signed  the  petition  to  which  His  Majesty  had  referred 
ought  now  to  explain  their  views. 

These  words  called  up  Rochester.  He  defended  the  petition, 
and  declared  that  he  still  saw  no  hope  for  the  throne  or  the 
country  but  in  a  Parliament.  He  would  not,  he  said,  venture 
to  affirm  that,  in  so  disastrous  an  extremity,  even  that  remedy 
would  be  efficacious  :  but  he  had  no  other  remedy  to  propose. 
He  added  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Jeffi^ys  and  Godolphin  followed ;  and 
both  declared  that  tiiey  agreed  with  Rochester. 

»  Dartmouth's  note  oo  Bcini«t»i  792.;  Oittert,  ^^  1688;  C1arke*s 
Life  of  James,  il  226.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Olarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  26. ;  IUv)»> 
lutioD  Politics. 
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Then  ClaTendon  rose,  and,  to  the  astonishni^nt  of  all  Wlio 
remembered  his  loud  professions  of  lojaltj,  and  the  agony  of 
shame  and  sorrow  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  only  a  few 
days  belbre,  by  the  news  of  his  son's  defection,  broke  forth  into 
a  vehement  invective  against  tyranny  and  Popery.  "  Even  now," 
he  said,  ^^His  Majesty  is  raiding  in  London  a  regiment  into 
which  no  Protestant  is  admitted."  *^  That  is  not  true,"  cried 
James,  in  great  agitation  from  the  head  of  the  board.  Claren- 
don persisted,  and  left  this  o6^sive  topic  only  to  pasa  to  a  topic 
still  more  offensive.  He  accused  the  unfortunate  King  of  pusil- 
lanimity. Wliy  retreat  from  Balisbuiyf  Why  not  try  the 
event  of  a  battle !  Could  people  h%  bhniied  lor  submitting  to 
the  invader  when  they  saw  their  sovereign  ran  away  at  the 
head  of  his  armj  ?  James  l^lt  these  ineulta  keenly,  and  re- 
membered them  long.  Indeed  even  Whig^  thought  the  laiv- 
guage  of  Clarendon  indecent  and  ungenerous.  Hali&x  spoke 
in  a*  very  different  tone.  During  several  years  of  peril  he  had 
defended  with  admirable  ability  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution of  his  country  against  the  prerogative.  But  his  ser^ie 
intellect,  singularly  unsusceptible  of  enthusiasm,  and  singularly 
averse  to  extremes,  began  to  lean  towards  the  cause  of  royalty 
at  the  very  moment  at  which  those  noisy  Royalists  who  had 
lately  execrated  the  Trimmers  as  little  better  than  rebels  were 
everywhere  rising  in  rebellion.  It  was  his  ambition  to  be,  at 
this  conjuncture,  the  peacemaker  between  the  throne  and  the 
nation.  His  talents  and  character  fitted  him  for  that  office; 
and,  if  he  felled,  the  Mure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  causes  against 
whidi  no  human  skill  could  contend,  and  chiefly  to  the  folly, 
feithlessnese,  and  obstinaoy  of  the  Prince  whom  he  tried  to 
save. 

Halifax  now  gave  utterance  to  much  unpalatable  truth,  but 
with  a  delicacy  whidi  brought  on  him  the  reproach  of  flattery 
firom  spirits  too  abject  to  understand  thait  what  would  jiutly  be 
called  flattery  when  offered  to  the  powerful  is  a  debt  of  hu- 
manity to  the  fellen.  With  many  expresMons  of  sympathy  and 
deference,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  King  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  great  sacrifices.  It  was  not  enough  to 
convoke  a  Parliament  or  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Some  at  least  of  the  grievances  of  which  the 
nation  complained  should  be  instantiy  redressed  without  waiting 
till  redress  was  demanded  by  the  Houses  or  by  the  captain  of 
the  hoetiW  army.  Nottingham,  in  language  equally  respectful, 
declarod  thai  he  agveed  with  HaHfia.    The  chief  oonoeasiona 
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which  these  Lords  preased  the  King  to  make  were  three.  He 
ought,  they  said,  forthwith  to  dismisa  all  Roman  Catholics  from 
office,  to  separate  himself  whoUy  from  France,  and  to  grant  an 
unlimited  amnesty  to  those  who  were  in  arms  against  him. 
The  last  of  these  propositions,  it  should  seem,  admitted  of  no 
dispute.  For,  though  some  of  those  who  were  banded  together 
Hgainst  the  King  had  acted  towards  him  in  a  manner  which 
might  not  unreasonably  excite  his  Utter  resentment,  it  was  more 
likely  that  he  would  soon  be  at  their  mercy  than  that  they 
would  ever  be  at  his.  It  would  have  been  childish  tp  open  a 
negotiation  with  William,  and  yet  to  denounce  vengeance 
against  men  whom  WUliam  could  not  without  infamy  abandon. 
But  the  clouded  understanding  and  implacable  temper  of  Jamea 
held  out  long  against  the  arguments  of  those  who  laboured  to 
convince  him  Uuit  it  would  1^  wise  to  pardon  offences  which  he 
could  not  punish,  ^  I  cannot  do  it,"  he  exclaimed.  "•  I  must 
make  examples,  Churchill  above  all ;  Churchill  whom  I  raised 
so  high.  Ue  and  he  alone  has  done  all  this.  He  has  corrupted 
my  army.  He  has  oorrupted  my  child.  He  would  have  put 
me  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  for  God^ 
special  providence.  My  Lords,  you  are  strangely  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  traitors.  None  of  you  troubles  himself  about  my 
salety."  In  answer  to  this  burst  of  impotent  anger,  those 
who  had  recommended  the  amnesty  refHresented  with  profound 
respect,  but  with  firmness,  that  a  prince  attadced  by  powerfiol 
enemies  ^san  be  safe  only  by  conquering  or  by  concih'ating. 
^  If  your  Majesty,  after  all  that  has  happened,  has  ^tiil  any 
hope  of  safety  in  arms,  we  have  done ;  but  if  not,  yoa  can  be 
%afe  only  by  regaining  the  affections  of  your  people."  After 
long  and  animated  debate  the  King  broke  up  the  meeting. 
"My  Lords,"  he  said,  "you  have  used  great  freedom  :  but  I  do 
not  take  it  ill  of  you.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  one  point. 
I  shall  call  a  Parliament.  The  other  suggestions  which  have 
been  offered  are  of  grave  importance ;  and  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised that  I  take  a  night  to  reflect  on  them  before  I  decide."*' 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  il  286.  One.  Mem.;  Burnet^  i  194,;  Lut- 
treU*8  Diary,  Nov.  27. 1688 ;  Cltters,  ^^  and  —^ 

Oktera  eyidentlj  had  his  intelligeDce  from  ooe  oif  the  Lords  who 
were  present  As  the  matter  is  important^  I  will  give  two  short  pas- 
sages from  his  despatches.  The  King  said,  "  Dat  het  bj  na  voor  nem 
mimoeelyck  was  te  pardoneren  persooneu  wie  so  hoog  in  syn  reguarde 
Bchiddjg  stonden,  vooral  seer  uytvarende  jegens  den  Lord  ChuroliO], 
wien  hj  hadde  groot  gemaakt,  en  nogtans  meynde  de  eenigste  eorsalu 
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At  first  James  seemed  disposed  to  make  excellent  use  of  the 
time  whicli  he  had  taken  for  consideration.  The  Chancellor 
was  directed  to  issue  writs  convoking  a  Parliament  for  the  thir- 
teenth of  January.  Hali&x  was  sent  for  to  the  closet,  had  a 
long  audience,  and  spoke  with  niuch  more  freedom  than  he  had 
thought  it  decorous  to  use  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly. 
He  was  informed  that  he  had  been  appointed  a  Commissioner  to 
treat  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  With  him  were  joined  Not- 
tingham and  Godolphin.  The  £[ing  declared  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace*  Hali&x 
answered  that  great  sacrifices  would  doubtless  be  required. 
^  Your  Majesty^''  he  said,  ^*  must  not  expect  that  those  who  have 
the  power  in  their  hands  will  consent  to  any  terms  which  would 
leave  the  laws  at  the  mercy  of  the  prerogative."  With  thi^  dis- 
tinct explanation  of  his  views,  he  accepted  the  Commission 
which  the  King  wished  him  to  undertsJke.*  The  concessions 
which  a  few  hours  before  had  been  so  obstinately  refused  were 
now  made  in  the  most  liberal  manner*  A  proclamation  was 
put  forth  by  which  the  King  not  only  granted  a  free  pardon  to 
all  who  were  in  rebellion  against  him,  but  declared  them  eligible 
to  be  members  of  the  approaching  Parliament.  It  was  not  even 
required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  that  they  should  lay  down 
their  arms.  The  same  Gazette  which  announced  that  the 
Houses  were  about  to  meet  contained  a  notification  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hales,  who,  as  fv  Papist,  as  a  renegade,  as  the  foremost 
champon  of  the  dispensing  power,  and  as  the  harsh  gaoler  of 
the  Bishops,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  the  realm, 
had  ceased  to  be  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  had  been  suc- 
<^eded  by  his  late  prisoner,  Bevil  Skelton,  who,  though  he  held 

van  alle  dese  desertie  en  van  de  retcaite  vao  hare  Ooninglyeke  Hooghe- 
-den  te  weaea."  One  ol  the  lords,  probably  Halifax  or  Nottingham, 
"seer  hadde  gevirgeert  op  de  securiteyt  van  de  lords  die  n]i  met  syn 
Hoogheyt  geehgageert  staan.  Soo  hoor  ick ,"  says  Cittera,  "  dat  syn 
Majesteyt  onder  anderen  sonde  gesegt  hebben ;  '  Men  spreekt  al 
Toor  de  securiieyt  Yo<»r  andere,  en  niet  voor  de  myne/  Waar  op  een 
der  Pairs  resolut  dan  met  groot  respect  sonde  geantwoordt  hebben  dat, 
800  syne  Majesteyt's  wapenen  in  staat  waren  om  hem  te  coonen  mainte- 
Dfiren,.dat  dan  siuk  syne  secmiteyte  koude  wesen;  soo  niet,  en  soo  de 
difficuiteyt  dan  nog  te  surmonteren  was,  dat  het  den  moeste  geschieden 
door  de  meeste  oondescendance,  en  hoe  meer  die  was,  en  hy  genegen 
om  aan  de  natic  contentement  te  geven,  dat  syne  securiteyt  ook  des  te 
grooter  sonde  wesen." 

♦  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Si  Asaph  to  the  Prince  of  Orange^  Bee 
It.  1688. 
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no  high  place  in'  the  esteem  of  his  oountrymetiy  was  at  least  not 
disqttatifieid  by  law  for  pubKc  trust* 

Sut  these  conoessions  were  meant  only  to  blind  the  Lords  and 
the  nation  to  the  King's  real  designs.  He  had  secretly  deter- 
mined that,  even  in  tlus  extremity,  he  would  yield  nothing.  On 
the  very  day  on  which  he  issued  the  proclamation  of  amnesty, 
he  fully  explained  his  intentions  to  Barillon,  ^  This  negotia- 
tion,'' said  James,  ^  is  a  mere  feint  I  must  send  commissioners 
to  my  nephew,  that  I  may  gain  time  to  ship  off  my  wife  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  i  ou  know  the  temper  of  my  troopa. 
None  but  the  Irish  will  stand  by  nae ;  and  the  Irish  are  not  in 
sufficient  force  to  resist  the  enemy.  A  Parliament  would  im- 
pose on  me  conditions  which  I  could  not  endure.  I  should  be 
forced  to  undo  all  that  I  have  done  for  the  Catholics,  and  to 
break  with  the  IS^ing  of  France.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
Queen  and  my  child  are  safe,  I  will  leave  England,  and  take 
refuge  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  or  with  your  master."! 

Already  James  had  made  preparations  for  carrying  this 
scheme  into  effect  Dover  had  b^n  sent  to  Portsmouth  witk 
instructions  to  take  charge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  Dart- 
mouth, who  commanded  the  fleet  there,  had  been  ordered  to 
obey  Dover^  directions  in  all  things  concerning  the  royal  in&nty 
and  to  have  a  yacht  manned  by  trusty  sailors  in  readiness  to 
sail  for  France  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  The  King  now  sent  posi* 
tive  orders  that  the  child  should  instantly  be  conveyed  to  the 
nearest  continental  port§  Next  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  the 
chief  object  of  anxiety  was  the  Great  Seal.  To  that  symbol  of 
kingly  authority  our  jurists  have  always  ascribed  a  peculiar  and 
almost  mysterious  importance.  It  is  held  that,  if  the  Keeper  of 
the  Seal  should  affix  it,  without  taking  the  royal  pleasure^  to  a 
patent  of  peerage  or  to  a  pardon,  thoi^h  he  may  be  guilty  of  a 
high  offence,  the  instrument  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  court 
of  law,  and  can  be  annulled  only  by  an  Act  of  JParhament 
James  seems  to  have  been  afraid  that  his  enemies  might  get  tjm 
organ  <tf  his  will  into  their  hands,  and  might  thus  give  a  l^^al 
vi^dity  to  acts  which  might  affect  him  injuriously.  Nor  w^ 
his  apprehensions  be  thought  unreasonable  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  exactly  a  hundred  years  later,  the  Great  Seal  of  a 

♦  London  Gazette,  Nov.  29.  Dec  8. 1688 ;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov* 
29,  30. 
I  Barilkm,  December  iV  1^8$. 

I  James  to  Dartmouth,  Nov.  25. 1688.    The  letters  are  in  Dalrymplii 
^  James  to  Dartmouth^  Dec  1.  1688. 
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King  was  used,  with  the  assent  of  Lords  and  Commons^  and 
with  the  approbation  of  many  great  statesmen  and  lawyers,  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  his  prerogatives  to  his  son.  Lest 
ihe  talisman  which  possessed  such  formidable  powers  should  be 
abused,  James  determined  that  it  should  be  kept  within  a  few 
yards  of  his  own  closet.  Jeffreys  was  therefore  ordered  to  quit 
the  costly  mansion  which  he  had  lately  built  in  Duke  Street, 
and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  small  apartment  at  Whitehall.* 
The  King  had  made  all  his  preparations  for  flight,  when  m 
unexpected  impediment  compelled  him  to  postpone  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design.  His  agents  at  Portsmouth,  began  to  entertfun 
scruples.  Even  Dover,  though  a  member  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal, 
showed  signs  of  hesitation.  Dartmouth  was  still  less  disposed  to 
comply  with  the  royal  wishes.  He  had  hitherto  been  faithful  to 
the  throne,  and  had  done  all  that  he  could  do,  with  a  disaf- 
fected fleet,  and  in  the  lace  of  an  adverse  wind,  to  prevent  the 
Dutch  from  landing  in  England :  but  he  was  a  zealous  member 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  was  by  no  means  friendly  to  the 
policy  of  that  government  which  he  thought  himself  bound  in 
duty  and  honour  to  defend.  The  mutinous  temper  of  the 
officers  and  men  under  his  command  had  caused  him  mu(^ 
an:(iety ;  and  be  had  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  news  that  a 
free  Parliament  had  been  convoked,  aiid  that  Commissioners 
had  been  named  to  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  joy 
was  clamorous  throughout  the  fleet.  An  address,  warmly  thank- 
ing the  King  for  these  gracious  concessions  to  public  feeling,  was 
drawn  up  on  board  of  the  flag  ship.  The  Admiral  signed  first 
Thirty-eight  Captains  wrote  their  names  under  his.  This  paper 
on  its  way  to  Whitehall  crossed  the  messenger  who  brought  to 
Portsmouth  the  order  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  instantly 
be  conveyed  to  France.  Dartmouth  learned,  with  bitter  grief 
and  resentment,  that  the  free  Parliament,  the  general  amnesty, 
the  negotiation,  were  all  parts  of  a  great  fraud  on  the  nation, 
and  that  m  this  fraud  he  was  expected  to  be  an  accomplice.  In 
a  pathetic  and  manly  letter  he  declared  that  he  had  already 
carried  his  obedience  to  the  farthest  point  to  which  a  Protestant 
and  an  Englishman  could  go.  To  put  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
British  crown  into  the  hands  of  Lewis  would  be  nothing  less 
than  treason  against  the  monarchy.  The  nation,  already  too 
much  alienated  from  the  Sovereign,  would  be  roused  to  mad- 
The  Prince  of  Wales  would  either  not  return  at  all, 


•  Lutirell'B  Diary. 
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or  would  retorn  attended  bj  a  Frenoh  annj.    If  His  Royal 

Highness  remained  in  the  island,  the  worst  that  could  be  appre- 
hended was  that  1^  would  be  brought  up  a  member  of  the 
national  Church ;  and  that  he  might  be  so  brought  up  ought  to 
be  the  prayer  of  every  loyal  subject  DartmouSi  concluded  by 
declaring  that  he  would  risk  his  life  in  defence  of  the  throne,  but 
that  he  would  be  no  party  to  the  transporting  of  the  Prince 
into  France.* 

This  letter  deranged  all  the  projects  of  James.  He  learned 
too  that  he  could  not  on  this  occasion  expect  from  his  Admiral 
even  passive  obedience.  Tor  Dartmouth  had  g<»ie  so  far  as  to 
station  several  sloops  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth 
with  orders  to  suffer  no  vessel  to  pass  out  unexamined.  A  change 
of  plan  was  necessary.  The  child  must  be  brought  back  to  Lon- 
don, and  sent  thence  to  France.  An  interval  of  some  days  must 
elapse  before  this  could  be  done.  During  that  interval  the  public 
mind  must  be  amused  by  the  hope  of  a  Parliament  and  the 
semblance  of  a  negotiation.  Writs  were  sent  out  for  the  elec- 
tions. Trumpeters  went  backward  and  forward  between  the 
capital  and  the  Dutch  headquarters.  At  length  passes  for  the 
King's  Commissioners  arrived ;  and  the  three  Lords  set  out  on 
their  embassy. 

They  left  the  capital  in  a  state  of  fearful  distraction.  The 
passions  which,  during  three  troubled  years,  had  been  gradually 
gathering  force,  now,  emancipated  from  the  restraint  of  fear,  and 
stimulated  by  victory  and  sympathy,  showed  themselves  without 
disguise,  even  in  the  precincts  of  the  royal  dwelling.  The  grand 
jury  of  Middlesex  found  a  bill  against  the  Earl  of  Salisbuij  for 
turning  Papistf  The  Lord  Mayor  ordered  the  houses  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  the  City  to  be  searched  hr  arms.  The  mob 
broke  into  the  house  of  one  respectable  merchant  who  held  the 
unpopular  ^th,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  not  run  a 
mine  from  his  cellars  under  the  neighbouring  parish  church,  for 
the  purpose  of  blowing  up  parson  and  congregation.^  The 
hawkers  bawled  about  the  streets  a  hue  and  cry  after  Father 

*  Second  Collection  of  Papers,  1688;  Dartmoutli's  Letter,  dated 
December  8.  1688,  will  be  found  in  Dalrymple;  Clarke's  Life  of  James, 
ii  288.  Orig.  Mem.  James  accuses  Dartmouth  of  having  got  up  an  ad- 
dress from  the  fleet  demanding  a  Parliament  This  is  a  mere  calumny. 
The  address  is  one  of  thanks  to  the  King  for  having  called  a  Parliar 
ment,  and  was  framed  before  Dartmouth  had  the  least  suqpicioQ  thai 
His  Majesty  was  deceiving  the  nation. 

t  Luttrell*8  Diary.  \  Adda,  Dec  -ff- 1688. 
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Petre,  who  bad  witbdrawn  himself^  And  not  before  it  was  time, 
froxn  bis  apartments  in  the  palace.*  Wharton's  celebrated  song, 
with  many  additional  verses,  was  channted  more  loudly  than 
ever  in  all  the  streets  of  the  capital.  The  very  sentinels  who 
guarded  the  palace,  hummed,  as  they  paced  their  rounds, 

**  The  Enelish  oopfusioii  to  POpery  drink; 
LillibuUero  bullen  a  la." 

rhe  secret  presses  of  London  worked  without  ceasing.  Many 
papers  daily  came  into  circulation  by  means  which  the  magis- 
tracy could  not  discover,  or  would  not  check.  One  of  these 
has  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by  the  skilful  audacity  with 
which  it  was  written,  and  by  the  immense  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced. It  purported  to  be  a  supplemental  declaration  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange :  but  it  was  written  in  a 
style  very  different  from  that  of  his  geniune  manifesto.  Ven- 
geance alien  from  the  usages  of  Christian  and  civilised  nations 
was  denounced  against  all  Papists  who  should  dare  to  espouse 
the  royal  cause.  They  should  be  treated,  not  as  soldiers  or  gen- 
tlemen, but  as  freebooters.  The  ferodty  and  licentiousness  of 
the  invading  army,  which  had  hitherto  been  restrained  with  a 
strong  hand,  should  be  let  loose  on  them.  Good  Protestants, 
and  especially  those  who  inhabited  the  capital,  were  adjured,  as 
they  valued  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  and  commanded,  on  peril 
of  the' Prince's  highest  displeasure,  to  seize,  disarm,  and  imprison 
their  Roman  Catholic  neighbours.  This  document,  it  is  said, 
was  found  by  a  Whig  bookseller  one  morning  under  his  shop 
door.  He  made  haste  to  print  it  Many  copies  were  dispersed  by 
the  post,  and  passed  rapidly  frx)m  hand  to  hand.  Discerning 
men  had  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  it  a  forgery  devised  by 
some  unquiet  and  unprincipled  adventurer,  such  as,  in  troubled 
times,  are  always  busy  in  the  foulest  and  darkest  offices  of  fac- 
tion. But  the  multitude  was  completely  duped.  Indeed  to 
such  a  height  had  national  and  religious  feeling  been  excited 
against  the  Irish  Papists  that  most  of  those  who  believed  the 
spurious  proclamation  to  be  genuine  were  inclined  to  applaud  it 
as  a  seasonable  exhibition  of  vigour.  When  it  was  known  that 
no  such  document  had  really  proceeded  from  William,  men 
asked  anxiously  what  impostor  had  so  daringly  and  so  success- 
fully personated  his  Highness.  Some  suspect^  Ferguson,  otheia 

♦  The  Nundo  says,  *'Se  lo  avesse  iktto  prhna  cB  ora,  per  11  Hi  ne 
Murebbe  stato  m«glio ." 
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JohnsoD.  At  length,  after  the  li^»e  of  tweotj-eeTtn  jears,  Hugh 
Speke  avowed  the  forgeiy,  and  deiDaiided  from  the  House  of 
Brunswick  a  reward  for  so  eminent  a  service  rendered  to  the  Protr 
estant  religion.  He  aBserted,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  con- 
ceives himself  to  have  done  something  eminentlj  virtuous  and 
honourable,  that,  when  the  Dutch  invasion  had  thrown  Whitehall 
into  consternation,  he  had  offered  his  eenrioes  to  the  court,  had 
pretended  to  be  estranged  from  the  Whigs,  and  had  promised 
to  act  as  a  spy  upon  tlram ;  that  he  had  thus  obtained  admittanoft 
to  the  royal  closet,  had  vowed  fidelity,  and  had  been  promised 
large  pecuniary  rewards,  and  had  procured  blank  passes  which 
enabled  him  to  travel  backwards  and  forwards  across  the>  hostile 
lines.  All  these  things  he  protested  that  he  had  done  solely 
in  order  that  he  might,  unsuspected,  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
government,  and  produce  a  violent  outbreak  of  popular  feeling 
against  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  i^rged  {nnodamation  he 
claimed  as  one  of  his  contrivances :  but  wheth^  bis  claim  were 
well  founded  may  be  doubted.  He  delayed  to  make  it  so  long 
that  we  may  reasonably  suspect  him  of  having  waited  for  the 
deatci  of  those  who  could  confute  him;  and  he  produced  no 
evidence  but  his  own.* 

While  these  things  happened  in  London,  every  post  from 
every  part  of  the  country  brought  tidings  of  some  new  insurrec- 
tion. Lumley  had  seized  Newcastle.  The  inhabitants  had  wel* 
comed  him  with  transport  The  statue  of  the  £uig>  which 
stood  on  a  lolty  pedestal  of  marble,  had  been  puUed  dovm  4»nd 
hurled  into  the  Tyne.  The  third  of  December  was  long  rememi-T 
bered  at  Hull  as  the  town  taking  day.  That  place  had  a  sm^ 
rison  commanded  by  Lord  Langdale,  a  Boman  Catholic.  The 
Protestant  officers  concerted  with  the  magistracy  a  plan  of 
revolt:  Laogdale  and  his  adherents  were  .arrested ;  and  soldiers 
and  citizens  ^united  in  declaring  for  the  Protestant  religion  and  a 
free  Parliamentf 

The  Eastern  counties  were  up.    The.  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at 
tend^  by  three  hundred  gentlemen  armed  and  mounted,  ap- 
peared in  the  stately  mark^plaoe  of  Norwich.     The  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  met  him  there,  and  engaged  to  stand  by  hitiiL  against. 
Popery  and  arbitrajy  power.J    Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and 

*  See  the  Secret  History  of  the  Reyolution,  by  Hugh  Speke,  11th. 

In  tiie  London  library  is  a  copy  of  ihh  rare  work  'whSk  a  mancect:^ 

note  which  seems  to  be  in  Speke's  own  hand. 

t  Brand's  History  of  K^wcasde;  TickeU*8  History  of  Huli 

X  An  aoootmt  of  what  ptfssed  at  Norwidh  maystiQ  be  Neeain  mmf^ 
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Sir  Edward  Harle¥  took  up  arms  in  Worcesteialiira.*  Bmtoly 
the  second  dty  of  the  reidao,  opened  its  gates  to  Shrewsbury* 
Trelawneyythe  Bishop,  who  had  ^tirely  unlearned  in  the  Tower 
the  doctrine  of  nonresistancey  was  the  first  fo  welcome  the 
Prince's  troops.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  thai 
it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  leave  any  garrison  among  them^f 
The  people  of  Gloucester  rose  and  delive^  Lovelace  from  con- 
finement. An  irregular  army  soon  gathered  round  him.  Some 
of  his  horsemen  had  only  halters  for  bridles.  IMany  of  his  in- 
&ntry  had  only  clubs  lor  weapons.  But  this  Ibrce,  such  as  il 
was,  marched  imoppoeed  through  counties  once  devoted  to  the 
House  of  Stuart,  and  at  length  entered  Oxford  in  triumph. 
The  magistrates  came  in  state  to  welcome  the  insurgents.  The 
University  itself,  exaspersktdd  by  recent  injuries,  was  little  dis- 
posed to  pass  censures  on  rebellion.  Already  some  of  the  Heada 
of  Houses  had  despatohed  one  ci  their  number  to  assure  the 
Frince  of  Orange  that  they  were  cordially  wi^  him,  and  thai 
they  would  ffladly  coin  theu*  plate  for  his  service.  The  Whig 
chie(  thererore,  rode  through  the  capital  of  Toryism  amidst 
general  acclamation.  Before  him  the  drums  beat  Lillibullera 
Behind  him  came  a  long  stream  of  horse  and  foot  The  whole 
High  Street  was  q%y  with  oran^  ribands.  Fpr  already  the 
orange  riband  had  Uie  double  signification  which,  after  the  kxpse- 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  it  still  retains.  Already  ii 
was  the  enoiblem  to  the  Protestant  Englishman  of  civil  and  re- 
igiom  freedom,  to  the  Koman  Catholic  Celt  of  subji:^ion  tmd 
persecution.^ 

While  foes  were  thus  rising  up  all  round  the  King,  frienida 
were  fast  shrinking  from  his  side.  The  idea  of  resistanoe  had 
become  familiar  to  every  mind.  Many  who  had  been  stnu^ 
with  honor  when  they  heard  c(  the  first  defections  now  l^med 
themselves  {or  having  been  so  slow  to  discefn  the  signs  of  the 
timjas.  There  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  or  danger  in  repair 
ing  to  William.  The  Sing,  in  ddling  on  the  nation  to  elect 
representatives,  had,  by  implication,  authorised  all  men  to  repi^ 

eollectionB  on  the  original  broadside.  See  also  ihe  Fourth  CoUecUoi 
of  Papers,  1088. 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  Jiuxies,  fi.  2^6. ;  MB.  Hettoir  of  Hie  Harley  ftmily 
in  tile  MaddiMosli  CoUeetiBa. 

j  Gittersr  Dec  iV-  1688.  Letter  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Bristol  to  tfas 
Fnnce  of  Orange,  Dec.  6.  1688,  in  pahymple. 

t  Cittevs,^^  1688;  Clarandofr'e  Diary,  Dea  IL;  Scttt  m  LM 
Lovebtoe'i  entry  into  Oxford,  1688;  MommfK  i>  9^    . 
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to  the  places  where  they  had  votes  or  interest;  and  many  of 
those  phioes  were  already  occupied  by  invaders  and  insurgents. 
Clarendon  eagerly  caught  at  this  opportunity  of  deserting  the 
filling  cause.  He  knew  that  his  speech  in  the  Council  of  Peers 
had  given  deadlv  ofifence :  and  he  was  mortified  by  finding  that 
he  was  not  to  be  one  of  the  royal  Commissioners.  He  had 
estates  in  Wiltshire.  He  determined  that  his  son,  the  son  of 
whom  he  had  lately  spoken  with  grief  and  horror,  should  be  a 
candidate  for  that  coun^ ;  and,  under  pretence  of  looking  afi»r 
the  election,  he  set  out  K>r  the  West  He  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  by  others  who  had  hitherto  disclaim^ 
ed  all  connection  with  the  Princess  enterprise.* 

By  this  time  the  invaders,  steadily  though  slowly  advancing^ 
were  within  seventy  miles  of  London.  Though  midwinter  was 
approaching,  the  weather  was  fine ;  the  way  was  pleasant ;  and- 
the  turf  of  Salisbury  Plain  seemed  luxuriantly  smooth  to  men 
who  had  been  toiling  through  the  miry  ruts  of  the  Devonshire 
and  Somersetshire  highways.  The  route  of  the  army  lay  dose 
by  Stonehenge ;  and  re^ment  after  regiment  halted  to  examine 
that  mysterious  r^in,  celebrated  all  over  the  C<nitinent  as  the 

rtest  wonder  of  our  island.  William  entered  Salisbury  with 
same  military  pomp  which  he  had  displayed  at  Exeter,  and 
was  lodged  there  in  the  palace  which  the  King  had  occupied  a 
few  days  before.f 

His  train  was  now  swelled  by  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and 
Oxford,  and  by  other  men  of  high  rank,  who  had,  till  within  a 
few  days,  been  considered  as  zealous  Royalists.  Citteis  also 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Dutch  head  quarters.  He  had  been 
during  some  weeks  almost  a  prisoner  in  his  house,  near  White- 
hall, under  the  constant  observation  of  relays  of  spies.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  those  spies,  or  perhaps  by  their  help,  he  had  succeeded 
in  obtuning  full  and  accurate  intelligence  of  all  that  passed  in 
the  palace;  and  now,  full  firai^ht  with  valuable  information 
about  men  and  things,  he  came  to  assist  the  defiberataons  of 
William-t 

Thus  hr  the  Prince's  enterprise  had  prospered  beyond  the 
anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine.  And  now,  according  to  the 
general  law  which  governs  human  affiiirs,  prosperity  b%aa  to 
produce  disunion.    The  Englishmen  assembled  at  SaSsbuxy 

•  Olarendon'B  Diary,  Deo.  2,  8.  4,  6. 1688. 

f  ^WhittM  Exact  IKary ;  Eacbard's  History  of  tJie  lUTolutioK 
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were  divided  into  two  parties.  One  party  consisted  of  Whigs 
who  had  always  regarded  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and 
of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  as  slavish  superstitions.  Many 
of  them  had  passed  years  in  exile.  All  had  been  long  shut  out 
from  participation  in  the  favours  of  the  crown.  They  now  ex- 
ulted in  the  near  prospect  of  greatness  and  of  vengeance.  Burn- 
ing with  resentment,  flushed  with  victory  and  hope,  they  would 
hear  of  no  compromise.  Nothing  less  than  the  deposition  of 
their  enemy  would  content  them :  nor  can  it  be  disputed  that 
herein  they  were  perfectly  consistent  They  had  exerted  them- 
selves, nine  years  eartier,  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  be- 
cause they  thought  it  likely  that  he  would  be  a  bad  King. 
It  could  therefore  scarcely  be  expected  that  they  would  willingly 
leave  him  on  the  throne,  now  that  he  had  turned  out  a  &r  worse 
King  than  any  reasonable  man  could  have  anticipated. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  WilHam's  followers  were 
zealous  Tories,^  who  had,  till  very- recently,  held  the  doctrine  of 
nonresistance  in  the  most  absolute  form,  but  whose  faith  in  that 
doctrine  had,  for  a  moment,  given  way  to  the  strong  passions 
excited  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  King  and  by  the  peril  of  the 
Church.  No  fttuation  could  be  more  painful  or  perplexing  than 
that  of  the  old  Cavalier  who  found  himself  in  arms  against  the 
throne.  The  scruples  which  had  not  prevented  him  from  re- 
pairing to  the  Butch  camp  began  to  torment  him  cruelly  as  soon 
as  he  was  there.  BSs  mind  misgave  him  that  he  had  com* 
mitted  a  crime.    At  all  events  he  had  exposed  himself  to  re- 

E roach,  by  acting  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  profbssions  of 
is  whole  life.  He  felt  insurmountable  disgust  for  his  new 
allies.  They  were  people  whom,  ever  since  he  could  remember, 
he  had  been  reviling  and  persecuting,  Presbyterians,  Independ- 
ents, Anabaptists,  old  soldiers  of  Cromwellj  brisk  boys  of 
Shaftesbury^  accompfices  in  the  Rye  House  Hot,  captains  of  the 
Western  Insurrection.  He  naturally  wished  to  find  out  some 
salvo  which  might  sooth  his  conscience,  which  might  vindicate 
his  consistency,  and  wMch  might  put  a  distinction  between  him 
and  the  crew  of  scMunatical  rebels  whom  he  had  always  de- 
spised and  abhorred,  but  with  whom  he  was  now  in  danger  of 
being  confounded.  He  therefore  disclaimed  with  vehemence  all 
thought  of  taking  the  crown  from  that  anointed  head  which 
the  ordinance  of  heaven  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm 
had  made  sacred.  His  dearest  wish  was  to  see  a  reconciliation 
efSaeted  on  terms  which  would  not  lower  Ihe  royal  dignity.  He 
was  no  traitor.     He  was  not,  in  truth,  resisting  the  kin^  au* 
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thoiify.  He  was  in  arms  only  because  be  was  convinced  that 
tbe  best  sendee  wbicb  could  be  rendered  to  the  tbrone  was  to 
rescue  His  Majesty,  bj  a  little  gentle  coercion,  from  tbe  bands 
of  wicked  counsellors. 

Tbe  evils  wbicb  tbe  mutual  asimosityof  tbese  £EUitions  tended 
to  produce  were,  to  a  great  extent,  averted  by  tbe  ascendency 
and  bj  tbe  wisdom  of  Sie  Prince.  Surrounded  by  es^er  dispu- 
tants, officious  advisers,  abject  iSatterers,  vigilant  spies,  malicious 
talebearers,  be  remained  serene  and  inscrutable.  He  preserved 
silence  wbile  silence  was  possible.  Wben  be  was  forced  to  speak, 
tbe  earnest  and  peremptory  tone  in  wbicb  be  uttered  bis  well 
weigbed  opinions  soon  silenced  everybody  else.  Wbatever  some 
of  bb  too  zealous  adberents  migbt  say,  be  uttered  not  a  word 
indicating  any  design  on  tbe  Eoghsb  crown.  He  was  doubtless 
well  aware  tliat  between  bim  and  tbat  crown  were  still  interposed 
obstacles  wbicb  no  prudence  migbt  be  able  to  surmount,  and 
wbicb  a  single  &lse  step  would  make  insurmountable.  His  only 
diance  of  obtaining  tbe  splendid  prize  was  not  to  seize  it  rudely, 
but  to  wait  till,  without  any  appearance  of  exertion  or  stratagem 
on  bis  part,  bis  secret  wisb  sbould  be  accomplished  by  tbe  force 
of  circumstances,  by  tbe  blunders  of  bis  opponents,  and  by  the 
free  choice  of  tbe  Estates  of  tbe  Realm.  Those  who  ventured  to 
interrogate  him  learned  nothing,  and  yet  could  not  accuse  bim 
of  shuffling.  He  quietly  referred  them  to  bis  Declaration,  and 
assured,  them  tbat  his  views  had  undergone  no  change  since  tbat 
instrument  had  been  drawn  up.  So  skilfully  did  be  manage  bis 
followers  that  their  discord  seems  rather  to  have  strengthened 
than  to  have  weakened  his  hands :  but  it  broke  forth  with  vio- 
lence when  bis  control  was  withdrawn,  interrupted  the  harmony 
of  convivial  meetings,  and  did  not  respect  even  the  sanctity  of 
the  bouse  of  God.  Clarendon,  who  tried  to  hide  from  otibers 
and  from  himself,  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  loyal  sentiments, 
the  plain  ^t  that  he  was  a  rebel,  was  shocked  to  bear  some  of 
bis  new  associates  laughing  over  their  wine  at  the  royal  amnesty 
which  had  just  been  graciously  offered  to  them.  Tbey  wanted 
no  pardon,  they  said.  They  would  make  tbe  King  ask  pardon 
before  they  bad  done  with  Mm.  Still  more  alarming  and  dis 
gusting  to  every  good  Tory  was  an  incident  which  happened  at 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  As  soon  as  the  officiating  minister  began 
to  read  the  collect  for  the  King,  Burnet,  among  whose  many 
good  qualities  selfcommand  and  a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming 
cannot  be  reckoned,  rose  from  bis  knees^^sate  down  in  bis  stalL 
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and  uttered  some  contemptuous  noises  which  disturbed  the  devo- 
tions of  the  congregation.* 

In  a  short  time  the  fections  which  divided  the  Prince's  camp 
had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  their  strength.  The  royal 
Oommissionera  were  on  their  way  to  him.  ^veral  days  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  been  appointed ;  and  it  was  thought 
strange  that,  in  a  case  of  such  urgency,  there  should  be  such 
delay.  But  in  truth  neither  James  nor  William  was  desirous 
that  negotiations  should  speedily  commence ;  for  James  wished 
only  to  gain  time  sufficient  for  sending  his  wife  and  son  into 
France ;  and  the  position  of  William  became  every  day  more 
commanding.  At  length  the  Prince  caused  it  to  be  notified  to 
the  Commissioners  that  he  would  meet  them  at  Hungerford. 
He  probably  selected  this  place  because,  lying  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  Salisbury  and  from  Oxford,  it  was  well  situated  for  a 
rendessvous  of  his  most  important  adherents.  At  Salisbury  were 
'  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Holland  or  had  joined  him  in  the  West ;  and  at  Oxford  were 
many  chiefe  of  the  Northern  insurrection. 

Late  on  Thursday,  the  sixth  of  December,  he  reached  Hun- 
gerford. The  littie  town  was  soon  crowded  with  men  of  rank 
and  note  who  came  thither  from  opposite  quarters.  The  Prince 
was  escorted  by  a  strong  body  of  troops.  The  northern  Lords 
brought  with  them  hundreds  of  irregular  cavalry,  whose  accou- 
trements and  horsemanship  moved  the  mir^h  of  men  accustomed 
to  the  splendid  aspect  and  exact  movements  of  regular  armies.f 

While  the  Prince^  lay  at  Hungerford  a  sharp  encounter  took 
place  between  two  hundred  arid  fifty  of  his  troops  and  six  hun- 
dred Irish,  who  were  posted  at  Readmg.  The  superior  discipline 
of  the  invaders  was  signally  proved  on  this  occasion.  Though 
greatly  outnumbered,  they,  at  one  onset,  drove  the  King's  forces 
in  confusion  through  the  streets  of  the  town  into  the  market 
place.  There  the  Irish  attempted  to  rally ;  but,  being  vigorously 
attacked  in  front  and  fired  upon  at  the  same  time  by  the  inhab- 
itants from  the  windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  they  soon 
lost  heart,  and  fled  with  the  loss  of  their  colours  and  of  fifty  men. 
Of  the  conquerors  only  five  fell.  The  satisfection  which  this  news 
gave  to  the  Lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  joined  William  was 
unmixed.  There  was  nothing  in  what  had  happened  to  gaU 
their  national  feelings.    The  Dutch  had  not  beaten  the  Eng&h, 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec;  6,  7.  1688. 
f  Ibid  Dec  1, 1688. 
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bat  bad  asusted  an  Eoglisb  town  to  firee  itself  from  tbe  insup- 
portable dominion  of  tbe  Irish.*' 

On  tbe  morning  of  Saturday,  tbe  eighth  of  December,  the 
King's  Cbmnussioners  reached  Hungerford.  The  Prince's  bodj 
gua^  was  drawn  up  to  receive  them  with  military  respect  Ben- 
tinck  welcomed  them,  and  proposed  to  conduct  them  imme- 
diately to  his  master.  They  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Prince 
would  favour  them  with  a  private  audience ;  but  they  w^re  in- 
formed that  he  had  resolved  to  hear  them  and  answer  them  in 
publia  Ibey  were  ushered  into  bis  bedchamber,  where  they 
found  him  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  noUemen  and  gentlemen. 
Halifax,  whose  rank,  age,  and  abilities  entitled  him  to  precedence, 
was  spokesman.  The  proposition  which  the  Commissioners  had 
been  instructed  to  make  was  that  the  points  in  dispute  should 
be  referred  to  the  Parliament,  for  which  the  writs  were  ahready 
sealing,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Prince's  army  would  not 
come  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  London.  Hali&x,  having 
explained  that  this  was  the  basis  on  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  prepared  to  treat,  put  into  William's  hands  a  letter  from 
the  Emg,  and  retired.  William  opened  the  letter  and  seemed 
unusually  moved.  It  was  the  first  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  his  &ther  in  law  since  they  had  become  avowed  enemies. 
Once  they  had  been  on  good  terms  and  had  written  to  eacb 
other  familiarly;  nor  had  they,  even  when  they  had  begun,  to 
regard  each  other  with  suspicion  and  aversion,  banished  from 
their  correspondence  those  forms  of  kindness  which  persons  nearly 
related  by  blood  and  marriage  commonly  use.  The  letter  whicb 
the  Commissioners  had  brought  was  drawn  up  by  a  secretary  in 
diplomatic  form  and  in  the  French  language.  "'  I  have  had  many 
letters  from  the  Eingt'' said  Willi^,  ^' but  they  were  all  in  Eng- 
lish, and  in  his  own  hand."  He  spoke  with  a  sensibility  whidi 
he  was  litUe  in  the  habit  of  displaying.  Perhaps  he  thought  at 
that  moment  how  much  reproach  his  enterprise,  just,  beneficent, 
and  necessary  as  it  was,  must  bring  on  him  and  on  the  wife  who 
was  devoted  to  him.  Perhaps  he  repined  at  the  hard  fate  which 
had  placed  him  in  such  a  situation  that  he  could  fulfil  bis  public 
duties  only  by  breaking  through  domestic  ties,  and  envied  the 
happier  condition  of  those  who  are  not  responsible  for  thewel&re 
of  nations  and  Churches.  But  such  thoughts,  if  they  rose  in  his 
"fiind,  were  firmly  suppressed.    He  requested  the  Lords  and 

*  HiBtory  of  the  Deaertion;  Citters,  Dec.  iV  1688;  Exact  Diary; 
OldmixoD,  760 
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gentlemen  whom  he  had  convoked  on  this  occasion  to  consult 
together,  unrestrained  by  his  presence,  as  to  the  answer  whidi 
ought  to  be  returned.  To  himselij  however,  he  reserved  the 
power  of  deciding  in  the  last  resort,  after  hearing  their  opinion. 
He  then  left  them,  and  retired  to  Littlecote  H^I,  a  manor  house 
situated  about  two  miles  off,  and  renowned  down  to  our  own 
times,  not  more  on  account  of  ila  venerable  architecture  and  fur- 
niture than  on  account  of  a  horrible  and  mysterious  crime  which 
was  perpetrated  there  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors.* 

Before  he  left  Hiingerford,  he  was  told  that  Hali&x  had  ex* 
pressed  a  great  desire  to  see  Burnet  In  this  desire  there  was 
nothing  strange;  for  Halifax  and  Burnet  had  long  been  on 
terms  of  friendship.  No  two  men,  indeed,  could  resemble  each 
other  less.  Burnet  was  utterly  destitute  of  delicacy  and  tact 
Hali&x's  taste  was  ^tidious,  and  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
morbidly  quick.  Burnet  viewed  every  act  and  every  character 
through  a  medium  distorted  and  coloured  by  party  spirit  The 
tendency  of  Hali&x's  mind  was  always  to  see  the  faults  of  his 
allies  more  strongly  than  the  faults  of  his  opponents.  Burnet 
was,  with  all  his  infirmities,  and  through  all  the  vidssitudes  of  a 
life  passed  in  circumstances  not  very  favourable  to  piety,  a  sin- 
cerely pious  man.  The  sc^tical  and  sarcastic  Halifax  lay  under 
the  imputation  of  infidelity.  Halifiix  therefore  often  incurred 
Burnet's  indignant  censure ;  and  Burnet  was  often  the  butt  of 
Halifiix's  keen  and  polished  pleasantry.  Yet  they  were  drawn 
to  each  other  by  a  mutual  attraction,  liked  each  other's  conver- 
sation, appredated  each  other's  abilities,  interchanged  opinions 
freely,  and  interchanged  also  good  offices  in  perilous  times.  It 
was  not,  however,  merely  from  personal  regard  that  Hali^Eix  now 
wished  to  see  his  old  acquaintance.  The  Commissioners  must 
have  been  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  Prince's  real  fum.  He 
had  refused  to  see  them  in  private ;  and  little  could  be  learned 
from  what  he  might  say  in  a  formal  and  public  interview.  Al 
most  all  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  confidence  were  men 
taciturn  and  impenethible  as  himself.  Burnet  was  the  only  ex- 
ception. •  He  was  notoriously  garrulous  and  indiscreet  Yet 
circumstances  had  made  it  necessary  to  trust  him ;  and  he  would 
doubtless,  under  the  dexterous  management  of  Halifax,  have 
Ikmred  out  secrets  as  fast  as  words.  William  knew  this  well, 
.  and  when  he  was  informed  that  Halifex  was  asking  for  the 

«  See  a  very  faiterestii^  note  on  ike  fifth  canto  of  Sir  Walter  Seotl^s 
BxAeby. 
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Docb  r,  could  not  refrain  jfrom  exdaiming,  '^  If  they  get  together 
there  will  be  fine  tatUing."  Burnet  was  forbidden  to  see  the 
Commissioners  ^n  private ;  but  he  was  assured  in  very  courteous 
terms  that  his  fidelity  was  regarded  by  the  Prince  as  above  ali 
suspicion ;  and,  that  there  might  be  no  ground  for  complaint, 
the  prohibition  was  made  general. 

That  afternoon  the  noblemon  and  gentlemen  whose  advice 
William  had  asked  met  in  the  great  room  of  the  principal  inn 
at  Hungerford.  Oxford  was  placed  in  the  chair ;  and  the  King's 
overtures  were  taken  into  consideration.  It  soon  appeared  ihat 
the  assembly  was  divided  into  two  parties,  a  party  anxious  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  King,  and  a  party  bent  on  his  destruo- 
tion.  The  latter  party  had  the  nnmerical  superiority:  but  it 
was  observed  that  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the  English  nobles 
was  supposed  to  enjoy  the  larg^t  share  of  William's  confidence, 
though  a  Whig,  sided  on  this  occasion  with  the  Tories.  After 
much  altercation  the  question  was  put.  The  maioriiy  was  for 
rejecting  the  proposition  which  the  royal  Commissioners  had 
been  instructed  to  make.  The  resolution  of  the  assembly  was 
reported  to  the  Prince  at  Littlecote.  "On  no  occasion  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  eventful  life  did  he  show  more  prudence 
and  selfcommand.  He  could  not  wish  the  negotiation  to  suo- 
ceed.  But  he  was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know  that,  if  un* 
reasonable  ^demands  made  by  him  should  cause  it  to  fail,  public 
feeling  would  no  longer  be  on  his  side.  He  therefore  overruled 
the  opinioil  of  his  too  eager  followers,  and  declared  his  determi- 
nation to  treat  on  the  basis  proposed  by  the  King.  Many  of  tibe 
Lords  and  gentlemen  assembled  at  Hungerford  remonstrated : 
a  whole  day  was  spent  in  bickering :  but  William's  purpose  was 
immovable.  He  declared  himself  willing  to  refer  all  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  to  the  Parliament  which  had  just  been  sum- 
moned, and  not  to  advance  within  forty  miles  c^  London.  On 
his  side  he  made  some  demands  which  even  those  "who  were 
least  -disposed  to  opmmend  him  allowed  to  be  moderate.  He 
insisted  that  the  existing  statutes  should  be  obeyed  till  they 
should  be  altered  by  competent  authority,  and  that  all  persons 
who  held  offices  without  a  legal  qualification  should  be  forthwith 
dismissed.  The  deHberations  of  the  Parliament,  he  justly  con* 
ceived,  could  not  be  free  if  it  was  to  sit  surrounded  by  Irish 
regiments  while  he  and  his  army  lay  at  a  distance  of  several 
marches.  He  therefore  thought  it  reasonable  that,  since  his 
th>ops  were  not  to  advance  within  forty  miles  of  London  on  the 
west^  the  King's  troops  should  M  back  as  far  to  the  east.  IhieM 
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would  ihas  be,  round  the  spot  wh^e  the  Houses  were  to  meet, 
a  wide  circle  of  neutral  ground.  Within  that  circle,  indeed, 
there  were  two  fastnesses  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
capita],  the  Tower,  which  commanded  their  dwellings,  and  Til- 
bury Fort,  which  commanded  their  maritime  trade.  It  was  im- 
possible to  leave  these  places  ungarrisoned.  William  therefore 
proposed  that  liiey  should  be  temporarily  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  City  of  London.  It  might  possibly  be  convenient  that,  when 
the  Parliament  assembled,  the  King  should  repair  to  Westminster 
with  a  body  guard.  The  Prince  announced  that,  in  that  case, 
he  should  claim  the  right  of  repairing  thither  also  with  an  equal 
number  of  soldiers.  It  seemed  to  him  just  that,  while  military 
operations  were  suspended,  both  the  armies  should  be  considered 
as  alike  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  English  nation,  and  should 
be  alike  maintained  out  of  the  English  revenue.  Lastly,  he  re- 
quired some  guarantee  that  the  King  would  not  take  advantage 
of  the  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  French  force 
into  England.  The  point  where  there  was  most  danger  was 
Portsmouth.  The  Prince  did  not  however  insist  that  this  im- 
portant fortress  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  but  proposed  that 
it  should,  during  the  truce,  be  under  the  government  of  an  offi- 
cer in  whom  both  himself  and  James  could  confide. 

The  propositions  of  William  were  framed  with  a  punctilious 
&imess,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  rather  from  a  disin- 
terested umpire  pronouncing  an  award  than  from  a  victorious 
prince  dictating  to  a  helpless  enemy.  No  feult  could  be  found 
with  them  by  3ie  partisans  of  the  King.  But  among  the  Whigs 
there  was  much  murmuring.  They  wanted  no  reconciliation 
with  their  old  master.  They  thought  themselves  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  him.  They  were  not  disposed  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  a  Parliament  convoked  by  his  writ.  Thev  were 
averse  to  an  armistice ;  and  they  could  n6t  conceive  why,  if  there 
was  to  be  an  armistice,  it  should  be  an  armistice  on  equal  terms. 
By  all  the  laws  of  war  the  stronger  party  had  a  right  to  take 
advantage  of  his  strength ;  and  what  was  there  in  the  character 
of  James  to  justify  any  extraordinary  indulgence?  Those  who 
reasoned  thus  little  knew  from  how  elevated  a  point  of  view, 
and  with  how  discerning  an  eye,  the  leader  whom  they  censured 
conten^lated  the  whole  situation  of  England  and  Europe. 
They  were  eager  to  ruin  James,  and  would  ^erefore  either  have 
refused  to  treat  with  him  on  any  conditions,  or  have  inaposed  on 
him  conditions  insupportably  h^.  To  the  success  of  William's 
vast  and  profound  scheme  of  pohcy  it  was  necessary  that  James 
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should  ruin  himself  by  rejectbg  conditioDs  ostentatiously  liberaL 
The  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  the  majority 
of  the  Englishmen  at  Hungerfiord  were  inclined  tp  condemn. 

On  Sunday,  the  ninth  of  December,  the  Prince's  demai»da 
were  put  in  writing,  and  deUvered  to  Hali&x.  The  Commj8-« 
sioners  dined  at  Littlecote.  A  splendid  assemblage  had  been 
invited  to  meet  them.  The  old  hall;  hung  with  coats  of  mail 
which  had  seen  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  with  portraits  of 
gallants  who  had  adorned  the  court  of  Philip  and  Mary,  was 
now  crowded  with  Peers  and  Generals.  In  such  a  throng  a 
short.qiiestion  and  answer  might  be  exchanged  without  attract- 
ing Wice.  Halifkx  seized  th^  Opportunity,  the  first  which  had 
presented  itself  of  extracting  all  that  Burnet  knew  or  thought* 
'*  What  is  it  that  you  want  ?"  said  the  dexterous  diplomatist ; 
"  do  you  wish  to  get  the  King  into  your  power  f  "  Not  at  all," 
said  Burnet ;  ^^  we  would  not  do  the  least  harm  to  his  person." 
"  And  if  he  were  to  go  away  ?"  said  Halifax.  "  There  is  noth- 
ing," said  Burnet,  "  so  much  to  be  wished."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Burnet  expressed  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Whiga^ 
in  the  Prince's  camp.  They  were  all  desirous  that  James  should 
fly  from  the  country :  but  only  a  few  of  the  wisest  among  them 
understood  how  important  it  was  that  his  flight  should  be  as- 
cribed by  t)ie  nation  to  his  own  folly  and  perverseness,  and  not 
to  harsh  usag«  and  well  grounded  I4>prehensipn.  It  seems 
probable  that,  even  in  the  extremity  to  which  he  was  now  re- 
duced, all  his  enemies  united  would  nave  been  unable  to  effect 
his  complete  overthrow  had  he  not  been  his  ow^  worst  enemy : 
but,  while  his  Commissioners  were  labouring  to  save  him,  he 
w^:Iaboi}ripg..as  earnestly  to  make  all  their  eflbrte  usel^;* 

His  plans  were  at  lehgt^i  ripe  for  execution.  The  pretended 
negotiation  had  answered  its  purpose.  On  the  same  day  on 
which  the  three  Lords  reached  Hung^ord  the  Prince  of  Waka 
arrived  at  Westminster.  It  had  been  intended  that  he  should 
come  over  London  Bridge ;  and  some  Irish  troops  were  sent  to 
Southwark  to  meet  him.  But  they  were  received  by  a  great 
multitude  with  such  hooting  and  execration  that  they  thought 
it  advisable  to  retire  with  all  speed.    The  poor  child  oro^ed 

*:  1^  account  of  What  passed  at  iSuDgerford  is  taken  from  Glaren- 
dim'js  Diary,  Dec.  8,  9. 1688;  Burnet,  i  794.;  the  Paper  deliyered  to  the 
Piince  hj  the  CommissioDers,  and  the  Prince's  Answer^  Sir  Patrick 
Hmne's  Diary ;  Citters,  Dec.  -^. 
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the  Thames  at  Kingston,  and  was  brought  into  Whitehall  so 
privately  that  many  believed  him  to  be  stiU  at  Portsmouth.* 

To  send  him  and  the  Queen  out  of  the  country  without  delay 
was  now  the  first  object  of  James.  But  who  could  be  trusted 
to  manage  the  escape  ?  Dartmouth  was  the  most  loyal  of  Prot- 
estant Tories  ;  and  Dartmouth  had  refused.  Dover  was  a  crea 
ture  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  even  Dover  had  hesitated.  It  was  not 
very  easy  to  find  an  Englishman  of  rank  and  honour  who  would 
undertake  to  place  the  heir  apparent  of  the  English  crown  in 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  France.  In  these  circumstances, 
James  bethought  him  of  a  fYench  nobleman  who  then  resided 
in  London,  Antonine,  Count  of  Lauznn.  Of  this  man  it  has 
been  said  diat  his  life  was  stranger  than  the  dreams  of  other 
people.  At  an  early  age  he  had  been  the  intimate  assodate  of 
Le$Ki%  smd.had  been  encouraged  to  expect  the  highest  employ- 
menls  blinder  the  F^rench  crown.  Then  his  fortunes  had  under- 
go, an  eclipse.  Lewis  had  driven  from  him  the  friend  of  his 
youth  with  bitter  reproaches,  and  had,  it  was  said,  scarcely  re- 
fi»ined  from  adding  blows.  The  Men  favourite  had  been  sent 
prisoner  to  a  fortress :  but  he  had  emerged  from  his  confine- 
ment, and  again  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  his  master,  and  had 
gliJiod'the  heart  of. one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  Europe,  Anna 
Maria,  daughter  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  granddaughter  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  heiress  of  the  immense  domidns 
of  the  house  of  Montpensier.  The  lovers  were  bent  on  mar- 
riage. The  royal  consent  was  obtained.  During  a  few  hours 
Laeazim  was  regarded  by  the  court  as  an  adopted  member  of 
the  house  of  ^urbon.  The  portion  which  the  princess  brought 
with  her  might  well  have  been  an  object  of  competition  to  sov- 
ereigns ;  three  great  dukedoms,  an  independent  principality  with 
its  own  mint  and  with  its  own  tribunals,  and  an  income  greatly 
exceeding  the  whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But 
this  splendid  prospect  had  been  overcast.  The  match  had  been 
b^ken  off.  The  aspiring  suitor  had  been,  during  many  years, 
shut  1^  in  an  Alpine  castle.  At  length  Lewis  relented.  Lauzun 
was  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  royal  presence,  but  was  allowed 
to  enjoy  liberty  at  a  distance  from  the  court.  He  visited  Eng- 
land, and  was  well  received  at  the  palace  of  James  and  in  the 
iiEishionable  circles  of  London ;  for  in  that  age  the  gentlemen  of 

<  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii  287.  Burnet,  strange  to  say,  had  not 
beard,  or  had  forgotten,  that  the  prince  was  brought  back  to  London,  i 
796. 
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France  were  regarded  thronghont  Europe  as  models  of  grace ; 
and  many  Chevaliers  and  VisoountSR,  who  had  never  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  interior  circle  at  Versailles,  fonnd  themselves  objects 
of  general  curiosity  and  admiration  at  Whitehall.  Lauzun  was 
in  every  respect  the  man  for  the  present  emergency.  He  had 
courage  and  a  sense  of  honour,  h»d  been  accustomed  to  eccentric 
adventures,  and,  with  the  keen  observation  and  ironical  pleas- 
antry of  a  finished  man  of  the  world,  had  a  strong  propensity 
to  knight  errantry.  All  his  national  feelings  and  all  his  personal 
interests  impelled  him  to  underti&ke  the  adventure  from  which 
the  most  devoted  subjects  of  the  English  crown  seemed  to 
shrink.  As  the  guardian,  at  a  perilous  crisis,  of  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  might  return  witik 
honour  to  his  native  land ;  he  might  once  more  be  admitted  to 
see  Lewis  dress  and  dine,  and  might,  after  so  many  vicissitudes, 
recommence,  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  strangdy  fescinating  chase 
of  royal  &vour. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  Lauzun  ei^erly  accepted  the  high 
trust  which  was  offered  to  him.  The  arrangements  for  the  fli^t 
were  promptly  made :  a  vessel  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  at 
Grave6end :  but  to  reach  Gravesend  was  not  easy.  The  City 
was  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation.  The  slightest  cause  sufficed 
to  bring  a  crowd  together.  No  /foreigner  could  appear  in  the 
streets  without  risk  of  being  stopp^  questioned,  and  carried 
bdbre  a  magistrate  as  a  Jesuit  in  di^ise.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  take  the  road  on  the  sou&  of  the  Thames.  No 
precaution  which  could  quiet  suspicion  was  omitted.  The  King 
and  Queen  retired  to  rest  as  usual.  When  the  palace  had  been 
some  time  profoundly  quiet,  James  rose  and  called,  a  servant 
who  was  in  attendance.  ^  You  will  find,"  said  the  King,  ^^  a 
man  at  the  door  of  the  antedlamber ;  bring  him  hither."  The 
servant  obeyed,  and  Lauzun  was  ushered  into  the  royal  bed- 
chamber. "  I  confide  to  you,"  said  James,  "  my  Queen  and  my 
son ;  everytiiing  must  be  risked  to  carry  them  into  France.'* 
Lauzun,  with  a  truly  chivalrous  spirit,  returned  thanks  for  the 
dangerous  honour  which  had  been  conferred  on  hira,  and  begged 
permission  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Saint 
Victor,  a  gentleman  of  Provence,  whose  courage  and  faith  had 
been  d^n  tried.  The  services  of  so  valuable  an  assistant  were 
readily  accepted.  Lauzun  gave  his  hand  to  Mary ;  Saint  Victor 
wrapped  up  in  his  warm  doak  the  ill  &ted  heir  of  so  miany 
Kings,  lie  party  stole  down  the  back  stairs,  and  embarked  in 
an  open  skiff.     It  was  a  miserable  voyage.     The   night  was 
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bieak :  the  rain  fell :  the  wind  roared :  the  waves  were  rough : 
at  length  the  boat  reached  Lambeth ;  and  the  ftigitives  landed 
near  an  inn,  where  a  coach  and  horses  were  in  waiting.  Some 
time  elapsed  before  the  horses  conld  be  harnessed.  Mary,  afraid 
that  her  face  might  be  known,  would  not  enter  the  house. '  She 
remained  with  her  child,  cowering  for  shelter  from  the  storm 
under  the  tower  of  Lambeth  Church,  and  distracted  by  terror 
whenever  the  ostler  approached  her  with  his  lanteorn.  Two  of 
lier  women  attended  her,  one  who  gave  suck  to  the  Prince,  and 
one  whose  oflSce  was  to  rock  his  cradle ;  but  they  could  be  of 
little  use  to  their  mistress ;  for  both  were  foreigners  who  could 
hardly  speak  the  English  language,  and  who  shuddered  at  the 
rigour  of  the  Ekiglish  climate.  The  only  consolatory  circum- 
stance was  that  the  little  boy  was  well,  and  uttered  not  a  single 
cry.  At  length  the  coach  was  ready.  Saint  Victor  followed  it 
on  horseback.  The  ftigitives  reached  Gravesend  safely,  and  em- 
barked in  the  yacht  which  waited  for  them.  They  found  there 
Lord  Powis  and  his  wife.  Three  Irish  officers  were  also  on 
board.  These  men  had  been  sent  thither  in  order  that  they 
might  assist  Lauzun^  in  any  desperate  emergency ;  for  it  was 
thought  not  impossible  that  the  captain  of  the  ship  might  prove 
falsid ;  and  it  was  ftiUy  determined  that,  on  the  first  suspicion  of 
treachery,  he  should  be  stabbed  to  the  heart.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  necessity  for  violence.  The  yacht  proceeded  down  the 
river  with  a  f^r  wind ;  and  Saint  Victor,  having  seen  her  under 
sail,  spurred  back  with  the  good  news  to  Whitehall* 

On  the  morning  of  Monday  the  tenth  of  December,  the  Ejing 
learned  that  his  wife  and  son  had  begun  their  voyage  with  a 
fidr  prospect  of  reaching  their  destination.  About  the  same  time 
a  courier  arrived  at  the  palace  with  despatches  from  Hungerford. 
Had  James  been  a  little  more  discerning,  or  a  little  less  ol^tinate, 
those  despatches  would  have  induced  him  to  reconsider  all  his 
plans.  The  Commissioners  wrote  hopeftiUy.  The  conditions 
proposed  by  the  conqueror  were  strangely  liberal.  The  King 
himself  could  not  refrain  from  cxclMming  that  they  were  more 
&vourable  than  he  could  have  expected.  He  might  indeed  not 
unreasonably  suspect  that  lliey  had  been  framed  with  no  friendly 
design:   but  this  mattered  nothing;   for,  whether  they  were 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  246. ;  P^re  d'Orleans,  Revolutions  d'An 
|4eterre,  xi. ;  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Dec.  jf^-  1688  ;  Daogeau,  Memoiree^ 
Dec  -J^.  As  to  Lauzun,  see  the  Memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  and  of  tli€ 
Duke  of  St.  Simon,  and  the  Characters  of  Labruy^e. 
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oflbred  in  the  h<^  that,  by  dosing  with  them,  he  would  lay  the 
ground  for  a  happy  reconciliation,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  rejecting  them,  he  would  exhibit  hims^  to  the 
whole  nation  as  utterly  unreasonable  and  incorrigible,  his  course 
'  was  equally  clear.  In  either  case  his  policy  was  to  accept  them 
promptly  .luid  to  obserta  them  faithfully. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  William  had  perfectly  understood 
the  character  wi^  which  he  had  to  deal,  and,  in  offering  those 
teiTOs  which  the  Whigs  at  Hungerford  had  censured  as  too 
indidgent,  had  risked  nothing.  The  solemn  farce  by  which  the 
public  had  been  amused  since  the  retreat  of  the  royal  army  from 
Salisbury  was  prolonged  during  a  few  hours.  All  the  Lords  who 
were  still  in  the  capital  were  invited  to  the  palace  that  they 
might  be  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  which  had 
been  opened  by  their  advice.  Another  meeting  of  Peers  waa 
appointed  for  the  following  day.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Snerif^  of  London  were  idso  summoned  to  attend  the  King. 
He  exhorted  them  to  perform  their  duties  vigorously,  and  owned 
that  he  had  thought  it  expedient  to  send  his  wife  and  child  out 
of  the  country,  but  assured  them  that  he  would  himself  remain 
at  his  post  While  he  uttered  this  unkingly  and  unmanly  £a]se^ 
hood,  his  fixed  purpose  was  to  depart  before  daybreak.  Already 
he  had  entrusted  his  most  valuable  moveables  to  the  care  of 
several  foreign  Ambassadors.  His  most  important  papers  had 
been  deposited  with  the  Tuscan  minister.  But  before  ^e  flight 
there  was  still  something  to  be  done.  The  tyrant  pleased  himself 
with  the  thought  that  he  might  avenge  himself  on  a  people  who 
had  been  impatient  of  his  despotism  by  inflicting  on  them  at 
parting  all  the  evils  of  anarchy.  He  ordered  the  Great  Seal  and 
the  writs  for  the  new  Parliament  to  be  brought  to  his  apartment 
The  writs  which  could  be  found  he  threw  mto  the  fire.  Those 
which  had  been  already  sent  out  he  annulled  by  an  instrument 
drawn  up  in  legal  form.  To  Feversham  he  wrote  a  letter  which 
could  be  understood  only  as  a  command  to  disband  the  army. 
Still,  however,  the  King  concealed  his  intention  of  absconding 
even  from  his  chief  ministers.  Just  before  he  retired  he  directed 
Jeffreys  to  be  in  the  closet  early  on  the  morrow ;  and,  while 
stepping  into  bed,  whispered  to  Mulgrave  that  the  news  from 
Hungerford  was  highly  satisfiactory.  Everybody  withdrew  except 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  This  young  man,  a  natural  son 
of  Charles  the  Second  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  commanded 
a  troop  of  Life  Guards,  and  was  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber.  I( 
seems  to  have  been  then  the  custom  of  the  court  that,  in  the 
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Queen's  absence,  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  should  sleep  on  a 
pallet  in  the  King's  room ;  and  it  wto  Northumberland's  turn  to 
perform  this  duty. 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  eleventh  of  December, 
James  rose,  took  the  Great  Seal  in  his  hand,  laid  his  commands 
on  Northumberland  not  to  open  the  door  of  the  bedchamber  till 
the  usual  hour,  and  disappeared  through  a  secret  passage ;  the 
same  passage  probably  through  whidi  Huddleston  ha^  been 
brought  to  the  bedside  of  the  late  king.  Sir  Edward  Hales 
was  in  attendance  with  a  hackney  coach^  James  was  conveyed 
to  Millbank,  where  he  crossed  the  Thames  in  a  small  wherry. 
As  he  passed  Lambeth  he  flung  the  Great  Seal  into  the  midst  of 
the  stream,  where,  after  many  months,  it  was  accidentally  caught 
by  a  fishing  Jiet  and  dragged  up. 

At  Vauxhall  he  landed.  A  carriage  and  horses  had  been 
stationed  there  for  him;  and  he  immediately  took  the  road 
to57ards  Sheer  ness,  where  a  hoy  belonging  to  the  Custom  House 
had  been  ordered  to  await  his  arrival.* 

*  HistoiT  of  the  Desertion;  darkens  life  of  James,  li  261.  Ori^ 
Mem. ;  Mulgraye's  Acooxmt  of  the  Revolution;  Burnet^  L  796. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

NoKTBUMBSRLAVD  strictlj  obejed  the  injunction  which  had 
been  hud  on  him,  and  did  not  open  the  door  of  the  royal 
apartment  till  it  was  broad  day.  The  antechamber  was  filled 
with  courtiers  who  came  to  make  their  morning  bow  and  with 
Lords  who  had  been  summoned  to  Council.  The  news  of  Jameses 
flight  passed  in  an  instant  from  the  galleries  to  the  streets ;  and 
the  whole  capital  was  in  commotion. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment  The  King  was  gone.  The  Prince 
had  not  arrived.  No  Regency  had  been  appointed.  The  Great 
Seal,  essential  to  the  administration  of  ordinary  justice,  had  dis- 
appeared. It  was  soon  known  that  Feversham  had,  on  tiie  receipt 
of  the  royal  order,  instantly  disbanded  his  forces.  What  respedt 
for  law  or  property  was  likely  to  be  found  among  soldiers,  arm- 
ed and  congregated,  emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  disci- 
pline, and  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life  f  On  the  other 
hand,  the  populace  of  London  had,  during  some  weeks,  shown 
a  strong  deposition  to  turbulence  and  rapine.  The  urgency  of 
the  crisis  united  for  a  short  time  all  who  had  any  interest  in  the 
peace  of  society.  Rochester  had  till  that  day  adhered  firmly 
to  the  royal  cause.  He  now  saw  that  there  was  only  one 
way  of  averting  general  confusion.  "  Call  your  troop  of 
Guards  together,"  he  said  to  Northumberland,  ^  and  declare  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange."  The  advice  was  promptiy  followed. 
The  principal  oflScers  of  the  army  who  were  then  in  London 
held  a  meeting  at  Whitehall,  and  resolved  that  they  should  sub- 
mit to  William's  authority,  and  would,  till  his  pleasure  should 
be  known,  keep  their  men  together  and  assist  the  civil  power  to 
preserve  order.*  The  Peers  repaired  to  Guildhall,  and  were  re- 
ceived there  with  all  honour  by  the  magistracy  of  the  citv.  In 
strictness  of  law  they  were  no  better  entitied  tiian  any  other  set 
of  persons  to  assume  the  executive  administration.     But  it  was 

*  Histcny  of  the  Desertion ;  Mulgrave's  Account  of  the  BevolatioD . 
Eaobard's  History  of  the  Kevolution. 
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neceesary  to  the  public  safety  that  there  should  be  a  provisional 
government ;  and  the  eyes  of  men  naturally  turned  to  the  hered- 
itary magnates  of  the  realm.  The  extremity  of  the  danger 
drew  Sancrofb  forth  from  his  palace.  He  took  the  chair ;  and, 
under  hk  presidency,  the  new  Archbishop  of  York,  five  Bishops, 
and  twenty-two  temporal  Lc^ds,  determined  to  draw  up,  sub- 
scribe, and  publish  a  Declaration.  By  this  instrument  they  de- 
clared that  they  vrete  finnly  attached  to  the  religion  and  consti- 
tution of  their  country,  and  that  they  had  cherished  the  hope 
of  seeing  grievances  redressed  and  tranquillity  restored  by  the 
Parliament  which  the  King  had.lately  summoned,  but  that  this 
hope  had  been  extinguished  by  his  &ght  They  had  therefore 
determined  to  join  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  order  that  the 
freedom  of  the  nafson  might  be  vindicated,  that  the  rights  of 
the  Church  might  be  secioed,  that  a  just ,  liberty  of  conscience 
might  be  given  to  Dissenters,  and  that  the  Protestant  interest 
throughout  the  world  might  be  strengthened.  Till  His  High- 
ness should  arrive,  they  were  prepared  to  take  on  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  giving  such  directions  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  order.  -  A  deputation  was  instantly  sent  to 
lay  this  Declaration  before  the  Prince,  and  to  inform  him  that 
he  was  impatiently  expected  in  London.*         . 

The  LokIs  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  course  which 
it  was  necessary  to  take  for  the  prevention  of  tumult  They 
s^nt  for  the  two  Secretaries  of  State.  .  Middleton  refused  to  sub 
mit  to  what  he  regarded- as  an  usurped  authority :  but  Preston, 
astounded  by  his  master's  flight,  and  not  knowing  what  to  ef- 
pe6t,  or  whither  to  turn,  obeyed  the  summons^  A  message  was 
sent  to  Skelton,  who  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  requesting 
his  attendance  at  GuildhalL  He  came,  and  was  told  that  hi^ 
services  were  no  longer  wanted,  smd  that  he  must  instantly  de- 
liver up  his  keys.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Lucas.  At  the 
same  time  the  Peers  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Dart- 
mouth, enjoining  him  to  refrain  from  all  hostile  operations 
against  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  to  displace  all  the  Popish  officers 
who  held  commands  under  him.f 

The  part  taken  in  these  proceedings  by  Sancroft,and  by  some 
3ther  persons  who  had,  up  to  that  (Siy,  been  strictly  fiGdthful  to 
the  principle  of  passive  obedience,  deserves  especial  notice.    To 

*  London  Gazette,  Dec.  18. 1688. 

f  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  it  259.;  Mttoave's  Acoomit  of  the  Revo 
lution ;  Legge  Pft|>er8  in  the  Madcmtosh  OolleoU<nL 
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usurp  the  oommaad  of  the  militafj  and  naval  foroeB  of  the  state, 
to  remove  the  officers  whom  the  King  had  set  over  his  castles 
and  his  ships,  and  to  prohibit  his  Admiral  from  giving  battle  to 
his  enemies,  was  snrelj  nothing  less  than  rebellion.  Yet  several 
honest  and  able  Tories  of  the  school  of  Filmer  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  could  do  all  these  things  without  incurring  the 
guilt  of  resisting  their  Sovereign.  The  distinction  which  they 
took  was,  at  least,  ingenious.  Government^  they  said,  is  the 
ordinance  of  God.  Hereditary  monarchical  government  is  emi- 
nently the  ordinance  of  God.  While  the  King  commands  what 
is  lawful  we  must  obey  him  actively.  When  he  commands 
what  is  unlawful  we  must  obey  him  passively.  In  no  extremity 
are  we  justified  in  withstanding  him  by  force.  But,  if  he 
diooees  to  resign  his  office,  his  rights  over  us  are  at  an  end. 
While  he  governs  us,  though  he  may  govern  us  ill,  we  are 
bound  to  submit ;  but,  if  he  refuses  to  govern  us  at  all,  we  are 
not  bound  to  remam  for  ever  without  a  government.  Anarchy 
is  not  the  ordinance  of  God ;  nor  will  he  impute  it  to  us  as  a 
sin  that)  when  a  prince,  whom,  in  spite  of  extreme  provocations, 
we  have  never  ceased  to  honour  and  obey,  has  departed  we 
know  not  whither,  leavmg  no  vicegerent,  we  take  the  only  course 
which  can  prevent  the  entire  dissolution  of  society.  Had  our 
Sovereign  remained  among  us,  we  were  ready,  little  as  he  de- 
served our  love,  to  die  at  his  feet  Had  he,  when  he  quitted  us, 
appointed  a  regency  to  govern  us  with  vicarious  authority  dur- 
ing his  absence,  to  that  regency  alone  should  we-  have  looked 
for  direction.  But  he  has  disappeared,  having  made  no  provi- 
sion for  the  preservation  of  order  or  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. With  him,  and  with  his  Great  Seal,  has  vanished  the 
whole  machinery  by  which  a  murderer  can'^be  punished,  by 
which  the  right  to  an  estate  can  be  decided,  by  which  the  effects 
of  a  bankrupt  can  be  distributed.  His  last  act  has  been  to  fre^i 
thousands  of  armed  men  from  the  restraints  of  military  disci- 
pline, and  to  place  them  in  such  a  situation  that  they  musk 
plunder  or  starve.  Yet  a  few  hours,  and  every  man's  hand  will 
be  against  his  neighbour.  Life,  property,  female  honour,  will  be 
at  the  TAercy  of  every  lawless  spirit  We  are  at  this  moinent 
actually  in  that  state  of  nature  about  which  theorists  have  writ- 
ten so  much ;  and  in  that  state  we  have  been  placed,  not  by  our 
fault,  but  by  the  voluntary  defection  of  him  who  ought  to  have 
been  our  protector.  His  defection  may  be  justly  called  volun- 
tary :  for  neither  his  life  nor  his  liberty  was  in  danger.  Wa 
enemies  had  just  consented  to  treat  with  him  on  a  basis  pro- 
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posed  hj  Minsel^  and  had  offered  immediately  to  suspend  all  hos^ 
tile  operations,  on  conditions  which  he  could  not  deny  to  be  lib- 
eral. In  such  circumstances  it  is  that  he  has  abandoned  his  trust 
We  retract  nothing.  We  are  in  nothing  inconsistent  We 
still  assert  our  old  doctrines  without  qualification.  We  still  hold 
that  it  is  in  all  cases  sinful  to  resist  the  magistrate :  but  we  say 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  magistrate  to  resist  He  who  was 
the  magistrate,  after  long  abusing  his  powers,  has  at  last  abdi- 
cated them.  The  abuse  did  not  give  us  a  right  to  depose  him : 
but  the  abdication  gives  us  a  right  to  consider  how  we  may  best 
supply  his  place.  » 

It  was  OQ  these  grounds  that  the  Prince's  party  was  now 
swollen  by  many  adherents  who  had  previously  stood  aloof  from 
it  Never,  within  the  memory  of  man,  had  ^erebeen  so  near 
an  approach  to  entire  concord  among  all  intelligent  Englishmen 
as  at  this  conjuncture:  and  never  had  concord  been  more 
needed.  Le^timate  authority  there  was  none.  All  those  evil 
passions  whidi  it  is  the  office  of  government  to.  restrain,  and 
which  t&e  best  governments  restrain  but  imperfectly,  were  on  a 
sudden  emancipated  Irotn  control ;  avarice,  licentiousness,  re- 
venge, the  hatred  of  sect  to  sect,  the  hatred  of  nation  to  nation. 
On  such  occasions  it  will  ever  be  found  that  the  human  vermin 
which,  neglected  by  ministers  of  state  and  ministers  of  religion, 
barbarous  in  the  midst  of  civilisation,  heathen  in  the  midst  of 
Christilanity,  burrows  amoi^  all  physical  and  all  moral  pollution, 
in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  great  cities,  will  at  once  rise  into  a 
terrible  importance.  So  it  was  now  in  London.  When  the  nighty 
the  longest  night,  as  it  chanced,  of  the  year,  approached,  forth 
came  from  every  den  of  vice,  from  the  bear  garden  at  Hockley, 
and  from  the  labyrinth  of  the  tippling  houses  and  brothels  in  the 
Friars,  thousands  of  housebreakers  and  highwaymen,  cutpurses 
and  ringdroppers.  With  these  were  mingled  thousands  of  idle 
apprentices,  who  wished  merely  for  the  excitemtot  of  a  riot 
Even  men  of  peaceable  and  honest  habits  were  impelled  by  reli- 
gious animosity  to  join  the  lawless  part  of  the  population.  For 
tiie  cry  of  No  Popery,  a  cry  which  has  more  than  once  endan- 
gered the  existence  of  London,  was  the  signal  for  outrage  and 
rapine.  First  the  rabble  fell  on  the  Roman  Catholic  places  of 
worship.  The  buildings  were  demolished.  Benches,  pulpits, 
confessionals,  breviaries  were  heiq>ed  up  and  set  on  fire.  A  great 
mountain  of  books  and  furniture  blazed  on  the  site  of  the  con- 
vent at  Olerkenweir  Another  pile  was  kindled  before  the  ruins 
of  the  Franciscan  House  in  linooln's  Inn  Fields.    The  chapel 
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in  Lime  Street^  the  chapel  in  Bncklersbii^,  were  pulled  down. 
The  pictiures,  images,  and  cradfixes  wefe  carried  along  the 
streets  in  triumph,  anud^t  lighted  tapers  torn  from  the  altars 
The  procession  bristled  thick  with  swords  and  staves,  and  on  the 
point  of  eveiy  sword  and  of  every  staff  was  an  orai^.  The 
King's  printing  house,  whence  had  issued,  during  the  preceding 
three  years,  innumerable  tracts  in  defence  of  Papal  supremacy, 
image  worship,  and  monastic  vows,  was,  to  use  a  coarse  metar 
phor  which  then,  for  the  first  time,  came  into  use,  completely 
gutted.  The  vast  stock  oi  paper,  much  of  which  was*  still 
unpolluted  by  tjrpes,  furnished  an  immense  bonfire.  From  mon- 
asteries, temples,  and  public  offices,  the  fury  of  the  multitude 
turned  to  private  dwellings.  Several  houses  were  pillaged  and 
destroyed :  but  the  smidlnees  of  the  booty  disappointed  the 
plunderers ;  and  soon  a  rumour  was  spread  that  the  most  valuar 
ble  effects  of  the  Papists  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
foreign  Ambassadors.  To  the  savage  and  ignorant  populace 
the  law  of  nations  and  the  risk  of  bringing  on  their  country  the 
just  vengeance  of  all  Europe  were  as  nothing.  The  houses  of 
the  Ambassadors  were  besieged.  A  great  crowd  assembled 
before  Barillon's  door  in  St  James's  Square.  He,  however,  &red 
better  than  might  have  been  expected.  For,  though  the  govern- 
ment which  .he  represented  was  held  in  abhorrence,  his  liberal 
housekeeping  and  exact  payments  had  made  him  personally 
popular.  l£)reover  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  asking  for  a 
guard  of  soldiers ;  and,  as  several  men  of  rank,  who  Hved  near 
him,  had  done  the  same,  a  considerable  force  was  collected  in  tbe 
Square.  The  rioters,  therefore,  when  they  were  assured  that  no 
arms  or  priests  w^e  concealed  under  his  roof,  left  him  unmo- 
lested. The  Venetian  Envoy  was  protected  by  a  detachment  of 
troops :  but  the  mansions  ooeupied  by  the  ministers  of  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine  and  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  Were  destroyed. 
One  precious  box  the  Tuscan  minister  was  able  to  save  from  the 
marauders.  It  contained  nine  volumes  of  memoirs  written  in 
the  hand  of  James  himself.  These  volumes  reached  Fraoce  in 
safety,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  perished 
there  in  the  havoc  of  a  revolution  fisur  more  terrible  than  that 
from  which  they  had  escaped.  But  some  fra^ents  still  remain, 
and,  though  grievouslv  mutilated,  and  imbedded  in  great  masses 
of  childish  fiction,  well  deserve  to  be  attentively  studied. 

The  rich  plate  of  the  Chapel  Roval  had  been  deposited  at 
Wild  House,  near  Lincoln'b  Inn  ilelds,  the  residence  of  tho 
Sbanish  ambassador  Ronquillo.     Ronqukio^  oonacioiB  thai  h» 
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and  his  court  had  not  deserved  ill  of  the  English  nation,  had 
thought  it  unneoessaiy  to  ask  for  soldiers :  hut  the  mob  was  not 
in  a  mood  to  make  nice  distinctions.  The  name  of  Spain  had 
long  been  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  Inquisition  and 
the  Armada,  with  the  cruelties  of  Mary  and  the  plots  against  - 
Elizabeth.  Bonquillo  had  also  made  himself  many  enemies 
among  the  common  people  by  availing  himself  of  his  privilege 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  paying  his  debts.  His  house  was 
therefore  racked  without  mercy ;  and  a  noble  library,  which  he 
had  collected,  perished  in  the  flames.  His  only  comfort  waa 
that  the  host  in  his  chapel  was  rescued  from  the  same  fate.^ 

The  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  December  rose  on  a  ghastly 
sight.  The  capital  in  many  places  presented  the  aspect  of  a  city 
taken  by  storm.  The  Lords  met  at  Whitehall,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  restore  tranquiUity.  The  trainbands  were  ordered 
under  arms.  A  body  of  cavalry  was  kept  in  readiness  to  dis- 
perse tumultuous  assemblages.  Such  atonement  as  was  at  that 
mcMuent  possible  was  made  for  the  gross  insults  which  had  been 
offered  to  foreign  governments.  A  reward  was  promised  for  the 
discovery  of  the  property  taken  from  Wild  House ;  and  Eon- 
quillo,  who  had  not  a  bedor  an  ounce  of  plate  lefb,  was  splen- 
didly lodged  in  the  deserted  palace  of  the  Kings  oi  England. 
A  sumptuous  table  was  kept  for  him ;  and  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard  were  ordered  to  wait  in  his  antechamber  with  the  same 
observance  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the  Sove- 
reign. These  marks  of  jrespect  soothed  even  the  punctilious 
{Hride  of  the  Spanish  court^  and  averted  all  danger  of  a  rupture.f 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  well  meant  efforts  of  the  provisional 
government,  the  agitation  grewiiourly  more  formidable.  It  was 
heightened  by  an  event  wludi,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  can 

*  London  Gazette,  Dec  18.  16i88 ;  BariDon,  Dec  j^ '»  Oitiers,  same 
date;  Luttrell's  Diary;  Clarke's  life  of  James,  il  256.  Orig.  Mem.; 
Ellis  Correspondence,  Dec  13.;  Consultation  of  the  Spanish  Council  of 
State,  Jan.  -J-f-  1689.^  It  ^appears  that  Ronquillo  complained  bitterly  to 
his  eovermnent  of  his  losses ;  **  Sirviendole  solo  de  consuelo  el  haber 
tenido  prevencion  de  poder  consumir  El  Santisimo.'* 

t  London  Gazette,  Dec  18. 1688 ;  Luttrell's  Diary  'y.  Mulgrave's  Ac- 
count of  the  Revolution ;  Conaultatioii  of  the  Spanish  Council  of  State, 
Jan.  •^.  1689.  Something  was  said  about  reprisals :  but  the  Spanish 
coundl  treated  the  suggestion  with  contempt  "Habiendo  sido  este 
hecho  por  un  furor  de  pueblo,  sin  eonsentimiento  del  gobierno,  y  antes 
contra  su  yoluntad,  como  lo  ha  mostrado  la  satisfacdon  que  le  ban  diido 
y  le  han  prometido,  pareoe  que  no  hay  juicio  humano  que  pnede  aooa- 
sejar  ^ue  se  pose  a  semejaiite  remedio." 
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hardly  be  related  without  a  feeliyg  of  vindictive  pleasure.  A 
scrivener  who  lived  at  Wapping,  and  wbose  trade  was  to  furnish 
the  seafaring  men  there  wiUi  money  at  high  interest,  had  some 
time  before  lent  a  sum  on  bottomry.  The  debtor  applied  to 
equity  for  relief  against  his  own  bond ;  and  the  case  came  before 
Jeffreys.  The  counsel  for  the  borrower,  having  little  eke  to  say, 
said  that  the  lender  was  a  Trimmer.  The  Chancellor  instantly 
fired.  **"  A  Trimmer !  where  is  he  ?  Let  me  see  him.  I  have 
heard  of  that  kind  of  monster.  What  is  it  made  like?"  The 
unfortunate  creditor  was  forced  to  stand  forth.  The  Chancellor 
glared  fiercely  on  him,  stormed  at  him,  and  sent  him  away  half 
dead  with  fright  ^  While  I  live,"  the  poor  man  said,  as  he 
tottered  out  of  the  court,  "I  shall  never  forget  that  terrible 
countenance."  *And  now  the  day  of  retribution  had  arrived. 
The'  Trimmer  was  walking  through  Wapping,  when  he  saw  a 
well  known  &oe  looking  out  of  the  window  of  an  alehouse.  He 
could  not  be  deceived.  The  eyebrows,  indeed,  had  been  shaved 
away.  The  dress  was  that  of  a  common  sailor  from  Newcastle, 
and  was  black  with  coal  dust :  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
savage  eye  and  moulii  of  Jefireys.  The  alarm  was  given.  In 
a  moment  the  house  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  people 
shaking  bludgeons  and  bellowing  curses.  The  fugitive's  life  was 
saved  by  a  company  of  the  trainbands;  and  he  was  carried 
before  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  Mayor  was  a  simple  man  who 
had  passed  his  whole  life  in  obscurity,  and  was  bewildered  by 
finding  himself  an  important  actor  in  a  mighty  revolution.  The 
events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  perilous  state  of 
the  dty  which  was  under  Ins  charge,  had  disordered  his  mind 
and  his  body.  When  the  great  man,  at  whose  frown,  a  few 
days  before,  the  whole  kingdom  had  trembled,  was  dragged  into 
the  justice  room  begrimed  with  ashes,  half  dead  with  fnght,  and 
followed  by  a  raging  multitude,  the  agitation  of  the  unfortunate 
Mayor  rose  to  the  height  He  fell  into  fits,  and  was  carried  to 
his  bed,  whence  he  never  rose.  Meanwhile  the  throng  without 
was  constantly  becoming  more  numerous  and  more  ^savage. 
JeflSreys  begged  to  be  sent  to  prison.  An  order  to  that  effect 
was  prooured  from  the  Lords  who  were  sitting  at  Whitehall ;  • 
and  he  was  conveyed  in  a  carriage  to  the  Tower.  Two  regi- 
ments  of  militia  were  drawn  out  to  escoi^  him,  and  found  the 
duty  a  difficult  one.  It  was  repeatedly  necessary  for  them  to 
form,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  a  charge  of  cavalry,  and 
to  present  a  forest  of  pikes  to  the  mob.  The  tiiousands  who 
were  disappointed  of  their  revenge  pursued  the  coach,  with  howls 
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of  rage,  to  the  gate  of  the  Tower^  brandishing  cudgels,  and 
holding  up  halters  full  in  the  prisoner's  view.  The  wretched 
man  meantime  was  in  convulsions  of  terror.  He  wrung  his 
hands ;  he  looked  wildly  out,  sometimes  at  one  window,  some- 
times at  the  otiiier,  and  was  heard  even  above  the  tumult,  crying 
^Eeep  tiiem  off,  gentlemen  I  For  Ood's  sake  keep  them  off!" 
At  length,  having  suffered  hr  more  than  the  bitterness  of  death, 
he  was  safely  lodged  in  the  fortress  where  some  of  his  most 
illustrious  victims  had  passed  their  last  days,  and  where  his  own 
life  was  destined  to  dose  in  unspeakable  ign6miny  and  horror.* 

All  this  time  an  active  search  vfas  making  after  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  Many  were  arrested.  Two  Bishops,  Ellis  and  Leybum, 
were  sent  to  Newgate.  The  Nunico,  who  had  little  reason  to 
expect  that  either  his  spiritual  or  his  political  diaracter  would  be 
respected  by  the  multitude,  made  his  escape  disguised  as  a  lac- 
quey in  the  train  of  the  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Savoyif 

Another  day  of  agitation  and  terror  closed,  and  was  followed 
by  a  night  the  strangest  and  most  terrible  that  England  had 
ever  seen.  Early  in  the  evening  an  attack  was  made  by  the 
rabble  on  a  stately  house  which  had  been  built  a  few  months 
before  for  Lord  Powis,  which  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second 
was  the^  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  which  is  still 
conspicuous  at  the  northwestern  angle  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Some  troops  were  sent  thither :  the  mob  was  dispersed,  tran9> 
quillity  seemed  to  be  restbred,  and  thie  citizens  were  retiring 
quietly  to  their  beds.  Just  at  this  time  arose  a  whisper  which 
swelled  fast  into  a  fearful  clamour,  passed  in  an  hour  from  Pic- 
cadilly to  Whitechapel,  and  spread  into  every  street  and  alley 
of  the  capital.  It  was  said  that  the  Irish  whom  Feversham  had 
let  loose  were  m^ux^hing  on  London  and  massacring  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  me  road.  At  one  in  the  morning  the 
drums  of  the  militia  beat  to  arms.  Everywhere  terrified  women 
were  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands,  while  their  fathers  and 
husbands  were  equipping  themselves  for  fight  Before  two  the 
capital  wore  a  face  of  stem  preparedness  which  might  well  have 
daunted  a  real  enemy,  if  such  an  enemy  had  been  approaching. 
Candles  were  blazing  at  all  the  windows.  The  public  places 
^ ,. ^_ — , . 

*  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  220.;  JeflS-eys*  Elegy;  Luttrell's  Diary ; 
Oldmixon,  '762.  Oklmixon  was  in  tiie  crowd,  and  was,  I  doubt  not,  one 
of  the  most  furious  there.  He  tells  the  story  well  Ellis  OorrespcMid- 
ence ;  Burnet,  i  I9l.  and  Onslow's  note. 
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were  as  bright  as  at  nooocUy.  All  the  great  avennes  were  bar- 
ricaded. More  than  twenty  thousand  pikes  and  mnskets  lined 
the  streets.  The  late  daybreak  of  the  winter  solstice  found  the 
whole  City  still  in  arms.  Daring  many  years  the  Londoners 
retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  what  they  called  the  Irish  Night. 
When  it  was  known  that  there  had  been  no  cause  of  ahum, 
attempts  were  made  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  rumour  which 
had  produced  so  much  agitation.  It  appeared  that  some  pei^ 
sons  who  had  the  look  and  dress  of  clowns  just  arrived  from  the 
country  had  fiist  spread  the  report  in  the  suburbs  a  little  before 
midnight :  but  whence  these  men  came,  and  by  whom  they  were 
employed,  remained  a  mystery.  And  soon  news  arrived  from 
many  quarters  which  bewildered  the  pubtic  mind  still  more. 
The  panic  had  not  been  confined  to  London.  The  crv  that  dis* 
banded  Irish  soldi^  were  coming  to  murder  the  Frotestants 
had,  with  malignant  ingenuity,  been  raised  at  once  in  many 
places  widely  distant  from  each  other.  Great  numbers  of  letters, 
skilfully  framed  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  ignorant  people, 
had  been  sent  by  stage  coaches,  by  waggons,  and  by  the  post^ 
to  various  parts  of  England.  AH  these  letters  came  to  hand 
almost  at  the  same  time.  In  a  hundred  towns  at  once  the  pop* 
ulaoe  was  possessed  with  the  belief  that  armed  barbarians  were 
at  hand,  bent  on  perpetrating  crimes  as  foul  as  those  whidi  had 
disgfaoed  the  rebellion  of  Ulster.  No  Protestant  would  find 
mercy.  Children  would  be  compelled  by  torture  to  murder 
their  parents.  Babes  would  be  stuck  on  pikes,  or  flung  into  the 
blazing  ruins  of  what  had  lately  been  happy  dwellings.  Great 
multitudes  assembled  with  weapons :  the  people  in  some  places 
began  to  pull  down  bridges,  and  to  throw  up  barricades :  but 
soon  the  excitement  went  down.  In  many  districts  those  who 
had  been  so  foully  imposed  upon  learned  with  delight,  alloyed 
by  shame,  that  there  was  not  a  single  Popish  soldier  within  a 
week's  march.  There  were  places,  indeed,  where  some  straggling 
bands  of  Irish  made  their  appearance  and  demanded  food :  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  that  they  did  not 
choose  to  die  of  hunger;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
committed  any  wanton  outrage.  In  truth  they  were  much  less 
numerous  than  was  commonly  supposed ;  and  their  spirit  was 
cowed  by  finding  themselves  left  on  a  sudden  without  leaders  or 
provisions,  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  population  which  felt  to* 
wards  them  as  men  feel  towards  a  drove  of  wolves.  Of  all  the 
tubjects  of  James  none  had  more  reason  to  execrate  him  than 
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tiiese  unfortunate  memb^^  of  his  church  and  defenders  of  his 
throne.*  .  * 

It  is  honourable  to  the  English  character  that,  notwithstanding 
the  aversion  with,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the 
Irish  race  were  then  regarded,  notwithstanding  the  anarchy 
which  was  the  effect  of  the  flight  of  James,  notwithstanding  the 
artful  machinations  which  were  employed  to  scare  the  multitude 
into  cruelty,  no  atrocious  crime  was  perpetrated  at  this  conjunc- 
ture. Much  property,  indeed,  was  destroyed  and  carried  away. 
The  houses  of  many  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  were  attacked. 
Parks  were  ravaged.  Deer  were  slain  and  stolen.  Some  vene- 
rable specimens  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  middle  ages 
bear  to  this  day  the  marks  of  popular  violence.  The  roads  were 
in  many  places  made  impassable  by  a  selfappointed  police,  which 
stopped  every  traveller  till  he  proved  that  he  was  not  a  Papist. 
The  Thames  was  infested  by  a  set  of  pirates  who,  under  pretence 
-of  searching  for  arms  or  delinquents^  rummaged  every  hoskt  that 
passed.  Obnoxious  persons  were  insulted  and  hustled.  Many 
persons  who  were  not  obnoxious  were  glad  to  ransom,  their  per* 
sons  and  effects  by  bestowing  some  guineas  on  the  zealous 
Protestants  who  had,  without  any  legal  authority,  assumed  the 
office  of  inquisitors.  But  in  all  this  confu»on,  which  lasted 
several  days  and  extended  over  many  counties,  not  a  single 
Roman  Catholic  lost  his  life.  The  mob  showed  no  inclination 
to  blood,  except  in  the  case  of  Jeffireys ;  and  the  hatred  which 
that  bad  man  inspired  had  more  affinity  with  humanity  than 
with  cruehy.t 

Many  years  later  Hugh  Speke  affirmed  that  the  Irish  Night 
was  his  work,  that  he  had  prompted  the  rustics  who  raised  Lon- 
don, and  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  letters  which  had  spread 
dismay  through  the  country.  His  assertion  is  not  intrinsically 
improbable ;  but  it  rests  on  no  evidence  except  his  own  word. 
He  was  a  man  quite  capable  of  committing  such  a  villany,  and 
quite  capable  also  of  falsely  boasting  that  he  had  committed  it.| 

At  London  William  was  impatiently  expected :  for  it  was  not 
doubted  that  his  vigour  and  ability  would  speedily  restore  order 
and  security.     There  was  however  some  delay  for  which  the 

*  Citters,  Dea  "H"-  1688;  Luttrell's  Diary;  Ellis  Correspondrace ; 
Oldmixon,  761.;  Speke*s  Secret  History  of  the  Revolution;  Clarke's 
life  of  James,  ii  257. ;  Eachard's  History  of  the  Revolution ;  History 
of  the  Deeertioa 

f  Clarke's  life  of  James,  ii.  268. 

t  Secret  History  of  the  RevohitioD. 
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Frinoe  cannot  justly  be  blamed.  His  original  intention  liad  been 
to  proceed  from  Hungeiford  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  assured  of 
annonourable  and  affectionate  reception:  but  the  arriyal  of  the 
deputation  from  Guildhall  induced  him  to  change  his  intention 
and  to  hasten  directly  towards  the  capital  On  the  way  he 
learned  that  Fevenham^  in  pursuance  of  the  King's  orders,  had 
dismissed  the  royal  arm j,  and  that  thousands  of  soldiers,  freed 
from  restraint  and  destitute  of  necessaries,  were  scattered  over 
the  countries  through  which  the  road  to  Lond<Mi  Liy.  It  was 
ther^ore  impossible  for  William  to  proceed  slenderly  attended 
without  great  danger,  not  only  to  his  own  person,  about  which 
he  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  being  solidtous,  but  also  to  the 
mat  interests  which  were  under  his  care.  It  was  necessary 
uat  he  should  regulate  his  own  movements  by  the  movements 
of  his  troops  ;  and  troops  could  then  move  but  slowly  over  the 
highways  of  EngUnd  in  midwinter.  He  was,  on  this  occasion, 
a  Bttle  moved  from  his  ordinary  composure.  ^  I  am  not  to  be 
thus  dealt  with,"  he  exclaimed  with  bitterness ;  ^^  and  that  mr 
Lord  Feversham  shall  find."  Prompt  and  judicious  measures 
were  taken  to  remedy  the  evils  which  James  had  caused.  Church- 
ill and  Grafton  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  reassembling 
the  dispersed  army  and  bringing  it  into  order.  The  English 
soldiers  were  invited  to  resume  their  military  character.  The 
Irish  were  commanded  to  deliver  up  tHeur  arms  on  pain  of  being 
treated  as  banditti,  but  were  assured  that,  if  they  would  submit 
quietly,  they  should  be  supplied  with  necessaries.* 

The  Prince's  orders  were  carried  into  effect  with  scarcely  any 
opposition,  except  from  the  Irish  soldiers  who  had  been  in  gar- 
rison at  Tilbury.  One  of  these  men  snapped  a  pistol  at  Graftoa. 
It  missed  fire,  and  the  assassin  was  instantly  shot  dead  by  an 
Englishman.  About  two  hundred  of  the  unfortunate  strai^rs 
made  a  gallant  attempt  to  return  to  their  own  country,  lliey 
seized  a  richly  laden  East  Indiaman  which  had  just  arrived  in 
the  Thames,  and  tried  to  procure  pilots  by  force  at  Gravesend. 
No  pilot,  howev^,  was  to  be  found;  and  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  trusting  to  their  own  skill  in  navigation.  They  soon 
ran  their  ship  aground,  and  after  some  bloodshed,  were  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  their  anns.f 

William  had  now  been  five  weeks  on  English  ground ;  and 

•  Clarendon'B  Diary,  Dec.  la.  1688 ;  Oitters,  Dec  j^ ;  Eachard's. 
Gistory  of  the  Revolutioa 
t  Oitters,  Dec  f^.  1688 ;  Luttrell's  Diary.  . 
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.daring  the  whole  of  that  time  his  good  fortune  had  been  unin- 
terrupted. His  own  prudence  and  firmness  had  been  conspicu- 
ously displayed^  and  yet  had  done  less  for  him  than  the  folly  and 
pusiiianimity  of  others.  And  now,  at  the  moment  when  it 
seemed  that  his  plans  were  about  to  be  crowned  with  entire  suc- 
cess, they  were  disconcerted  by  one  of  those  strange  incidents 
which  so  often  confound  the  most  exquisite  devices  of  human 
policy.  - 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  December  the  people  of 
London,  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  agitation  of  the  Irish 
Night,  were  surprised  by  a  rumour  that  the  King  had  been 
detained,  and  was  still  in  the  island.  The  report  gathered 
strength  during  the  day,  and  was  fully  confirmed  before  the 
Avening. 

James  had  travelled  with  relays  of  coach  horses  along  the 
louthem  shore  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth 
had  reached  Emley  Ferry  near  the  island  of  Sheppey.  There 
[ay  the  hoy  in  which  he  was  to  sail.  He  went  on  board :  but 
tlie  wind  blew  fresh  ;  and  the  master  would  not  venture  to  put 
to  sea  without  more  ballast.  A  tide  was  thus  lost  Midnight 
was  approaching  before  the  vessel  began  to  float  By  that  time 
the  news  that  the  King  had  disappeared,  that  the  country  was 
without  a  government,  and  that  London  was  in  confusion,  had 
^ravelled  fast  down  the  Thames,  and  wherever  it  spread  had  pro- 
duced outrage  and  misrule.  The  rude  fishermen  of  the  Kentish 
-wast  eyed  the  hoy  with  saspidon  and  with  cupidity.  It  wag 
whispered  that  some  persons  in  the  garb  of  gentlemen  had  gone 
on  lK>ard  of  her  in  great  haste.  Perhaps  they  were  Jesuits ; 
perhaps  they  were  rich.  Fifty  or  sixty  boatmen,  animated  at 
once  by  hatred  of  Popery  and  by  love  of  plunder,  boarded  the 
hoy  just  as  she  was  about  to  make  sail,  'ilie  passengers  were 
told  that  they  must  go  on  shore  and  be  examined  by  a  magis- 
trate. The  King's  appearance  excited  suspicion.  "  It  is  Father 
Petre,"  cried  one  ruffian;  "I  know  him  by  his  lean  jaws." 
"Search  the  hatchet  faced  old  Jesuit,"  became  the  general 
cry.  He  was  rudely  pulled  and  pushed  about  His  money 
and  watch  were  taken  from  him.  He  had  about  him  his 
coronation  ring,  and  some  other  trinkets  of  great  value:  but 
these  escaped  the  search  of  the  robbers,  who  indeed  were  so 
ignorant  of  jewellery  that  they  took  his  diamond  buckles  for  bits 
of  glass. 

At  length  the  prisoners  were  put  on  shore  and  carried  to  an  inn. 
A  crowd  had  assembled  there  to  see  them ;  omd  James,  though 

VOL.  n.— T 
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disguised  by  a  wig  of  different  shape  and  colour  from  that  which 
he  usually  wore,  was  at  once  recognised.  For  a  moment  the 
rabble  seemed  to  be  overawed :  but  the  exhortations  of  their 
ehiefe  revived  their  courage ;  and  the  sight  of  Hales,  whom  they 
well  knew  and  bitterly  hated,  inflamed  their  fury.  His  park 
was  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  at  that  very  moment  a  band  of 
Tiotore  was  employed  in  pillaging  his  house  and  shooting  hh 
deer.  The  multitude  assured  the  Eang  that  they  would  not 
hurt  him :  but  they  refused  to  let  him  depart,  It  chanced  that 
the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  a  Protestant,  but  a  zealous  royalist, 
head  of  the  Finch  &mily,  and  first  cousin  of  Nottingham,  was 
then  at  Canterbury.  As  soon  as  he  learned  what  had  happened 
he  hastened  to  the  coast,  accompanied  by  some  Kentish  gentle- 
men. By  their  intervention  the  King  was  removed  to  a  more 
convenient  lodging :  but  he  was  still  a  prisoner.  The  mob  kept 
constant  watch  round  the  house  to  which  he  had  been  carried  ; 
and  some  of  the  ringleaders  lay  at  the  door  of  his  bedroom. 
His  demeanour  meantime  was  that  of  a  man,  all  the  nerves  of 
whose  mind  had  been  broken  by  the  load  of  misfortunes.  Some- 
times he  spoke  so  haughtily  that  the  rustics  who  had  charge  of 
him  were  provoked  into  making  insolent  replies.  Then  he  be- 
took himself  to  supplication.  ^  Let  me  go,''  he  cried ;  ^  get  me 
a  boat  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  hunting  for  my  life.  If  you 
do  not  let  me  fiy  now,  it  will  be  too  late.  My  blood  will  be  on 
your  heads.  He  that  is  not  with  me  k  against  me."  On  this 
last  text  he  preached  a  sermon  half  an  hour  long.  He  harangued 
on  a  strange  variety  of  subjects,  on  the  disobedience  of  the  fel- 
lows of  Magdalene  College,  on  the  miracles  wrought  by  Saint 
Winifred's  well,  on  the  disloyalty  of  the  black  coats,  and  on  the 
virtues  of  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  which  he  had  unfortunately 
lost  "What  have  I  done?"  he  demanded  oi  the  Kentish 
squires  who  attended  him.  "  Tell  me  the  truth.  What  error 
have  I  committed  ?"  Those  to  whom  he  put  these  questions 
were  too  humane  to  return  the  answer  which  must  have  risen  to 
their  lips,  and  listened  to  his  wild  talk  in  pitying  silence.* 

When  the  news  that  he  had  been  stopped,  insulted,  rough'y 
handled,  and  plundered,  and  that  he  was  still  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  rude  churls,  reached  the  capital,  many  passions  were 
roused.  Bigid  Churchmen,  who  had,  a  few  hours  before,  begun 
to  think  that  they  were  freed  from  their  allegiance  to  him,  now 

*  Okrke'8  life  of  James,  il  351.  Orig.  Mem.;  Letter  printed  ip  Tip 
M'sOontiBWitioiiiif  Biqm  Thte  curbus  letter  is  in  tiie£UrLilSS.6«5f 
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felt  misgivings.  He  had  not  quitted  his  kingdom.  He  had  not 
consummated  his  abdicatbn.  If  he  should  resume  his  regal 
office,  could  they,  on  their  prindples,  refiase  to  pay  him  obedience  t 
Enlightened  statesmen  foresaw  with  concern  that  all  the  disputes 
which  his  flight  had  fer  a  moment  set  at  rest  would  be  revived 
and  exasperated  by  his  return.  Some  of  the  common  people, 
though  still  smarting  from  recent  wrongs,  were  touched  with 
compassion  £>r  a  great  prince  outraged  by  ruffians,  and  were 
wilUng  to  entertain  a  hope,  more  honourable  to  th^  good  nature 
than  to  their  discernment,  that  he  might  even  now  repent  of  the 
errors  which  had  brought  on  him  so  terriUe  a  punishment 

From  the  moment  when  it  was  known  that  the  King  was  still 
in  England,  Sancroft,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  chief  of  the 
provisional  government,  absented  himself  from  the  sittings  of  the 
Peers.  Halifax,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Dutch  head 
quarters,  was  placed  in  the  chair.  His  sentiments  had  undergone 
a  great  change  in  a  few  hours.  Both  public  and  private  feelings 
now  impelled  him  to  join  the  Whigs.  Those  who  candidly 
examine  the  evidence  which  has  come  down  te  us  will  be  of 
opinion  that  he  accepted  the  office  of  royal  Commissioner  in  the 
sincere  hope  of  effecting  an  accommodation  between  the  King 
and  the  Prince  on  &ir  terms.  The  negotiation  had  commenced 
prosperously :  the  Prince  had  offered  terms  which  the  King  could 
not  but  acknowledge  to  be  Mr :  the  eloquent  and  ingenious 
Trimmer  might  flatter  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  mediate 
between  infuriated  fictions,  to  dictate  a  compromise  between 
extreme  opinions,  to  secure  the  liberties  and  religion  of  his  coun- 
try, without  exposing  her  to  the  risks  inseparable  from  a  change 
of  dynasty  and  a  disputed  succession.  While  he  was  pleasing 
himself  with  thoughts  so  agreeable  to  his  temper,  he  learned 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  had  been  used  as  an  instrument 
for  deceiving  the  nation.  His  mission  to  Hungerford  had  been 
a  fooFs  errand.  The  King  had  never  meant  to  abide  by  the 
terms  which  he  had  instructed  his  Commissioners  to  propose. 
He  had  charged  them  to  declare  that  he  was  willing  to  submit 
all  the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  Parliament  which  he  had 
summoned ;  and,  while  they  were  delivering  his  message,  he  had 
burned  the  writs,  made  away  with  the  seal,  let  loose  the  army, 
suspended  the  administration  of  justice,  dissolved  the  government, 
and  fled  from  the  capital.  Hali&x  saw  that  an  amicable  arrange* 
ment  was  no  longer  possible.  He  also  felt,  it  riiay  be  suspected, 
the  vexation  natural  to  a  man  widely  renowned  for  wisdom,  who 
finds  that  he  has  been  duped  by  an  undentanding  immeaaurabl  j 
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blerior  to  his  own,  and  the  vexation  natural  to  a  great  master 
of  ridicule,  who  finds  himself  placed  in  a  ridiculous  «tuation. 
His  judgment  and  his  resentment  alike  induced  him  to  relinquish 
the  schemes  of  reconciliation  on  which  he  had  hitherto ^  been 
intent,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  t>f  those  who  were  bent 
on  raising  William  to  the  throne.* 

A  Journal  of  what  passed  in  the  Coundl  of  Lords  while  Halifax 
presided  is  still  extant  in  his  own  handwriting.f  No  precaution 
which  seemed  neoessarj  for  the  prevention  of  outrage  and 
robbery,  was  omitted.  The  Peers  took  on  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  giving  orders  that,  if  the  rabble  rose  again,  the 
soldiers  should  fire  with  bullets.  Jefireys  was  brought  to 
Whitehall  and  interrogated  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  the  writs.  At  his  own  earnest  request  he  was  remand^ 
ed  to  the  Tower,  as  the  only  placo  where  his  life  could  be  safe ; 
and  he  retired  thanking  and  blessing  those  who  had  given  him 
the  protection  of  a  prison.  A  Whig  nobleman  moved  that  Gates 
should  be  set  at  liberty  :  but  this  motion  was.  overruled .| 

The  business  of  the  day  was  nearly  over,  and  Hali&z  was 
about  to  rise,  when  he  was  informed  that  a  messenger  ^m 
Sheerness  was  in  attendance.  No  occurrence  could  be  more 
perplexing  or  annoying.  To  do  anything,  to  do  notiiing,  was  to 
mcur  a  grave  responsibility.  Halifiuc,  wishing  probably  to  obtain 
time  for  communication  with  l^e  Prince,  would  have  adjourned 
the  meeting ;  but  Mulgrave  begged  the  Lords  to  keep  their 
seats,  and  introduced  the  messenger.  The  man  told  his  story 
with  many  tears,  and  produced  a  letter  written  in  the  King's 
hand,  and  addressed  to  no  particular  person,  but  imploring  the 
aid  of  all  good  £nglishmen.§ 

Such  an  appeal  it  was  hardly  possible  to  disregard.  The 
Lords  ordered  Feversham  to  hasten  with  a  troop  of  the  Life 
Guards  to  the  place  where  the  King  was  detained,  and  t6  set  his 
Majesty  at  liberty. 

*  Reresby  was  told,  by  a  lady  whom  he  does  not  name,  that  the  King 
had  no  intention  of  withdrawing  till  he  received  a  letter  from  Halifax, 
who  was  then  at  Hungerford  The  letter,  she  said,  informed  His  Maj- 
esty that^  if  he  staid,  his  life  would  be  in  danger.  This  id  certainly  a 
mere  romance.  The  King,  before  the  CommissioDers  left  London,  had 
told  Barillon  that  their  embassy  was  a  mere  feint,  and  had  expressed  a 
fiill  resolution  to  leave  the  country.  It  is  dear  from  Reresby's  own 
narative  that  Halifax  thought  himself  shamefully  used 

t  Harl.  MS.  256. 

t  Halifax  MS. ;  Citters,  Dec.  if.  1688. 

§  Mnlgimve's  Account  of  tha  Revolutioa 
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Already  MWfdleton  and  a  few  other  adherents  of  the  royal 
cause  had  set  out  to  assist  and  comfort  their  unhappy  master. 
They  found  him  strictly  confined,  and  were  not  suffered  to  enter 
his  presence  till  they  had  delivered  up  their  swords.  The  con- 
course of  people  about  him  was  by  this  time  immense.  Some 
Whig  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  had  brought  a  large  body 
of  militia  to  guard  him.  They  had  imagined  most  erroneously 
that  by  detaining  him  they  were  ingratiating  themselves  with  his 
enemies,  and  were  greatly  disturbed  when  they  learned  that  the 
treatment  which  the  King  had  undergone  was  disapproved  by 
the  Provisional  Government  in  London,  and  that  a  body  of 
cavalry  was  on  the  road  to  release  him.  Feversham  soon 
arrived.  He  had  left  his  troop  at  Sittingboume ;  but  there  was 
no  occasion  to  use  force.  The  King  was  suffered  to  depart 
without  opposition,  and  was  removed  by  his  friends  to  Rochester, 
where  he  took  some  rest,  which  he  greatly  needed.  He  was  in 
a  pitiable  state.  Not  only  was  his  understanding,  which  had 
never  been  very  dear,  altc^ther  bewildered  :  but  the  personal 
courage  which,  when  a  young  man,  he  had  shown  in  several 
battles,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  had  forsaken  him.  The  rough 
corporal  usage  which  he  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  undergone, 
seems  to  have  discomposed  him  more  than  any ,  other  event  of 
his  chequered  life.  The  desertion  of  his  army,  of  his  favourites, 
of  his  fiimily,  affected  him  less  than  the  indignities  which  he 
suffered  when  his  hoy  was  boarded.  The  remembrance  of  those 
indignities  continued  long  to  rankle  in  his  heart,  and  on  one 
occasion  showed  itself  in  a  way  which  moved  all  Europe  to 
contemptuous  mirth.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  exile  he  attempted 
to  lure  back  his  subjects  by  offering  them  an  amnesty.  The 
amnesty  was  accompanied  by  a  long  list  of. exceptions;  and  in 
this^  list  the  poor  fishermen  who  had  searched  his  pockets  rudely 
appeared  side  by  side  with  Churchill  and  Danby.  From  this 
drcumstance  we  may  judge  how  keenly  he  must  have  felt  the 
outrage  while  it  was  still  recent* 

Yet,  had  he  possessed  an  ordinary  measure  of  good  sense,  he 
would  have  seen  that  those  who  had  detained  him  had  uninten- 
tionally done  him  a  great  service.  The  events  which  had  taken 
Elace  during  his  absence  fix>m  his  capital  ought  to  have  convinced 
im  that,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping,  he  never  would  have 
returned.  In  his  own  despite  he  had  been  saved  from  ruin.  He 
had  another  chance,  a  last  chance.    Great  as  his  offences  had 

*  See  hiB  proclamatioD,  dated  from  Si  Oermaios^  April  20. 1692. 
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been,  ta  dethrone  him,  while  he  remained  in  his  kingdom  and 
offered  to  assent  to  such  conditions  as  a  free  Parliament  might 
impose,  would  have  been  almost  impossible. 

During  a  short  time  he  seemed  ctisposed  to  remain.  He  sent 
Feversham  from  Rochester  with  a  letter  to  William.  The  sub« 
stance  of  the  letter  was  that  His  Majesty  was  on  his  waj  back 
to  Whitehall,  that  he  wished  to  have  a  personal  conference  with 
the  Prince,  and  that  Saint  James's  Palace  should  be  fitted  up 
for  his  Highness.* 

William  was  now  at  Windsor.  He  had  learned  with  de^ 
mortification  the  events  which  had  taken  place  on  the  coast  of 
Kent.  Just  before  the  news  arrived,  those  who  approached  him 
observed  that  his  spirits  were  unusuallj  high.  He  had,  indeed, 
reason  to  rejoice.  A  vacant  throne  was  before  him.  All  parties^ 
it  seemed,  wonld,  with  one  voice,  invite  him  to  mount  it  On  a 
sudden  his  prospects  were  overcast  The  abdication,  it  appeared, 
had  not  been  completed.  A  large  proportion  of  his  own  fol^ 
lowers  would  have  scruples  about  deposing  a  King  who  remained 
among  them,  who  invited  them  to  represent  their  grievances  in 
a  parliamentary  way,  and  who  promised  full  redress.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  Prince  should  examine  his  new  position,  and 
determine  on  a  new  line  of  action.  No  course  was  open  to  him 
which  was  altogether  free  from  objections,  no  course  which  would 
place  him  in  a  situation  so  advantageous  as  that  which  he  had 
occupied  a  few  hours  before.  Yet  something  might  be  done. 
The  King's  first  attempt  to  escape  had  friiled.  What  was  now 
most  to  be  desired  was  that  he  should  make  a  second  attempt 
with  better  success.  He  must  be  at  once  frightened  and  entic^ 
The  liberality  widi  which  he  had  been  treated  in  the  negotiatioii 
at  Hungerford,  and  which  he  had  requited  by  a  breach  of  fiiith. 
Would  now  be  out  of  season.  No  terms  of  accommodation 
must  be  proposed  to  him.  If  he  should  propose  terms  he  must 
be  coldly  answered.  No  violence  must  be  used  towards  him,  or 
even  threatened.  Yet  it  might  not  be  impossible,  without  either 
Using  or  threatening  violence,  to  make  so  weak  a  man  uneasy 
about  his  personal  safety.  He  would  soon  be  eager  to  fi^y.  AU 
fecilities  for  flight  must  then  be  placed  within  his  reach ;  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  he  should  not  again  be  stopped  by  any 
officious  blunderer. 

Such  was  William's  plan :  and  the  ability  and  determination 
wi<h  which  he  carried  it  into  effect  present  a  strange  contrast  to 

*OIarin*s  life  <^  Jamas,  ii  2«l.Qri8.  Mem*    . 
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the  folly  and  cowardice  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He  soon 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  commencing  his  system  of  in- 
timidation. Feversham  arrived  at  Windsor  with  James's  letter. 
The  messenger  had  not  been  very  judiciously  selected.  It  was 
he  who  had  disbanded  the  royal  army.  To  him  primarily  were 
to  be  imputed  the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  Irish  Night  His 
conduct  was  loudly  blamed  by  the  public.  William  had  been 
provoked  into  muttering  a  few  words  of  menace :  and  a  few 
words  of  menace  from  William's  lips  generallymeant  something. 
Feversham  was  asked  for  his  safe  conduct  He  had  none.  By 
coming  without  one  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  camp,  he  had, 
aocofding  to  the  laws  of  war,  made  himself  liable  to  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  severity.  William  refused  to  see  him,  and  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  under  arrest*  Zulestein  was  instancy  de- 
spatched to  inform  James  that  the  Prince  declined  the  proposed 
conference,  and  desired  that  His  Majesty  would  remain  at  Roch- 
ester. 

But  it  was  too  late.  James  was  already  in  London.  He  had 
hesitated  about  the  journey,  and  had,  at  one  time,  determined 
to  make  another  attempt  to  reach  the  Continent  Bui  at  length 
he  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  friends  who  were  wiser  than  him- 
sd^  and  set  out  for  Whitehall.  He  arrived  there  on  the  aflter- 
noon  of  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  of  December.  He  had  been  ap- 
prehensive that  the  common  people,  who,  during  his  absence, 
had  given  so  many  proo&  of  their  aversion  to  Fopefy,  would 
ofier  some  affiont  But  the  very  violence  of  the  recent  outbreak 
had  produced  a  remission.  The  storm  had  spent  itsdf.  Good 
humour  and  pity  had  succeeded  to  fury.  In  no  quarter  was 
any  disposition  shown  to  insult  the  King.  Some  cneers  were 
raised  as  his  coach  passed  through  the  City.  The  bells  of  some 
churches  were  rung ;  and  a  few  bonfires  were  lighted  in  honour 
of  his  retum.f    His  feeble  mind,  which  had  just  before  been 


*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dea  16.  1688  ;  Biu-net,  i  800. 

f  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  it  262.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Burnet,  1 709.  In  the 
Bistory  of  the  Desertion  (1689),  it  is  affirmed  that  the  shouts  on  this  oc- 
casion were  ottered  merely  by  some  idle  boys,  and  that  the  great  budv 
ot  the  people  looked  on  in  silenoe.  OMmixon,  who  was  in  the  crowd, 
says  the  same ;  and  Ralph,  whose  prejudices  were  very  different  from 
Oldmixon's,  tells  us  that  the  information  which  he  had  received  from  a 
respectable  eye  witness  was  to  the  same  effect.  The  truth  probably  is 
that  the  signs  of  joy  were  in  themselves  sli^ht^  but  seemed  extraordi- 
nary because  a  violent  explosion  of  public  indignation  had  been  expected. 
Barillon  mentions  that  there  bad  been  acclamations  and  some  bonfires, 
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sunk  in  deepondeni^,  was  extravaganily  elated  bj  these  unex- 
pected signs  of  popular  good  will  and  compassion.  He  entered 
his  dwelling  in  faign  spirits.  It  speedily  resumed  its  old  aspect 
Koman  Catholic  priests,  who  had,  during  the  preceding  week, 
been  glad  to  hide  themselves  from  the  rage  of  the  multitude  in 
vaults  and  cocklofts,  now  came  forth  from  their  lurking  places, 
and  demanded  possession  of  their  old  apartments  in  the  palace. 
Grace  was  said  at  the  royal  table  by  a  Jesuit.  The  Irish  brogue, 
then  the  most  hateful  of  all  sounds  to  English  ears,  was  heard, 
everywhere  in  the  courts  and  galleries.  The  King  himself  had 
resumed  all  his  old  haughtiness.  He  held  a  Ooimcil,  his  last 
Council,  and,  even  in  that  extremity,  summoned  to  the  Doard 
persons  not  legally  qualified  to  sit  there.  He  expressed  high 
displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  those  Lords  who,  during  his  absence, 
had  dared  to  take  the  administration  on  themselves.  It  was  their 
duty,  he  conceived,  to  let  society  be  dissolved,  to  let  the  houses 
of  Ambassadors  be  pulled  down,  to  let  London  be  set  on  fire, 
rather  than  assume  the  functions  which  he  had  thought  fit  to 
abandon.  Among  those  whom  he  thus  censured  were  some 
nobles  and  prelates  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  errors,  had  been  con- 
stantly true  to  him,  and  who,  even  alter  this  provocation,  never 
could  be  induced  by  hope  or  fear  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from 
him  to  any  other  sovereign.* 

But  his  courage  was  soon  cast  down.  Scarcely  had  he 
entered  his  palace  when  Zulestein  was  announced.  William's 
cold  and  stern  message  was  dehvered.  The  King  still  pressed 
for  a' personal  conference  with  his  nephew.  **I  would  not  have 
left  Rochester,"  he  said,  ^  if  I  had  known  that  he  wished  me  not 
to  do  so :  but,  since  I  am  here,  I  hope  that  he  will  come  to 
Saint  James's."  "  I  must  plainly  tell  your  Majesty,"  said  Zu- 
lestein, "  that  His  Highness  will  not  come  to  London  while  there 
are  any  troops  here  which  are  not  under  his  orders."  The 
King,  confounded  by  this  answer,  remained  silent  Zulestein 
retired ;  and  soon  a  gentleman  entered  the  bedchamber  with 
the  news  that  Feversham  had  been  put  under  Arrestf  James 
was  greatly  disturbed.  Yet  the  recollection  of  the  applause 
with  which  he  had  been  greeted  still  buoyed  up  his  spirits.    A 

but  adds,  ^  Le  peuple  dans  le  food  eet  mv  \o  Fznor  ^Orange."  Dec 
if  1688. 

♦  London  Gazette,  Dec.  16. 168S ;  Mul^Vfl^  A  c<jrir<i^  cf  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  History  of  the  Desertion ;  Bmnot,  i.  VC9. ;  Evelri^*^  Di*ry,  Dea 
13.  17.  168a 

+  Clarke's  History  of  Jan:es,  iS.  ^JC^.  Otii^\  Mt^a. 
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wil4  Hope  rose  ia  his  mind.  He  £uided  that  London,  bo  long 
Hie  Btroi^hold  of  Protestantism  and  Whiggism,  was  ready  to 
take  arms  in  his  defenee.  He  sent  to  ask  the  Common  Council 
whether,  if  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  City,  they  would 
engage  to  defend  him  against  the  Prince.  But  the  Common 
Coundl  had  not  forgotten  the  seizure  of  the  charter  and  the 
judicial  murder  of  Cornish,  and  refused  to  give  the  pledge 
which  was  demanded.  Then  the  King's  heart  again  sank 
within  him.  Where,  he  asked,  was  he  to  look  for  protection  f 
He  might  as  well  have  Dutch  troops  ahout  him  as  his  own  life 
Guards^  As  to  the  citizens,  he  now  understood  what  their 
huzzas  and  bonfires  were  worth.  Nothing  remained  but  flight : 
and  yet,  he  said,  Le  knew  that  there  was  nothing  which  his 
enemies  so  much  desired  as  that  he  wotild  fly.** 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  trepidation,  his  &te  was  the 
subject  of  a  grave  deliberation  at  Windsor.  The  court  of  Wil« 
ham  was  now  crowded  to  overflowing  with  eminent  men  of  all 
parties.  Most  of  the  chie&  of  the  Northern  insurrection  had 
joined  him.  Several  of  the  Lords,  who  had,  during  tlie  anarchy 
of  the  preceding  week,  taken  upon  themselves  to  act  as  a  pro- 
visional government,  had,  as  soon  as  the  King  returned,  quitted 
London  for  the  Dutch  head  quarters.  One  of  these  was  Halifax. 
William  had  welcomed  him  with  great  satisfaction,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  suppress  a  sarcastic  smile  at  seeing  the  ingenious 
and  accomplished  politician,  who  had  aspired  to  be  the  umpire 
in  that  great  contention,  forced  to  abandon  the  middle  course 
and  to  take  a  side.  Among  those  who,  at  this  conjuncture, 
repaired  to  Windsor  were  some  men  who  had  purchased  the 
fiivour  of  James  by  ignominious  services,  and  who  were  now 
impatient  to  atone,  by  betraying  their  master,  for  the  crime  of 
having  betrayed  their  country.  Such  a  man.  was  Titus,  who 
had  sate  at  the  Council  board  in  defiance  of  law,  and  who  had 
laboured  to  unite  the  Puritans  with  the  Jesuits  in  a  league 
against  the  constitution.  Such  a  man  was  Williams,  who  had 
been  converted  by  interest  from  a  demi^gue  into  a  champion 
of  prerogative,  and  who  was  now  ready  for  a  second  apostasy. 
These  men  the  Prince,  with  just  contempt,  suffered  to  wait  at 
the  door  of  his  apartment  in  vain  expectation  of  an  audience.f 

On  Monday,  the  seventeenth  of  December,  all  the  Peera  who 

*  Barillon,  Dec  j^  1681 ;  Clarke's  life  of  James,  il  271. 
f  Mulgrave's  Aoooant  of  the  RevolatioQ ;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dea  10ii 
1668. 
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werd  at  Wiikdaor  were  snnnnoiied  to  a  Bolenin  ooDsaltation  ait 
tibe  Gasde.  The  Bubject  proposed  Ibr  deliberation  was  what 
should  be  d<Hie  with  the  King.  William  did  not  think  it  ad-* 
Tisabfe  to  be  present  during  the  discussion.  He  retired ;  and 
HalifiuE  was  ciuled  to  the  chair.  On  one  point  the  Lords  wex^ 
agreed.  The  King  could  not  be  suffered  to  remain  where  he 
was.  That  one  prince  should  ibrtify  himself  in  Whitehall  and 
the  other  in  Saint  James%  that  there  should  be  two  hostile 
ffarrisons  within  an  area  of  a  hnndred  acres,  was  universallj 
Kit  to  be  inexpedient  Such  an  arraogeuient  could  scarcelj  Mi 
to  produce  suspicions,  insults,  and  bickerings  which  might  end 
in  blood.  The  assembled  Lords,  therefore,  thought  it  advisable 
that  James  should  be  sent  out  of  London.  Ham,  which  had 
been  built  and  decorated  by  Lauderdale,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  out  of  the  plunder  of  Scotland  and  the  bribes  of 
France,  and  which  was  regarded  as  thcL-most  luxurious  of  rillas^ 
was  proposed  as  a  convenient  retreat.  When  the  Lords  had 
come  to  this  conclusion,  they  requested  the  Prince  to  join  them* 
Their  opinion  was  then  communicated  to  him  by  Halifax.  Wil- 
liam listened  and  approved.  A  short  message  to  the  King  was 
drawn  up.  "Whom,"  said  William,  ''shall  we  send  with  it V* 
"Ought  it  not,"  said  Halifax,  "  to  be  conveyed  by  one  of  your 
Highnesses  officers  f  "  Nay,  my  Lord,"  answered  the  Prince ; 
"  by  your  fiivour,  it  is  sent  by  the  advice  of  your  Lordships,  and 
some  of  you  ought  to  carry  it"  Then,  without  pausing  to  give 
time  for  remonstrance,, he  appointed  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Delamere  to  be  the  messengers.* 

The  resolution  of  the  Lords  appeared  to  be  unanimous* 
But  l^ere  were  in  the  assembly  those  who  by  no  means 
approved  of  the  decision  in  which  they  affected  to  concur,  and 
who  wished  to  see  the  King  treated  with  a  severity  which  they 
did  not  venture  openly  to  recommend.  It  is  a  remarkaUe  fiict 
that  the  chief  of  this  party  was  a  peer  who  had  been  a  vehement 
Tory,  and  who  afterwards  died  a  Nonjuror,  Clarendon.  The 
rapidity,  with  which,  at  this  crisis,  he  went  backward  and  for- 
ward from  extreme  to  extreme,  might  seem  incredible  to  people 
living  in  quiet  times,  but  will  not  surprise  those  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  watching  the  course  of  revolutions.  He 
knew  that  the  asperity,  with  which  he  had,  in  the  royal 
presence^  censured  Uie  whole  system  of  government,  had  given 

*  Bbrnet,  i  800. ;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  17. 1688 ;  Oitters,Dec  44 
1688. 
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mortal  oflfenoe  to  his  old  master.  On  the  other  hand  h<6  mighty 
as  the  uncle  of  the  Prineesses,  hope  to  be  great  and  rich  in  the 
new  world  which  was  about  to  commence.  The  English  colony 
in  Ireland  regarded  him  as  a  friend  and  patron ;  and  he  felt 
that  on  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  that  great  interest 
much  of  his  importance  depended.  To  such  considerations  as 
these  the  principles,  which  he  had,  daring  his  whole  life,  osten- 
tatiously professed,  now  gave  way.  He  repaired  to  the  Prince's 
closet,  and  represented  tl^  danger  of  leaving  the  King  at  liberty. 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  in  extreme  periL  There  was 
only  one  way  to  secure  their  estates  and  their  lives ;  and  that 
was  to  keep  His  Majesty  close  prisoner.  It  might  not  be  pru- 
dent to  shut  him  up  in  an  English  castie.  But  he  might  be 
sent  across  the  sea  and  confined  in  die  fi^rtiess  of  Breda  till  the 
affairs  of  the  British  Islands  were  settled.  If  the  Prince  were 
in  possession  of  such  a  hostage,  Tyrconnel  would  probably  lay 
down  the  sword  of  state ;  and  the  English  ascendency  would  hQ 
restored  in  Ireland  without  a  blow.  I^  on  the  other  hand, 
James  should  escape  to  France  and  make  his  appearance  at 
Dublin,  accompanied  by  a  foreign  army,  the  consequences  must 
be  disastroi».  William  owned  that  there  was  great  weight  in 
these  reasons :  but  it  could  not  be.  He  knew  his  wife^s  tem- 
per ;  and  he  knew  that  she  never  would  consent  to  sudi  a  step. 
Indeed  it  would  not  be  for  his  ,  own  honour  to  treat  his  van- 
quished kinsman  so  ungraciously.  Nor  was  it  quite  clear  that 
generosity  mij^t  not  be  the  best  policy.  Who  could  say  what 
effect  such  severity  as  Clarendon  recommended  might  produce 
on  the  piiblic  mind  of  England  l  Was  it  impossible  that  the 
loyal  enthusiasm,  which  the  King's  misconduct  had  extinguished, 
might  revive  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  within  the 
walls  of  a  foreign  fortress  ?  On  these  grounds  William  deter- 
mined not  to  subject  his  &ther  in  law  to  personal  restraint ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  determination  was  wise.* 

James,  while  his  &te  was  under  discussion,  remained  at  White- 
hall, isiscinated,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  greatness  and  nearness  of 
the  danger,  and  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  either  struggling  or 
flying.  In  the  evening  news  came  that  the  Dutch  had  occupied 
Chelsea  and  Kensington.  The  King,  however,  prepared  to  go 
to  rest  as  usual    The  Coldstream  Guards  were  on  duty  at  the 

*  Burnet,  i.  800. ;  Ooadact  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  Mul- 
frave's  Account  of  the  Revolution.  Clarendon  says  nothing  of  thia 
under  the  proper  date ;  but  see  his  IHaiy,  August  19. 168^ 
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paljioe.  They  were  oomnumded  hj  Wflliam  Earl  of  Craven,  sn 
aged  man  who^  more  than  ^y  years  before,  had  been  distin- 
guinhed  in  war  and  love,  who  had  led  the  forlorn  hope  at  Orentz- 
iiach  with  such  courage  that  he  had  been  patted  on  the  should^ 
by  the  great  Gustavns,  and  who  was  believed  to  have  won  from 
» thooBand  rivals  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
Craven  was  now  in  his  eightieth  year;  but  time  had  not  tamed 
his  spirit* 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  he  was  informed  that  three  bat- 
talions of  the  Prince's  foot,  mingled  with  some  troops  of  horse, 
were*  pouring  down  the  long  avenue  of  Saint  Jameses  Park,  with 
matches  lighted,  and  in  full  readiness  for  action.  Count  Solmes, 
who  commanded  the  foreigners,  said  that  his  orders  were  to  take 
nulitary  possession  of  the  posts  round  Whitehall,  and  exhorted 
Craven  to  retire  peaceably.  Craven  swore  tiiat  he  would  raUi^r 
be  cut  in  pieces :  but,  when  the  King,  who  was  undressing  him- 
self, learned  what  was  passing,  he  forbade  the  stout  old  soldier 
to  attempt  a  resistance  which  must  have  been  ineffectual  By 
eleven  the  Coldstream  Guards  had  withdrawn ;  and  Dutch  sen- 
tinels were  pacing  the  rounds  on  every  side  of  the  palace.  Some 
of  the  King's  attendants  asked  whether  he  would  venture  to  lie 
down  surrounded  by  enemies.  He  answered  tJbat  they  could 
hardly  use  him  worse  than  his  own  subjects  had  done,  and,  with 
the  apathy  of  a  man  stupified  by  disasters,  went  to  bed  and  to 
sleep.f 

Scarcely  was  the  palace  again  quiet  when  it  was  again  roused. 
A  little  after  midnight  the  three  Lords  arrived  from  Windsor. 
-Middleton  was  called  up  to  receive  them.  They  informed  him 
that  they  were  charged  with  an  errand  which  did  not  admit  of 
delay.  The  King  was  awakened  from  his  first  clumber;  and 
they  were  ushered  into  his  bedchamber.  They  delivered  into 
his  hand  the  letter  widi  which  they  had  been  entrusted,  and 
informed  him  that  the  Prince  would  be  at  Westamnster  in  a  few 
-  hours,  and  that  His  Majesty  would  do  well  to  set  out  for  Ham 
before  ten  in  the  morning.  James  made  some  difficulties.  He 
did  not  like  Ham.  It  was  a  pleasant  place  in  the  summer,  but 
cold  and  comfortless  at  Christmas,  and  was  moreover  unfur- 
nished.   Hali^  answered  that  furniture  should  be  instantly 


♦  Harte*8  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

f  Clarke's  Life  of  Jamed,  ii.  264.  mostly  from  Orig.  Mem. ;  MtJgrave's 
Account  of  the  Revolution ;  Rapin  de  Thoyras.  It  must  be  remembwed 
that  Id  these  events  Rapin  was  hipiself  an  actor. 
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sent  in.  The  three  messengers  retired,  but  were  speedily  followed 
by  Middleton,  who  told  them  that  the  King  would  greatly  prefer 
Rochester  to  Ham.  They  answered  that  they  had  not  authority 
to  accede  to  His  Majesty's  wish,  but  tiiat  they  would  instantly 
send  off  an  express  to  the  Prince,  who  was  to  lodge  that  night 
at  Sion  House.  A  courier  started  imn^ediately,  and  returned 
before  daybreak  with  William's  consent.  That  consent,  indeed, 
was  most  gladly  given :  for  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Roches- 
ter had  been  named  because  it  afforded  facitities  for  flight ;  and 
that  James  might  fly  was  the  first  wish  of  his  nephew.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  December,  a  rainy  and 
stormy  morning,  the  royal  barge  was  early  at  Whitehall  staiis : 
and  round  it  were  eight  or  ten  boats  filled  with  Dutch  soldiers. 
Several  noUemen  and  gentlemen  attended  the  King  to  the  water- 
side. It  is  said,  and  may  well  be  believed,  that  many  tears  were 
Bhed.  For  even  the  most  zealous  friend  of  liberty  could  scarc^^ 
have  seen,  unmoved,  the  sad  and  ignominious  close  of  a  dynasty 
which  might  have  been  so  great  Shrewsbury  did  all  in  his 
power  to  sooth  the  fisdlen  Sovereign.  Even  the  letter  and  vehe- 
ment Delamere  was  softened.  But  it  was  observed  that^SaK^ 
who  was  generally  distinguished  by  his  tenderness  to  the  van- 
quished, was,  on  this  occasion,  less  compassionate  than  his  two 
colleagues.  The  mock  embassy  to  Hungerford  was  doubtless 
still  rankling  in  his  mind.f 

While  the  King's  barge  was  slowly  working  its  way  on  rough 
billows  down  the  river,  brigade  after  brigade  of  the  Prince's 
troops  came  pouring  into  London  from  the  west  It  had  been 
wisely  determined  diat  the  duty  of  the  capital  should  be  chiefly 
done  by  the  British  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  States  General. 
The  three  English  regiments  were  quartered  in  and  round  the 
Tower,  the  three  Scotch  regiments  in  Southwark.J 

In  defiance  of  the  weather  a  great  multitude  assembled  between 
Albemarle  House  and  Saint  James's  Palace  to  greet  the  Prince. 
Every  hat,  every  cane,  was  adorned  with  an  orange  riband.  The 
bells*  were  ringing  all  over  London.  Candles  hr  an  illuminatiicm 
were  disposed  in  the  windows.  Faggots  for  bonfires  were  heaped 
up  in  the  streets.  William,  however,  who  had  no  taste  for  crowds 

*  Olarke*s  life  of  James,  E  265.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Mulgrave's  Aoconni  of 
^  Revolution ;  Burnet,  i.  801. ;  Oitters,  De&  •^.  1688. 

f  Citters,  Dec  if.  1688 ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  same  date ;  Clarke's  Li& 
oi  James,  ii.  266,  267.  Orig.  I^em. 

t  Citt^,  Dec  if.  1688. 
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and  thoiiting,  took  the  road  through  the  Paiic.  Before  aightM 
he  arrived  at  Saint  James's  in  a  light  carriage,  aooompanied  by 
Schomberg.  In  a  short  time  all  the  rooms  and  staifcases  in  the 
palace  were  thronged  by  those  who  came  to  pay  their  court  i 

Such  was  the  press,  that  men  of  the  highest  rank  were  unable  I 

to  elbow  their  way  into  the  presence  chamber.*    While  West-  i 

minster  was  in  this  state  of  excitement,  the  Common  Council  was  1 

m^eparing  at  Guildhall  an  address  of  thanks  and  congratulation.  J 

The  Lord  Mayor  was  unable  to  preside.     He  had  never  held  up  | 

his  head  since  the  Chancellor  had  been  dragged  into  the  justice 
room  in  the  garb  of  a  collier.  But  the  Aldermen  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  corporation  were  in  their  places.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  mamtrates  of  the  City  went  in  state  to  pay  their 
duty  to  their  deuverer.  Their  gratitude  was  eloquently  expressed 
by  their  Recorder,  Sir  George  Treby.  Some  princes  of  the  Hotiae 
of  Nassau,  he  said,  had  been  the  chief  officers  of  a  great  republic 
Others  had  worn  the  imperial  crown.  But  the  peculiar  title  of 
that  illustrious  line  to  the  public  veneration  was  this,  that  God 
had  set  it  apart  and  consecrated  it  to  the  high  office  of  defending 
trutii  and  fi^eedom  against  tyrants  from  generation  to  generation. 
On  the  same  day  sdl  the  prelates  who  were  in  town,  San<»dft 
excepted,  waited  on  the  Prince  in  a  body.  Then  came  the  clergy 
of  London,  the  foremost  men  of  their  profession  in  knowledge, 
eloquence,  and  influence,  with  their  bishop  at  their  head.  With 
them  were  mingled  some  eminent  dissenting  ministers,^  whom 
Compton,  much  to  his  honour,  treated  with  marked  courtesy.  A 
few  months  earlier,  or  a  few  months  later,  sudi  courtesy  would 
have  been  considered  by  many  Churchmen  as  treason  to  the 
Church.  Even  then  it  was  but  too  plain  to  a  discerning  eye 
that  the  armistice  to  which  the  Protestant  sects  had  been  forced 
would  not  long  outlast  the  danger  from  which  it  had  sprung. 
About  a  hundred  Nonconformist  divines,  resident  in  the  capitd, 
presented  a  separate  address.  They  were  introduced  by  Devon- 
shire, and  were  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  kind- 
ness. The  lawyers  paid  their  homage,  headed  by  Maynard,  who, 
at  ninety  years  of  age,  was  as  alert  and  clearheaded  as  when  he 
stood  up  in  Westminster  Hall  to  accuse  Strafford.  "  Mr.  S«^ 
jeant,"  said  the  Prince,  **you  must  have  survived  all  the  lawyers 
of  your  standing."  **  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and,  bvt  for 
your  Highness,!  should  have  survived  the  laws  t(X)."f 

*  LuttreH's  Diary;  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Clarendon's Diaiy,  Dec.  18. 1688; 
Bevolution  Politics, 
f  Fourth  Collection  of  Papers  relating  to  the  present  Juncture  of  af* 
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Bui,  though  the  luldrasses  werd  nameroUs  and  full  of  eulogy, 
though  the  acclamations  were  loud,  though  the.  illuminations 
were  splendid,  though  St  James's  Palace  was  too  small  for  the 
crowd  of  courtiers,  though  the  theatres  were  every  night,  from 
the  pit  to  the  ceiling,  one  blase  of  orange  ribands,  William  felt 
that  the  difficulties  of  his  enterprise  were  but  beginning.  He 
had  pulled  a  government  down.  The  far  harder  task  of  recon- 
struction was  now  to  be  performed.  From  the  moment  of  his 
landing  till  he  reached  London  he  had  exercised  the  authorily 
which,  by  the  laws  of  war,  acknowledged  throughout  the  civil- 
ised world,  belongs  to  the  commander  of  an  army  in  the  field. 
It  was  now  necessary  that  he  should  exchange  the  character  of 
a  general  for  that  of  a  magistrate ;  and  this  was  no  easy  task. 
A  single  false  step  might  be  &tal;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
take  any  step  without  offending  prejudices  and  rousing  angry 
paa^ns. 

Some  of  the  Prince's  advisers  pressed  him  to  assume  the 
crown  at  once  as  his  own  by  right  of  conquest,  and  then,  as 
King,  to  send  out,  under  his  Great  Seal,  writs  calling  a  Parlia- 
ment. This  course  was  strongly  recommended  hj  some  eminent 
lawyers.  It  was,  they  said,  the  shortest  way  to  what  could* 
otherwise  be  attained  only  through  innumerable  difficulties  and 
disputes.  It  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  auspicious  prece- 
dent set  a^r  the  battle  of  Bosworth  by  Henry  the  Seventh*  It 
would  also  quiet  the  scruples  which  many  respectable  people 
felt  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  transferring  allegiance  from  one  ruler 
to  another.  Neither  the  law  of  England  nor  the  Church  of 
England  recognised  any  right  in  subjects  to  depose  a  sovereign. 
But  no  jurist)  no  divine,  had  ever  denied  that  ^  nation,  over- 
come in  war,  might,  without  sin;  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
God  of  battles.  Thus,  after  the  Chaldean  conquest,  the  'most 
pious  and  patriotic  Jews  did  not  think  that  they  violated  their 
duty  to  their  native  King  by  serving  with  loyalty  the  new  mas- 
ter whom  Providence  had  set  over  Siem.  The  three  confessors, 
who  had  been  marvellously  preserved  in  the  furnace,  held  high 
office  in  the  province  of  Babylon.  Daniel  was  minister  suc- 
cesfflvely  of  the  Assyrian  who  subjugated  Judah,  and  of  the 
Pensian  who  subjugated  Assyria.  Nay,  Jesus  himself,  who  was, 
according  to  the  flesh,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  had,  by 
oonmianding  his  countrymen  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar,  pronounced 

jBadrs  in  England,  1^88 ;  Burnet^  i.  802,  803. ;  Calamy's  life  and  limes 
of  fiaster,  ds^  <iv. 
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that  foreign  oonqiMst  aDnnls  hereditary  right  and  is  a  Intimate 
title  to  dominion.  It  was  therefore  probable  that  great  nombeis 
of  Tories,  though  thej  could  not,  with  a  clear  oonscience,  choose 
a  King  for  themselves,  would  accept,  without  hesitation,  a  King 
given  to  them  by  the  event  of  war.* 

On  the  other  side,  however,  there  were  reasons  which  greatly 
preponderated.  The  Prince  could  not  claim  the  crown  as  won 
by  lus  sword  without  a  gross  violation  of  £ftith.  In  his  Dedarar 
tion  he  had  protested  that  he  had  no  design  of  conquering  Eng- 
land ;'that  those  who  imputed  to  him  &wk  a  des^  foully  ca- 
lumniated, not  only  himself  but  the  patriotic  noblem^i  and 
gentlemen  who  had  invited  him  over ;  that  the  force  which  be 
Drought  with  him  was  evidently  inadequate  to  an  enterprise  so 
arduous ;  and  that  it  was  his  fidl  resolution  to  refer  all  ike  pub- 
lic grievances,  and  all  his  own  pretensions,  to  a  free  Pffl'hament. 
For  no  earthly  object  could  it  be  right  or  wise  that  he  should 
forfeit  his  word  so  solemnly  pledged  in  the  foce  of  all  Europe. 
Nor  was  it  certain  that,  by  calling  himself  a  conqueror,  he  would 
have  removed  the  scruples  which  made  rigid  Churchmen  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  him  as  King.  For,  ^1  himself  what  he 
*  might,  all  the  world  knew  that  he  was  not  really  a  conqueror. 
It  was  notoriously  a  mere  fiction  to  say  that  this  great  kingdom, 
with  a  mighty  fleet  on  the  sea,  with  a  regular  army  of  forty 
thousand  men,  and  with  a  militia  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  had  been,  without  one-  siege  or  battle,  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  province  by  fifteen  thousand  invaders.  Such  a  fiction 
was  not  likely  to  quiet  consciences  really  sensitive :  but  it  could 
scarcely  fail  to  gall  the  national  pride,  already  sore  and  irritable. 
The  English  soldiers  were  in  a  temper  which  required  the  most 
delicate  management  They  were  conscious  that,  in  the  late 
campaign,  their  part  had  not  been  brilliant.  Captains  and  pri- 
vates were  alike  impatient  to  prove  that  they  had  not  given  way 
before  an  inferior  force  firom  want  of  courage.  Some  Dutch  ofl&- 
cers  had  been  indiscreet  enough  to  boast,  at  a  tavern  over  their 
wine,  that  they  had  driven  the  King's  army  before  them.  This 
insult  had  raised  among  the  English  troops  a  ferment  which, 
but  for  the  Prince's  prompt  interference,  would  probably  have 
ended  in  a  terrible  slaughter.f  What,  in  such  circumstances, 
was  likely  to  be  the  ^effect  of  a  proclamation  announcing  that  the 
conmnander  of  the  foreigners  considered  the  whole  island  aa 
lawful  prize  of  war  ? 

•  Burnet,  I  808.  f  Gazette  de  Franos,  j^  IMft. 
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It  was  also  to  be  lemembered  that,  by  pntting  Ibrth  such  a 
prodamatioD,  the  Prince  would  at  once  abrogate  all  the  rights 
of  which  he  had  declared  himself  the  champion.  For  the  au- 
thority of  a  foreign  conqueror  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  cus- 
toms and  statutes  of  the  conquered  nation,  but  is,  by  its  own 
nature,  despotic  Either,  therefore,  it  was  not  competent  to  Wil- 
liam to  declare  himself  King,  or  it  was  competent  to  him  to  de- 
clare the  Great  Charter  and  the  Petition  of  Eight  nullities,  to 
abolish  trial  by  jury,  and  to  raise  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  He  m^ht,  indeed,  reestablish  the  ancient  consti* 
tution  of  the  realm.  But,  if  he  did  so,  he  did  so  in  the  exer- 
cise of  an  arbitrary  discretion.  English  liberty  would  thence- 
forth be  held  by  a  base  tenure.  It  would  be,  not,  as  heretofore, 
an  immemorial  inheritance,  but  a  recept  gift  which  the  generous 
master  who  had  bestowed  it  might,  if  such  had  been  his  pleas- 
ure, have  withheld. 

William  therefore  righteously  and  prudently  determined  to 
observe  the  promises  contained  in  his  Declaration,  and  to  leave 
to  the  legislatjire  the  office  of  settling  the  government  So 
carefully  did  he  avoid  whatever  looked  like  usurpation  that  he 
would  not,  without  some  semblance  of  parliamentary  authority, 
take  upon  himself  even  to  convoke  the  Estates  of  the  Realm, 
or  to  direct  the  executive  administration  during  the  elections. 
Authority  strictly  parliamentary  there  was  none  in  the  state : 
but  it  was  possible  to  bring  tc^ether,  in  a  few  hours,  an  assem- 
bly which  would  be  regarded  by  the  nation  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  respect  due  to  a  ParHament  One  Chamber  might  be 
formed  of- the  numerous  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  who 
were  then  in  London,  and  another  of  the  old  members  of  th^ 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  magistrates  of  the  City.  Th^ 
scheme  was  ingenious,  and  was  promptly  executed.  The  Peers 
were  summoned  to  St  James's  on  the  twenty-first  of  December. 
About  seventy  attended.  The  Prince  requested  them  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  country,  and  to  lay  before  him  the  result 
of  their  deliberations.  Shortly  after  appeared  a  notice  inviting 
all  gentlemen  who  had  sate  in  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  to  attend  His  Highness  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-sixth.  The  Aldermen  of  London  were 
also  summoned ;  and  the  Common  Council  were  requested  to 
send  a  deputation.* 

*  History  of  the  Deserti^;  Clarendon's  Di«ry»  Dea  21. 1688;  Both 
iiet>  i  803.  and  Onslow's  note. 
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Tt  haft  often  been  asked,  in  a  reproaehfui  tone,  why  the  vm- 
tation  was  not  extended  to  the  membera  of  the  ParHament 
which  had  been  dissolred  in  the  preceding  year.  The  answer 
18  obvious.  One  of  the  chief  grievances  of  which  the  nation 
complained  was  the  manner  in  which  that  Parliament  had  been 
elected.  The  majority  of  the  burgesses  had  been  returned  hj 
constituent  bodies  remoddled  in  a  manner  which  was  genersUj 
regarded  as  illegal,  and  which  the  Piinos  had,  in  his  DiBclsrar 
tion,  condemned.  James  himself  had,  just  before  his  down&ll, 
consented  to  restore  the  old  municipal  franchises.  It  would 
surely  have  been  the  height  of  inconsisten<^  in  William,  sfter 
taking  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  invaded  duu^ 
ten  (3  corporations,  to  recognise  persons  chosen  in  defianoe  of 
those  chartas  as  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  towns  of 
England. 

On  Saturday  the  twenty-second  the  Lords  met  in  their  own 
house.  That  day  was  employed  in  settling  the  order  of  pro- 
ceeding. A  derk  was  appointed :  and,  as  no  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  any  of  the  twelve  Judges,  some  sei^^nts  and  bar- 
risters of  great  note  were  requested  to  attend,  for  the  purpose  of 
ffiving  advice  on  leffal  points.  It  was  resolved  that  on  the  Mon- 
day the  state  of  the  kingdom  should  be  taken  into  consideratiop.* 

The  interval  between  the  sitting  of  Saturday  and  the  sitting 
of  Monday  was  anxious  and  eventful  A  strong  party  among 
the  Peers  still  cherished  the  hope  that  the  constitiition  and  reli- 
gion of  England  might  be  secured  without  the  deposition  of  the 
King.  This  party  resolved  to  move  a  solemn  address  to  bins, 
imploring  him  to  consent  to  such  terms  as  might  remove  the 
discontents  and  apprehensions  which  his  past  conduct  had  ex- 
cited. Sancroft,  who,  since  the  cetum  of  James  from  Kent  to 
Whitehall,  had  taken  no  part  in  public  affiiirs,  determined  to 
come  forth  from  his  retreat  on  this  occasion,  and  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Royalists.  Several  messengers  were  sent  to 
Rochester  with  letters  for  the  £jng.  He  was  assured  that  h» 
interests  would  be  strenuously  defended,  if  only  he  could,  at  this 
last  moment,  make  up  his  mind  to  renounce  designs  aUiorred  bj 
his  people.  Some  respectable  Roman  Catholics  followed  hiiOi 
in  order  to  implore  him,  for  the  sake  of  their  common  &itb,  no^ 
to  cairy  the  vain  contest  fiirther.f 

♦  OlareBdon'B  Dairy,  Dec.  21. 1688 ;  Cotters,  ftsme  date.  ^^. 

t  Ibtd,  De&  21,  2^  1«86;  Olarka's  Life  of  Jamei,  ii  S68.  STO  Om' 
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The  ^vioe  was  good;  but  James  was  in  no  eonditkm  to  take 
it  His  understanding  had  always  been  dull  and  feeble ;  and, 
such  as  it  was,  womanish  tremors  and  childish  fancies  now  dis- 
aUed  him  from  using  it.  He  was  aware  that  his  flight  was  the 
thing  which  his  adherents  most  dreaded  and  which  his  enemies 
most  desired.  Even  if  there  had  been  serious  personal  risk  m 
remaining,  the  occasion  was  one  on  which  he  ought  to  hare 
thought  it  infamous  to  flinch :  for  the  question  was  whether  he 
and  his  posterity  should  re^  on  an  ancestral  throne  or  should 
be  vagabonds  and  beggars.  But  in  his  mind  aU  other  feelings 
had  given  place  to  a  craven  fear  for  his  life.  To  the  earnest 
entreaties  and  unanswerable  arguments  of  the  agents  whom  his 
friends  had  sent  to  fiochester,  he  had  only  one  answer.  His 
head  was  in  danger.  In  vain  he  was  assured  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  such  an  apprehension,  that  common  sense,  if  not  prin- 
dple,  would  restrain  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  incurring  the 
guilt  and  shame  of  regicide  and  parricide,  and  that  many,  who 
never  would  consent  to  depose  their  Sovereign  while  he  remained 
on  English  ground,  would  think  themselves  absolved  from  their 
alliance  by  his  desertion.  Fright  overpowered  every,  other 
feeling.  James  determined  to  depart ;  and  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  do  so.  He  was- negligently  guarded :  all  persons  were  suffered 
to  repair  to  him :  v^iels  ready  to  put  to  sea  lay  at  no  great  dis- 
tance ;  and  their  boats  might  come  close  to  the  garden  of  the 
house  in  which  he  was  lodged.  Had  he  been  wise,  the  pains 
which  his  keepers  took  to  fi^litate  his  escape  would  have  sufficed 
to  convince  him  that  he  ought  to  stay  where  he  was.  In  truth  the 
snare  was  so  ostentatiously  exhibited  that  it  could  impose  on 
nothing  but  folly  bewildered  by  terror. 

The  arrangements  were  expeditiously  made.  On  the  evening 
of  Saturday  the  twenty-second  the  King  assured  some  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  from  London  with  intelli^ 

g)nce  and  advice,  that  he  would  see  them  again  in  the  morning, 
e  went  to  bed,  rose  at  dead  of  night,  and,  attended  by  Bet- 
wick,  stole  out  at  a  back  door,  and  went  through  the  garden  to 
the  sh<Mre  of  the  Medway.  A  small  skiff  was  in  waiting.  Soon 
after  the  dawn  of  Sunday  the  fugitives  were  on  board  of  a 
smack  which  was  running  down  the  Thames.* 

That  afternoon  the  tidings  of  the  flight  reached  London. 

The  King's  adherents  were  confounded.    The  Whigs  could  not 

I  -       -  A  ■   ■   —    ■■-■■■  ,    . 

•  OkrendoD,  Dec  28. 1688 ;  Olsrke's  life  of  James,  a  271.  27S.  271 
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conceal  their  joy.  The  good  news  encouraged  the  Prince  to 
take  a  bold  and  important  step.  He  was  informed  that  commu- 
nications were  passing  between  the  French  embassy  and  the 
party  hostile  to  him.  It  was.  well  known  that  at  that  embassy 
all  the  arts  of  corruption  were  well  understood ;  and  there  could, 
b^  little  doubt  that,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  neither  intrigues  nor 
pistoles  would  be  spared.  Barillon  was  most  desirous  to  remain 
a  few  dajTs  longer  m  London,  and.  for  that  end  omitted  no  art 
which  could  conciliate  the  victorious  party.  In  the  streets  he 
quieted  the  populace,  who  looked  angrily  at  his  coach,  by  throw- 
ing^ money  among  them.  At  liis  table  he  publicly  drank  the 
health  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  William  was  not  to  be  so 
cajoled.  .He  had  not,  indeed,  taken  on  himself  to  exercise  regal 
authority :  but  he  was  a  general :  and,  as  such,  he  was  not  bound 
to  tolerate,  within  the  territory  of  which  he  had  taken  military 
occupation,  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  spy. 
Before  that  day  closed  Barillon  was  infonned  that  he  must  leave 
England  within  twenty-four  hours.  He  begged  hard  for  a  short 
delay :  but  rninutes  were  precious ;  the  oi3er  was  repeated  in 
more  peremptory  terms;  and  he  miwillingly  set  off  for  Dover. 
That  no  mark  of  contempt  and  defiance  might  be  omitted,  he 
was  escorted  to  the  coast  by  one  of  his  Protestant  countrymen 
whom  persecution  had  driven  into  exile.  So  bitter  was  the 
resentment  excited  by  the  French  ambition  and  arrogance  that 
even  those  Englishmen  who  were  not  generally  disposed  to  take 
a  favourable  view  of  William's  conduct  loudly  applauded  him 
for  retorting  with  so  much  spirit  the  insolence  with  which  Lewid 
had,  during  many  years,  treated  every  court  in  Europe.* 

On  Monday  the  Lords  met  again.  Halifax  was  chosen  to 
preside.  The  Primate  was  absent,  the  Royalists  sad  and  gloomy, 
the  Whigs  eager  and  in  high  spirits.  It  was  known  that  James 
had  left  a  letter  behind  him.  Some  of  his  friends  moved  that 
it  might  be  produced,  in  the  faint  hope  that  it  might  contain 
propositions  which  might  furnish  a  basis  for  a  happy  settlement 
On  this  motion  the  previous  question  was  put  and  carried.  Gro- 
dolphin,  who  was  known  not  to  be  unfriendly  to  his  old  master, 
uttered  a  few  words  which  were  decisive.  ^  I  have  seen  the 
paper,"  he  said ;  *^  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  will  give  your  Lordships  any  satis&ction."  In  truth  it 
contained  no  expression  of  regret  for  past  errors  y  it  held  out  no 
hope  that  those  errors  would  for  the  future  be  avoided ;  and  it 
— ,  — ,  ' — ■  »  ' 

•  Oitters,  Jan.  -^  1689 ;  Witaen  MS.  quoted  by  Waffenaar»  book  IS 
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threw  the  blame  of  all  that  had  happened  on  the  malice  of 
William  and  on  the  blindness  of  a  nation  deluded  by  the  spe- 
cious names  of  religion  and  property.  None  ventured  to  pro- 
pose that  a  negotiation  should  be  opened  with  a  prince  whom 
the  most  rigid  discipline  of  adversity  seemed  only  to  have  made 
more  obstinate  in  wrong.  Something  was  said  about  inquiring 
into  the  birth  of  thfe  Prince  of  Wales:  but  the  Whig  peers 
treated  the  suggestion  with  disdain.  "I  did  not  expect^  my 
Lords,"  exclaimSi  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  an  old  Roundhead, 
who  had  commanded  a  regiment  against  Charles  the  First,  at 
Edgehill,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  anybody  at  this  time  of  day 
mention  the  child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  I  hope 
that  we  have  now  heard  the  last  of  him."  After  long  discussion 
it  was  resolved  that  two  addresses  should  be  presented  to  Wil- 
liam. One  address  requested  him  to  take  on  himself  provision- 
ally the  adniinistration  of  the  government;  the  other  recom- 
mended that  he  should,  by  circular  letters  subscribed  with  his 
own  hand,  invite  all  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  kingdom  to 
send  up  representatives  to  Westminster.  At  the  same  time  the 
Peers  took  upon  themselves  to  issue  an  order  banishing  all  Pa- 
pists, except  a  few  privileged  persons,  from  London  and  the 
vicinity.* 

The  Lords  presented  their  addresses  to  the  Prince  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  without  waiting  for  the  issue  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  commoners  whom  he  had  called  together.  It  seems,  indeed, 
that  the  hereditary  nobles  were  disposed  at  this  moment  to  be 
punctilious  in  asserting  their  dignity,  and  were  unwilling  to 
recognise  a  coordinate  authority  in  an  assembly  unknown  to  the 
law.  They  conceived  that  they  were  a  real  House  of  Lords. 
The  other  Chamber  they  despised  as  only  a  mock  House  of 
Commons.  William,  however,  wisely  excused  himself  from 
coming  to  any  decision  till  he  had  ascertained  the  sense  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  formerly  been  honoured  with  the  confidence 
of  the  counties  and  towns  of  England.f 

The  commoners  who  had  been  summoned  met  in  Saint  Ste- 
phen's Chapel,  and  formed  a  numerous  assembly.  They  placed 
m  the  chair  Henry  Powle,  who  had  represented  Cirencester  in 
several  Parliaments,  and  had  been  eminent  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Exclusion  Bill. 

*  Hali£Eiz's  notes ;  Laasdowne  MS.  266. ;  Olarendon's  Diary»  Dea  24 
1688 ;  London  Gazette,  Dec  81. 

t  Oitters,  i^KT*  ^^88. 
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AddnMies  vere  proposed  and  adopted  similar  to  those  whidi 
the  Lords  had  already  presented.  No  difference  of  opinion  ap- 
peared on  any  serious  question ;  and  some  feeble  attempts  which 
were  made  to  raise  a  debate  on  points  of  form  were  put  down 
by  ^e  general  contempt  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  declared  that  he 
could  not  concave  how  it  was  possible  for  the  Prince  to  admin<- 
ister  the  government  without  some  distinguished  title,  such  as 
Regent  or  Protector.  Old  Maynard,  who,  as  a  lawyer,  had  no 
equal,  and  who  was  also  a  politidan  versed  in  the  tactics  of 
revolutions,  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  disdain  for  so  puerile 
an  objection,  taken  at  a  moment  when  union  and  promptitude 
were  of  the  highest  importance.  "  We  shall  sit  here  very  long," 
he  said,  '^if  we  sit  till  Sir  Robert  can  conceive  how  such  a  thmg 
is  possible ;"  and  the  assembly  thought  the  answer  as  good  as 
the  cavil  deserved.* 

The  lesolutions  of  the  meeting  were  communicated  to  the 
Prince.  He  forthwith  announced  his  determination  to  comply 
with  the  joint  request  of  the  two  Chambers  which  he  had  called 
together,  to  issue  letters  summoning  a  Convention  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm,  and,  till  the  Convention  should  meet,  to  take  on 
himself  the  executive  administration.f 

He  had  undertaken  no  light  task.  The  whole  machine  of 
government  was  disordered.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  had 
abandoned  their  functions.  The  officers  of  the  revenue  had 
leased  to  collect  the  taxes.  The  army  which  Feversham  had 
tlisbanded  was  still  in  confusion,  and  ready  to  break  out  into 
mutiny.  The  fleet  was  in  a  scarcely  less  alarming  state.  Large 
arrears  of  ^  pay  were  due  to  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
crown ;  and  only  forty  thousand  pounds  remained  in  the  Ex*- 
ehequer.  The  Prince  addressed  himself  with  vigour  to  the 
work  of  restoring  order.  He  published  a  proclamation  by  which 
all  magistrates  were  continued  in  office,  and  anotber  containing 
orders  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue.^  The  new  modelling 
of  the  army  went  rapidly  on.  Many  of  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen whom  James  had  removed  from  the  command  of  the 


*  The  objector  was  designated  in  contemporary  books  and  paiophlets 
ooly  by  his  initials ;  and  these  were  sometimes  misinterpreted.  Eachard 
attributes  the  cavil  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
<Mdmizon  is  right  in  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  Sawyer. 

f  History  of  the  Des^tion;  life  of  William,  1708 ;  Citters,  ^^ 
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English  regiments  were  roappointed.  A  way  was  foimd  of  em- 
ploying the  thousands  of  Irish  soldiers  whom  James  had  brought 
into  England.  They  could  not  safely  be  suffered  to  remain  in  a 
oountry  where  they  were  objects  of  religious  and  national  ani-> 
mosity.  They  could  not  safely  be  sent  home  to  reinforce  the 
array  of  lyrconnel.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  they 
should  be^sent  to  the  Continent,  where  they  might,  under  the 
banners  of  the  House  of  Austria,  render  indirect  but  eiectual 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  English  constitution  and  of  the  Prot* 
estant  religion.  Dartmouth  was  removed  from  his  command; 
and  the  navy  was  conciliated  by  assurances  that  every  sailor 
should  speedily  receive  his  due.  The  City  of  London  under- 
took to  extricate  the  Prince  from  his  financial  difficulties.  The 
Conunon  Councii,  by  an  unanunous  vote,  engaged  to  find  him 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  was  tiic>ught  a  great  proof, 
both  of  ^e  wealth  and  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  mercliants 
of  the  capital,  that,  in  forty-eight  hours,  the  whole  sum  was 
Taised  on  no  security  but  the  Prince's  word.  A  few  weeks  be« 
fore,  James  had  been  unable  to  procure  a  much  smaller  sum, 
though  he  had  offered  to  pay  higher  interest,  and  to  pledge  vain* 
able  property.* 

In  a  Tery  few  days  the  confusion  which  the  invasion,  the  in 
surrection,  the  flight  of  James,  and  the  suspension  of  all  regular 
government  had  produced  was  at  an  end,  and  the  kingdom  wore 
again  its  accustomed  aspect  There  was  a  general  sense  of  se- 
curity. Even  the  olteses  which  were  most  obnoxious  to  pnblie 
hatred,  and  which  had  most  reason  to  apprehend  a  persecution, 
were  protected  by  the  politic  clemency  of  the  conqueror.  Per- 
sons deeply  implicated  in  the  illegal  transactions  of  the  lata 
reign  not  only  walked  the  streets  in  safety,  but  offered  them*- 
selves  as  candidates  for  seats  in  the  Oonv^itioa.  Mulgrave  was 
received  not  ungraciously  at  St.  James's.  Feva«ham  was  re* 
leased  from  arrest,  and  was  permitted  to  resume  the  only  office 
for  which  he  was  qualified,  that  of  keeping  the  bank  at  the 
Queen  Dowager's  basset  table.  But  no  body  of  men  had  so 
much  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  William  as  the  Roman  Catholics* 
It  would  not  have  b^n  safe  to  rescind  formally  the  severe  reso- 
lutions which  the  Peers  had  passed  against  the  professors  of  a 
religion  generally  abhorred  by  the  nation :  but,  by  the  prudence 

♦  Ixmdon  Gazette,  Jan.  10. 17. 168f ;  Luttrell^s  Djary ;  Legge  Papers  • 
Oitters,  Jaa  iV  tV*  i+- 1689  ;  RonqjHllo,  Jan.  H-  55^' J  ConBuUatw 
eC  the  Sponiah  Ooonett  of  State,  ^^ 
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and  humanity  of  the  Prince,  those  resolutiona  were  practically 
annulled.  On  his  line  of  march  from  Torbaj  to  London,  he 
had  given  orders  that  no  outrage  should  be  committed  on  the 
persons  or  dwellings  of  Papists.  He  now  renewed  those  orders, 
and  directed  Burnet  to  see  that  they  were  strictly  obeyed.  A 
better  choice  could  not  have  been  made ;  for  Burnet  was  a  man 
of  such  generosity  and  good  nature,  that  his  heart  always 
warmed  towards  the  unhappy ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  known 
hatred  of  Popery  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  moat  zealous 
Protestants  that  the  interests  of  their  religion  would  be  safe  in 
his  hands.  He  listened  kindly  to  the  complaints  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  procured  passports  for  those  who  wished  to  go  beyond 
sea,  and  went  himself  to  Newgate  to  visit  the  prelates  who  were 
imprisoned  there.  He  ordered  them  to  be  removed  to  a  more 
commodious  apartment  and  supplied  with  .  every  indulgence. 
He  solenmly  assured  them  that  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should 
be  touched,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  Prince  could  venture  to 
act  as  he  wished,  they  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  Spanish 
minister  reported  to  liis  government,  and,  through  his  govern* 
ment,  to  the  Pope,  that  no  Catholic  need  feel  any  scruple  of 
conscience  on  account  of  the  late  revolution  in  England,  that  for 
the  danger  to  which  the  members  of  the  true  Church  were  ex- 
posed James  alone  was  responsible,  and  that  William  alone  had 
saved  them  from  a  sanguinary  persecution.* 

There  was,  therefore,  little  alloy  to  the  satis&ction  with  which 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
learned  that  the  long  vassalage  of  England  was  at  an  end. 
When  it  was  known  at  Madrid  that  William  was  in  the  full 
career  of  success,  a  single  voice  in  the  Spanish  Council  of  State 
fEuntly  iexpressed  regret  that  an  event  which,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  was  most  auspicious,  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  true  Church.f     But  the  tolerant  policy  of  the  Prince 

*  Burnet,  i.  802.;  Ronquillo,  Jan.  t%.  Feb.  -ft-  1689.  The  originals 
of  these  despatches  were  entrusted  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  the  late 
Lady  Holland  and  of  the  present  Lord  Holland.  From  the  latter  de- 
spatch I  will  quote  a  ver^  few  words :  ''  La  tema  de  S.  M.  Britanica  a 
se^uir  imprudentes  consejos  perdio  a  los  CatoUcos  aquella  qmetud  en 
que  les  dexd  Carlos  segundo.  V.  K  asegure  a  su  Santidaa  que  mas 
sacare  del  Principe  para  los  Catolicos  que  pudiera  sacar  del  Key.'' 

\  On  December  H-  1688,  the  Admiral  of  Castile  gives  his  opinion 
thus :  **  Esta  materia  es  de  calidad  que  no  puede  dexar  de  padecer  nu- 
estra  sagrada  religion  6  el  servicio  de  V.  M. ;  porque,  si  el  rrindpe  de 
Orange  tiene  bueuos  succesos,  nos  aseguraremos  oe  Franceses,  pero  pe- 
ligrara  la  religion."    The  Council  was  much  pleased  on  Felwuaiy  j^ 
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soon  c[uiet6d  all  acnaplas,  and  hkelevatkm  waa  aaen  with  soaiody 
less  satisfiiction  by  tke  bigoted  GrandoeB  of  Gaatile  than  by  tb 
EWlish  Whigs. 

With  veiy  different  feelings  had  the  news  ei  this  great  lero- 
lution  been  received  in  France.  The  pohtics  of  a  long,  eventful, 
and  glorious  reign  had  been  confounded  in  a  day.  England  was 
again  the  England  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Cromwell;  and  all  the  re^ 
l^ons  <^  all  the  staites  of  Christendom  were  completely  changed 
by  the  sudden  introduction  of  this  new  power  into  the  system. 
The  Parisians  could  talk  of  nothing  but  what  was  pasring  in 
London.  National  and  religious  fe^ng  impelled  them  to  take 
the  pait  of  James,  They  .knew  nothing  of  the  Englisk  cionsti- 
tution.  They  abominated  the  English  Church.  Om  vdvolution 
appeared  to  them,  not  as  the  triumph  of  publio  liberty  ever  des- 
potism, but  as  a  frightful  domestic  tragedy  in  which  a  venerable 
and  pious  Servius  was  hurled  from  his  throne  by  a  Tarquin,  and 
crushed  under  the  chariot  wheels  of  a  TuUia.  They  cried  shame 
on  the  traitorous  ca^^ns,  execrated  the  unnatural  daughters, 
and  regarded  William  with  a  mortal  loathing,  tempered,  how- 
ever, by  the  respect  which  valqnr,  capacity^  mi  success  seldom 
fiul  to  inspire.*  The  Queen,  exposed  to  the  night  wind  and  rain, 
with  the  m£int  heir  of  three  crowns  clasped  to  her  breast,  the 
King  stopped,  robbed,  and  outraged  by  ruffians,  were  objects  of 
pity  and  cSt  romantic  interest  to  all  France.  But  Lewis  saw  with 
peculiar  emotion  the  calamxtieB  of  the  House  of  Stuart  All  the 
selfish  and  all  the  generpus  parts  of  his  nature  were  moved  alike. 
After  mai^  years  S  prosperity  he  had  at  length  met  with  a  great 
check.  He  had  reckoned  on  the  support  or  neutrality  of  £n^ 
land.  He  had  now  nothing  to  expect  from  her  but  energetic 
and  pertinadoos  hostility.  A  few  weeks  earlier  he  might  not 
unreasonably  have  hoped  to  subjugate  Flanders  and  to  give  law 
to  Germany.  At  present  he  might  thijnk  himself  f<»tunate  if  he 
should  be  able  to  defend  his  own  frontiers  against  a  confederacy 
\uoh  as  Europe  had  not  seen  during  n&any  ages.  From  this 
position,  so  new,  so  embarrassing,  so  alarming,  nothing  but  a 
counter-revolution  or  a  civil  war  in  the  British  Islands  could  ex- 

by  a  lettor  of  the  PriiiQe»  in  which  be- promised  **  que  los  OatoUoos  qae  se 
portaren  oon  prudeocia  do  sean  mokBtsdos,  y  goeea  Ubertad  de  coo- 
dencia,  por  ser  contra  su  dictamen  el  forsar  ni  castigar  por  esta  razon  a 
nadie.** 

*  In  tiie  diapter  of  La  Braydre,  entitled  *'Sar  les  Joffemens,'*  is  a 
passage  whidi  deserves  to  be  read,  as  showing  in  what  li^  our  revtfhi 
tioQ  appeared  to  a  FronehmaD  ei  distingnisbed  abilities. 
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trieate  him.  He  was  therefore  impelled  by  ambition  and  by 
feiHT  to  espouBe  the  eause  of  tbe  fallen  dynasty.  And  it  is  but 
just  to  say  that  motives  nobler  than  ambition  or  ^r  had  a  large 
share  in  determining  his  course.  His  heart  was  naturally  com* 
passionate ;  and  this  was  an  occasion  which  could  not  fail  to  calf 
forth  all  his  compassion.'  His  situation  had,  prevented  his  good 
feelings  jfrom  fully  developing  themselves.  Sympathy  is  rarely 
strong  where  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  condition ;  and  he 
was  raised  so  high  above  the  mass  of  his  fellow  creatures  that 
their  distresses  excited  in  him  only  a  languid  pity,  such  9s  that 
with  which  we  regard  the  suflFerings  of  the  inferior  animals,  of  a 
fiimkhed  redbreast  or  of  an  overdriven  posthorse.  The  devasta- 
tion of  the  Palatinate  and  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  had 
therefore  given  him  no  uneasiness  which  pride  and  bigotry  could 
not  effectually  sooth.  But  all  the  tenderness  of  which  he  was 
capable  was  called  forth  by  the  misery  of  a  great  King  who  had 
a  few  weeks  ago  been  served  on  the  knee  by  Lords,  and  who 
was  now  a  destitute  exile.  With  that  tenderness  was  mingled, 
in  the  soul  of  Lewis,  a  not  ignoble  vanity.  He  would  exhibit 
to  the  world  a  pattern  of  nolunificence  and  courtesy.  He  would 
show  mankind  what  ot^ht  to  be  the  bearing  of  a  perfect  gentle- 
man in  the  highest  station  and  on  the  greatest  occasion ;  and,  in 
truth,  his  Conduct  was  marked  by  a  diivalrous  generosity  and 
urbanity,  such  as  had  not  embellished  the  annals  of  Europe  since 
the  Black  Prince  had  stood  behind  the  chair  of  King  John  at 
the  slipper  on  the  field  of  Poitiers. 

As  soon  as  the  news  that  the  Queen  of  England  was  on  the 
French  coast  had  been  brought  to  Versailles,  a  palace  was  pre- 
pared for  her  reoeptiott.  Carriages  and  troops  of  guards  were 
despatched  to  await  her  orders.  Workmen  were  employed  to 
mend  the  Calais  road  that  her  journey  might  be  easy.  Lauzun 
was  not  only  assured  that  his  past  offences  were  forgiven  for  her 
sake,  but  was  honored  with  a  friendly  letter  in  the  handwriting 
of  Lewis.  Mary  was  on  tbe  road  towards  the  French  court  when 
news  came  that  her  husband  had,  after  a  rough  voyage,  landed 
safe  at  the  little  village  of  Ambleteuse.  Persons  of  high  rank 
were  instantly  despatched  from  Versailles  to  greet  and  escort 
him.  Meanwhile  Lewis,  attended  by  his  family  and  his  nobility, 
went  forth  in  state  to  receive  the  exiled  Queen.  Before  his 
gorgeous  coach  went  the  Swiss  halberdiers.  On  each  side  of  it 
and  behind  it  rode  the  body  guards  with  cymbals  clashing  and 
trumpets  pealing.  After  the  King,  in  a  hundred  carriages  each 
drawn  by  six  hones,  oame  the  most  splendid  aristocracy  of 
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Europe,  all  feathen,  ribands,  jewels,  and  embroidery.  Before  the 
procession  had  gone  fax  it  was  announced  that  Maiy  was  ap- 
proaching. Lewis  alighted  and  advanced  on  foot  to  meet  her. 
She  broke  forth  into  passjonate  expressions  of  gratitude.  ^  Mad- 
am "  said  her  host,  '*  it  is  but  a  melancholy  service  that  I  am 
rendering  you  today.  I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  hereafter  to 
render  you  services  neater  and  more  pleasing.**  He  embraced 
the  Uttie  Prince  of  Wales,  and  made  the  Queen  seat  herself  in 
the  royal  state  coach  on  the  right  hand.  The  cavalcade  then 
turned  towards  Saint  Germains. 

At  Saint  Germains,  on  the  verge  of  a  forest  swarming  with 
beasts  of  chase,  and  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  looks  down  on 
the  windings  of  the  Seine,  Francis  the  First  had  built  a  castle, 
and  Henry  the  Fourth  had  constructed  a  noble  terrace.  Of  the 
residences  of  the  French  kings,  none  stood  in  a  more  salubrious 
air  or  commanded  a  fairer  pro^)ect  The  huge  size  and  vener- 
able age  of  the  trees,  the  beauty  of  the  gardens,  the  abundance 
of  the  springs,  were  widely  famed.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had 
been  born  there,  had,  when  a  young  man,  held  his  eourt  there, 
had  added  several  stately  pavilions  to  the  mansion  of  Francis, 
and  had  completed  the  terrace  of  Henry.  Soon,  however,  the 
magnificent  King  conceived  an  inexplicable  disgust  for  his  Hrth- 
place.  He  quitted  Saint  Germains  for  Versailtes,  and  expended 
sums  almost  fabulous  in  the  vain  attempt  to  create  a  paradise 
on  a  spot  singularly  sterile  and  unwholesome,  all  sand  or  mud, 
without  wood,  without  water,  and  without  game.  Saint  Qer- 
muns  had  now  been  selected  to  be  the  abode  of  the  royal  family 
of  England.  Sumptuous  furniture  had  been  hastily  sent  in. 
The  nursery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  earefuUy  furnished 
with  eveiything  that  an  in&nt  could  require.  One  of  the  at- 
tendants presented  to  the  Queen  the  key  of  a  superb  casket 
which  stood  in  her  apartment  She  opened  the  casket,  and 
found  in  it  six  thousand  pistoles. 

On  the  following  day  James  arrived  at  Saint  Germains. 
Lewis  was  already  there  to  welcome  him.  The  unfortunate  ex- 
ile bowed  so  low  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  about  to  embrace 
the  knees  of  his  protector.  Lewis  raised  him,  and  embraced 
him* with  brotherly  tenderness.  The  two  Kings  then  entered 
the  Queen's  room.  ^  Here  is  a  gentleman,"  said  Lewis  to  Maiy, 
**  whom  you  will  be  glad  to  see."  Then,  after  entreating  his 
guests  to  visit  him  next  day  at  Yenailles,  and  to  let  himbave 
the  pleasure  of  showing  them  his  buildings,  pictures,  and  pUmtft- 
ciona,  he  took  the  uneeromonious  leave  of  an  old  friend. 
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In  a  ftrw  lioius  the  royal  pair  were  informed  that,  as  long  «p 
tliej  would  do  the  King  of  France  the  £sivour  to  accept  of  his 
hospitalitj,  fiorty-five  thousand  pounds  sterlii^  a  year  would  be 
paid  them  from  his  treasury.  Ten  thousand  pounds  sterling 
were  sent  for  outfit. 

The  HberaKty  of  Lewid,  however,  was  much  less  rare  and  ad- 
miraUe  than  the  exquisite  delicacy  with  which  he  laboured  to 
sooth  the  feeHnffs  of  his  guests  and  to  tighten  the  almost  intol- 
erable weight  of  the  obligations  which  he  laid  upon  them.  He 
who  had  hitherto,  on  all  questions  of  precedence,  been  sensitive^ 
£tigious,  insolent^  who  had  been  more  than  <»ice  ready  to  plunge 
Europe  into  war  rather  than  concede  the  most  friv/^ous  point  oi 
etMuette,  was  now  punctilious  indeed,  but  punctilious  for  his 
unfortunate  friends  i^nst  himself  He  gave  orders  that  Mary  ' 
should  receive  all  the  marks  of  respect  tluit  had  ever  been  paid 
to  his  own  deceased  wife.  A  questi<Hi  was  raised  whether  the 
Princes  of  the  House  of  BourlxMi  were  entitled  to  be  indulged 
with  chain  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen.  Such  trifles  were 
serious  matten  at  the  old  court  of  France.  There  were  preced- 
ents on  both  sides :  but  Lewis  decided  the  point  against  his  own 
blood.  Some  ladies  of  illustrious  rank  omitted  the  c^*emony  of 
kissing  ihe  hem  ^  Mary's  robe.  Lewis  remarked  the  omission, 
and  noticed  it  in  such  a  voice  and  with  such  a  look  that  the 
whole  peerage  was  ever  after  ready  to  kiss  her  shoe.  When 
Esther,  just  written  by  Racine,  was  acted  at  Saint  Gyr,  Maiy 
had  the  seat  of  henowr.  James  was  at  her  right  hand.  Lewis 
modestly  placed  himself  on  the  left  Nay,  he  was  well  pleased 
that,  in  his  own  palace,  an  outcast  livmg  on  his  bounty  sboidd 
assume  the  title  of  King  of  France,  quarter  the  lilies  with  the 
English  lions,  and  should,  as  Eiog  of  France,  dress  in  violet  on 
days  of  court  mourning. 

The  demeanour  of  the  French  nobility  on  public  occa»ons 
was  absolutely  regulated  by  their  sovereign :  but  it  was  beyond 
even  his  power  to  prevent  them  from  thinkio^  fi^iy?  a^d  from 
expressing  what  tl^y  taught,  inf  private  circ^  with  the  keen 
and  deticate  Mfit  characteristic  oi  Uieir  nation  and  of  their  order. 
Their  opinioa  of  Maty  was  &vourable.  They  found  her  person 
agreeable  and  her  d^rtment  dignified.  They  lespeeted  her 
oourage  and  her  maternal  affection ;  and  they  pitied  her  iU  for- 
tme.  But  James  th^  regarded  with  extreme  contempt  They 
were  disgusted  by  hb  ins^isibility,  by  the  cool  way  in  which  he 
lalked  to  everybody  of  his  nulb,  and  by  the  childiBh  pleasure 
which  he  took  in  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  yeraailles.    This 
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strange  apathy  they  attrihnted,  not  to  phi]oeot>h7  or  reMgion,  birt 
to  stupidity  and  meaDnees  of  spirit,  and  remarked  that  nobody 
who  had  tile  honour  to  hear  His  Britannic  Majesty  tell  his  own 
story  eodd  wonder  that  he  was  at  Saint  Germains  and  his  son 
in  law  at  Saint  James's.* 

In  the  United  Provinces  the  exdtement  produced  by  the 
tidings  from  England  was  eren  greater  than  in  France.  This 
was  the  moment  at  which  the  Batavian  federation  reached  the 
highest  point  of  power  and  glory.  From  the  day  on  which 
the  expedition  sailed,  the  anxiety  of  the  whole  Dutoh  nation 
had  been  intense.  Never  had  there  been  such  crowds  in  the 
churches.  Never  had  the  enthusiasm  of  the  preadiere  been  so 
ardent  The  inhabitants  of  the  Hague  could  not  be  restrained 
from  insulting  Albeville.  His  house  was  so  closely  beset  by  the 
populace,  day  and  night,  that  scarcely  any  prson  ventured  to 
visit  him ;  and  he  was  afraid  that  his  chapel  would  be  burned 
to  the  ground.f  As  mail  after  mail  arrived  with  news  of  the 
Prince's  progress,  the  spirits  of  his  countiymen  rose  higher  and 
higher ;  and  when  at  length  it  was  known  that  he  had,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Lords  and  of  an  assembly  of  eminent  common* 
ers,  taken  on  himself  the  executive  administration,  a  general  cry 
of  pride  and  joy  rose  from  all  tlie  Duteh  fiustion&.  An  extraor- 
dinary mission  was,  with  great  speed,  despatohed  to  congratu- 
late him.  Dykvelt)  whose  adroitness  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  English  politics  made  his  assistance,  at  such  a  conjuncture, 
peculiarly  valuable,  was  one  of  the  Ambassadors ;  and  with  him 
was  joined  Nidiolas  Witsen,  a  Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  who 
seems  to  have  been  selected  hv  the  purpose  of  proving  to  all 
Europe  that  the  long  feud  between  the  House  of  Orange  and  the 
chief  city  of  Holland  was  at  an  end.  On  the  ^ghth  of  January 
^kvelt  and  Witsen  made  their  appearance  at  Westminster. 
William  talked  to  them  with  a  ^nkness  and  an  effusion  of  heart 
which  seldom  appeared  in  his  conversations  with  Englishmen. 
His  first  words  were,  **  Well,  and  what  ^  our  friends  at  home 
say  now  T  In  trutli,  the  only  applause  by  which  his  stoical 
nature  seems  to  have  been  strongly  moved  was  the  a^lauae  of 
his  deajr  native  country.  Of  his  immense  popularity  in  ElBigkaui 
he  spoke  with  cold  disdain,  and  predicted,  too  truly,  tlM  re- 

*  My  account  of  the  reception  of  James  and  his  wife  in  France  ii 
taken  dueAy  from  ih»  letters  of  Madame  d»  S6t%ii4  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Dangcau. 

f  Albeville  to  Preston,  ^^  1688,  in  Ihe  Mn^intodi  Collecfiao. 
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actioit  which  followed.  ^  Here,"  said  he,  ^  the  cry  is  all  Hosan- 
nah  today,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  Crucify  him  tomorrow."  * ' 

On  the  following  day  Uie  first  members  of  the  Convention 
were  chosen.  The  City  of  London  led  the  way,  and  electedt 
without  any  contest,  four  great  merchants  who  were  zealous 
Whigs.  The  £ang  and  bis  adhereniB  had  hoped  that  many  re- 
turning officers  would  treat  the  Prince's  letter  as  a  nullity ;  but 
the  hope  was  disappointed.  The  elections  went  on  rapidly  and 
smoothly.  There  were  scarcely  any  contests.  For  the  nadon 
had,  during  more  than  a  year,  been  kept  in  constant  expectation 
of  a  Parliament.  Writs,  indeed,  had  been  twice  issued,  and 
twice  recalled.  Some  constituent  bodies  had,  under  those  writs, 
actually  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  representatives.  There  was 
scarcely  a  county  in  which  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  had  not, 
many  months  before,  fixed  upon  candidates,  good  Protestants, 
whom  no  exertions  must  be  spared  to  carry,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  King  and  of  the  Lord  liei^tenatit;  and  these  candidates  were 
now  generally  returned  without  opposition. 

The  Prince  gave  strict  orders  that  no  person  in  the  public 
service  should,  on  this  occasion,  practise  those  arts  which  had 
brought  so  much  obloquy  on  the  late  government  He  especial- 
ly directed  that  no  soldiers  should  be  suffered  to  appear  in  any 
town  where  an  election  was  going  on.f  His  admirers  were  able 
to  boast,  and  his  enemies  seem  not  to  have  been  able  to  deny, 
that  the  sense  of  the  constituent  bodies  was  fairly  taken.  It  is 
true  that  he  nsked  littie.  The  party  which  was  attached  to  him 
was  triumphant,  enthusiastic,  full  of  life  and  energy.  The  party 
from  which  alone  he  could  expect  serious  opposition  was  dis- 
united and  disheartened,  out  of  humour  with  itself  and  still 
more  out  of  humour  witii  its  natural  chief  A  great  majority, 
therefore,  of  the  shires  and  boroughs  returned  Whig  members. 

It  was  not  over  England  alone  that  William's  guardianship 

*  **  *Tk  bier  nu  Hoaaona :  maar  *t  zal,  veeligt^  haast  Ej-ukt  hem, 
krnist  hem,  zjnT  Witsen,  MS.  in  Wagenaar,  book  Ixi  It  is  an  odd  co- 
incidence that,  a  very  few  years  before,  Richard  Duke,  a  Tory  poet, 
once  well  known,  but  now  scarcely  remembered,  except  by  Johnson's 
tftographkal  sketch,  had  used  exactiy  th^  same  illustration  about 
James: 

"  Was  not  of  old  the  Jewish  rabble's  cry, 
Hosannah  fitst,  and  after  crucify  1** 

The  Review. 

Despatdi  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors  Extraordinary,  Jan.  i^-  1689 
Citters,  same  date. 
t  London  Gazette,  Jan.  T.  168{-. 
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now  extended.  Scotland  had  risen  on  her  tyraats.  AH  the 
regular  soldiers  bj  whom  she  had  long  been  held  down  had 
Deen  summoned  by  Jame&  to  his  help  against  the  Dutch  invaders, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  force,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  great  Raman  Catholic  Lord, 
ganisoned  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  Every  mail  which  had  gone 
northward  during  the  eventful  month  of  iNovember  had  carried 
news  which  stirred  the  passions  of  the  oppre^ed  Scota.  While 
the  event  of  the  military  operations  was  still  doubtful,  there 
were  at  Edinburgh  riots  and  clamours  which  became  more  men- 
adng  after  James  had  retreaited  from  Salisbury.  Great  crowds 
assembled  at  first  by  night,  and  then  by  broad  daylight.  Popes 
were  publicly  burned :  loud  sbouts  were  raised  for  a  free  Parlia- 
ment :  placards  were  stuck  up  setting  prices  on  the  heads  of 
the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Amopg  those  ministers  Perth,  as 
filling  the  great  place  of  Chancellor,  as  standing  high  in  the 
royal  favour,  as  an  apostate  from  the  reformed  &ith,  and  as  tJie 
man  who  had  first  introduced  the  thumbscrew  into  the  jurispru- 
dence of  his  country,  was  the.  most  detested.  His  nerves  were 
weak,  his  spirit  abject ;  and  the  only  courage  which  he  possesfr- 
ed  was  that  evil  courage  which  braves  in&my,  and  wluch  looks 
steadily  on  the  torments  of  others.  His  poet,  at  such  a  time, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Council  board :  but  his  heart  fidled  him ; 
and  he  determined  to  take  refuge  at  his  country  seat  firom  the 
danger  which,  as  he  judged  by  the  looks  and  cries  of  the  fierce 
and  resolute  populace  of  Edinburgh,  was  not  remote.  A  strong 
guard  escorted  him  safe  to  Castle  Drummond :  but  scarcely  had 
he  departed  when  the  city  rose  up.  A  few  troops  tried  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection,  but  were  overpowered.  The  palace  of 
Holyrood,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
nary and  printing  house,  was  stormed  and  sacked.  Huge  hes^ 
of  Popish  books,  beds,  crucifixes,  and  pictures,  were  burned  in 
the  High  Street.  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  came  down  the 
tidings  of  the  King's  flight.  The  meml^ers  of  the  government 
gave  up  all  thought  of  contending  with  the  popular  fury,  and 
changed  sides  with  a  promptitude  then  common  among  Scottish 
politicians.  The  Privy  Council  by  one  proclamation  ordered 
that  all  Papists  should  be  disarmed,  and  by  another  invited 
Protestants  to  muster  for  the  defence  of  pure  religion.  The 
nation  had  not  waited  for  the  call  Town  and  country  were 
already  up  in  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Nithisdale  and 
Clydesdale  were  the  only  regions  in  which  there  was  the  least 
chance  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  make  head ;  and  both 
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KiAifdale  and  Ofydesdale  were  soon  occupied  h^  bands  of 
armed  IVesbjteriaBS.  Among  the  insuig^ts  were  some  fieree 
and  moodj  men  who  had  formeify^disowned  Arg^Ie,  and  who 
were  now  equally  eager  to  <&own  mlfiam.  Bis  Highness,  they 
said,  was  plainly  a  iffiilignant.  There  was  not  a  word  about  the 
Covenant  in  his  I>eclaration.  The  Dutch  ^ere  a  people  with 
whom  DO  true  servant  of  the  Lord  would  unite.  Hiey  consorted 
with  Lutherans ;  and  a  Lutheran  was  as  much  a  child  of  perdi^ 
tion  as  a  Jesuit.  The  genial  voice  of  tiie  kingdom,  however, 
eflbetoaUy  drowned  the  growl  of  ihh  hateful  &ction.* 

The  commotion  soon  reached  lihe  neighbourhood  of  Oastte 
Drwmmood.  Perth  found  ^at  he  was  no  longer  safe  among 
hk  own  servants  and  tenants.  He  gave  himself  up  to  an  agony 
as  bitter  as  that  into  whidt  his  merciless  tyranny  had  often 
thrown  better  men.  He  wildly  tried  to  find  consolation  in  the 
rites  of  his  new  Ohweh.  He  importuned  his  priests  for  comfort, 
prayed,  oonfeteed,  and  communicated :  but  his  faitli  was  weak ; 
and  he  owned  that,  i»q>ite  of  all  his  devotions,  the  strong  tei^ 
TOTS  oi  death  were  upon  him.  At  this  time  he  learned  that  he 
had  a  chance  of  escapii^  on  board  of  a  ship  which  lay  off 
Bi>8ntishuid.  He  diagtiised  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and, 
after  a  long  and  difficult  journey  by  unfrequented  paths  over 
the  Och31  mountaiBs,  which  were  then  deep  in  snow,  he  sue- 
oeeded  in  embarking :  but,  in  sjHte  of  all  his  precautions,  he  had 
been  recognised,  and  the  alann  had  been  given.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  Ihat  the  cruel  renegade  was  on  the  waters,  and  that 
he  had  gold  with  him,  pursuers,  inflamed  at  once  by  hatred 
and  by  avarice,  were  on  his  track.  A  skifi^,  commanded  by  an 
old  buoeaneB*,  overtook  Ihe  %ing  vessel  and  boardied  her. 
Perth  was  dragged  out  of  the  hold  bn  deck,  in  woman^s 
clothes,  striped,  hustled,  and  plundeffed.  Bayonets  were  held 
to  his  breast  Begging  £>r  life  with  unihanly  cries,  he  was  hur- 
ried to  the  sh<Nre  and  flung  into  the  common  gaol  of  Ejrkaldy. 
Thenoe,  by  order  of  the  Council  over  which  he  had  late^  pre- 
sided, and  whidi  was  filled  with  men  who  had  be^n  partakers 
in  his  guilty  he  was  removed  to  Stirling  Castle.  Jt^^  op  a 
Sunday,  during  the  time  of  public  worship,  that  he  was  con- 
veyed under  a  guard  to  his  place  of  confinement :  but  even  rigid 
Puritans  Unrgot  the  sanctity  of  the  day  and  of  the  work.  "Hie 
chinehes  poured  forth  their  congregations  as  the  torturer  passed 

*  The  Sizih  Oollectioa  of  Papers,  1689 ;  'Wodrow,  III  xii.  4.  Ap{K 
1M»  151. ;  Faitfalbl  OoiitendingB  Displayed ;  Burnet^  i  804. 
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by,  and  the  noise  of  l^eats,  exeeratioas,  and  Bereami  of  hatred 
accompanied  him  to  the  gate  of  Ids  pnsoiL* 

Several  eminent  Scotsmen  were  in  London  when  the  PHnce 
arrived  there ;  and  xhsaij  othas  now  hastened  thither  to  pay 
their  court  to  him.  On  the  seventh  of  January  he  requested 
ihem  to  attend  him  at  Whitehall.  The  assemblage  was  hifge 
and  respectable.  The  Duke  of  HamiHoa  and  his  eldest  son,  the 
£arl  of  Arran,  the  chiefs  of  a  house  of  almost  regal  dignity,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  proeession.  Tliey  were  acoompamed 
by  tliirty  Lords  and  about  eighty  gentlemen  of  note.  William 
desired  them  to  consult  together,  and  to  let  him  know. in  what 
way  he  could  best  promote  the  welfere  o€  their  country.  He 
then  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  deliberate  unrestrfflued  by  his 
presence.  They  repaired  to  the  Ooundl  chamber,  and  pot 
Hamilton  into  the  c&air.  Though  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  difference  of  opinion,  their  debates  lasted  three  da3rs,  a  fitot 
which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  Sir  Pat- 
rick Hume  was  one  of  the  debaters.  Arran  ventured  to  recom- 
mend a  negotiation  wi^  the  King.  But  this  motbn  was  ill 
received  by  the  mover's  father  and  by  the  wh<Ae  assembly,  and 
did  not  even  find  a  seconder.  At  length  resohrtions  were  car- 
ried closely  resemblmg  the  resolutions  which  the  Englkh  Lords 
and  Commoners  had  presented  to  the  Prinoe  a  few  days  before. 
He  was  requested  to  call  together  a  Convention  of  the  Estates 
of  Scotland,  to  fix  the  fourteendi  of  March  for  the  dsy  of  meet- 
ing, and,  till  that  day,  to  take  on  himself  the  civil  and  miHtary 
administration.  To  this  request  he  acceded ;  and  thenceforth 
the  government  of  the  whole  island  was  in  his  hattds.f 

The  decisive  moment  approached ;  and  l^e  agitation  of  the 
ptiblic  mind  rose  to  the  hdght  Knots  of  {^tidans  were 
everywhere  whispering  and  consulting.  Umi  coffeehouses  were 
in  a  ferment  The  presses  of  the  capital  never  rested.  Of  the 
pamphlets  which  appeared  at  that  time,  enough  may  still  be 
collected  to  form  several  volumes ;  and  firom  Siose  pamphlets 
it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  a  correct  notion  of  the  state  of 
parties.  i 

There  was  a  very  small  fection  which  wished  to  recall  James 
without  stipulations.  There  was  also  a  very  small  fectibn  which 
wished  to  set  up  a  commonwealth,  and  to  entrust  the  adminis- 

•  Perth  to  Ladv  Enrol,  Dec.  2d.  IfiBS ;  to  ilelfort»  Dec  21.  1688; 
Sixlii  Collection  of  Papers,  1689. 
f  Burnet,  i.  806.;  Sudh  Collection  of  Bsparii  H89. 
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tntion  to  a  OouDcil  of  state  under  tlie  presidency  of  the  Prince 
of  Oraiige.  But  these  extreme  opinions  were  generally  held  in 
abhorrence.  Nineteen  twentieths  of  t^e  nation  consisted  of  per- 
sons in  whom  love  of  hereditary  monarchy  and  love  of  consti- 
tutional freedom  were  combined,  though  in  different  proportions, 
and  who  were  equally  opposed  to  the  total  abolition  of  the 
kingly  office  and  to  the  unconditional  restoration  of  the  King. 

Sat,  in  the  wide  interval  which  separated  the  bigots  who  still 
dung  to  the  doctrines  of  filmer  from  the  enthusiasts  who  still 
dreamed  the  dreams  of  Harrington,  there  was  room  hr  many 
shades  of  opinion.  If  we  neglect  minute  subdivisions,  we  shall 
^d  that  the  great  majority  of  tlie  nation  and  of  the  Convention 
was  divided  into  four  bodies.  Three  of  these  bodies  consisted 
of  Tories.     The  Whig  party  formed  the  fourth. 

The  amity  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  had  not  survived  the 
peril  winch  had  produced  it  On  several  occasions,  during  the 
Princess  march  from  the  West,  dissension  had  appeared  among 
his  followers.  While  the  event  of  his  enterprise  was  doubtful, 
that  dissension  had,  by  his  skilful  management,  been  easily 
quieted.  But,  froni  the  day  on  which  he  entered  St.  James's 
palace  in  triumph,  such  management  could  no  longer  be  prac- 
tised.' His  victory,  by  relieving  the  nation  from  the  strong 
dread  of  Popish  tyranny,  had  deprived  him  of  half  his  influence. 
Old  antipatiiies,  which  had  slept  when  Bishops  were  in  the 
Tower,  when  Jesuits  were  at  the  Council  board,  when  loyal  cler- 
gym^i  were  deprived  of  their  bread  by  scores,  when  loyal  gen- 
tlemen were  put  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  by  hundreds, 
were  agam  strong  and  active.  The  Boyalist  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  he  was  allied  with  all  tliat  from  his  youth  up 
he  had  most  hated,  with  old  parliamentary  Captains  who  had 
stormed  his  country  house,  with  old  parliamentary  Commis- 
sioners who  had  sequestrated  his  estate,  with  men  who  had 
plotted  the  Bye  House-  butchery  and  headed  the  Western 
rebellion.  That  beloved  Church,  too,  for  whpse  sake  he  had^ 
after  a  painful  struggle,  broken  through  his  allegiance  to  the 
throne,  was  she  really  in  safety?  Or  had  he  rescued  her  from 
one  enemy  only  that  she  might  be  exposed  to  another  ?  The 
Popish  priests,  indeed,  w^e  in  exile,  in  hiding,  or  in  prison. 
No  Jesuit  or  Benedictine  who  valued  his  life  now  dared  to  show 
himself  in  the  habit  of  his  order.  But  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  teachers  went  in  long  procession  to  salute  the  chief 
of  the  government,  apd  were  as  graciously  received  as  the  true 
successors  of  the  Apostles*    Some  schismatics  avowed  the  hope 
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that  every  fence  which  excluded  them  from  eodeBiastical  pr^ei^ 
ment  would  soon  be  levelled ;  that  the  Articles  would  be  softened 
down ;  that  the  Liturgy  would  be  garbled ;  that  Christmas 
would  cease  to  be  a  feast ;  that  Good  Friday  would  cease  to  be 
a  fiist ;  that  canons  on  whom  no  Bishop  had  ever  laid  his  hand 
would,  without  the  sacred  vestment  of  white  linen,  distribute,  in 
the  choirs  of  Cathedrals,  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  to  com- 
municants lolling  on  benches.  The  Prince,  indeed,  was  not  a 
fiinatical  Fi:e8byterian;  but  he  was  at  best  a  Latitudinarian. 
He  had  no  scruple  about  communicating  in  the  Anglican  form  ; 
but  he  cared  not  in  what  form  other  people  communicated.  His 
wife,  it  was  to  be  feared,  had  imbibed  too  much  of  his  spir^ 
Her  conscience  was  under  ihe  direction  of  Burnet  She  heard 
preachers  of  different  Protestant  sects.  She  had  recently  said 
that  she  saw  no  essential  di&rence  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  other  reformed  Churches.*  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  Cavaliers  should,  at  this  conjuncture,  follow 
the  example  set  by  their  fathers  in  1641,  should  draw  off  from 
Roundheads  and  sectaries,  and  should,  in  spite  of  all  the  faults 
of  the  hereditary  monarch,  uphold  the  cause  of  hereditary 
monarchy. 

The  body  which  was  animated  by  these  sentiments  was  large 
and  respectable.  It  included  about  one  half  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  about  one  third  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  majority  of 
the  country  gentlemen,  and  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the  clergy ; 
but  it  was  torn  by  dissensions,  and  beset  on  every  side  by  diffi- 
culties. 

One  section  of  this  great  party,  a  section  which  was  especially 
strong  among  divines,  and  of  which  Sherlock  was  the  chief  organ, 
wished  that  a  negotiation  should  be  opened  with  James,  and  that 
he  should  be  invited  to  return  to  Whitehall  on  such  conditions 
as  might  fully  secure  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
the  realm.f  It  is  evident  that  this  plan,  though  strenuously 
supported  by  the  clergy,  was  altogether  inconsistent  with  tJie 
doctrines  which  the  clergy  had  been  teaching  during  many 
years.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  attempt  to  make  a  middle  way 
where  there  was  no  room  for  a  middle  way,  to  effect  a  com- 
promise between  two  things  which  do  not  admit  of  compromise, 
resistance  and  nonresistance.    The  Tories  had  formerly  taken 

♦  AlbeviUe,  Nov.  -A-  1688. 

t  See  the  pamphlet  entitled  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  ConveiLtioB, 
and  the  answer,  1689 ;  Bimiet»  i.  809. 
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their  stand  on  the  prindple  of  nenranstaiie^  Bni  that  grotmd 
moBt  of  them  had  now  abandoned,  and  were  not  disposed  again 
to  occupy.  The  Gavafieis  of  England  faad^  as  %  daasy  been  so 
deeply  concerned,  direotlY  or  indiroetly,  in  the  late  nmg  againflt 
the  King,  that  they  coukI  not,  fer  rery  shame,  ta&  at  that  mo- 
ment about  the  sacred  dnty  of  obeyito  Nero ;  nor^  indeed,  iMow 
they  dispoeed  to  recdl  the  prince  under  wkose  misgovetunent 
they  had  soflfered  so  much,  withont  eaEactk^  from  him  tenas 
which  might  make  it  impose^e  for  Mm  agam  to  abwe  his  j 
They  were,  Aerefore,  m  a  hhe  position.  Th«ap  oid  i 
sound  or  tmsoond,  was  at  least  complete  and  coherent  if  t 
tSeory  were  sound,  tiie  King  eu^t  to  be  nnmediately  invited 
back,  and  permitted,  if  such  were  his  pleasure,  to  pot  Seymour 
and  Danbr,  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Bi^o|>  of  Briabdi,  to 
death  for  Wh  treason,  to  reestaUish  the  Ecdb^iaadeal  Oommifr- 
sion,  to  fill  the  Church  with  Perish  ^gnitariefi^  and  to  place  the 
armj  under  tihe  command  of  Perish  officers.  Bat  if,  as  the 
Tones  themselres  now  seemed  to  confess,  thai  the(xy  was  un- 
soimd,  why  treat  with  the  King  f  If  it  was  admitted  that  he 
might  lawfully  be  excluded  till  he  gore  satisfiiGtory  guarantees 
for  the  security  of  the  constitution  in  Church  and  Stete,  it  was 
not  easy  to  deny  that  he  might  lawfeUy  be  excluded  &>r  CTer. 
Fbr  what  satisfeictcMy  guarantee  could  he  givei  How  was  it 
possible  to  draw  up  an  Act  of  Pariiament  in  language  ckeaier 
than  the  language  of  the  Acts  of  ParUtunent  wMdi  required  that 
the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  should  be  a  PMestantf  Bow  was  it 
possible  to  put  any  promise  into  words  stronger  than  those  in 
which  James  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  strictly 
respect  the  legal  rights  of  the  Angbean  clergy  t  if  law  or 
honour  could  hare  bound  him,  he  would  never  h&ye  been  fomed 
to  fly  from  his  kingdom.  If  neither  law  nor  honour  cooki  bind 
him,  could  he  safely  be  permitted  to  retiun  ? 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  spite  ci  these  ai^uments,  • 
motion  tor  opening  a  negotiation  with  James  would  have  been 
made  in  the  C(»ivention,  and  would  hare  been  supported  by  the 
great  bodv  of  Tories,  had  he  not  been,  on  this,  as  on  every  other 
occasion,  ids  own  worst  enemy.  Ever^post  wfaidi  arrived  £ram 
Saint  Germains  brought  intefiigence  which  damped  tiB  ardour 
of  his  adherents.  He  did  not  think  it  wort^  his  wlule  to  feign 
regret  for  his  past  errors,  or  to  {womise  amendment  He  put 
forth  a  manifesto,  telling  his  people  that  it  had  been  Im  con- 
stant care  to  govern  them  with  jiutioe  an^  modeffation»  and  that 
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Ihej  had  beeaoliMtod  into  ran  b^imagmnygfi  The 

efifect  of  this  hWj  aod  obstniaoy  was  that  those  who  mere  most 
desuons  to  see  him  restored  to  his  throne  on  &ir  conditions  felt 
that,  by  proposing  at  that  moment  to  treat  with  him,  they 
should  injure  the  cause  which  they  wished  to  serve.  They  there- 
fore determined  to  coakesee  wi^  another  body  of  Tories  of  whom 
Bancroft  was  the  chief.  Sancroft  fimded  that  he  had  Ibond  out 
a  device  by  which  provinon  might  be  made  for  the  government 
of  the  country  wi&out  recalling  James,  and  yet  without  despoil' 
ing  him  of  has*  crown.  ^This  ckvice  was  a  Rogetusj.  The  saosi 
fmoompromising  of  those  divines  who  had  incidBated  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  had  never  maintained  that  such  <^>edietoe 
was  due  to  a  babe  or  to  a  madman.  It  was  imirersally  -acknowl- 
edged that,  when  the  right/ul  sovereign  was  intellectually  inca- 
pable of  perferraing^  his  office,  a  deputy  might  be  a{^nted  to 
act  in  his  stead,  and  that  any  person  who  should  Resist  the 
deputy,  ^nd  ^uld  plead  as  an  excuse  for  doing  so  the  com- 
mand of  a  prince  who  was  in  the  cradle,  or  who  was  raving,  would 
justly  incmr  the  pena}ties  of  rebellion.  Stupidity,  perverseneas, 
and  superstitioB, — such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  Primate, — ^had 
made  James  as  unfit  to  rale  his  dpmimons  as  any  child  in  swad- 
dling dothes,  or  as  any  maniac  who  was  grinning  and  chaptering 
in  t&  straw  of  Bedlam.  That  coinse  nmst  thenfere  be  taken 
which  had  been  taken  when  Henry  the  Sixth  was  an  infant^  and 
i^ain  when  he  became  lethargic  James  could  not  be  King  in 
S^:  bat  he  must  still  eontitiae  to  be  King  in  semblance. 
Writs  must  stiH  ran  in  his  name.  His  image  and  superscription 
must  still  appear  on  the  coin  and  on  the  Great  Seu.  Acts  ai 
Parliament  must  still  be  catted  ^m  the  years  of  his  reign.  Bat 
the  administration  must  be  taken  fh)m  hmi  and  confided  to  a 
Regent  nftmed  by  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  In  this  way,  San- 
eroft  gravely  maiataiited,  the  pe<^le  would  remain  trne  to  their 
allegiance :  the  oaths  of  foalty  which  they  had  sworo  to  their  King 
would  be  strictly  Ailfilled ;  and  the  most  orthodox  Chxtrchmen 
m^ht,  without  any  senile  of  conscience,  take  office  under  the 
RegenLf 

*  Letter  to  tile  Lofds  otihe  Cooncili  Jaa  i^.  l^f ;  OlareDdoD's 
Diary,  Jaa  -f^. 

I  It  9eema  incredible  that  any  man  shoolcl  really  hare  been  imposed 
upon  by  such  nonsense.  I  therefore  think  it  right  to  qnote  Sancrofl's 
words,  which  are  still  extant  in  his  own  handwriting: — 

**  Tlie  political  capaci^  or  authority  of  the  ESl^,  and  his  name  in 
tiie  government,  are  perrect  and  cannot  fail ;  bnt>  his  person  bemg  hu- 
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The  opinion  of  Sancroft  hud  great  weight  with  the  whole  T017 
{Mirty,  find  especially  with  the  clergy.  A  week  before  the  day 
for  which  the  Convention  had  been  summoned,  a  grave  party 
assembled  at  Lambeth  Palace,  heard  prayers  in  the  chapel,  dined 
with  the  Primate,  and  then  consulted  on  the  state  of  public 
affidrs.  Five  sufi&agans  of  the  Ajrchbishop,  who  had  shared  his 
perik  and  his  glory  in  ihe  preceding  summer,  were  pi^eent  The 
Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Ailesbury  represented,  the  Tory  h»ity. 
The  unanimous  sense  of  the  meeting  appeared  to  be  that  those 
who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  James  might  justifiably 
withdraw  their  obedience  from  him,  but  could  not  with  a  sate 
oofesdence  call  any  other  by  the  name  of  Eing.^ 

Thus  two  sections  of  the  Tory  party  (a  section  which  looked 
forward  to  an  accommodation  with  ^  James,  and  ar  section  which 
was  opposed  to  any  such  accommodation,)  agreed  in  support- 
ing the  plan  of  Regency.  But  a  third  section,  which,  though 
not  very  numerous,  had  great  weight  and  influence,  recom- 
mended a  very  different  plan.  The  leaders  of  this  small  band 
were  Danby  and*  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  con- 
ceived that  they  had  found  out  a  way  of  effecting  a  complete 
revolution  undw  strictly  legal  forms.  It  was  contrary  to  all 
principle,  they  said,  that  the  King  should  be  deposed  by  his 
subjects ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  d^x»e  him.'    He  had  himself 

man  and  mortal,  and  not  otherwise  privileged  than  the  rest  of  mankind, 
is  subject  to  all  the  defects  and  failmgs  of  it  He  may  therefore  be  in- 
capable of  directing  the  government  and  cKspensingthe  public  treasure, 
doc  either  by  absence,  by  inliancy,  lunacy,  deliracy,  or  apathy,  whether 
by  nature  or  casual  infirmily,  or  lastly,  by  some  invincible  prejudices 
of  mind,  contracted  and  fixed  by  education  and  habit,  with  unalterable 
resolutions  superinduced,  in  matters  wholly  inconsistent  and  incompat- 
ible with  the  laws,  religion,  peace,  And  true  policy  of  the  kingdcnn.  in 
all  these  cases  (I  say)  there  must  be  some  one  or  more  persons  ap- 
pointed to  supply  sudi  defect^  and  vicariously  to  lum,  and  by  his  power 
and  authority,  to  direct  public  afihirs.  And  this  done,  I  say  further, 
that  all  proceedings,  authorities,  commissions,  grants,  &G.  issued  as  for- 
merly, are  legal  and  valid  to  all  intents,  and  the  people's  allegiance  is 
the  same  still,  their  oaths  and  obligations  no  way  thwarted.  .... 
So  long  as  the  government  moves  by  the  Kings  authority,  and  in  his 
name,  all  those  sacred  ties  and  settled  forms  of  proceedings  are  kept» 
and  no  man's  conscience  burthened  with  anything  he  needs  scruple  to 
undertake." — ^Tanner  MS. ;  Doyly's  Life  of  Sancroft.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether without  reason  that  the  creatures  of  James  made  themselvei 
merry  wiUi  the  good  ArchbiBnop's  English. 
*  Evelyn,  Jan.  15. 168f  * 
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by  his  flight,  abdicated  his  power  ^md  dignity.  A  demise  had 
actually  taken  place.  All  constitutional  lawyers  held  that  the 
throne  of  England  could  not  be  one  moment  vacant  The  next 
heir  had  therefore  succeeded.  Who,  then,  was  the  next  heir  f 
As  to  the  in&nt  who  had  been  carried  into  France,  his  entrance 
into  the  world  had  been  attended  by  many  suspicious  circum- 
stances. It  was  due  to  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family 
and  to  the  nation  that  all  doubts  should  be  cleared  up.  An  in- 
vestigation had  been  solemnly  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  by  her  husband,  and  would  have  been  insti- 
tuted if  the  parties  who  were  accused  of  fraud  had  not  taken  a 
course  which,  in  any  ordinary  case,  would  have  been  considered 
as  a  decisive  proof  of  guilt.  They  had  not  chosen  to  await  the 
issue  of  a  solemn  parliamentary  proceeding:  they  had  stolen 
away  into  a  foreign  country:  they  had  carried  with  (hem  the 
diild :  they  had  carried  with  them  all  those^  French  and  Italian 
women  of  the  bedchamber  who,  if  there  had  been  any  foul  play, 
must  have  been  privy  to  it,  and  who  ought  therefore  to  have 
been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  cross  examination.  To  admit  the 
boy'is  claim  without  inquiry  was  impossible;  and  those  who 
called  themselves  his  parents  had  made,  inquiry  impossible. 
Judgment  must  therefore  go  against  him  by  default.  K  he  was 
wronged,  he  was  wronged,  not  by  the  nation,  but  by  those 
whose  strange  conduct  at  the  time  of  his  birth  had  justified  the 
nation  in  demanding  investigation,  and  who  had  then  avoided 
investigation  by  flight  He  might  therefore,  with  perfect  equity, 
be  considered  as  a  pretender.  And  thus  the  crown  had  legally 
devolved  on  the  Princess  of  Orange.  She  was  actually  Queen 
Regnant  The  Houses  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  proclaim  her. 
She  might,  if  such  were  her  pleasure,  make  her  husband  her 
first  minister,  and  might  even,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
bestow  on  him  the  title  of  King.. 

The  persons  who  preferred  this  scheme  to  any  other  were  few ; 
and  it  was  certain  to  be  opposed,  both  by  all  who  still  bore  any 
good  will  to  James,  and  by  all  the  adherents  of  William.  Yet 
Danby,  confident  in  his  own  knowledge  of  parliamentary  tactics 
and  well  aware  how  much,  when  great  parties  are  nearly  bal- 
anced, a  small  flying  squadron  can  eflect,  was  not  without  hopes 
of  being  able  to  keep  the  event  of  the  contest  in  suspense  till 
both  Whigs  and  Tories,  despairing  of  complete  victory,  aUd 
afiraid  of  the  consequences  of  delay,  should  suffer  him  to  act  as 
umpire.  Nor  is  it  imp6ssible  that  he  might  have  succeeded  if 
his  efforts  had  been  seconded,  nay,  if  they  had  not  been  couo- 
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teraetod,  bj  her  whem  he  wished  to  raise  to  the  hei^t  of  httinan 
greataess.  Quicksighted  as  he  was  and  versed  in  affitirs,  he  was 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  character  of  Mary,  msd  of  the  feeling 
with  which  she  regarded  her  husband ;  nor  was  her  old  precep- 
tor, Compton,  better  informed.  WilKam's  manners  were  drj 
and  cold;  his  eonstitation  was  infinn,  and  his  temper  by  no 
means  Uand;  he  was  not  a  man  who  wotild  common]^  be 
thought  likely  to  mspire  a  fine  young  woman  of  twentjNsix  with 
a  yiclent  passion.  It  was  known  tkit  he  had  not  always  been 
strictly  constMit  to  his  wife ;  and  talebearers  had  reported  that 
she  did  not  Hve  happily  wrth  him.  The  most  acute  politkaans 
<iierefore  nerer  suspected  that,  with  all  ^  fenlts,  he  had 
obtained  such  an  empire  over  her  heart;  as  pi^nc^  the  most  re- 
nowned fer  thdr  success  in  gallantry,  Fhin<aa  the  First  and  Henry 
the  Fourth,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Charles  the  Second,  had 
never  obtained  over  the  heart  of  any  woman,  and  that  the  three 
kingdoms  of  her  forefethers  were  valuable  in  her  estimation 
chiefly  because,  by  bestowing  them  on  him,  she  could  ptove  to 
him  the  intensity  and  disinterestedness  of  her  Section.  Banby, 
in  profound  ignortmce  of  her  sentiments,  assured  her  that  he 
would  defend  heat  rights,  and  th;at,  if  she  would  support  him, 
he  hoped  to  place  her  alone  on  the  throne.* 

The  course  of  the  Whigs,  meanwhile,  was  simple  and  eonsas- 
tent  Their  d^trine  was  that  the  foundation  of  our  government 
was  a  contract  expressed  on  one  side  by  the  path  of  aHegianoe^ 
and  on  the  other  by  the  coronation  oath,  and  that  the  duties  im*- 
posed  by  this  contract  were  mutual.  They  held  that  a  sovereign 
who  grossly  abused  this  power  might  lawfully  be  ^thstood  and 
^iethroned  by  his  pe<^le.  That  James  had  grossly  abused  his 
power  was  not  disputed;  and  the  whole  Whig  party  was 
ready  to  pronounce  that  he  had  forfeited  it  Whe^r  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  supposititious,  was  a  point  not  worth  dis- 
cussing. There  were  now  &r  stronger  reasons  than  any  which 
could  be  drawn  from  the  circunsstances  of  his  birth  for  excluding 
him  from  the  throne.  A  child,  brought  to  the  royal  oouch  in  a 
warming  pan,  might  possibly  prove  a  good  King  of  England. 
But  there  could  be  no  such  hope  for  a  child  educated  by  a  &ther 
who  was  the  most  stupid  and  obstinate  of  tyrants,  in  a  foreign 
oountiy,  the  seat  of  despotism  and  superstition ;  in  a  country 
where  the  last  traces  of  liberty  had  disappeared;  where  the 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  24. 1688 ;  BtDroet,  L  819; ;  Prc^sals  ham* 
bly  offered  in  behalf  of  the  PriBoesftof  Orange,  Jan.  38. 168f 
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states  General  ha^  ceased  to  meet ;  where  parUaments  kad  long 
registered  without  one  remonstrance  the  most  oppresfsive  edicts 
of  the  sovereigii;  where  ratonr,  genius,  learning,  seemed  to  exist 
only  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandising  a  single  man;  where  adu- 
lation was  the  main  business  of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
stage ;  and  where  one  chief  subject  of  adulation  was  the  barba- 
rous persecutaon  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Was  the  boy  likely 
to  learn,  under  such  tuition  and  in  such  a  situation,  respect  for 
the  institutions  of  his  nattre  land?  Could  it  be  doubted  that 
he  would  be  brought  up  to  be  the  slave  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Bourbons,  and  iSat  he  would  be,  if  possible,  more  bitterlj 
prejudiced  thim  any  preceding  Stuart  against  the  laws  of  Eng- 

Nor  did  the- Whigs  tiiink  that,  situated  as  the  dountry  i&en 
was,  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  sueoe6si<m  was  in  it- 
self an  e^.  They  were  of  opinion  diat,  till  that  rule  had  been 
broken,  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  and  passive 
obedience  would  be  pleasing  to  the  court,  would  be  inculcated 
by  tiie  clei^,  and  would  retain  a  strong  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  Th^  notion  would  still  prevail  that  the  kingly  office  is 
the  ordinance  of  God  in  a  sense  drfl^ent  froni  that  in  which  aH 
government  is  his  ordinance.  It  was  plain  that,  till  this  supersti- 
tion was  extinct,  the  constitution  could  never  be  secure.  For  a 
really  limited  monarchy  cannot  long  exist  in  a  society  which  re- 
gards monarchy  as  something  divine,  and  the  limitations  as  mere 
human  inventions.  Royalty,  in  order  that  it  might  exist  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  our  liberties,  must  be  tmable  to  show  any 
higher  or  more  venerable  title  than  that  by  which  we  hold  our 
li^rties.  The  King  must  henceforth  be  regarded  ais  a  magis- 
trate, a  great  magistrate  indeed  and  highly  to  be  honoured,  but 
subject,  like  all  other  magistrates,  to  the  law,  and  deriving  his 
power  from  heaven  in  no  other  sense  than  that  in  which  the 
Ijords  and  the  Commons  may  belaid  to  derive  their  power  from 
heaven.  The  best  way  of  dOTecting  tiiis  salutary  change  would 
be  to  interrupt  the  course  of  descent.  Under  sovereigns  who 
would  consider  it  as  little  short  of  high  treason  to  preach  non- 
resistance  and  the  patriarchal  theory  of  government,  under  sov- 
ereigns whose  authority,  springing  from  resolutions  of  the  two 
Houses,  could  never  rise  higher  than  its  source,  there  would  be 
little  risk  of  oppression  such  as  had  compelled  two  generations 
of  Englishmen  to  rise  in  anns  against  two  generations  of  Scnarts. 
On  these  grounds  the  Whigs  were  prepared  to  declare  the  throne 
vacant,  to  fill  it  by  election,  and  to  impose  on  the  prince  of  their 
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choice  such  conditaons  as  might  secnre  the  country  against  mis- 
government. 

Hie  time  for  the  decision  of  these  great  questions  had  now 
arrived.  At  break  of  day,  on, the  twenty-second  of  January,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  crowded  with  knights  and  burgesses. 
On  the  benches  appeared  many  faces  which  had  been  well  known 
in  that  place  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  had 
not  been  seen  there  under  his  successor.  Most  of  those  Tory, 
squires,  and  of  those  needy  retainers  of  the  court,  who  had  been 
returned  in  niultitudes  to  the  Parliament  of  1685,  had  given 
place  to  the  men  of  the  old  country  party,  the  men  who  had 
driven  the  Cabal  from  power,  who  nad  carried  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  who  had  sent  up  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  Lords. 
Among  them  was  Powle,  deeply  read  in  the  history  and  law  of 
Parliament,  and  distinguished  by  the  species  of  eloquence  which 
is  required  when  ^ave  questions  are  to  be  solemnly  brought  un- 
der the  notice  of  senates ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  yersed  in 
European  politics,  and  gifted  with  a  vehement  an4  piercing  l(^c 
which  had  often,  when,  after  a  long  sitting,  the  candles  had  been, 
lighted,  roused  the  languishing  House,  and  decided  the  event  of 
the  debate.  There,  too,  was  William  Sacheverell,  an  orator 
whose  great  parliamentary  abilities  were,  many  years  later,  a 
favourite  theme  of  old  men  who  lived  to  see  the  conflicts  of 
Walpole  and  Pulteney.*.  With  these  eminent  persons  was 
joined  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the  wealthiest  merchant  of  London, 
whose  palace  in  the  Old  Jewry  surpassed  in  splendour  the  aris- 
tocratical  mansions  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  Covent  Garden, 
whose  villa  among  tiie  Surrey  hills  was  described  as  a  garden 
of  Eden,  whose  banquets  vied  with  those  of  Kings,  and  whose 
judicious  mimificence,  still  attested  by  numerous  public  monu- 
ments, had  obtained  for  him  in  the  annals  of  the  City  a  place 
second  only  to  that  of  Gresham.  In  the  Parliament  which  met 
at  Oxford  in  1681,  Clayton  had,  as  member  for  the  capital,  and 
at  the  request  of  his  constituents,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  and  had  been  seconded  by  Lord  Russell.  In 
1685  the  City,  deprived  of  its  franchises  and  governed  by  the 
creatures  of  the  court,  had  returned  four  Tory-  representatives. 
But  the  old  charter  had  now  been  restored ;  and  Clayton  had 
been  again  chosen  by  acclamation.f     Nor  must  John  Birch  be 

*  Burnet,  L  ^9.,  and  the  notes  of  Speaker  Oni^ow. 
t  Evelyn's  Diary,  Sept  26. 1612,  Oct  12. 167^,  July  18  1'700;  Siy- 
mour's  SnrYev  of  London. 
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passed  over.  He  bad  begufi  life  as  a  carter,  but  had,  in  the  civil 
wars,  left  his  team,  had  turned  soldier,  had-  risen  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel  in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  had,  in  high  fiscal 
offices,  shown  great  talents  for  business,  had  sate  many  years  in 
Parliament,  and,  though  retaining  to  the  last  the  rough  manners 
and  plebeian  dialect  <^  his  youth,  had,  by  strong  sense  and  mother 
wit,  gained  the  ear  of  the  Commons,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
formidable  opponent,  by  the  most  accomplished  debaters  of  his 
time.*  These  were  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  veterans 
who  now,  after  a  long  seclusion,  returned  to  public  life.  But 
they  were  all  speedily  thrown  into  the  shade  by  two  younger 
Whigs,  who,  on  this  great  day,  took  their  seats  for  the  first 
time,  who  soon  rose  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  who 
weathered  together  the  fiercest  storms  of  Action,  and  who,  hav- 
ing been  long  and  widely  renowned  as  statesmen,  as  orators, 
and  as  munificent  patrons  of  genius  and  learning,  died,  within 
a  few  months  of  each  other,  soon  after  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  JBrunswick.  These  were  Charles  Montague  and  John 
Somers. 

One  other  name  must  be  mentioned,  a  name  then  known  only 
to  aTsmall  circle  of  philosophers,  but  now  pronounced  beyond 
the  Ganges  and  the  Mississippi  with  reverence  exceeding  that 
which  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  warriors  and  rulers. 
Among  the  crowd  of  silent  menibers  appeared  the  majestic  fore- 
head and  pensive  fece  of  Isaac  Newton.  The  renowned  Univer- 
sity on  which  his  genius  had  already  begun  to  impress  a  peculiar 
character,  still  plainly  discernible  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  had  sent  him  to  the  Convention ;  and  he  sate 
there,  in  his  modest  greatness,  the  unobtrusive  but  unflinching 
friend  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

The  first  act  of  the  Commons  was  to  choose  a  Speaker ;  and 
the  choice  which  th«y  made  indicated  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken  their  opinion  touching  the  great  questions  which  they 
were  about  to  decide.  Down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting,  it 
had  been  understood  that  Seymour  would  be  placed  in  the  chain 
He  had  formerly  sate  there  during  several  years.  He  had  great 
and  various  titles  to  consideration ;  descent,  fortune,  knowledge, 
experience,  eloquence.  He  had  long  been,  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
er&l  band  of  members  from  the  Western  counties.  Though  a 
Tory,  he  had  in  the  last  Parliament  headed,  with  conspicuous 
ability  and  courage,  the  opposition  to  Popery  and  arbitrary 

*  Burnet,  L  888.;  ax^d  Speaker  OnaloVs  aote. 
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power.  .  He  had  been  among  the  fint  gentlemen  who  had  t»* 
paired  to  the  Dutch  head  quarters  at  Exeter,  and  had  been  th« 
author  of  that  association  by  which  the  Prince's  adherents  had 
bo\md  themselves  to  stand  or  fall  together.  But,  a  few  hom 
before  the  Houses  met,  a  rumour  was  spvead  that  Seymour  was 
against  declaring  the  throne  vacant  As  soon,  there&re,  as  the 
benches  had  filled,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  whoiepresented  Hamp> 
shire,  stood  up,  and  i«c^)osed  that  Powle  should  be  Speato. 
Sir  V^ere  Fane,  membcnr  lor  Kent,  seconded  the  motion.  A  phuir 
fidble  objection  might  have  been  raised ;  for  it  was  known  that  a 
petition  was  about  to  be  presented  a^nst  Powle's  return :  but 
the  general  cry  of  the  House  called  him  to  the  chair;  and  the 
Tories  thought  it  prudent  to  acquiesce.*  The  mace  was  then 
laid  on  the  table ;  the  list  of  members  was  eaQed  over ;  and  the 
names  of  the  de&ulters  were  noted. 

Meanwhile  the  Peers,  about  a  hundred  in  nmnber,  had  met, 
had  chosen  Halifax  to  be  their  Speaker,  and  had  appointed  sev* 
eral  eminent  lawyers  to  perform  the  functions  whidi,  in  regular 
Parliaments,  belong  to  the  Judges.  There  was,  in  the  course  ef 
that  day,  frequent  communication  between  the  Houses.  liiey 
joined  in  requesting  that  the  Prince  would  continue  to  admkis- 
ter  the  government  till  he  should  hear  further  from  them,  m 
expressing  to  him  their  gratitude  for  the  deliverance  which  he, 
under  God,  had  wrought  for  l^e  nation,  and  in  directing  that 
the  thirty-first  of  January  should  be  observed  as  a  dt^of  thanks'^ 
giving  for  that  deliveranccf 

Tlius  &r  no  difference  of  opinion  had  appeared :  but  both  ssdes 
were  preparing  for  the  conflict  The  Tories  were  strong  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  weak  in  the  Lower ;  and '  they  knew  that,  at 
such  a  conjuncture,  the  House  which  should  be  the  first  to  come  . 
to  a  resolution  would  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  other. 
There  was  not  the  least  chance  that  the  Commons  would  send 
up  to  the  Lords  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  Regency :  but,  if 
such  a  vote  were  sent  down  from  the  Lords  to  the  Commons,  it 
was  not  absolutely  impossible  that  many  even  of  the  "Whig  rep* 
resentatives  of  the  people  might  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  rather 
than  take  the  grave  responsi^ty  of  causing  discord  and  delay 
at  a  crisis  which  requhred  union  and  expedition.  The  Commons 
had  determined  that,  dn  Monday  the  twentynnghth  of  January, 

♦  Citters,  ^^  1689;  Grey's  Debates. 

t  LordB*  and  Commons'  Journals,  Jaa  22. 1689 ;  Oittera  and  Clarsn- 
don's  Diary  of  the  same  date. 
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they  would  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  tlie  nataoD.  The 
Tory  Lords  therefore  proposed,  on  Friday  the  twenty-fifUi,  to 
enter  instenUj  on  the  great  business  for  which  they  liad  t>een 
called  together.  But  u^r  motiyes  were  dearly  discerned  and 
their  tactics  firustrated  by  Hali&z,  who,  ever  since  his  return  from 
Hnngerford,  had  se^  that  the  settlement  of  the  governmenEt 
could  be  effected  on  Whig  principles  only,  and  who  had  there- 
fore, for  the  time,  allied  himself  closdy  with  the  Whigs*  De- 
Yonshire  moved  that  Tuesday  the  twenty-ninth  should  be  the 
day.  ^  By  that  time,"  he  said  with  more  truth  than  discretion, 
*^  we  may  have  some  lights  &om  below  which  may  be  useful  for 
our  guidance^''  His  motion  was  carried;  but  his  language  was 
severely  censured  by  some  of  his  brother  peem  m  derogatory  to 
their  oSrder.* 

On  the  twenty-eighth  the  Commons  resolved  themselves  into 
a  commiUee  of  the  whole  House*  A  member  who  had,  more 
than  thirty  years  before,  been  one  of  Cromwell^s  Lords,  Richard 
Hampden,  son  of  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  Roundheads,  and 
firther  of  the  unhappy  man  who  had,  by  large  bribes  mid 
degrading  submii^ns,  narrowly  esca|^  with  life  from  the  ven- 
geaiKse  of  James,  was  placed  in  the  chair,  and  the  great  debate 


It  was  soon  evident  that  an  overwhelming  majority  considered 
James  as  no  longer  King.  Gilbert  Dolben,  s^i  of  the  kte 
Archbishop  of  Yonc,  was  the  first  who  declared  himsdf  to  be  of 
that  opinion.  He  w^s  sii^ported  by  many  jnembers,  particuhurly 
by  the  bold  and. vehement  Wharton^  by  Sawyer,  whose  steady 
opposition  to  the  dispensing  power  had,  in  some  naeasure,  atoned 
for  old  offences,  by  Maynard,  whose  voice,  though  so  feeble  with 
age  that  it  could  not  be  heard  on  distant  benches,  still  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  hv  Somers,  whose  hlmi- 
nous  eloquence  and  varied  stores  of  knowledge  were  on  that  day 
exhibited,  for  the  first  time^  within  the  wiUls  of  Parliament. 
The  unblushing  forehead  and  voluble  tongue  of  Sir  William 
Williams  were  found  on  the  same  side.  AUready  he  had  been 
deeply  concerned  in  the  excess^  both  of  the  worst  of  o^ositiotts 
and  of  the  worst  of  governments.  He  had  persecuted  ^mnoeent 
Papists  and  innocent  Protestants.  He  had  been  the  patren  of 
Gates  and  the  iocA  of  Petre.  Hjs  name  was  associated  with 
seditious  violence  which  was  remembered  with  regret  and  shame 
by  all  rec^>ectaUe  Whigs,  and  with  freaks  of  despotism  abhofved 

■■      ' ■■' .  >     , ■■'  ■ 

*  Lords'  Jounials,  Jan.  26. 168^ ;  OlareBdon's  Diary,  Jso.  sa.  21; 
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hy  all  respectable  Tories.  How  men  live  under  such  in&my  it 
is  not  easj  to  understand :  but  even  such  infamy  was  not  enough 
for  Williams.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  attack  the  &llen  itiaster 
to  whom  he  had  hired  himself  out  for  work  which  no  honest 
man  in  the  Inns  of  Court  would  undertake,  and  from  whom  he 
had,  within  six  months,  accepted  a  baronetcy  as  the  reward  of 
servility. 

Only  three  members  ventured  to  oppose  themselves  to  what 
was  evidently  the  general  sense  of  the  assembly.  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave,  a  Tory  gentleman  of  great  weight  and  ability,  hinted 
some  doubts.  Heneage  Finch  let  &11  some  expressions  which 
were  tlnderstood  to  mean  that  he  wished  a  negotiation  to  be 
opened  with  the  King.  This  suggestion  was  so  ill  received  that 
he  made  haste  to  explain  it  away.  He  protested  that  he  had 
been  misapprehended.  He  was  convinced  that,  under  such  a 
prince,  there  could  be  no  security  for  religion,  liberty,  or  property. 
To  recall  King  James,  or  to  treat  with  him,  would  be  a  fetal 
course;  but  many  who  would  never  consent  that  he  should 
exercise  the  regal  power  had  conscientious  scruples  about  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  royal  title.  There  was  one  expedient  which 
would  remove  all  difficulties,  a  Regency.  This  proposition  found 
80  little  fevour  that  Finch  did  not  venture  to  demand  a  division. 
Richard  Fanshaw,  Viscount  Fanshaw  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
said  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  James,  and  recommended  an 
adjournment :  but  the  recommendation  was  met  by  a  general 
outcry.  Member  after  member  stood  up  to  represent  the 
importance  of  despatch.  Every  moment,  it  was  said,  was  pre- 
cious :  the  public  anxiety  was  int^se :  trade  was  suspended 
The  minority  sullenly  submitted,  and  suffered  the  predominant 
parfy^to  take  its  own  course. 

what  that  course  would  be  wps  not  perfectly  clear.  For  the 
majority  was  made  up  of  two  classes.  One  class  consisted  of 
eager  and  vehement  Whigs,  who,  if  they  had  been  able  to  take 
their  own  course,  would  have  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  a  decidedly  revolutionary  character.  The  other  class 
admitted  that  k  revolution  was.  necessary,  but  regarded  it  as  ^a 
necessary  evil,  and  wished  to  disguise  it,  as  much  as  possible, 
under  the  show  of  legitimacy.  The  former  class  demanded  a 
-  distinct  recognition  of  tiie  right  of  subjects  to  dethrone  bad 
princes.  The  latter  class  desired  to  rid  the  country  of  one  bad 
prince,  without  promulgating  any  doctrine  which  might  be 
abused  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  just  and  salutary 
authority  <rf  future  monarchs.    The  fonner  class  dwelt  chieflv  on 
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the  King's  misgoveniment ;  the  latter  on  his  flight.  The  fonner 
class  considered  him  as  having  forfeited  his  crown ;  the  latter  as 
having  resigned  it.  It  was  not  easy  to  draw  np  any  form  of 
words  which  would  please  all  whose  assent  it  was  important  to 
obtain;  but  at  length,  out  of  many  suggestions  offered  from 
different  quarters,  a  resolution  was  fram^  which  gave  general 
satis&ction.  It  was  moved  that  King  James  the  Second,  having 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  break- 
ing the  original  contract  between  Ejng  and  people,  and,  by  the 
advic»  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  having  violated  the 
fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the 
kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  government,  and  thai  the  throne 
had  thereby  become  vacant 

This  resolution  has  been  many  times  subjected  to  criticism  as 
minute  and  severe  as  was  ev«r  applied  to  any  sentence  written 
by  man :  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  sentence  written  by 
man  which  would  bear  such  criticism  less.  That  a  King  by 
grossly  abusing  his  power  may  forfeit  it  is  true.  That  a  King, 
who  absconds  without  making  any  provision  for  the  administra- 
tion, and  leaves  his  people  in  a~  state  of  anarchy,  may,  without 
any  violent  straining  of  language,  be  said  to  have  abdicated  his 
functions  is  also  true.  But  no  accurate  writer  would  affirm  that 
long  continued  misgovemment  and  desertion,  added  together, 
make  up  an  act  of  abdication.  It  is  evident  too  that  the  mention 
of  the  Jesuits  and  other  evil  advisers  of  James  weakens,  instead 
of  strengthening,  the  case  against  him.  For  surely  more  indul- 
gence is  due  to  a  tnan  misled  by  pernicious  counsel  than  to  a 
man  who  ffoes  wrong  from  the  mere  impulse  of  bis  own  mind. 
It  is  idle,  however,  k>  examine  these  memorable  words  as  we 
should  examine  a  chapter  of  Aristotle  or  of  Hobbe»^  Such 
words  are  to  be  considered,  not  as  words,  but  as  deeds.  If  they 
effect  that  which  they  are  intended  to  effect,  they  are  raticoiaJ, 
though  they  may  be  contradictory.  If  they  fiu]  of  attaining 
their  end,  they  are  absurd,  though  they  carry  demonstration 
with  them.  Ix^c  admits  of  no  compromise.  The  essence  of 
politics  is  compromise.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  some  ol 
the  most  important  and  most  useful  political  instruments  in  the 
world  should  be  among  the  most  ilk)$pcal  compositions  that  evei 
were  penned.  The  object  of  Somers,  of  Mnynard,  and  of  the 
oiher  eminent  men  who  shaped  this  celebrat^  motion  was,  not 
to  leave  to  posterity  a  model  of  definition  and  partition,  but  to 
make  .the  .restoration  of  a  tyrant  impossible,  and  to  place  on  the 
throne  a  sovereign  under  whom  law  and  liberty  might  be  secure. 
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This  o1»6q(;  ihtnf  attained  by  uring  laoguage  whieb,  in  a  philo- 
aophical  treatise,  would  justly  be  reprebended  aa  inexact  and 
ooujfused.  Tbey  cared  little  wbeiher  tbeir  major  agreed  with 
ibeir  coaclusion,  if  tbe  rn^or  secured  two  bundred  votes,  and  tbe 
ooudusion  two  bundred  more.  In  &ct  tbe  one  beauty  of  tbe 
resolution  is  its  inconsisteacy.  Tbeie  was  a  pbiw^e  for  every 
subdivisioaof  tbe  majority.  Tbe  mention  of  tbe  original  contract 
gratified  tbe  disciples  of  Sidnev.  Tbe  word  abdication  conciliated 
politicians  of  a  more  timid  scbooL  Tbere  were  doubtless  many 
'  fervent  Protestants  wbo  were  pleased  witb  tbe  censure  cast  on 
tbe  Jesuits.  To  tbe  real  statesman  tbe  sii^le  important  clause 
was  ibat  wbicb  declared  tbe  tbrone  vacant ;  and,  if  tbat  clause 
could  be  carried,  be  cared  little  by  wbat  pre«nble  it  mip^bt  be 
introduced.  Tbe  force  wbidi  was  tbus  united^  made  all  resistance 
bopelcBs.  «rbe  motion  was  adopted  by  tbe  Committee  witbout 
a  divisimi.  It  was  ordered  tbat  tbe  rep<Nrt  edbould  be  instantly 
made.  Powle  returned  to  tbe  cbair :  die  m^ee  was  laid  on  tfc^ 
table:  Hampden  brougbt  up  tbe  resolution:  tbeHJouseinstai^y 
agreed  to  it,  and  ordered  bim  to  carry  it  to  tbe  Lords.* 

On  tbe  following  morning  tbe  Lords  assembled  early.  Tbe 
bencbes  botb  of  tbe  spiritual  and  of  tbe  temp^nl  peers  were 
crowded.  Hampden  appeared  at  tbe  bar,  and  put  tbe  resolu- 
tion of  tbe  Commons  into  tbe  bands  df  Hali&z.  Tbe  Upper 
House  tben  resolved  itself  into  a  committee ;  and  Danby  todc 
tbe  cbair. 

Tbe  discussion  was  soon  interrupted  by  tbe  reappearance  of 
Hampden  witJi  anotber  message.  The  House  resmned  and  was 
informed  tbat  tbe  Commons  bad  just  voted  it  inconsistent  with 
tbe  safety  and  welfinre  of  this  Protestant  nation  to  be  governed 
l^  a  Popisb  King.  To  tbis  resolution,  irreeoncilable  as  it  ob- 
viously was  witb  tbe  doctrine  of  indefeasible  bereditary  right, 
the  Peers  gave  an  imraeiiUate  and  unanimous  assent  The 
principle  wmch  was  tbus  affirmed  baa  always,  down  to  our  own 
time,  been  held  sacred  by  all  Protestant  statesmen,  and  has 
never,  been  considered  by  any  reascmable  Boman  Catbolic  as 
objeotioiable.  l£,  indeed,  our  sovereigas  were,  like  tbe  Presi- 
dents of  tbe  United  States,  mere  civil  f nnctioiiaries,  it  would  not 
foe  easy  to  vindicate  such  a  restriction.  But  tbe  headship  of 
the  Ei^lisb  Church  is  annexed  to  the  English  orown ;  aad 

*  OoBUttons' Journal  Jait  38. 16Sf.;  Orej*!  Debates ;  Ottters,  |g^ 
If  the  repert  in  GtrefB  debates  be  enrreet,  Oitters  mast  iMKve  been  laii- 
1  aa  to  fi«wy«r'fl  speeeh.    . 
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there  is  po  iatoleraiice  in  saying  that  a  Chureh  ought  not  to  be 
subjected  to  a  head  who  regards  her  as  schismatical  and  heretir 
cal.* 

After  this  short  interlude  the  Lords  sgain  went  into  com- 
mittee. The  Tories  insisted  that  thdr  plan  should  be  discussed 
before  the  vote  of  the  Commons  which  declared  the  throne 
vacant  was  considered.  This  was  conned  to  them ;  and  the 
question  was  put  whether  a  Regency,  exercising  kingly  power 
during  the  life  of  James^  in  his  name,  would  be  the  best  expe- 
dient for  preserving  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation  ? 

The  contest  was  long  and  animated.  The  chief  speakers  in 
fevour  of  a  Regency  were  Rochester  and  Nottingham.  Hahfex 
and  Danby  led  the  other  side.  The  Primate,  strange  to  say, 
did  not  make  his  appearance,  though  earnestly  importuned  by 
the  Tory  peers  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  Hii^  absence 
drew  on  him  many  contumelious  censures ;  nor  have  even  hn 
eulogists  been  able  to  find  any  explanation  of  it  which  raises 
his  character.!  The  plan  of  Regency  was  his  own«  He  had, 
a  few  days  before,  in  a  paper  written  with  his  own  hand,  pro* 
nounced  that  plan  to  be  clearly  the  best  that  could  be  adopted. 
The  deliberations  of  the  LoiTds  who  supported  that  plan  had 
been  carried  on  under  his  roo£  His  situation  made  it  his  dear 
duty  to  declare  publicly  whal;  he  thought  Nobody  can  sus- 
pect him  of  personal  cowardice  or  of  vulgar  <»ipidity.  It  was 
probably  from  a  nervous  fear  of  doing  wrong  that,  at  this  great 
conjuncture,  he  did  nothing :  but  he  should  have  known  that, 
situated  as  he  was,  to  do  nothing  was  to  do  wrong.  A  man 
who  is  too  scrupulous  to  take  on  himself  a  grave  responsibility 
at  an  important  crisis  ought  to  be  too  scrupulous  to  accept  the 
place  of  first  minister  of  the  Church  and  first  peer  of  the 
realm. 

It  is  not  strange,  however,  that  Sancroft^s  mind  should  have 
been  ill  at  ease ;  for  he  could  hardly  be  blind  to  the  obvious 
truth  that  the  scheme  which  he  had  recommended  to  his  firiends 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  that  he  and  his  brethren  had 
been  teaching  during  many  years.  That  the  King  had  a  divine 
and  indefeasible  right  to  the  regal  power,  and  that  the  regal 
power,  even  when  most  grossly  abused,  could  not,  without  sin, 
be  resisted,  was  the  doctrine  in  which  the  Anglican  Church  had 

t  Xiords'  aad  Commons'  Journals,  Jaa  29. 168f  • 
f  Olarendotfs  Diary,  Jan.  21. 168f »  Burnet,  I  810. ;  Doyly's  life  of 
Sancroft 
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long  glorified.  Did  this  doetrine  then  really  mean  only  that 
the  Emg  had  a  divine  and  indefeasible  right  to  have  his  effigy 
and  name  cut  on  a  seal  which  was  to  be  daily  employed  in 
despite  of  him  for  the  purpose  of  oommissioning  his  enemies  to 
levy  war  on  him,  and  of  sending  his  friends  to  the  gallows  for 
obeying  him  ?  Did  the  whole  duty  of  a  good  subject  consist 
in  using  the  word  King  ?  If  so,  Fairfisa  at  Naseby  and  Brad- 
shaw  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  had  performed  all  the  duty 
of  good  subjects.  For  Charles  had  been  designated  by  the 
generals  who  commanded  against  him,  and  even  by  the  judges 
who  condemned  him,  as  King.  Nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Long  Parliament  had  been  more  severely  blamed  by  the  Church 
than  the  ingenious  device  of  using  the  name  of  Charles  against 
himself.  Every  one  of  her  ministers  had  been  required  to  sign 
a  declaration  condenming  as  traitorous  the  fiction  by  which  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  had  been  separated  from  his  person.* 
Yet  this  traitorous  fiction  was  now  considered  by  the  Primdte 
and  by  many  of  his  suffragans  as  tho  only  basis  on  which  they 
coidd,  in  strict  ccmformity  with  Christian  principles,  erect  a 
government 

The  distinction  which  Sancroft  had  borrowed  firom  the  Round- 
heads of  the  preceding  generation  subverted  from  the  founda- 
tion that  system  of  poStics  which  the  Church  and  the  Universi^ 
ties  pretended  to  have  learned  from  Saint  Paul  The  Holy 
Spirit,  it  had  been  a  thousand  times  repeated,  had  commanded 
the  Romans  to  be  subject  to  Nero.  The  meaning  of  the  pre- 
cept now  appeared  to  be  only  that  the  Romans  were  to  call 
Nero  Augustus.  They  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  chase  him 
beyond  t^  Euphrates,  to  leave  him  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty 
of  the  Parthians,  to  withstand  him  by  force  if  he  attempted  to 
return,  to  punish  all  who  aided  him  or  corresponded  with  him, 
and  to  transfer  the  Tribunitian  power  and  the  Consular  power, 
the  Preddency  of  the  Senate  and  the  command  of  the  Legions, 
to  Galba  or  Vespasian. 

The  analogy  which,  the  Archbishop  imagined  that  he  had 
discovered  between  the  case  of  a  wrongheaded  King  and  the 
case  of  a  lunatic  King  will  not  bear  a  moment's  examination. 
It  was  plain  that  James  was  not  in  that  state  of  mind  in 
which,  if  he  had  been  a  country  gentleman  or  a  merchant,  any 
tribunal  would  have  held  him  incapable  of  executing  a  contract 
or  a  will.    He  was  of  unsound  mind  only  as  all  bad  Kings  are 

*  See  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
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of  unsound  mind ;  as  Charles  ^e  First  had  been  of  unsound 
mind  when  he  went  to  seize  the  five  members ;  as  Charles  the 
Second  had  been  of  unsound  mind  when  he  oondudad  the 
treaty  of  Dover.  If  this  sort  of  mental  unsoundness  did  not 
justify  subjects  in  withdrawing  thdr  obedience  from  princes,  the 
plan  of  a  Regency  was  evidently  indefensible.  If  this  sort  of 
mental  unsoundness  did  justify  subjects  in  withdrawing  their 
obedience  from  princes,  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  was  com- 
pletely given  up ;  and  all  that  any  moderate  Whig  had  ever 
contended  for  was  fully  admitted. 

As  to  the  oath  of  all^iance  about  which  Bancroft  and  his 
^disciples  were  so  anxious,  one  thing  at  least  is  clear,  that,  who- 
ever might  be  right,  they  were  wrong.  The  Whigs  held  that^ 
in  the  oath  of  allegiance,  certain  conditions  were  implied,  that 
the  King  had  violated  these  conditions,  and  that  the  oath  had 
thei^fore  lost  its  force.  But,  if  the  Whig  doctrine  were  £»lse, 
if  the  oath  were  still  binding,  could  men  of  sense  reaUy  believe 
that  they  escaped  the  guilt  of  peijury  by  voting  for  a  Regency  ? 
Could  they  aJSrm  that  they  bore  true  allegiance  to  James 
while  they  were,  in  defiance  of  his  protestations  made  before 
all  Europe,  authorising  another  person  to  receive  the  royal 
revenues,  to  summon  and  prorogue  Parliaments,  to  create  Dukes 
and  Earls,  to  name  Bishops  and  Judges,  to  pardon  offenders,  to 
command  the  forces  of  the  state,  and  to  conclude^treaties  with 
foreign  powers  ?  Had  Pascal  been  able  to  find,  in  all  the  folios 
of  the  Jesuitical  casuists,  a  sophism  more  contemptible  than  that 
which  now,  as  it  seemed,  sufficed  to  quiet  the  consciences  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Anglican  Church  ? 

Nothing  could  t>e  more  evident  than  that  the  plan  of  Regency 
could  be  defended  only  on  Whig  prindples.  Between  the  ra- 
tional supporters  of  that  plan  and  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  there  could  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  question  of 
right.  AH  that  remained  was  a  question  of  expediency.  And 
would  any  statesman  seriously  contend  that  it  was  expedient  to 
constitute  a  government  with  two  heads,  and  to  give  to  one  of 
those  heads  regal  power  without  regal  dignity,  and  to  the  other 
regal  dignity  without  regal  power  ?  It  was  notorious  that  such 
an  arrangement,  even  when  made  necessary  by  the  infancy  or 
insanity  of  a  prince,  had  serious  disadvantages.  That  times  of 
Regency  were  times  of  weakness,  of  trouUe  and  of  disaster,  was 
a  truth  proved  by  the  whole  history  of  England,  of  France,  and 
of  Scotland,  and  had  almost  become  a  proverb.  Yet,  in  a  case 
of  in&ncy  or  of  insanity,  the  King  tras  at  least  passive.    Ma^ 
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ooQld  not  acbvelj  counterwork  the  Regent  What  was  now 
proposed  was  that  England  should  have  two  first  magiatratesy 
of  ripe  age  and  sound  mtnd,  waging  with  each  other  an  irrecon- 
dlable  war.  It  waa  absurd  to  talk  of  leaving  James  merely  the 
kingly  name,  and  depriving  him  of  all  the  kingly  power.  For 
the  name  was  a  part  of  the  power.  The  word  King  waa  a  word 
of  conjuration.  It  was  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  Eng- 
lishmen with  the  idea  of  a  mysterious  character  derived  from 
above,  and  in  the  mindB  of  almost  all  Englishmen  with  the  idea 
of  legitimate  and  venerable  authority.  Surely,  if  the  title  car-  ' 
ried  with  it  such  power,  those  who  maintained  that  James  ought 
tQ  be  deprived  of  all  power  could  not  deny  Uu^  he  ought  to  be  * 
deprived  of  the  title. 

And  how  long  was  the  anomalous  government  planned  by 
the  genius  of  Sancroft  to  last  ?  Every  argument  which  could 
be  urged  for  setting  it  up  at  all  might  be  urged  with  equal  force 
for  retaining  it  to  the  end  of  time.  Vi  the  boy  who  had  been 
carried  into  France  was  really  born  of  the  Queen,  he  would 
hereafter  inherit  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  to  be  called 
Kin^.  The  same  right  would  ve^  probably  be  transmitted  from 
Papnt  to  Papist  through  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  and  nin^ 
teenth  centuries.  Both  the  Houses  had  unammously  resolved 
that  England  should  not  be  governed  by  It  Papist.  It  might 
well  be,  therefore,  that,  from  generation  to  generation,  Regents 
would  continue  to  administer  the  government  in  the  name  <:^ 
vagrant  and  mendicant  Kings.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
Regents  must  be  appointed  by  Parliament  The  effect,  there- 
fore, of  this  contrivance,  a  contrivance  intended  to  preserve  un- 
impaired the  sacred  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy,  would  be 
that  the  monarchy  would  become  really  elective. 

Another  unanswerable  reason  waa  urged  against  Sancroft's 
plan.  There  was  in  the  statute  book  a  law  which  had  been 
passed  soon  after  the  close  of  the  long  and  bloody  contest  be- 
tween the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  which  had  been, 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  averting  calamities  such  as  the  alter-, 
nate  victories  of  those  Houses  had  brought  on  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  realm.  By  this  law  it  was  provided  that  no  per-; 
son  should,  by  adhering  to  a  King  in  possession,  incur  the  pen- 
alties of  treason.  When  the  regiddes  were  brought  to  trial 
after  the  Restoration,  some. of  them  insisted  that  their  case  lay 
within  the  equity  of  this  act  They  had  obeyed,  they  said,  the 
government  whidi  was  in  possession^  taA.  were  therefore  not 
Indtora.    The  Jndgea  admitted  that  tUa  woul4 have  been  agood 
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defence  if  th^  pritonere  had  acted  under  ih»  aathorify  of  an 
U«irt)er  who,  like  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Richard  Uie  Third, 
bore  the  regal  title,  but  declared  that  auch  a  defence  could  not 
avail  naen  who  had  indicted,  sentenced,  and  executed  one  who, 
in  the  indictment,  in  the  sentence,  and  in  the  death  warrant,  was 
designated  as  Eai^.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  whoever  should 
support  a  Regent  in  opposition  to  James  would  run  great  risk 
of  being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  if  ever  Jaites  should 
recover  supreme  power;  but  that  no  person  could,  without  such 
a  violation  of  law  as  Jeflfreys  himself  would  hardly  venture  to 
commit,  be  punished  for  siding  with  a  King  who  was  reigning, 
though  wrongfully,  at  Whitehall,  against  a  rightful  King  who 
was  in  exile  at  Saint  Germains.* 

It  should  seem  that  these  arguments  adnnt  of  no  reply ;  and 
they  were  doubtless  urged  with  force  by  Danby,  who  had  a 
wonderful  power  of  making  every  subject  which  he  treated  clear 
to  the  dullest  mind,  and  by  Hali&x,  who,  in  fertility  of  thought 
and  brilliancy  of  diction,  had  no  rival  among  the  orators  of  that 
age.  Yet  so  numerous  and  powerful  were  the  Tories  in  the 
Upper  House  that^  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  their  case, 
the  defection  of  their  leader,  and  the  ability  of  their  opponents, 
they  very  nearly  carried  the  day.  A  hundred  Lords  divided. 
Forty-nine  voted  for  a  Regency,  fifly-one  against  it.  In  the  mi- 
nority were  the  natural  children  of  Charles,  the  brothers  in  law 
of  James,  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Ormond,  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  eleven  Bishops.  No  prelate  voted  in  the  majority 
except  Oompton  and  Trelawney.f  ^ 

It  was  near  nine  in  the  evening  before  the  House  rose.  The 
Mowing  day  was  the  thirtieth  of  January,  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Charles  the  First.  The  great  body  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  had,  during  many  years,  thought  it  a  sacred  duty  to  in- 
culcate on  that  day  the  doctrines  of  nonresistance  and  passive 
obedience.  Their  old  sermons  were  now  of  little  use ;  and  many 
divines  were  even  in  doubt  whether  they  could  venture  to  read 

*  Stat  2  Hen.  7.  a  1.:  Lord  Coke's  lasfciiutes,  part  iii  chap.  i. ;  Trial 
of  Cook  for  high  treason,  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials ;  Burnet,  i. 
818.  and  Swift's  note. 

f  Lords*  Journals,  Jan.  29. 168f;  Clarendon's  Diary ;  Evelyn's  Diary ;  * 
Citters;  Eachard's  History  of  the  Revolution;  Burnet,  i  8ia;  History 
of  the  Reestablishment  of  the  Government^  1689.  The  numbers  of  the 
Contents  and  Not  Contents  are  not  given  in  the  journals,  and  are  differ- 
ently reported  by  different  writers.  I  have  followed  Clarendon,  who 
took  the  trouble  to  make  out  lists  of  the  majority  and  minority. 
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tlie  whole  Liturgy.  The  Lower  House  had  declared  that  the 
throne  was  vacant  The  Upper  had  not  yet  expressed  any 
opinion.  It  was  therefore  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  pray 
ers  for  the  sovereign  ought  to  be  used.  Every  officiating  min- 
ister took  his  own  course.  In  most  of  the  churches  of  the  capi- 
tal  the  petitions  for  JAmes  were  omitted :  but  at  Saint  Margaret's, 
Sharp,  Dean  of  Norwich,  who  had  been  requested  to  preach 
before  the*  Commons,  not  only  read  to  their  fiices  the  whole  ser- 
vice as  it  stood  in  the  book,  but,  before  his  sermon,  implored,  in 
his  own  words,  a  blessing  on  the  King,  and,  towards  the  dose 
of  his  discourse,  declaimed  against  the  Jesuitical  doctrine  that 
princes  might  lawfully  be  deposed  by  their  subjects.  The 
Speaker,  that  very  afternoon,  complained  to  the  House  of  this 
afeont.  **  You  pass  a  vote  one  day,"  he  said ;  "  and  on  the  next 
day  it  is  contradicted  from  the  pulpit  in  your  own  hearing.*' 
Sharp  was  strenuously  defended  by  the  Tories,  and  had  friends 
even  among  the  Whigs :  for  it  was  not  forgotten  that  he  had 
incurred  serious  danger  in  the  evil  times  by  the  courage  witt 
which^  in  defiance  of  the  royal  injunction,  he  had  preached 
against  Popery.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  very  ingeniously 
remarked  that  the  House  had  not  ordered  the  resolution  which 
declared  the  throne  vacant  to  be  published.  Sharp,  therefore, 
was  not  only  not  bound  to  know  anything  of  that  resolution,  but 
could  not  have  taken  notice  of  it  without  a  breach  of  privilege 
for  which  h^  might  hare  been  called  to  the  bar  and  reprimand- 
ed on  his  knees.  The  majority  felt  that  it  was  not  vnse  at  that 
conjuncture  to  quarrel  with  the  clergy;  and  the  subject  was 
suffered  to  drop.* 

While  the  Commons  were  discussing  Sharp's  sermon,  the 
Lords  had  again  gone  into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  had  ordered  the  resolution  which  pronounced  the 
throne  vacant  to  be  read  clause  by  clause. 

The  first  expression  on  which  a  debate  arose  was  that  which 
recognised  the  original  contract  between  King  and  people.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Tory  peers  would  suffer  a  phrase 
which  contained  the  quintessence  of  Whiggism  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged, A  division  took  place ;  and  it  was  determined  by  fifty- 
three  votes  to  fortynsix  that  the  words  should  stand. 

The  severe  censure  passed  by  the  Commons  on  the  adminis- 

•  Grey*8  Debates  j  Evelyn's  Diary ;  life  of  Archbishop  Sharp/bjhis 
son ;  Apology  for  the  New  Separation,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  John  Shaip, 
Axcfabishop  of  York,  1691. 
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tration  of  James  was  next  considered,  and  was  approved  without 
one  dissentient  voice.  Some  verbal  objections  were  made  to  the 
proposition  that  James  had  abdicated  the  government.  It  was 
urged  that  he  might  more  correctly  be  said  to  have  deserted  it 
This  amendment  was  adopted,  it  should  seem,  with  scarcely  any 
debate,  and  without  a  division.  By  this  time  it  was  late ;  and 
the  Lords  again  adjourned.* 

Up  to  this  moment  the  small  body  of  peers  which  was  under 
the  guidance  of  Danby  had  acted  in  firm  union  with  Hali£six 
and  the  Whigs.  The  effect  of  this  union  had  been  that  the  plan 
of  Regency  had  been  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  original 
contract  affirmed.  The  proposition  that  James  had  ceased  to  be 
King  had  been  the  rallying  point  of  the  two  parties  which  had 
made  up  the  majority.  But  from  that  point  their  path  diverged. 
The  next  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  liie  throne  was 
vacant;  and  this  was  a  question  not  merely  verbal,  but  of 
grave  practical  importance.  If  the  throne  was  vacant,  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm  might  place  William  in  it  If  it  was  not 
vacant,  he  could  succeed  to  it  only  after  his  wife,  after  Anne,  and 
after  Anne's  posterity. 

It  was,  according  to  the  fi>llower8  of  Danby,  an  established 
maxim  that  our  country  could  not  be,  even  for  a  moment,  with- 
out a  rightful  prince.  The  man  might  die;  but  the  magistrate 
was  immortal  The  man  might  abdicate ;  but  the  magistrate 
was  irremoveable.  I^  these  politicians  said,  we  once  admit  that 
the  throne  is  vacant,  we  admit  that  it  is  elective.  The  sovereign 
whom  we  may  place  on  it  will  be  a  sovereign,  not  after  ti^e 
English,  but  after  the  Polish,  j^kion*  Even  if  we  choose  the 
very  person  who  would  reign  by  rigiit  of  birth,  still  that  person 
will  reign  not  by  right  of  birth,  but  in  virtue  of  our  choice,  and 
will  take  as  a  gift  what  ought  to  be  regarded^  as  an  inheritance. 
That  salutary  reverence  with  which  the  blood  royal  and  the 
order  of  primogeniture  have  hitherto  been  regarded  will  be 
greatly  diminished.  Still  more  serious  will  the  evil  be,  if  we 
not  only  fill  the  throne  by  election,  but  fill  it  with  a  prince  who 
h^s  doubtless  the  qualities  of  a  great  a.nd  good  ruler,  and  who 
has  wrought  a  wonderful  deliverance  for  us,  but  who  is  not  first 
nor  even  second  in  the  order  of  succession.  J£  we  once  say  that 
merit,  however  eminent,  shall  be  a  title  to  the  crown,  we  disturb 
the  very  foundations  of  our  polity,  and  furnish  a  precedent  of 
which  every  ambitious  warrior  or  statesman  who  may  have 

'^  L)rd8*  Journals.  Jan.  20. 16a| ;  Olarendon't  Diary. 
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rendered  my  great  service  to  the  public  will  be  tempted  to  avail 
himself.  This  danger  we  avdd  if  we  logically  follow  out  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  to  their  consequences.  There  has 
been  a  demise  of  the  crown.  At  the  instant  of  the  demise 
the  neast  heir  became  our  lawful  sovereign.  We  consider  the 
Princess  of  Orange  as  next  heir ;  and  we  hold  that  she  ought, 
irithout  any  delay,  to  be  proclaimed,  vdiat  she  already  is,  our 
Queen. 

The  Whigs  replied  that  it  was  idle  to  apply  ordinary  rules  to 
a  country  in  a  state  of  revolution,  that  the  great  question  now 
depending  was  not  to  be  decided  by  the  saws  of  pedantic 
Templars,  and  that,  if  it  were  to  be  so  decided,  such  saws  might 
be  quoted  on  one  side  as  well  as  the  other*  If  it  weie  a  legal 
maxim  that  the  throne  could  never  be  vacant,  it  was  bAso  a  legal 
maxini  that  a  living  man  could  have  no  heir.  James  was  still 
living.  How  th^  could  the  Princess  of  Orange  be  his  heir  f 
The  truth  was  that  the  laws  of  England  had  made  fiill  provision 
for  the  succession  when  the  power  of  a  sovereign  and  his  natural 
life  terminated  together,  but  had  made  no  provision  for  the  very 
rare  cases  in  which  his  power  terminated  before  the  close  of  his 
natural  life;  and  with  one  of  thosevery  rare  cases  the  Convention 
had  now  to  deal.  That  James  no  longer  filled  the  throne  both 
Houses  had  pronounced.  Neither  common  law  nor  statute  law 
designated  any  person  as  entitled  to  fill  the  throne  between  his 
demise  and  his  decease*  It  followed  that  the  throne  was  vacant, 
and  that  the  Houses  might  invite  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  fill 
it.  That  he  was  not  next  in  order  of  birth  was  true  :  but  this 
was  no  disadvantage :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  positive  recom- 
mendation. Hereditary  monarchy  was  a  good  political  institu^ 
tion,  but  was  by  no  means  more  sacred  than  other  good  political 
institutions.  Unfortunately,  bigoted  and  servile  theologians  had 
turned  it  into  a  religious  mystery,  almost  as  awfiil  and  as  in- 
comprehensible as  transubstantiation  itself.  To  keep  the  institu- 
tion, and  yet  to  get  rid  of  the  abject  and  noxious  superstitions 
with  which  it  had  of  late  years  been  associated  and  which  had 
made  it  a  ciirse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  sodety,  ought  to  be  the 
first  object  of  English  statesmen ;  and  that  object  would  be  best 
attained  by  slightly  deviating  for  a  time  from  tiie  general  rule  of 
descent,  and  by  then  returning  1x>  it. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  an  open  breach  between 
the  party  of  the  Prince  and  the  party  of  the  Princess.  A  great 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  House,  and  the 
dispute  was.  warm*    Halifax  was  the  chief  speaker  for  William, 
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Banby  for  Mtlry,  Of  thd  mind  of  Maiy  Danby  knew  nothingb 
She  had  been  some  time  expected  in  London,  but  had  been  de- 
tained in  Holland,  first  by  masses  of  ice  which  had  blocked  up 
the  rivers,  and,  when  the  thaw  came,  by  strong  westerly  wind& 
Had  she  arrived  earlier  the  dispute  woiUd  probably  have  been 
at  once  quieted.  Halifax  on  the  other  side  had  no  authority  to 
say  anything  in  William's  name.  The  Prince,  true  to  his 
promise  that  he  would  l^ve  the  settlement  of  the  government 
to  the  Convention,  had  maintained  an  impenetrable  reserve,  and 
had  not  suffered  any  word,  look,  or  gesture,  indicative  either  of 
satis&ction  or  of  displeasure,  to  escape  him.  One  of  his 
countrymen,  who  had  a  large  share  of  his  confidence,  ha4  been 
invited  to  the  meeting,  and  was  earnestly  pressed  by  the  Peers 
to  give  them  some  information.  He  long  excused  himself.  At 
last  he  so  far  yielded  to  theiK  urgency  as  to  say,  ^^  I  can  only 
guess  at  £[is  EQghness's  mind.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  I 
guess,  I  guess  that  he  would  not  like  to  be  his  wife's  gentleman 
usher:  but  I  know  nothing."  "I  know  something  now,  how- 
ever," said  Danby.  "I  know  enough,  and  too  much."  He 
then  departed ;  and  the  assembly  broke  up.* 

On  the  thirty-first  of  January  the  debate  which  had  termi- 
nated thus  in  private  was  publicly  renewed  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
That  day  had  been  fixed  for  the  national  thanksgiving.  An 
office  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  occasion  by  several  Bishops 
among  whom  were  Ken  and  Sprat.  It  is  perfectly  free  both 
from  the  adulation  and  from  the  malignity  by  which  such  com- 
positions were  in  that  age  too  often  deformed,  and  sustains^ 
better  perhaps  than  any  occasional  service  which  has  been  framed 
during  two  centuries,  a  comparison  with  that  great  model  of 
chaste,  lofty,  and  pathetic  eloquence,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  Lords  went  in  the  morning  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
The  Commons  had  desired  Burnet  to  preach  before  them  at 
Saint  Margaret's.  He  was  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  same  error 
which  had  been  committed  in  the  same  place  on  the  preceding 
day.  His  vigorous  and  animated  discourse  doubtless  called  forth 
the  loud  hums  of  his  auditors.     It  was  not  only  printed  by  com- 

*  Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  i.  898.  Dartmouth  says  that  it  was 
from  Fagel  that  the  Lords  extracted  the  hmt  This  was  a  slip  of  the 
pen  very  pardonable  in  a  hasty  marginal  note ;  but  Dalrymple  and  oth- 
ers ought  not  to  have  copied  so  palpable  a  blunder.  Fagel  died  at  Hol- 
land, on  the  5th  of  December  1688,  when  William  was  at  Salisbury  and 
James  at  Whitehall  The  real  person  was,  I  suppose,  Dykvelt^  Ben* 
tiock,  or  Zulestein,  most  probably  Dykvelt 
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mand  of  the  Hotise,  but  was  translated  into  French  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  foreign  Protestants.*  The  day  cifyaed  with  the  festivities 
usual  on  such  occasions.  The  whole  town  shone  brightly  with 
fireworks  and  bonfires :  the  roar  of  guns  and  the  pealing  of  bells 
lasted  till  the  night  was  far  spent :  but,  before  the  lights  were 
extinct  and  the  streets  silent,  an  event  had  taken  place  which 
threw  a  damp  on  the  public  joy. 

The  Peers  had  repaired  fix)m  the  Abbey  to  their  house,  and 
had  resumed  the  discussion  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  last 
words  of  the  resolution  of  Uie  Commons  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  and  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  majority  was  not 
disposed  to  assent  to  those  words.  To  near  fifty  Lords  who  held 
that  the  regal  title  still  belonged  to  James  were  now  added  seven 
or  eight  who  held  that  it  had  already  devolved  on  Mary.  The 
Whigs,  finding  themselves  outnuitiberedj  tried  to  compromise 
the  dispute.  They  proposed  to  omit  the  words  which  pronounced 
the  throne  vacant,  and  simply  to  declare  the  Prince  and  Princess 
King  and  Queen.  It  was  manifested  that  such  a  declaration 
implied,  though  it  did  not  expressly  affirm,  all  that  the  Tories 
were  unwilling  to  concede.  For  nobody  could  pretend  that 
William  had  succeeded  to  the  regal  office  by  right  of  birth.  To 
pass  a  resolution  acknowledging  him  as  King  was  therefore  an 
act  of  election ;  and  how  could  there  be  an  election  witiiout  a 
vacancy  ?  The  proposition  of  the  Whig  Lords  was  rejected  by 
fifty-two  votes  to  forty-seven.  The  question  was  then  put  whether 
the  throne  was  vacant.  The  contents  were  only  fi>rty-one :  the 
noncontents  fifty-five.    Of  the  minority  thirty-six  protested.f 

During  the  two  following  days  London  was  in  an  unquiet  and 
anxious  state.  The  Tories  began  to  hope  that  they  might  be 
able  again  to  bring  forward  their  fitvourite  plan  of  Regency  with 
better  success.  Perhaps  the  Prince  himself,  wben  he  found  that 
he  had  no  chance  of  wearing  the  crown,  might  prefer  Sancroft's 
scheme  to  Danby's.  It  was  better  doubtless  to  be  a  King  than 
to  be  a  Regent :  but  it  was  better  to  be  a  Regent  than  to  be  a 
gentleman  usher.  On  the  other  side  the  lower  and  fiercer  class 
of  Wliigs,  the  old  iemissaries  of  Shaftesbury,  the  old  associates 
of  College,  began  to  stir  in  the  City.  Crowds  assembled  in 
Palace  Yard,  and  held  threatening  language.  Lord  Lovelace, 
who  was  suspected  of  having  encouraged  these  assemblages,  in- 

*  Both  the  scnrioe  and  Burnet's  sermon  are  still  to  be  found  in  our 
great  libraries,  and  wiU  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal 
f  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  31.  168^. 
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formed  the  Peers  that  he  was  charged  with  a  petftaon  requesting 
them  instantly  to  declare  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  King 
and  Queen.  He  was  asked  by  whom  the  petition  was  signed. 
"There  are  no  hands  to  it  yet,"  he  answered;  "but,  when  I 
bring  it  here  next,  there  shall  be  hands  enough."  This  menace 
alarmed  and  disgusted  his  own  party^  The  leading  Whigs  were, 
in  truth,  even  more  anxious  than  the  Tories  that  the  delili^rations 
of  the  Convention  should  be  perfectly  free,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  in  the  power  of  any  adherent  of  James  to  allege  that 
either  House  had  acted  under  force.  A  petition,  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Lovelace,  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  contemptuously  rejected,  Maynard 
was  foremost  in  protesting  against  the  attempt  of  the  rabble  in 
the  streets  to  overawe  tlie  Estates  of  the  Realm.  William  sent 
for  Lovelace,  expostulated  with  him  strongly,  and  ordered  the 
magistrates  to  act  with  vigour  against  all  unlawful  assemblies.* 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  our  revolution  is  more  deserving  of 
admiration  and  of  imitation  than  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
parties  in  the  Convention,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  their 
disputes  ran  highest,  joined  like  one  man  to  resist  the  dictation 
of  the  mob  of  the  capital. 

But,  though  the  Whigs  were  ftilly  determined  to  maintain 
order  and  to  respect  the  freedom  of  debate,  they  were  equally 
determined  to  make  no  concession.  On  Saturday  the  second  of 
February  die  Commons,  without  a  division,  resolved  to  adhere 
to  their  resolution  as  it  originally  stood.  James,  as  usual,  came 
to  the  help  of  his  enemies.  A  letter  from  him  to  the  Convention 
had  just  arrived  in  London.  It  had  been  transmitted  to  Preston 
by  the  apostate  Melfort,  who  was  now  high  in  favour  at  Saint 
Germains.  The  name  of  Melfort  was  an  abomination  to  every 
Churchman.  That  he  was  still  a  confidential  minister  was  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  that  his  master's  folly  and  perverseness  were 
incuraHe.  No  noember  of  either  House  ventured  to  propose 
that  a  paper  which  came  from  such  a  quarter  should  be  read. 
The  contents,  however,  were  well  known  to  all  the  town.  His 
Majesty  exhorted  the  Lords  and  Commons  not  to  despair  of  his 
clemency,  and  graciously  assured  them  that  he  would  pardon 
those  who  had  betrayed  him,  some  few  excepted,  whom  he  did 

*  Citters,  Feb.  -ft-*  1689;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  2.  The  story  is 
greatly  exaggerated  in  the  work  entitled  Revolution  Politics,  an  emi- 
oently  absurd  book,  yet  of  some  value  as  a  record  of  the  foolish  reports 
of  the  day.    Grey's  Debates. 
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Boi  B«ne.  Hov  was  U  poesiUe  to  do  anything  for  a  piinos 
who,  vaDqnishedf  deserted,  banished,  living  oq  akos,  told  those 
who  were  the  arbiters  of  his  £9tte  that,  if  they  would  set  him  on 
his  throne  again,  he  would  hang  only  a  few  of  them  ?  ^ 

The  contest  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  lasted 
some  days  longer.  On  Monday  the  fourth  of  February  the 
Peers  resolyed  that  they  would  insist  on  their  amendments :  Ibut 
a  protest  to  whidbi  thirty-nine  names  were  subscribed  was  entered 
on  the  jourmds.f  On  ihQ  foUowing  day  the  Tories  determined 
to  try  their  strength  in  the  liower  House.  They  mustered  there 
in  gveat  forces  A  motion  waa  made  to  agree  to  the  amendnienta 
of  the  Lorcb.  Those  who  were  hr  the  plan  of  Sanerc^  and 
those  who  were  for  the  plan  of  Danby  divided  together;  but 
they  were  beaten  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty-one.  The  House  then  resolved  to  request  a 
free  conference  with  the  Lords. J 

At  the  same  time  strenuous  efktia  were  making  without  the 
walk  of  Parliament  to  bring  the  dispute  between  the  two 
branches  of  tiie  legislature  to  a  close.  Burnet  thoi^ht  that  the 
importance  of  the  crisis  justified,  him  in  publishing  "the  great 
secret  which  the  Princess  had  confided  to  him.  He  knew^  he 
said,  from  her  own  lips,  that  it  had  l<»ig  be^  her  full  determi- 
nation, even  if  she  Came  to  the  throne  in  the  r^ular  course  of 
descent,  to  surrender  her  power,  with  ihQ  sanction.of  Parliament, 
-mto  the  hands  of  her  husband.  Danby  received  from  her  an 
earnest,  and  almost  angry,  reprimand.  She.  was,  she  wrote,  the 
Prince's  wife ;  she  had  no  other  wish  than  to,  be  subject  to  him ; 
the  most  camel  injury  that  could  be  done  to  her  would  be  to  set 
her  up  as  his  competitor;  and  she  never  could  regard  any  per- 
son who  took  such  a  course  as  her  true  friend.§  The  Tories 
had  still  one  hope.    Anne  might  insist  on  her  own  rights,  and 

*  The  letter  of  James,  dated  ^-^^  1689,  wiU  be  found  m  Keimet 
It  is  most  disingenu^asly  garbled  in  Oburke'e  life  of  James.  See 
Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  2.  4. ;  Gi^Ve  Debates ;  Lor^'  Journials,  Feb 
2.4.  168f  ' 

f  It  has  been  asserted  by  several  writers,  and,  among  others,  by 
Kalph  and  by  M.  Mazure,  that  Danby  signed  this  protest  This  is  a 
mistake.  Probably  some  person  who  examined  the  jommls  before 
they  were  printed  mistook  Derby  for  Danby.  Lords'  Journals,  Feb  4. 
168-f.  Evelyn,  a  few  days  before,  wrote  Derby,  by  mistake,  for  Danby 
Diary,  Jan.  29. 168|. 

t  Commons'  Joonials^  Feb.  5. 168fw 

!  Burnet,  i  819. 
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on  those  of  her  cfa^ren.    No  eikurt  yras  spared  to  stiinnlate  ker 
ambitbn,and  to  alarm  her  conscience.    Her  uncle  Clarendon 
was  especially  active.  '  A  few  weeks  only  had  elapsed  since  the 
hope  of  wealth  and  greatness  had  impelled  him  to  bely  the 
boastful  professions  of  his  whole  life,  to  desert,  the  royal  cause,  to 
join  with  the  Wildnjans  and  J'ergusons,  nay,  to  propose  that  the 
King  should  be  sent  a  prisoner  to  a  foreign  land  and  immured 
in  a  fortress  begirt  by  pestilential  marshes.    The  lure  which  had 
produced  this  strange  transformation  was  the  Viceroy alty  of 
Ireland.  ^Soon,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  proselyte  had  little 
chance  of  obtaining  the  splendid  prize  on  which  his  heart  was 
set    He  found  that  others  were  consulted  on  Irish  affairs.     £[is 
advice  was  never  asked,  and,  when  obtrusively  and  importunately 
offered,  was  coldly  received.    He  repaired  many  times  to  Saint  _ 
James's  Palace,  but  could  scarcely  obtain  a  word  or  a  look.     One 
day  the  Prince  was  writing;  another  day  he  wanted  ^esh  air 
and  must  ride  in  the  Park ;  on  a  third  he  was  closeted  with 
officers  on  military  business  and  could  see  nobody.     Clarendon' 
saw  that  he  was  not  likely  to  gain  anything  by  the  sacrifice  of 
his  principles,  and  determined  to  take  them  back  again.     In 
December  ambition  had  converted  him  into  a  rebel.    In  January 
disappointment  reconverted  him  into  a  royalist.    The  uneasy 
consdouisness  that  he  had  not  been  a  consistent  Tory  gave  a  pe- 
culiar aoimoBy  to  his  Toryism.*    In  the  House  of  Lords  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  settlement    He  now  ex- 
erted, for  the  same  end,  all  his  influence  over  the  Princess  Anne. 
But  his  influence  over  heac  was  small  indeed  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  Churchills,  who  wisely  called  to  their  help  two 
powerful  allies,  Tillotson,  who,  as  a  spiritual  director,  had,  at  that 
time,  immense  authority,  and  Lady  Eussell,  whose  noble  and 
gentle  virtues,  proved  by  the  most  cruel  c^  all  trisds,^  had  gained 
for  her  the  reputation  of  a  saint     The  Princess  oi  Denmark,  it 
was  soon  known,  was  wiUitg  that  William  should  reign  for  life; 
and  it  was  evident  that  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  daughters  of 
'James  against  themselves  was  a  hopeless  task.f 

And  now  William  thought  that  tiie  time  had  come  when  he 
ought  to  explain  himself.  He  accordingly  sent  for  Halifax, 
Danby,  Shrewsbury,  and  some  other  political  leaders  of  great 

♦  OlareDdon's  Diary,  Jan.  1.  4.  8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14,  lasf ;  Burnet 
i  807. 

\  Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  6. 168f  '»  Docbees  of  Marlborough's  Vindi 
catioQ;  Mulgrave*s  iuoooaiit  of  the  Kevolation. 
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note,  and,  with  that  air  of  stoical  apathy  under  which  he  had, 
from  a  boy,  been  in  the  habit  of  concealing  his  strongest  emo- 
tions, addressed  to  them  a  few  deeply  meditated  and  weighty 
words. 

He  had  hitherto,  he  said,  remained  silent;  he  had  used 
neither  solicitation  nor  menace :  he  had  not  even  suffered  a  hint 
of  his  opinions  or  wishes  to  get  abroad :  but  a  crisis  had  now 
arrived  at  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  declare  his  inten- 
tions. He  had  no  right  and  no  wish  to  dictate  to  the  Conven- 
tion. All  that  he  claimed  was  the  privilege  of  declining  any 
office  which  he  felt  that  he  could  not^old  with  honour  to 
himself  and  with  benefit  to  the  public. 

A  strong  party  was  for  a  R^ency.  It  was  for  the  Houses  to 
determine  whether  such  an  arrangement  would  be  for  the  into 
rest  of  the  nation.  He  had  a  decided  opinion  on  that  point; 
and  he  thought  it  right  to  say  distinctly  that  he  would^  not  be 
Regent. 

Another  party  was  for  pladng  the  Princess  on  the  throne,  and 
for  giving  to  him,  during  her  life,  the  title  of  King,  and  such  a 
share  in  the  administration  as  she  might  be  pleased  to  allow 
him.  He  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  post  He  esteemed  the 
Princess  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  esteem  woman : 
but  not  even  from  her  would  he  accept  a  subordinate  and  a 
precarious  place  in  the  government  He  was  so  made  that  he 
could  not  submit  to  be  tied  to  the  apron  strings  even  of  the 
best  of  wives.  He  did  not  desire  to  take  any  part  in  English 
affairs ;  but,  if  he  did  consent  to  take  a  part,  there  was  one  part 
only  which  he  could  usefully  or  honourably  take.  K  the  EsUtes 
offered  him  the  crown  for  life,  he  would  accept  it  If  not,  he 
should,  without  repining,  return  to  his  native  country.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  he  thought  it  reasonable  that  the  Lady 
Anne  and  her  posterity  should  be  preferred  in  the  sucoeasion  to 
any  children  whom  he  might  have  by  any  other  wife  than  the 
Lady  Mary.* 

The  meeting  broke  up ;  and  what  the  Prince  had  said  was  in 
a  few  hours  known  all  over  London.  That  he  must  be  King 
was  now  clear.    The  only  question  was  whether  he  should  hold 

*  Burnet,  i  820.  Burnet  says  that  he  has  not  related  the  events  of 
this  stirring  time  in  chronological  order.  I  have  therefore  been  forced 
to  arrange  them  by  guess :  but  I  think  that  I  can  scarcely  be  -wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  letter  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  to  Danbj  arrived, 
and  that  the  Prince's  explanation  of  his  viewa  was  given,  between 
Thursday  the  81st  of  January,  and  Wedneaday-the  6th  of  February. 
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the  regal  dtgnily  alone  or  oonjointlj  with  the  Princess.  Halifiuc 
and  a  few  other  politicians,  who  saw  in  a  strong  light  the  danger 
of  dividing  the  supreme  executive  authority,  thought  it  desirable 
that,  during  William's  hfe,  Mary  should  be  only  Queen  Consort 
and  a  subject.  But  this  arrangement,  though  much  might 
doubtless  be  said  for  it  in  argument,  shocked  the  general  feeling 
even  of  those  Englishmen  who  were  most  attached  to  the  Prince. 
His  wife  had  given  an  unprecedented  proof  of  conjugal  submis 
sion  and  affection ;  and  the  very  least  return  that  could  be  made 
to  her  would  be  to  bestow  on  her  the  dignity  of  Queen  Regnant 
William  Herbert,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  Prince's  adhe- 
rents, was  so  much  exasperated  that  he  sprang  out  of  the  bed 
to  which  he  was  confined  by  gout,  and  vehemently  declared  that 
he  never  would  have  drawn  a  sword  in  His  Highness's  cause  if 
he  had  foreseen  that  so  shameful  an  arrangement  would  be 
made.  No  person  took  the  matter  up  so  eagerly  as  Burnet 
His  blood  boiled  at  the  wrong  done  to  his  kind  patroness.  He 
expostulated  vehemently  with  Bentmck,  and  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  resign  the  chaplainship.  ^'  While  I  am  His  High 
ness's  servant,"  said  the  brave  and  honest  divine,  **  it  would  be 
unseemly  in  me  to  oppose  any  plan  which  may  have  his  coun- 
tenance. I  therefore  desire  to  be  set  free,  that  I  noiay  fight  the 
Princess's  battle  with  every  faculty  that  God  has  ^ven  me.'' 
Bentinck  prevailed  on  Burnet  to  defer  an  open  declaration  of 
hostilities  till  William's  resolution  should  be  distinctly  known. 
In  a  few  hours  the  scheme  which  had  excited  so  much  resent- 
ment was  entirely  given  up;  and  all  those  who  considered 
James  as  no  longer  king  were  agreed  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  throne  must  be  filled.  William  and  Mary  must  be  King 
and  Queen.  The  heads  of  both  must  appear  together  on  the 
coin :  writs  must  run  in  the  names  of  botii :  both  must  enjoy  all 
the  personal  dignities  and  immunities  of  royalty :  but  the  admin- 
istration, which  could  not  be  safely  divided,  must  belong  to 
William  alone.* 

And  now  the  time  arrived  for  the  free  conference  between  the 
Houses.  The  managers  for-  the  Lords,  in  their  robes,  took  their 
seats  along  one  side  of  the  table  in  the  Painted  Chamber  :  but 
the  crowd  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  other 
side  was  so  great  that  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  argue  the 

♦  Malgrave's  Account  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  first  three  editions, 
I  told  this  story  incorrectly.  The  fault  was  chiefly  my  own,  but  partly 
Burnet's,  by  whose  careless  use  of  the  pronoun,  hCy  I  was  misled.  Bur- 
net, I  818. 
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•qumlioii  in  vain  triad  to  get  through.  It  iras  not  without  modi 
diffieoKy  and  long  delay  that  the  Seijeant  at  Anns  was  able  to 
dear  a  passage.*' 

At  length  the  diseiission  began.  A  ftill  report  of  the  speeches 
on  both  sides  has  oome  down  to  ns.  There  are  few  students  of 
historj  who  have  not  taken  up  that  report  with  eager  curiosity 
and  laid  it  down  with  disappointment.  The  question  between 
the  Houses  was  aigued  on  both  sides  as  a  question  of  law.  The 
objections  which  the  Lords  made  to  the  riasolotion  of  the  Com- 
mons were  verbal  and  technical,  and  were  met  hy  verbal  and 
technical  answers.  Somers  vindicated  the  use  of  tiie  word  ab- 
dication by  quotations  from  Grotius  and  Brissonins,  Spigelius 
and  Bartolus.  When  he  was  challenged  to  show  any  authority 
fi>r  tlie  proposition  that  England  could  be  without  a  sovereign, 
he  produced  the  Parliament  roll  of  the  year  1999,  in  which  it 
was  expressly  set  forth  that  the  kingly  office  was  vacant  during 
the  interval  between  the  resignation  of  Richard  the  Second  and 
the  enthroning  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  Lords  replied  by 
producing  the  Parliament  roll  of  the  first  year  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  record  of  1399  had 
been  solemnly  annulled.  They  therefore  mmntained  that  the 
pirecedent  on  whi<^  Somers  relied  was  no  longer  valid.  Treby 
then  came  to  Somers's  assistance,  and  brought  forth  the  Parlia- 
ment roll  of  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  which  repealed 
the  act  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  consequently  reiitored  the 
validity  of  the  record  of  1399.  After  a  coBoquy  of  several 
hours  the  disputants  separated.!  The  Lords  assembled  in  their 
own  house.  It  was  well  understood  that  they  weKe  about  to 
yield,  and  that  the  conference  had  been  a  mere  form.  The 
friends  of  Mary  had  found  that,  by  setting  her  up  as  her  hus- 
band's rival,  they  had  deeply  displeased  her.  Some  of  the 
Peers  who  had  formerly  voted  for  a  Regency  had  determined  to 
absent  themselves  or  to  support  the  resolution  of  the  Lower 
House.  Their  opinion,  they  said,  was  unchanged:  but  any 
government  was  better  than  no  government,  and  the  country 
could  not  bear  a  prolongation  of  this  agony  of  suspense.  Even 
Nottinglnm,  who,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  had  taken  the  lead 
against  the  Commons,  declared  that,  thouglx  his  own  consdence 
would  not  suffer  him  to  give  way,  he  was  glad  that  the  con- 

«  Commons'  JournidBy  Feb.  6. 1684* 

t  See  the  Lords'  and  OoBomoDB*  Joumab  of  FeK  6. 169f  •  and  1km 
Beport  of  the  Conference. 
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BcieiioeB  of  other  men  were  leas  squeamish.  Several  Lords  who 
had  not  yet  voted  in  the  Convention  had  been  induced  to  at- 
tend ;  Lord  Lexington,  who  had  just  hurried  over  from  the  Con- 
tinent ;  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  half  mad ;  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  who  limped  in  on  crutches ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  had  been  in  hiding  and  had  intended  to  fly  beyond  sea, 
but  had  received  an  intimation  that,  if  he  would  vote  for  the 
settling  of  the  government,  his  conduct  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  should  not  be  remembered  against  him.  Danby,  de- 
sirous to  heal  the  schism  which  he  had  caused,  exhorted  the 
House,  in  a  speech  distinguished  by  even  more  than  his  usual 
ability,  not  to  persevere  in  a  contest  which  might  be  fatal  to  the 
state*  He  was  strenuously  supported  by  Halifax.  The  spirit 
of  the  opposite  party  was  quelled.  When  the  question  was  put 
whether  King  James  had  abdicated  the  govetnment,  only  three 
lords  said  Not  Content  On  the  question  whether  the  throne 
was  v^ant,  a  division  .was  demanded.  The  Contents  were  sixty- 
two  ;  the  Not  Contents  forty-seven.  It  was  immediately  pro- 
posed and  carried,  without  a  division,  that  the  Prince  ^nd 
Princess  of  Orange  should  be  declared  King  and  Queen. of 
England.* 

Nottingham  then  moved  that  the  wording  of  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  should  be  altered  in  such  a  way  that 
they  might  be  conscientiously  taken  by  persons  who,  like  him- 
seli^  disapproved  of  what  the  Convention  had  done,  and  yet  fully 
purposed  to  be  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  of  the  new  sovereigns. 
To  this  proposition  no  objection  was  made.  Indeed  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  there  was  an  understanding  on  the  subject 
between  the  Whig  leaders  and  those  Tory  Lords  whose  votes 
had  turned  the  scale  on  the  last  division.  The  new  oaths  were 
sent  down  to  the  Commons,  together  with  the  resolution  that 
the  Prince  and  Princess  should  be  declared  King  and  Queen.t 

It  was  now  known  to  whom  the  crown  would  be  given.  On 
what  conditions  it  should  be  given,  still  remained  to  be  decided. 
The  Commons  had  appoined  a  committee  to  consider  what  steps 
it  might  be  advisable  to  take,  in  order  to  secure  law  and  liberty 
against  the  aggressions  of  future  soverei^ ;  and  the  oommittee 

*  Lords'  JoumalB,  Feb.  6. 168-$-  >  Olarendcm's  Diary ;  Burnet,  I  822. 
and  Dartmouth's  note ;  Citters,  Feb.  iV  I  have  followed  Clarendon 
as  to  the  numbers.  Some  writers  make  the  majority  smaller  and  t 
larger. 

t  Lords'  jQonialS)  Feb.  6, 1,  ISSf ;  CSareadon's  Diarj. 
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had  made  a  report.*  This  report  recommended,  first,  that  those 
great  principles  of  the  constitution  which  had  been  violated  by 
the  dethroned  King  should  be  solemnly  asserted,  and,  secondly, 
that  many  new  laws  should  be  enacted,  for  the  purpose  of  curb- 
ing the  prerogative  and  purifying  the  administration  of  justice. 
Most  of  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  were  excellent ;  but 
it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  Houses  could,  in  a  month, 
or  even  in  a  year,  deal  pioperly  with  matters  so  numerous,  so 
various,  and  so  important.  It  was  proposed,  among  other  things, 
that  the  militia  should  be  remodelled,  that  the  power  whi^  &e 
sovereign  possessed  of  proroguing  and  dissolving  Parliaments 
should  be  restricted ;  that  the  duration  of  Parliaments  should 
be  hmited ;  that  the  royal  pardon  should  no  longer  be  pleadable 
to  a  parliamentary  impeachment;  that  toleration  should  be. 
granted  to  Protestant  Dissenters ;  that  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
son should  be  more  precisely  defined ;  that  trials  for  high  trea- 
son should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  more  favourable  to  inno- 
cence ;  that  the  Judges  should  hold  their  places  for  life ;  that 
the  mode  of  appointing  Sheri£&  should  be.  altered ;  that  juries 
should  be  nominated  in  such  a  way  as  might  exclude  partiality 
and  corruption ;  that  the  practice  of  filing  criminal  informations 
in  the  King's  Bench  shoidd  be  abolished ;  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  should  be  reformed ;  that  the  fees  of  public  function- 
aries should  be  regulated ;  and  that  the  law  of  Quo  Warranto  ' 
should  be  amended.  It  was  evid^t  that  cautious  and  deliber- 
ate legislation  on  these  subjects  must  be  the  work  of  more  than 
one  laborious  session ;  and  it  was  equally  evident  that  hasty 
imd  crude  l(^lation  on  subjects  so  grave  could  not  but  produce 
new  grievances,  worse  than  those  which  it  might  remove.  If 
the  committee  meant  to  give  a  list  of  the  reforms  which  ought 
to  be  accomplished  before  the  throne  was  filled,  the  list  was  ab- 
surdly long.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee  meant  to 
give  a  list  of  all  the  reforms  which  the  l^islature  would  do 
well  to  make  in  proper  seasons,  the  list  was  strangely  imperfect. 
Indeed,  as  soon  as  the  report  had  been  read,  member  after  mem- 
ber rose  t6  suggest  some  addition.  It  was  moved  and  carried 
that  the  selling  of  offices  should  be  prohibited,  that  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  should  be  made  more  efficient,  and  that  the  law  of 
Mandamus  should  be  revised.  One  gentleman  fell  on  the  chim- 
neymen,  another  on  the  excisemen;  and  the  House  resolved 
thai  the  malpractices  of  both  chimneymen  and  excisemen  should 

*  OommoBg'  JdtfftiaLs,  Jan.  29.  Felk  2.  IWf^ 
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be  restrained.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  cireumstanoe  that,  while 
the  whole  political,  military,  judicial,  and  fiscal  system  <^  the 
kingdom  was  thus  passed  in  review,  not  a  single  representative 
of  Sie  peojJe  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  statute  which  subjected 
the  press  to  a  censorship.  It  was  not  yet  understood,  even  by 
the  most  enlightened  men,  that  the  liberty  of  diaeussion  is  the 
chief  safeguard  of  all  other  liberties.* 

The  House  was  greatly  perplexed.  Some  orators  vehemently 
said  that  too  much  time  had  already  been  lost,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  settled  without  the  delay  of  a  day.  Soci- 
ety was  unquiet :  trade  was  languishing  :  the  English  colony  in 
Ireland  was  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing :  a  foreign  war  was 
impending:  the  exiled  King  might,  in  a  few  weeks,  be  at  Dub- 
lin with  a  French  army,  and  from  Dublin  he  might  soon  cross 
to  Chester.  Was  it  not  insanity,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  leave  the 
throne  unfilled,  and  while  the  very  existence  of  Parliaments  was 
in  jeopardy,  to  waste  time  in  debating  whether  Parliaments 
should  be  prorogued  by  the  sovereign  or  by  themselves  ?  On 
the  other  side  it  was  asked  whether  the  Convention  could  think 
that  it  had  fulfilled  its  mission  by  merely  pulling  down  one 
prince  and  putting  up  another.  Surely  now  or  never  was  the 
time  to  secure  public  Hberty  by  such  fences  as  might  effectually 
prevent  the  encroachments  of  prerogative.!  There  was  doubt- 
less great  weight  in  what  was  uiged  on  both  sides.  The  able 
chiefe  of  the  Whig  party,  among  whoni  Somers  \^  fiet  rising 
to  ascendency,  proposed  a  middle  course.  The  House  had,  they 
said,  two  objects  in  view,  which  ought  to  be  kept  distinct.  One 
object  was  to  secure  the  old  polity  of  the  realm  against  illegal 
attacks :  the  other  was  to  improve  that  polity  by  le^l  reforms. 
The  former  object  might  be  attained  by  solemnly  putting  on  rec^ 
ord,  in  the  I'esolution  which  called  the  new  sovereigns  to  the 
throne,  the  claim  of  the  English  nation  to  its  ancient  franchises, 
so  that  the  King  might  hold  his  crown;  and  the  people  their 
privileges,  by  one  and  the  same  title  deed.  The  latter  object 
would  require  a  whole  volume  of  elaborate  statutes.  Thd 
former  object  might  be  attained  in  a  day ;  the  latter,  scarcely  in 
five  years.  As  to  the  former  object,  all  pariies  were  agreed :  as 
to  the  latter,  there  were  innumerable  varieties  of  opinion.  No 
member  of  either  House  would  hesitate  for  a  momei^t  to  vote 
that  the  King  could  not  levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Par« 

♦  Commona*  Journals,  Feb.  2. 16^f* 
f  Grey's  Debates ;  Burnet,  I  822. 
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liameDt :  but  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  frame  any  new  law 
of  procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason  which  would  not  give  rise 
to  long  debate,  and  be  condemned  by  some  persons  as  unjust  to 
the  prisoner,  and  by  others  as  unjust  to  the  crown.  The  busineas 
of  an  extraordinary  convention  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  was 
not  to  do  th«  ordinary  work  of  Parliaments,  to  regulate  the 
fees  of  masters  in  Chancery,  and  to  provide  against  the  exao* 
tions  of  gangers,  but  to  put  right  the  great  madiine  of  govern- 
ment. When  this  had  been  done,  it  would  be  time  to  inquire 
what  improvement  our  institutions  needed :  nor  would  anything 
be  risked  by  delay;  for  no  sovereign  who  reigned  merely  by  the 
choice  of  the  nation  could  long  refuse  his  assent  to  any  improve* 
ment  which  the  nation,  speaking  through  its  representatives, 
demanded. 

On  these  grounds  the  Commons  wisely  determined  to  postpone 
all  reforms  till  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom  should 
have  been  restored  in  all  its  parts,  and  forthwith  to  fill  the 
throne  without  imposing  on  William  and  Mary  any  other  obli- 
gation than  that  of  governing  according  to  the  existing  laws  of 
England.  In  order  that  the  questions  which  had  been  in  dis- 
pute between  the  Stuarts  and  the  nation  might  never  again  be 
stirred,  it  was  determined  that  the  instrument  by  which  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were  called  to  the  throne,  and  by  ^ 
which  the  order  of  succession  was  settled,  should  setfor^inthe 
most  distinct  and  solemn  manner,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution.  This  instrument,  known  by  the  .name  of  the 
DedaratioB  of  Right,. was  prepared  by  a  committee,  of  which 
Somers  was  chairman.  The  &ict  that  the  low  born  young  bar- 
rister was  appointed  to  so  honourable  and  important  a  post  in  a 
Parliament  filled  with  able  and  experienced  men,  only  ten  days 
after  he  had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time, 
sufficiently  proves  the  superiority  of  his  abilities.  In  a  few  hours 
the  Declaration  was  framed  and  approved  by  the  Commons. 
The  Lords  assented  to  it  with  some  amendments  of  no  great 
importance.* 

The  Declaration  begsm  by  recapitulaiii]^  the  crimes  and  er- 
rors which  had  made  a  revolution  necessary.  James  had  in- 
vaded the  province  of  the  legislature ;  had  treated  modest  pe* 
titioning  as  a  crinie ;  had  oppressed  the  Church  by  means  of  an 
illegal  tribunal ;  had,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  levied 

*  Oommona'  Journals,  Feb.  4.  8«  11«  12.  (  Lords'  Jouroak,  Feb  9. 11 
12. 168f . 
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taxes,  and  maintained  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peaoe ;  had 
violated  the  freedom  of  election,  and  perverted  the  course  of 
justice.  Proceedings  which  could  lawfully  be  questioned  only 
m  Parliament  had  been  made  the  subjects  of  prosecution  in 
the  King's  Bench.  Partial  and  corrupt  juries  had  been  return^ 
ed :  excessive  bail  had  been  required  from  prisoners  :  excessive 
fines  had  been  imposed :  barbarous  and  unusual  punishments 
had  been  inflicted;  the  estates  of  accused  persons  had  been 
granted  away  before  conviction.  He,  by  whose  authority  these 
things  had  been  done,  had  abdicated  the  government  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  whom  Grod  had  made  the  glorious  instrument 
of  delivering  the  nation  from  superstition  and  tyranny,  had  in- 
vited the  Estates  of  the  Realm  to  meet  and  to  take  counsel  to- 
gether for  the  securing  of  religion,  of  law,  and  of  freedom. 
The  Lords  and  Ck^nmons,  having  dehberated,  had  resolved 
that  they  would  first,  after  the  example  of  their  Ancestors,  assert 
tiie  ancient  li^ata  and  liberties  of  England.  Therefore  it  was 
declared  that  the  dispensing  power,  lately  assumed  and  exerw 
dsed,  had  no  legal  existence;  that  without  grant  of  Parlisr 
ment^  no  money  could  be  exacted  by  the  sovereign  from  the 
subject ;  that,  without  ccmsent  of  Parliament,  no  standing 
army  could  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  The  right  of  sub- 
jects to  petition,  the  right  of  electors  to  choose  representatives 
freely,  the  right  of  Parliaments  to  freedom  of  debate,  the  right 
of  the  nation  to  a  pure  and  merciful  administration  of  justice  ac- 
eordidg  the  spirit  of  its  own  mild  laws,  were  solemnly  affirmed. 
All  these  things  the  Convention  claimed,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  nation,  as  die  undoubted  inheritance  of  Englishmen. 
Having  thus  vindicated  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  in  the  entire  confidence  that  the  deliverer 
would  hold  sacred  the  laws  and  liberties  which  he  had  saved, 
resolved  that  William  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
should  be  declared  King  and  Queen  of  England  for  their  joint  and 
separate  lives,  and  that,  during  their  joint  lives,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  should  be  in  the  Prince  alone.  Aftar 
them  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  posterity  of  Mary,  and  then  on 
Anne  and  her  posterity,  and  then  on  the  posterity  of  William. 

By  this  tim^e  the  wind  had  ceased  to  blow  from  the  west 
The  ship  in  which  the  Princess  of  Orange  had  embaiiced  lay  off 
Margate  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  anchored  at  Greenwich.^  She  was  received  with  many 
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■igns  of  joy  and  affection:  but  her  demeanour  shocked  the 
TorieB,  imd  was  not  thought  faultless  even  by  the  Whigs.  A 
young  woman,  placed,  by  a  destiny  as  mournful  and  awful  as 
that  which  brooded  over  the  fabled  houses  of  Labdacus  and 
Pelops,  in  such  a  situation  that  she  could  not,  without  violating 
her  duty  to  her  God,  her  husband,  and  her  country,  refuse  to 
take  her  seat  on  the  throne  from  which  her  &ther  had  just  been 
hurled,  should  have  been  sad,  or  at  least  serious.  Mary  was  not 
merely  in  high,  but  in  extravagant,  spirits.  She  entered  White- 
hall, it  was  asserted,  with  a  girlish  delight  at  being  mistress  of 
so  &ke  a  house,  ran  about  the  rooms,  peeped  into  the  closets, 
and  examined  the  quilt  of  the  state  bed,  without  seeming  to 
remember  by  whom  those  ma^ificent  apartments  had  last  been 
occupied.  Burnet,  who  had,  till  then,  thought  her  an  angel  in 
human  form,  could  not,  on  this  occasion,  refrain  from  blaming 
her.  He  was  the  more  astonished  because,  when  he  took  leave 
of  her  at  the  Hague,  sho  had,  though  fully  convinced  that  she 
was  in  the  path  of  duty,  been  deeply  dejected.  To  him,  as 
to  her  spiritual  guide,  she  afterwards  explained  her  conduct 
William  had  written  to  inform  her  that' some  of  those  who  had 
tried  to  separate  her  interest  from  his  still  continued  their  mach- 
inations :  they  gave  it  out  that  she  thought  herself  wronged ; 
and,  if  she  woro  a  gloomy  countenance,  the  report  would  be 
confirmed.  He  therefore  intreated  her  to  make  her  first  appear- 
ance with  an  air  of  cheerfulness.  Her  heart,  she  said,  was  far 
indeed  from  cheerfu^ ;  but  she  had  done  her  best ;  and,  as  she 
was  afraid  of  not  sustaining  well  a  part  which  was  uncongenial 
to  her  feelings^  she  had  overacted  it  Her  deportment  was  tibe 
subject  of  reams  of  scurrility  in  pose  and  verse ;  it  lowered  her 
in  ^e  opinion  of  some  whose  esteem  she  valued ;  nor  did  the 
world  know,  till  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  prai^  atid  censure, 
that  the  conduct  which  had  brought  on  her  the  reproach  <^ 
levity  and  insensibility  was  really  a  signal  instance  of  that  per- 
fect disinterestedness  and  selfdevotion  of  which  man  seems  to  be 
incapable,  but  which  is  sometimes  found  in  woman.* 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  of  February, 
the  court  of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neighbouring  streets  were 
filled  with  gazers.  The  magnificent  Banqueting  House,  the 
masterpiece  of  Inigo,  embellished  by  masterpieces  of  Rubens, 

*  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindication ;  Review  of  the  Yindiea- 
iaon ;  Burnet,  1 181.  825.  and  Dartmouth's  note ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Feb. 
21.  168|.. 
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had  been  prepared  for  a  great  ceremony.  The  walls  were  Hned 
by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard.  Near  the  noiihern  door,  on  the 
right  hand,  a  large  number  of  Peers  had  assembled.  On  the 
left  were  the  Commons  with  their  Speaker,  attended  by  the 
mace.  The  southern  door  opened :  and  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  side  by  side,  entered,  and  took  their  place  under  the 
canopy  of  state. 

Both  Houses  approached  bowing  low.  William  and  Mary 
advanced  a  few  steps.  Halifax  on  the  right,  and  Powle  on  the 
left,  stood  forth ;  and  Hahfax  spoke.  The  C(Hivention,  he  l^id, 
had  agreed  to  a  resolution  which  he  prayed  Their  Highnesses  to 
hear.  Thej  signified  their  assent;  and  the  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Lords  read,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  Declaration  of  Eight.  When 
he  had  concluded,  Hali&x,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Estates  of  the 
Bealm,  requested  the  Prince  ^d  Princess  to  accept  the  crown. 

William,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  wife^  answered 
that  the  crown  was,  in  their  estimation,  the  more  valuable  be- 
cause it  was  presented  to  them  as  a  token  of  the  confidence  of 
the  nation.  "  We  thankfully  accept,"  he  said,  "  what  you  have 
offered  us."  Then,  for  himself,  he  assured  them  that  the  laws 
of  England,  which  he  had  once  already  vindicated,  should  be  the 
rules  of  his  conduct,  that  it  should  be  his  study  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  that,  as  to  the  means  of  doing  so, 
he  should  constantly  recur  to  the  advice  of  the  Houses,  and 
should  be  disposed  to  trust  their  judgment  rather  than  his  own.* 
These  words*were  received  with  a  shout  of  joy  which  was  heard 
in  the  streets  below,  and  was  instantly  answered  by  huzzas  from 
many  thousands  of  voices.  The  Lords  and  Commons  then  rev- 
erently retired  from  the  Banqueting  House  and  went  in  proces- 
sion to  the  great  gates  of  Whitehall,  where  the  heralds  and  pur- 
suivants were  waiting  in  their  gorgeous  tabards.  All  the  space  as 
far  as  Charing  Cross  was  one  sea  of  heads.  The  kettle  drums 
struck  up ;  the  trumpets  pealed :  and  Garter  King  at  arms,  in  a 
loud  voice,  proclaimed  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  charged  all  Englishmen  to  pay,  from 
that  moment,  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereigns, 
and  besought  God,  who  had  already  wrought  so  signal  a  delivr 

*  Lords*  and. Commons'  Joumalfl,  Eeb.  14.  168^ '»  Citters,  Feb.  if, 
Citters  puts  into  "William's  mouth  stronger  expressions  of  respect  for 
the  authority  of  Parliament  than  appear  in  the  journals  ;  but  it  is 
clear  from  what  Powle  said  that  the  repent  in  the  journals  was  not; 
strictly  accurate. 
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era&oe  for  our  Church  aad  nation,  to  Ideaa  William  and  Mbtj 
with  a  long  and  happy  reign.^ 

Thus  was  consummated  the  English  Revolution.  When  we 
oompai«  it  with  those  revolutions  whidi  have,  during  the  last 
mxty  years,  overthrown  so  many  ancient  governments,  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  by  its  peculiar  character.  Why  that  character 
was  so  peculiar  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  yet  seems  not  to 
have  been  always  undeistood  either  by  eulogists  or  by  cen- 
sors. 

The  continental  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  took  place  in  countries  where  all  trace  of  the  limited 
monaichy  of  the  middle  ages  had  long  been  effiiced.  The  right 
of  the  prince  to  make  laws  and  to  levy  money  had,  during  many 
generations,  been  undbputed.  His  throne  was  guarded  by  a 
great  regtdar  army.  Eds  administration  could  not,  without  ex- 
treme peril,  be  blamed  even  in  the  mildest  ternis.  His  subjects 
held  their  personal  liberty  by  no  other  tenure  than  his  pleasure* 
Not  a  single  institution  was  left  which  had,  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  man,  afibrded  efficient  protection  to  the  subject 
against  the  utmost  excess  of  tyranny.  Those  great  councila 
^ich  had  once  curbed  the  regal  power  had  sunk  into  oblivion* 
Their  composition  and  their  privileges  were  known  only  to  antii 
quaries.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that,  when  men  who 
had  been  thus  ruled  succeeded  in  wresting  supreme  power  from 
a  government  which  they  had  long  in  sea*et  hated,  &ey  should 
have  been  impatient  to  demolish  and  unable  to  construct,  that 
they  should  have  been  fascinated  by  every  specious  novelty,  that 
they  should  have  proscribed  every  title,  ceremony,  and  phrase 
associated  with  the  old  system,  and  that,  turning  away  with 
disgust  from  their  own  national  precedents  and  traditions,  they 
should  have  sought  for  principles  of  government  in  the  writings 
of  theorists,  or  aped,  with  ignorant  and  ungraceful  affectation,  the 
patriots  of  Athens  and  Rome.^  As  little  can  we  wonder  that  the 
violent  action  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  should  have  been  foln 
lowed  by  reaction  equally  violent,  and  that  confusion  should 
speedily  have  engendered  despotism  sterner  than  that  from  which 
it  had  sprung. 

Had  we  l^en  in  the  same  situation ;  had  Strafford  succeeded 
in  his  favourite  scheme  of  Thorough ;  had  he  formed  an  army  as 
numerous  and  as  well  disciplined  as  that  which,  a  few  yeaib 

*  London  Gazette,  Feb.  14.  168^;  Lords'  and  Qonunons*  Journals^ 
Feb.  18. ;  Citters,  Feb.  ^.;  Evelyn,  Feb.  21. 
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later,  wins  formed  by  Cromwell ;  had  a  Beries  of  jodiciial  deeimoim, 
vhnikr  to  that  which  was  prononnoed  by  ti^e  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber in  the  case  of  shipmoney,  transferred  to  the  crown  the'ri^ht 
of  taxing  the  people;  had  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High 
Comnnssion  continued  to  fine,  matilate^  and  impfison  every  man 
who  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  government ;  had  the 
press  been  so  complelefy  enslaved  here  as  at  Vienna  or  at  Na- 
ples; had  our  Kings  gradualfy  drawn  to  themselves  the  whole 
l^;iBlative  pow^;  had  six  generations  of  Englishmen  passed 
away  without  a  single  session  of  Pai4iameiit ;  and  had  we  then 
at  length  risen  up  in  some  moment  of  wild  excitement  against 
our  masters,  what  an  outbreak  would  that  have  been  I  With 
what  a  crash)  heard  and  felt  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  world, 
woiold  the,  whole  vast  fiibric  of  society  have  fallen !  How  many 
tiiOQSffiids  of  exiles,  once  the  most  prosperous  and  the  most  re- 
plied members  of  this  great  community,  would  have  be^ed 
liieir  bread  in  oontkenUl  cities,  or  have  erheltered  their  headil 
under  huts  of  bark  in  the  uncleared  forestd  €i  America !  tiow 
•ften  should  we  have  seeii  the  pavement  of  London  piled  up  in 
barricades,  the  houses  dinted  wi^  bullets,  the  gutters  foaming 
with  blood  I  How  many  timesi  should  we  have  rushed  wildly 
from  extreme  to  extreme,  sought  refuge  from  anarchy  in  despot^ 
ism,  and  been  again  driven  ^  despotism  into  anarchy  I  How 
many  years  of  blood  and  confiidon  would  it  have  cost  us  to 
team  the  very  rudiments  of  political  science  I  How  many  child- 
ish theories  would  have  duped  us  I  How  many  rude  and  ill 
poised  constitutions  shouM  we  have  set  up,  only  to  see  them 
tumble  down !  H!appy  would  it  have  been  for  us  if  a  sharp  dis- 
cipline of  half  a  century  had  sufficed  to  educate  us  into  a  capacity 
of  enjoying  true  freedom. 

These  calamities  our  Bevolution  averted.  It  was  a  revolution 
strictly  defensive,  and  had  prescription  and  legitimacy  on  its  nde. 
Here,  and  here  only,  a  limited  monarchy  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury had  come  down  unimpaired  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
Our  parliamentary  institutions  wens  in  full  vigour.  The  main 
principles  of  our  government  were  exc^eni  They  were  not, 
mdeed,  formally  and  exactly  set  forth  in  a  sii^le  written  instru* 
ment ;  but  t^y  were  to  be  'found  scattered  over  our  ancient  and 
jK>ble  statutes ;  and,  what  was  of  &r  greater  moment,  they  had 
,  been  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  during  four  hundred 
years.  That,  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  no  legislative  act  could  bepadsed,  no  tax  im|K)eedf  no 
regular  soldi^  kept  up,  that  no  man  CffvMt  be  impii8eaed,evett 
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far  a  day,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  soyereign,  that  no  tool  of 
power  could  plead  the  royal  command  as  a  justification  for  vio- 
kiting  any  right  of  the  humblest  subject,  were  held,  both  by 
Whigs  and  Tories,  to  be  ftmdamental  laws  of  the  realm.  A 
realm  of  which  these  were  the  fundamental  laws  stood  in  no 
need  of  a  new  constitution. 

But,  though  a  new  constitution  was  not  needed,  it  was  plain 
that  changes  were  required.  The  misgovemment  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  tlie  troubles  which  that  misgoyemment  had  produced,  suffi- 
ciently proyed  that  there  was  somewhere  a  defect  in  our  polity ; 
and  that  defect  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Conyention  to  discoy^ 
and  to  supply. 

Some  questions  <^  great  moment  were  still  open  to  dispute. 
Our  constitution  had  begun  to  exist  in  times  when  statesmen 
were  not  much  accustomed  to  frame  exact  definitions.  Anoma- 
lies, therefore,  inconsistent  with  its  principles  and  dangerous  to 
its  yery  existence,  had  sprung  up  almost  imperceptibly,  and,  not 
having,  during  many  years,  caused  any  serious  inconyenience, 
had  ^adually  acquired  the  fbree  of  prescription.  The  remedy 
for  these  evils  was  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  people  in  such  a 
language  as  should  terminate  all  controversy,  and  to  declare  that 
no  present  could  justify  any  violation  of  those  rights. 

When  this  had  been  done  it  would  be  impossible  for  our  rulen 
to  misunderstand  the  law :  but,  unless  something  more  were 
done,  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  might  violate  it. 
Unhappily  the  Church  had  long  taught  the  nation  tibat  heredi- 
tary monarchy,  alone  among  our  institutions,  was  divine  and  in- 
violable ;  that  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  sham 
in  the  legislative  power  was  a  right  merely  human,  but  that  the 
right  of  Uie  King  to  the  obedience  of  his  people  was  from  above ; 
that  Uie  Great  Charter  was  a  statute  which  might  be  repealed 
by  those  who  had  made  it,  but  that  the  rule  which  called  the 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  to  the  throne  in  oixier  of  suocession 
was  of  celestial  ori^,  and  that  any  Act  of  Parliament  incon- 
sistent with  that  rule  was  a  nullity.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a  so- 
ciety in  which  such  superstitions  prev»l,  constitutional  freedom 
must  ever  be  insecure.  A  power  which  is  r^arded  merely  as 
the  ordinance  of  man  cannot  be  an  efficient  check  on  a  powei 
which  is  regarded  as  the  ordinanc^e  of  God.  It  is  vain  to  hope 
that  laws,  however  excellent,  will  permanently  restrain  a  King 
who,  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  a  great  part  of  his  peo- 
ple, has  an  authonty  infinitely  higher  in  kind  than  the  tiuthority 
wbioh  belongs  to  those  laws.    To  deprive  royalty  of  these  mya- 
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tenons  attributes,  and  to  establish  the  principle  that  Kings 
leigned  by  a  right  in  no  respect  difiering  from  the  right  bj 
which  freeholders  chose  knights  of  the  shire,  or  from  the  right 
by  which  Judges  granted  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  security  of  our  Hberties. 

Thus  the  Convention  had  two  great  duties  to  perform.  The 
first  was  to  clear  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  from  ambi* 
guity.  The  second  was  to  eradicate  from  the  minds,  both  of  the 
ffovemors  and  of  the  governed,  the  false  and  pernicious  notion 
mat  the  royal  prerogative  was  something  more  sublime  and  holy 
than  those  fundamental  laws.  The  former  object  was  attained 
by  the  solemn  recital  and  claim  with  which  the  Declaration  of 
Bight  commences ;  the  latter  by  the  resolution  which  pronounced 
the  throne  vacant,  and  invited  William  and  Mary  to  fill  it 

The  change  seems  small.  Not  a  single  flower  of  the  crown 
was  touched.  Not  a  single  new  right  was  given  to  the  people. 
The  whole  English  law,  substantive  and  adjective,  was,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  the  greatest  lawyers,  of  Holt  and  Treby,  of 
Maynard  and  Somers,  exactly  the  same  after  the  Bevolution  as 
before  it  Some  controverted  points  had  been  decided  according 
to  the  sense  of  the  best  jurists ;  and  there  had  been  a  slight  de- 
viation from  the  ordinary  course  of  succession.  This  was  all ; 
and  this  was  enough. 

As  our  Revolution  was  a  vindication  of  andent  rights,  so  it 
was  conducted  with  strict  attention  to  ancient  form^ties.  In 
almost  every  word  and  act  may  be  discerned  a  profound  rever- 
ence for  the  past  The  Estates  of  the  realm  deliberated  in  the 
old  halls  and  according  to  tiie  old  rules.  Powle  was  conducted 
to  his  chair  between  his  mover  and  his  seconder  with  the  accus- 
tomed forms.  The  Seijeant  with  his  mace  brought  up  the 
messengers  of  the  Lords  to  the  table  of  the  Commons ;  and  the 
three  obeisances  were  duly  made.  The  conference  was  held  with 
all  the  antique  ceremonial.  On  one  side  of  the  table,  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  the  managers  of  the  Lords  sate  covered  and 
robed  in  ermme  and  gold.  The  managers  of  the  Commons 
stood  bareheaded  on  the  other  side.  The  speeches  present  an 
almost  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  revolutionary  oratoiy  of  every 
other  country.  Both  the  English  parties  agreed  in  treating  with 
solemn  reiq>ect  the  ancient  constitutional  traditions  of  the  state. 
The  only  question  was,  in  what  sense  those  traditions  were  to 
be  understood.  The  assertors  of  liberty  said  not  a  word  about 
the  natural  equality  of  men  and  the  inalienable  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  about  Harmodius  or  TimoleoD|  Brutus  the  elder  or 
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liflh  law,  the  opowb,  et  the  momeot  of  a  desiiaei  mnet  ilesoend 
to  the  next  heir,  they  anewieied  that,  by  the  Snglish  law,  a  hving 
man  oould  have  no  hek.  When  they  were  told  that  there  wae 
no  precedent  for  declariiig  the  throne  vaeant,  they  produced 
fipom  among  the  reeprdB  in  the  Towe^r  pt  roU  of  pavchment  near 
three  hundred  yean  pld,  on  which  in  aaaint  characters  eod  bai«* 
barous  Latin,  it  was  reo(Hrded  that  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  bad 
dedared  vacant  the  thnme  of  a  perfidious  and  tyrannical  Plan^ 
tageneU  When  at  length  the  dispute  bed  be^  aoeommodated, 
the  new  ^overeigu^  were  proclamied  with  the  old  pageantry^ 
All  the  fimtasticpomp  at  h^aldry  w«ib  there,  Clariendenx  and 
Norroy,  Portcullis  end  Rouge  Dnigcm,  the  trumpets^  the  bannerSi 
the  ^tesque  coats  embrcndered  with  lions  and  lilies*  The  title 
ef  ]^g  of  France,  assumed  l^  the  qpnquetor  oi  Greasy,  was  not 
omitted  in  Ihe  royal  si^k,  Ta  us,  who  have  lived  in  the  ye<ur 
1848,  it  may  seem  almost  an  abuse  of  terms  to*  call  a  proceed*- 
ing,  eondncted  with  so  mu^  deliberati<m,  with  so  much  sobriety, 
and  with  snob  noinute  attention  to  prescriptive  etiquette^  by  the 
terrible  name  of  Bevo^tion. 

And  yet  this  revolatiiH),  pf  all  revolutiona  the  least  violent,  hae 
been  of  aU  revolutions  the  most  beneficent  It  finally  decided 
the  great  question  whether  the  popular  element  which  had,  ever 
smce  the  age  of  Fitzwalter  and  De  Montfort,  been  found  in  the 
English  pouty,  should  be  destroyed  by  the  monarchical  element^ 
or  should  be  suffered  to  develope  itself  freelv,  and  to  become 
dominant  The  strife  between  the  two  principles  had  been  long^ 
fierce,  and  doubtfiil.  It  bad  lasted  through  four  reigns.  It  had 
produced  seditions,  impemshments,  rebdlions,  battles,  sieges, 
proscriptions,  judicial  massacres.  Sometimes  liberty,  sometimea 
royalty,  had  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  perishing.  During 
many  years  one  half  of  the  energy  of  England  had  been  employed 
in  counteracting  the  other  hal^  The  executive  power  and  the 
fegislative  power  had  so  effectually  impeded  each  other  that  the 
state  bad  been  of  no  account  in  Eur<^.  The  Eiug  at  Armsi 
yiho  proclaimed  William  and  Mcu'y  beibre  Whitehall  Gat^  did 
m  truth  annouBee  that  this  great  struggle  was  over ;  that  theve^ 
yrm  entire  union  between  the  throne  and  the  Parliament ;  thaA 
England,  long  dependent  and  degraded,  was  again  a  power  of 
the  6n^  rank ;  that  the  ancient  laws  by  which  the  preregaJLive 
wm  hounded  would  thenceforth  be  held  as  sacred  as  the  prerog^ 
alive  itseii^  wi  weuld.be  followed  out  to  aU  their  consequences} 
Hull  the  sBfiftutaTft  adBunistritieii  wsiiM  he  condueted  in  eon-* 
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formity  with  tie  sense  of  ihe  representalaves  of  the  nation ;  and 
tbat  no  refonn,  which  the  two  Houses  should,  after  mature 
deliberation,  propose,  would  be  obstmately  withstood  by  the 
sovereign.  The  Declaration  of  Right,  though  it  made  nothing 
law  which  had  not  been  law  before,  contained  the  germ  of  the 
law  which  gave  religious  freedom  to  the  Dissenter,  of  the  law 
which  secured  the  independence  of  the  Judges,  of  the  law  which 
limited  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  of  the  law  which  placed  the 
Kberty  of  the  press  under  the  protection  of  juries,  of  the  law 
which  prohibited  the  slave  trade,  of  the  law  which  abolished  the 
sacramental  test,  of  the  law  which  relieved  the  Roman  Oathohctt 
from  civil  disabilities,  of  the  law  which  reformed  the  representa- 
tive system,  of  every  good  law  which  has  been  passed  during  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  of  every  good  law  which  may  hereafer, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  be  found  necessarj^  to  promote  the  public 
weal,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  public  opinion. 

Tlie  highest  eulogy  which  can  be  pronounced  on  the  revolution 
of  1688  is  this,  that  it  was  our  last  revolution;  Several  genera- 
tions have  now  passed  away  since  any  wise  and  patriotic  English- 
man has  meditated  resistance  to  the  established  government. 
In  all  honest  and  reflecting  nainds  there  is  a  conviction,  daily 
strengthened  by  experience,  that  the  means  of  effecting  every 
improvement  which  the  constitution  requires  may  be  found 
wiUiin  the  constitution  itself. 

Now,  if  ever,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  whole 
importance  of  the  stand  which  was  made  by  our  forefathers 
against  the  House  of  Stuart.  AIL  around  us  the  world  is  con- 
vulsed by  the  agonies  of  great  nations.  Governments  which 
lately  seemed  likely  to  stand  during  ages  have  been  on  a  sudden 
shaken  and  overthrown.  The  proudest  capitals  of  Western 
Europe  have  streamed  with  civil  blood.  All  evil  passions,  the 
thirst  of  gain  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  the  imtipathy  of  class 
to  class,  the  antipathy  of  race  to  race,  have  broken  loose  from 
the  <!ontrol  of  divine  and  human  laws.  Fear  and  anxiety  have 
clouded  the  faces  and  depressed  the  hearts  of  millions.  Trade 
has  been  suspended,  and  industry  paralysed.  The  rich  have 
become  poor;  and  the  poor  have  l)ecome  poorer.  Doctrines 
hostile  to  all  sciences,  to  all  arts,  to  all  industry,  to  all  domestic 
charities,  doctrines  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would,  in  thirty 
years,  undo  all  that  thirty  centuries  have  done  for  mankind,  and 
would  make  the  fiwrest  provinces  of  France  and  Germany  as 
savage  as  Congo  or  Patagonia,  have  been  avowed  from  the 
tribune'  and  defended  by  the  sword.    Europe  has  been  threatened 
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with  subjngatioQ  by  barbarianB,  compared  with  whom  the  bar- 
barians who  marched  under  Attila  and  Alboin  were  enlightened 
and  humane.  The  truest  friends  of  the  people  have  with  deep 
sorrow  owned  that  interests  more  precious  than  any  political 
privileges  were  in  jeopardy,  and  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
sacrifice  even  Uberty  in  order  to  save  civilisation.  Meanwhile  in 
our  island  the  regular  course  of  government  has  never  been  for  a 
day  interrupted.  The  few  bad  men  who  longed  for  license  and 
plunder  have  not  had  the  courage  to  confront  for  one  moment 
the  strength  of  a  Iqyal  nation,  rallied  in  firm  array  round  a 
parental  throne.  And,  if  it  be  aisked  what  has  made  us  to  differ 
firom  others,  the  answer  is  that  we  never  lost  what  others  are 
wildly  and  blindly  seeking  to  regain.  It  is  because  we  had  a 
preserving  revolution  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  we  have 
not  had  a  destroying  revolution  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  because 
we  had  freedom  in  the  midst  of  servitude  that  we  have  order  in 
the  midst  of  anarchy.  For  the  authority  of  law,  for  the  security 
of  property,  for  the  peace  of  our  streets,  for  the  happiness  of  our 
homes,  our  gratitude  i^  due,  under  Him  who  raises  and  pulls 
down  nations  at  his  pleasure,  to  the  Long  Parliament^  to  tha 
Convention,  and  to  William  of  Orange. 
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Abinodoit,  James  Bertie,  Earl  of;  re- 
moved by  James  f  I.  from  the  Lord  lieu- 
tenancy of  Oxfordshire,  948.  Joins  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  381. 

4dda,  Ferdinand,  Couilt  of;  arrives  In 
England  as  Nuncio,  Iff.  His  impres- 
sions at  Lord  Delamere*s  trial,  31.  His 
reasons  for  moderate  courses,  41, 
note.  James's  avowal  to  him,  67.  His 
consecration  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
SOff.  His  public  reception,  307.  His 
escape,  429 

Ailesbury,  Earl  of;  his  offer  to  James 
n.,  217. 

JUbeville,  White,  Marquess  of;  his  cha- 
racter, and  connection  with  the  Catho- 
lic cabal,  36,  37.  Succeeds  Skelton 
in  Holland ;  demands  Burnet's  dismis- 
sal from  the  Hague,  185.  His  despatch 
to  James,  352.  His  treatment  at  the 
Hague,  461. 

Allibone,  Richard,  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
appointed  a  judge,  210.  Declares  the 
Bishops'  petition  a  libel,  202. 

Alsop,  Vincent,  a  nonconformist ;  sup- 

Krts  the  Court  party  in  the  conflict 
tween  James  and  the  Church,  170. 
His  mortification  at  the  Dissenters' 
opposition  to  the  Indulgence,  264. 

Anne,  Princess,  daughter  of  James  H. ; 
educated  by  Bishop  Compton,  25.  Her 
intimacy  with  Lady  Churchill,  196. 
Her  reputed  bounty  to  Churchill,  197. 
Her  attachment  to  Protestantism,  198. 
Reproves  Clarendon,  384.  Writes  to 
WUliam,  395.  Her  flight  from  White- 
Hall  to  the  North,  896,  396.  Acqui- 
esces in  the  Whir  plan,  492. 

Army,  standing ;  designs  of  James  H. 
for  its  augmentation,  3,  9.  Its  dis- 
content after  the  trial  of  the  Bishops, 
327.    Its  retreat  from  Salisburv,  398. 

Arnold,  Michael,  the  brewer,  287,  293. 

Arran,  Earl  of,  465. 

Arundell  of  Wardour,  Lord  ;  joins  the 
violent  Catholics,  36.  His  nomination 
to  the  Privy  Council,  65.  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  Privy  Seal,  122. 

Attry,  Sir  Samuel,  264,  293. 


Atterbury,  Francis  ;  his  first  appearance 
in  public  controversy.  83. 

Aujgsburg,  treaty  of;  tie  work  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  146. 

Austin,  Thomas ;  subdues  Arnold's  ob- 
stinacy, 293. 

Austria ;  dissatisfiu;tion  of  its  court  with 
James's  dismissal  of  Halifax,  9,  10. 
Anxiety  of  its  ministers  for  an  under- 
standing between  James  and  Ids  Par- 
liament, 16.  Lewis's  fears  lest  James 
should  aUy  himself  with  her,  16,  17. 

Avaux,  Count  of;  French  minister  at 
the  Hague,  143.  His  audience  with  the 
States,  343.    His  advice  to  Lewis,  346 

Bacon,  Francis,  Dord ;  his  testimony  to 
the  educational  skill  of  the  Jesuits. 
76. 

Baptists.  SeeBunyan;  Kifibi;  Noncon- 
formists. 

Barillon ;  his  character  39.  His  tactics, 
40,  51.  His  endeavours  to  sound  Ro- 
chester, 116.  His  relations  with  James, 
158, 159.  Escapes  an  attack  from  the 
mob,426.  Ordered  by  William  to  leave 
England,  458.    See  Lewis  XIV. 

Barnstaple,  358. 

Bates,  264. 

Bath,  Earl  of;  attempts  to  carry  ont 
James's  plans,  250.  Places  himself 
and  troops  at  William's  disposal,  389. 

Baxter,  Richard ;  is  liberated  from  pri 
son  ;  refuses  to  thank  James  for  the , 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  en- 
deavours to  promote  unity  between 
the  Church  and  the  Presbyterians;  172. 
His  further  efforts,  264,  270. 

Beaufort,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of; 
his  banquet  to  James  H.,  294.  His 
failure  to  carry  out  the  King's  plans, 
249.    Takes  Lovelace  prisoner,  380. 

Bedford,  Earl  of ;  his  distress  at  his  son's 
execution,  193. 

Bellasyse,  John,  Lord  (a  Catholic  peer) : 
his  character ;  is  dissatisfied  with 
James's  conduct,  36.  Nominated  (o 
the  Privy  Council,  65.  Appointed  Fiist 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  123. 
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Bentinck  (■fterwards  etrl  of  Portland); 
renrd  of  William  of  Orange  for  him, 
130, 133.  His  mission  to  England  to 
express  William's  detestation  of  the 
Whig  plots,  145.  His  remonstnuMM 
with  Burnet,  495. 

Beny,  Heniy  ;  credence  attached  to  Ms 
dying  declarations,  9. 

Berwick,  James  Fitzjames,  Duke  of,  il- 
legitimate son  of  James  II. :  project 
of  the  Jesuits  for  setting  him  up  as 
James's  heir ;  refusal  of  the  gentry  to 
obey  his  summons,  251,  253. 

Birch,  John  ;  his  early  life,  475.  Parlia- 
mentary eminence,  470. 

Bishoprics ;  disposal  of,  by  James  n.,  67. 

Bishops  ;  theur  dissatisfaction  with 
James's  proceedings,  10,  24.  Their 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  his  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence,  205,  266.  Petition 
of  the  Seven  presented  to  the  King, 
967.  Their  interview  with  him,  267, 
268.  Effect  of  their  conduct  on  public 
feeling,  269.  Determination  of  the 
Klngto  prosecute  them  for  libel,  272. 
Their  examination  before  the  Privy 
Council,  273, 274.  Their  committal  to 
the  Tower,  374.  They  are  brought 
before  the  Kinf^s  Bench,  and  buled, 

280.  Public  rejoicings  on  the  occasion, 

281,  282.  Their  trial,  284,  292.  The 
verdict,  393.  Public  excitement  on 
their  acquittal,  393, 298.  Influence  of 
their  prosecution  on  pvblic  feelisg, 

Blathwayt ;  his  examination  on  the  trial 
of  the  Bishops,  388.  His  equivoca- 
tions, «&. 

Bonrepaux :  his  character  and  tactics  at 
court,  39, 40, 51 .  His  complicity  in  the 
schemes  of  the  Jesuits,  234, 836. 

Bridgewater,  Earl  of,  348. 

Bristol ;  riots  at,  76.  Declares  for  Wil- 
liam, 407. 

Buckingham,  coiporation,  858. 

Bunyan,  John :  his  early  career ;  success 
as  a  preacher  and  writer,  173,  174. 
His  imprisonment;  defiance  of  the 
penal  laws ;  resistance  to  the  Indul- 
gence, 174, 175,  and  note.  Bis  attack 
on  Fowler,  205,  note. 

Burnet,  Bishop ;  his  characteristics,  134, 
135.  Brings  about  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  134, 137,  138,  147.  His  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  136.  His  re- 
ception at  the  Hague  uid  confidential 
position  there,  137,  138.  James  de- 
mands bis  dismissal  from  the  Hague, 
and  despatches  persons  to  kidnap  him, 
185.  He  defies  James's  malice,  186. 
Lands  in  Ensland  with  William,  369. 
Preaches  before  William  at  Exeter, 
375.  Disturbs  the  congregation  at 
Salisbury.  410.  Comparison  between 
him  and  Halifax,  4 1 3.  Winiam  forbids 
him  to  meet  Halifax,  4 14.    Comes  to 


an  understanding  with  Halifu,  410. 
His  humanity  to  the  Catholics,  450. 
He  discloses  Mary's  determination  to 
submit  to  William,  493.  His  zeal  in 
her  behalf,  495. 
Burnet,  Thomas,  333. 

Cambridge  University;  its  abhorrence 
of  Monmouth's  treason,  312.  Its  re- 
fusal to  confer  a  degree  upon  Francis, 
a  papist,  and  citation  of  its  oi&cen  be- 
fore the  High  Commission  Court,  213. 
Proceedings  of  the  Court  against  it, 
214,  216. 

Campbell,  Archibald,  349. 

Care,  Henry,  170. 

Cariisle,  Earl  of,  497. 

Carstairs  ;  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
WiUiam,  349.  His  recommendation, 
371. 

Cartwright,  Thomas  ;  bis  nomination  to 
the  see  of  Chester,  67.  His  share  in 
the  Nuncio's  procession  at  Windsor, 
207,  308.  His  discourse  at  Chester  on 
James's  visit,  225.  His  nomination  on 
the  special  commission  at  Oxford,  and 
oration  on  the  occasion,  228.  Refusal 
of  Hough  to  comply  with  his  demands, 
328,  229.  His  resentment  at  the  op- 
position sermons,  239.  His  unwel- 
come presence  at  the  meeting  of 
church  dignitaries,  865.  His  informa- 
tion to  James,  367.  Rejection  of  his 
blessing,  381. 

Caryl,  John ;  James's  representative  at 
the  Romish  court ;  his  exemplary  con- 
duct ;  dismissal,  and  replacement  hy 
Castelmaine,  58. 

Castelmaine,Rognr  Palmer,  Earl  of;  his 
character,  trial  for  participation  in  the 
Popish  plots,  and  escape,  K.  His  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  58.  His  unfitness  for 
the  mission,  S03>  303.  Hie  public  re- 
ception by  the  Pope,  and  Christina  of 
Sweden,  203,  301.  His  audiences 
with  Innocent,  205. 

Cavaliers  ;  their  opposition  to  the  revl- 
val  of  the  High  Commission  Court,  69 

Charles  II. ;  publication  of  papers  found 
in  his  strong-box,  34. 

Charlton,  puisne  judge;  dismissed  by 
James,  63. 

Chamock,  Robert ;  aids  in  James's  at- 
tempts upon  Magdalene  College,  231, 
222, 226,  229, 230.  Refusal  of  the  de- 
mies to  submit  to  his  authority,  231. 

Charterhouse  :  refiisal  of  its  trustees  to 
admit  Popham,  a  papist ;  justification 
of  their  conduct  by  Thomas  Burnet 
the  master,  223.  Protest  of  its  trus 
tees  against  the  royal  mandate,  ib. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  390. 

Cholmondley,  Lord,  390. 

Christchurch,  Oxford :  its  deanery  glvea 
to  a  Roman  Catholic,  67. 

Christina  of  Swieden ;  her  reception  of 
Castelmaine,  204. 
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CMith  of  Engkmd^  her  derotlon  to 
Junes  n.,  1 .  Ck)iiflnnation  of  apdstate 
clergymen  In  her  benefices,  65-<n^. 
Resolution  of  James  to  use  his  eccle- 
siastical sQinreinacy  against  her,  68-70. 
I  (See  High  Commission  Court.)  James 
attempts  to  enlist  the  Nonconformists 
in  a  league  against  her,  I50-1M.  Her 
amazement  at  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence, 104.  Her  tactics  on  the  oc- 
casion, 164,  165.  Her  altercations 
with  James,  I6S.  Her  advances  to 
the  Dissenters,  167.  Continuance  of 
her  efforts  against  Romaaism,  177, 176. 
See  Birtiops ;  Clergy. 

(%urchill,  John  Baron  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Marlborough) ;  his  discontent  at 
James's  violations  of  the  law,  10.  His 
conferences  with  Dykvelt ;  his  defec- 
tion from  James,  193,  194.  His  view 
of  James's  policy,  194.  Value  of  his 
adherence  to  William  of  Orange ;  his 
inteence  over  the  Princess  Anne ;  his 
letter  to  William,  337.  His  protesta- 
tions of  loyalty  to  James,  384.  His 
advice  to  James,  893.  He  deserts  to 
WiUiam,  393. 

,  Sarah  Jennings,  Lady,  195-197. 

Citters  ;  specimen  of  his  diplomatic  com- 
position, 93,  note.  Reaches  William's 
head-quarters,  408. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of.  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland ;  his  misgivings  as  to  the 
King's  proceedings,  33.  Joy  of  the  co- 
lonists on  his  departure  for  Ireland, 
106.  Arrives  in  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, ib.  His  mortification,  ib.  Sun- 
derland's despatch  to  him,  107.  His 
assurances  to  the  settlers,  and  expos- 
tulations with  the  King,  107, 108.  His 
alarm  at  Tyrconnel's  preparations, 
and  obsequiousness  under  his  indigni- 
ties, 109,  111.  Incurs  the  King's  dis- 
pleasure, 112.  Jffls  dismissal  from  the 
viceroy aity,  119-131.  Reflections  on 
his  fall,  122,  123.  Attends  a  meeting 
of  the  clergy,  265.  His  grief  on  his 
son's  desertion,  383.  Deserts  James, 
and  joins  William's  party,  408.  At- 
tempts to  influence  the  Princess  Anne, 
493. 

Clarges,  Sir  Thomas ;  opposes  the  court 
party  in  the  Commons,  14. 

Claude,  John ;  his  book  burnt  by  the 
hangman,  59,  60. 

Clayton,  Sir  Robert ;  his  character,  and 
services  in  the  old  parliament,  474. 

C.ench,  William  ;  specimen  of  his  attain- 
ments, note,  85. 

Clergy,  the  Anglican :  their  zeal  against 
Popery,  and  their  controversial  writ- 
ings ;  their  exposure  of  papistical  dog- 
mas, 83,  84.  Their  resentment  at 
James's  expulsion  of  the  fellows  of 
Magdalene  College,  233,  233.  Their 
hopes  in  William  of  Orange,  234. 
Tb«ir  emb9nras6me4ils  on  receipt  of 


the  second  Dectaivtida  of  IncMfBDce, 
96B,  963.  Removal  of  their  hesitation 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Dissenters,  863, 
S64.  Meeting  of  the  London  clergy, 
and  resolution  agreed  to  threat,  165. 
Their  disobedience  to  the  King's  or- 
ders, 370,^1.  Their  defiance  to  the 
High  Commission  Court,  8»I,  S2S.  See 
Bishops ;  Clernr. 

Clergy,  Irish ;  thehr  income  and  dutlee 
in  the  17th  century,  101'. 

Closeting ;  meaning  of  the  term,  159.  It 
is  nnsuccessAil,  160, 161. 

Coke,  John ;  committed  to  the  Tower  by 
the  Commons  for  disrespect  to  the 
King,  33,  23. 

Colchester,  Richard  Savage,  Lord ;  joins 
William  of  Orange,  380. 

Colepepper ;  his  q\iarrel  with  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  and  its  consequences, 
190, 191. 

Cologne;  nature  of  its  archbishopric, 
333.  Quarrels  between  Lewis  and 
the  Pope  concerning  it,  334. 

Commons.    See  House  of  Commons. 

Compton,  Henry,  Bishop  of  London ;  pro- 
tests on  behalf  of  the  Church  against 
James's  conduct,  35.  His  dismissal 
from  royal  favour*  37.  Displeasure 
of  the  King  at  his  hesitation  to  sus- 
pend Sharp,  71.  Proceedings  against 
him  in  consequence,  and  insolence  of 
Jeflfreys,  74.  His  suspension  from  spi- 
ritual functions,  76.  His  neglect  of 
the  political  education  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  134.  He  engages  to  influence 
the  clergy  on  behalf  of  William  of 
Orange,  193.  Joins  in  the  invitation 
to  William,  311.  He  parries  James's 
questions,  364,  365.  He  accompanies 
Anne  in  her  flight,  306, 397.  His  court- 
esy to  the  dissenting  mmisters,  446. 

Convention.    See  House  of  Commons. 

Cornbury,  Edward,  VLscount;  deserts 
James,  381,  383.  His  father's  grief 
thereat,  383.  Corporations ;  their  de- 
pendence upon  James  II.,  1.  Failure 
of  his  regulations  for  securing  their 
subserviency,  357,  258.  Scotch  abro- 
gation of  their  rights,  96. 

Coshering ;  meaning  of  the  term. 

Country  party ;  formed  by  the  Opposi- 
tion leaders,  15.  See  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Coventry ;  popular  excitement  and  in« 
terrup^ion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  wor 
ship  there,  76. 

Craven,  William,  Earl  of ;  his  character, 
444.    His  devotion  to  James,  d. 

Crewe,  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of  Durham: 
his  character ;  he  accepts  of  a  seat  in 
James's  High  Commission  Court,  73. 
His  appointment  with  Sprat  to  4he 
charge  of  the  dioceste  of  London,  74 
His  share  in  the  Nuncio's  procession, 
208.  He  joins  iu  the  conference  with 
'he  Commons,  497. 
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OromwaU,  OllT«r ;  effect  of  bU  ooBfiac*-  I 
tioDs  on  the  character  of  the  Iriih 
aristocracy,  90. 

Customs  Duties ;  their  falliuf  off  in  the 
port  of  London  in  1660,  78. 

Danby,  Thomas,  Earl  of;  his  discontent 
at  James's  proceedings,  10.  His  con- 
ferences with  Dykvelt,  and  popularity 
at  the  Haffue,  Iw.  Contrast  between 
him  andHalifax,  100.  His  letter  to 
WUliam,  106.  He  joins  in  the  invita- 
tion to  William,  810.  HU  reconciiia- 
tion  with  Devonshire,  310,  311.  His 
proceedings  at  York,  380.  He  seizes 
the  garrison,  300.  His  plan  for  settling 
the  Crown,  470,  471.  His  ignorance 
of  Mary's  sentiments,  473,  480.  She 
writes  to  him,  403.  He  altera  his  tac- 
tics, 407. 

Darcy,  Colonel  John ;  opposes  the  court 
party,  30. 

Dartmouth,  Earl  of;  commander  of  the 
fleet,  353.  Obstacles  to  his  progress, 
365,  370.  He  receives  ordere  from 
James  concerning  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  403.  Refuses  to  obey  them, 
403,  404.  His  orden  from  the  Lords, 
423.  Is  removed  from  his  command, 
455.  Is  prevented  from  sailing,  365- 
370. 

Declaration  of  Right,  flOO,  501. 

Delamere,  Henry  Booth,  Lord ;  his  trial 
on  the  charge  of  abettiog  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  30.  His  acquittal ;  its  effect 
on  public  feeling,  31.  Joins  William 
of  Orange,  380.  Is  selected  to  carry  a 
message  to  James,  443, 444,  445. 

Derby,  Eari  of,  348. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish,  Earl 
of;  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
Lords,  34.  His  quarrel  with  Colepep- 
per,  and  its  consequences,  100-103. 
Joins  in  inviting  William  to  England, 
300.  His  reconciliation  with  Danby, 
310,  311.  Raises  troops  for  William, 
300.  Offends  the  Lords,  477.  Meeting 
of  Peera  at  his  house,  488. 

Digby,  Everard ;  notice  of,  5,  6. 

Discontent,  general,  at  the  conduct  of 
James,  10. 

in  England,  after  the  fall  of 

the  Hydes,  140.  Of  the  clergy  and  the 
army  at  the  proceedings  of  the  High 
Commission,  335 

Dispensing  power;  determination  of 
James  to  exercise  it,  63.  Remon- 
strances of  the  law  officen^  63,  63. 
Establishment  of  his  right  by  a  coUu- 
sive  suit  on  the  subject,  64. 

Dissenters.    See  Nonconformists. 

Dolben,  Gilbert,  477. 

Dorchester,  Countess  of.  See  Sedley, 
Catharine. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sack  ville.  Earl  of;  his 
character  and  tastes,  345-347.  Is  dis- 
mLssed  from   office,  and   threatened 


^947.  PMtectaflW 
Princess  Anne,  306. 
Dover,  &enry  Jermyn,  Lord,  36.  His 
counsels  to  James,  SO.  His  nomina- 
tion to  the  Privv  Council,  66.  His  ad- 
vice to  James,  111.  His  appointment 
to  a  seat  at  the  Treasury  Board,  ISS. 
His  failure  to  carry  out  James's  plane, 
350. 
Dmmlanrig,  Eari  of;  deserts  to  Wil 

liam,  305. 
Drummond,  James.    See  Perth,  Earl  of. 
■    ,  John.    See  Melfort,  Lord. 
,  General,  Privy  Councfllorof 


Scotland;  his   attenduice  at  West- 
minster on  James's  summons,~30.  His 
lition  to  James's  encroachments, 


oppositi 


Dryden,  John ;  his  compUment  to  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  53.  His  conversion 
to  Romanism,  151, 153.  His  faUe  of 
the  Hind  and  Panther,  153-155. 

Dumhlane,  Peregrine  Osborne,  Lord, 
340. 

Dunkeld,  Bishop  of;  expelled  from  his 
see,  06. 

Dykvelt,  Everard  Tan;  his  character, 
dij^omatic  skill,  and  mission  to  Eng- 
land, 187.  His  negDtiations  with  Eng. 
lish  statesmen,  187, 188.  He  returns 
to  the  Hague  with  lettera  from  many 
eminent  Englishmen,  108.  Sent  from 
HoUandto  congratulate  William,  461. 

Edinbturgfa  ;  riots  at,  in  consequence  of 
the  performance  of  Romish  rites  at 
Perth's  house,  88.    See  Scotland. 

Elections  in  1685;  demand  for  inquiry 
concerning  them,  23. 

Elector  Palatine ;  his  envoy,  at  JamesS 
instigation,  opens  a  Romish  chapel,  77. 
He  reproves  James,  78. 

English  colony  in  Ireland :  its  state,  100, 
101.  Its  panic  on  learning  the  views 
of  James,  107.  Its  dismay  at  Tyrcon- 
nel's  proceedings,  123. 

Emley,  Sur  John,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 14. 

Etherege,  Sir  George,  123. 

Exeter;  its  reception  of  William  of 
Orange,  371,  372. 

Fagel,  Grand  Pensionarv  of  Holland; 
effect  of  his  reply  on  behalf  of  William 
to  Stewart's  letter,  301,  903.  He 
draws  up  William's  declaration,  350 

Fairfax,  Dr.,  938. 

Fane,  Sir  Vere,  476. 

Fanshaw,  Richard  Viscount,  478. 

Farmer,  Anthony,  recommended  by 
James  for  President  of  Magdalene 
College,  390. 

Fauconberg,  Viscount,  248. 

Ferguson,  Robert,  136,  350,  379. 

Feversham.  Lewis  Duras,  Eari  of,  146, 
note.  His  report  on  tAe  state  of  the 
army,  303, 803.  Is  ordered  bv  Jaoiee  to 
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Astandthe  armr,  490.  Heobey«,4SS. 
fiSbct  of  his  conduct  on  William's 
movefmeiits,  43S.  Is  ordered  to  libe- 
nt«  James,  436, 437.  is  charged  with 
a  letter  to  William,  498.  Is  put  under 
arrest,  439.    His  release,  4A5. 

Finch,  Daniel.   See  Nottingham,  Earl  of. 

— ,  John ;  his  subserviency  to  Charles 
I.,  and  disgrace  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 186. 

•— ,  Sir  Heneage,  Solicitor-General  to 
James  11. ;  appointed  chairman  of  com- 
mittee on  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
17.  llis  dismissal  from  office,  03.  His 
legal  career,  integrity,  and  oratorical 
fame,  188,  189.    His  ImproTements  in 

-  equity  jurisprudence,  189.  His  con- 
duct on  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishop*, 
390,  S06. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun;  joins 
William  of  Orange,  349. 

Foreign  governments ;  their  feelings  in 
regard  to  James's  home  policy,  lo,  17. 
Feelinff  of  their  ministers,  39. 

Fowler,  Edward ;  effect  of  his  determi- 
nation not  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  266. 

Fox,  Sir  Stephen,  19. 

— — ,  Charles,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
to  James  II. ;  votes  against  tiie  court 
oarty,  19.     Is  dismissed  from  office, 

Francis,  Alban,  913.    See  Cambridge. 

Gainsborourh,  Earl  of;  his  ejection  from 
office  by  James  II.,  248. 

Gentry ;  their  discontent,  and  refusal  to 
obey  the  judges,  323. 

George,  Prince  of  Denmark:  Charles 
II.'s  opinion  of  him ;  deserts  William's 
camp,  395. 

Gerard,  Charles,  Lord :  his  conviction  as 
a  participator  in  the  Rye  House  Plot ; 
bis  liberation,  28. 

Germany;  invaded  by  the  French  ar^ 
mies,  340. 

Giffard,  Bonaventure ;  attempts  to  con- 
vert Rochester  to  Romanism,  115, 118. 
His  appointment  as  President  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  232. 

Oodden,  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  115. 

Godolphin,  Sidney,  chamberlain  to  the 
Queen,  52.  His  nomination  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  Treasury,  122.  His 
report  of  James's  letter,  452. 

Goodenough,  30,  130 

Gordon,  Duke  of,  a  Roman  Catholic; 
appointed  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Cas- 
tle, 90,  403. 

Grafton,  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of;  his 
protestations  of  loyalty,  384,  885.  His 
reply  to  James's  reproof,  380.  He  de- 
serts to  William's  quarters,  893. 

Grey,  Ford,  Lord,  28,  30. 

Grey  de  Ruthyn,  39a 

Babeas  Corpus  Act ;  scheme  of  James 


for  Itt  reped,  S.    Reftua.  of  Halifax 
to  aid  therein,  9. 

Hainea,  Joseph .  a  convert  to  Peperr, 
151.  ' 

Hales,  Sir  Edward:  his  conversion  to 
Popery;  institution  of  a  mock  suit 
against  him,  04.  Uselessness  of  the 
judgment,  103.  Hs  guards  sympathixe 
with  the  bishops,  275.  The  bishops 
refuse  to  pay  his  fees,  281,  282.  He 
is  ejected  irom  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
Tower,  401.  He  assists  .in  James's 
ffight,  421. 

Halifax, George  Savile, Iforqttess  of;  his 
share  in  the  treaty  between  James  U 
and  the  States-General,  1.  He  refuses 
to  support  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Habeas  Corpus  Acts,  and  is  dismissed 
from  office,  9.  Public  discontent  at 
his  dismissal ;  and  delight  of  Lewis, 
and  dissatisfiBiction  of  Austria  and  Hoi- 
land  thereat,  9, 10.  He  demolishes  the 
aiguments  of  the  court  party,  35,  27. 
His  sarcasm  on  Perth's  apprehensions. 
87.  **  Letter  to  a  Dissenter'*  ascribed 
to  him,  107,  M8.  His  "  Anatomy  of 
an  Equivalent,"  184.  His  ascendency 
over  Nottingham,  and  conferences 
with  Dykvelt,  189,  190.  His  letter  to 
WiUiam,  198.  His  letter  on  the  De- 
claration of  Indulgence,  209.  His  ar- 
rangements for  bailing  the  seven  bi- 
shops, 280.  He  declines  joining  in  the 
invitation  to  WilUam,  309,  310.  His 
reply  to  James's  questions,  303,  304. 
He  refuses  to  join  Rochester,  385. 
His  conduct  at  the  council  of  Peers, 
399.  He  is  appointed  commissioner  to 
treat  with  William,  401.  His  condi- 
tions, ib.  His  interview  with  William, 
412.  Comes  to  an  understanding  with 
Burnet,  413,  410.  His  sentiments  on 
discovering  that  James  had  duped 
him,  435,  430.  He  presides  at  a  meet-  ' 
ing  of  the  Lords,  442,  452.  He  carries 
William's  message  to  James,  442,444. 
His  deportment  at  James's  departure, 
444.  He  is  chosen  Speaker  by  the 
Lords,  470.  He  supports  William's 
claim  to  the  throne,  488.  His  argu- 
ments in  the  conference  with  the 
Commons,  497.  He  presents  the 
crown  to  WiUiam  and  Mary,  503. 

Hall,  Timothy ;  reads  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  270.  His  reception  at  Ox* 
ford  as  bishop,  322. 

Hamilton,  the  Duke  of,  Privy  Councillor 
of  Scotland ;  attends  at  Westminster 
on  James's  summons,  90.  He  returns 
to  Scotland,  and  opposes  the  King's 
measures,  93.  His  faint  protest 
against  James's  proceedings,  90.  He 
attends  William  at  Whitehall.  405. 

Hampden,  John,  grandson  of  tne  great 
Hampden :  his  trial  for  treason ;  his 
later  career,  28,  29. 

— ,  Richard,  477.     He  canlea 
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tka  CoflMBoni  vtaolntioiM  to  th«  Lwdi, 
48a 

Hvley,  Sir  Edward,  407. 

Herbert,  Arthur,  Rear  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land, and  Master  of  the  Bobes  to  Jamoa 
IL :  dismissed,  160, 161.  His  associa- 
tion with  DykveH,  on  behalf  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  199. 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chief  Jostice ; 
decides  in  favour  of  the  King's  right  to 
exercise  the  dispensing  power,  64. 
His  nomination  to  a  seat  in  James's 
High  Coidmission  Court,  74.  He  de- 
clares Bishop  Compton  entitled  to  the 
revenues  of  bis  see,  75.  His  removal 
from  the  Bench,  200. 

Heri)ort,  Lord,  of  Cherfonry,  400. 

Herbert,  William:  his  vehem^nca  in 
Mary's  behalf,  405. 

High  Commission  Court ;  its  creation  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  oppressions  of  the 
Nonconformists,  and  abolition  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  68,  60.  Statutory 
declaration  of  its  abrogation  un^er 
Charles  II.,  60.  A  new,  created  by 
James;  its  jurisdiction  and  powers, 
71-74.  Citation  of  Bishop  Compton 
and  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College 
before  it,  (see  Compton,  Magdalene 
CoUege,)  223.    Its  dissolution,  356. 

Hind  and  Pantlier,  the  account  of ;  153, 
154. 

Holland;  its  treaty  with  James  II.,  1. 
Its  dissatisfaction  at  James's  dismis- 
sal of  Halifax,  10.  Its  printing-presses 
in  the  17th  century,  200,  201.  Its  hold 
upon  William's  feelings,  130-142.  Its 
politics ;  estrangement  of  Lewis's 
party,  330.  Lewis's  conduct  to  its 
settlers  in  France,  330, 331.  Sanctions 
William's  expedition  to  England,  347, 
348.  Sends  congratulations  to  Wil- 
liam, 462. 

Bolt,  Sir  John ;  removed  from  the  Re- 
cordership,  200. 

HoUoway,  Judge,  284, 288, 202.  His  dis- 
missal from  the  Bench,  310. 

Hough,  Jolm :  his  character ;  election 
as  President  of  Magdalene  College, 
and  annulment  thereof  by  the  High 
Commission,  222.  Refusal  of  the  Fel- 
lows to  elect  Parker  in  his  place,  222, 
223.  Fruitless  efforts  of  Penn  to  in- 
duce him  to  alter  his  course,  227.  Hia 
defence  before  the  Special  Commis- 
sion, 228.  Refuses  to  deliver  up  his 
keys,  and  protests  against  the  pro- 
ceedings, 228,  820.  See  Magdalene 
College. 

Hounslow  Camp;  its  formation  by 
James,  78.    Its  dissolution,  324. 

House  of  Commons :  its  re-assemblage  ; 
ferment  excited  by  James's  speech, 
and  formation  of  a  country  party  to 
oppose  his  encroachments,  14,  15. 
Appoints  a  committee  on  the  speech ; 
.  deteati  the  government,  10«  20«    Pe- 


fsato  it  a  swood  ttiM,  SI,  tL    Stpri- 

roanded  by  tlie  King,  82.  Commits 
John  Coke  for  disrespectful  words,  83. 
Convention  called  by  William  IH., 
454.  Its  election,  468.  Its  raeetins, 
474.  Character  of  its  principal  mem- 
bers, 474,  475.    Elect  Fowie  SpnktPtf 

476.  Declares  the  tlurone  vacant,  470. 
Letter  of  James  to  it,  401.  Its  coai' 
ference  with  the  Lords,  405,  406. 

House  of  Lords  ;  its  reeeptien  of  iaroes'a 
speech,  14.  Opposes  the  govoxnment, 
84*^.  Its  meeting  aftar  Jamea's  ab- 
dication, 476.     Its  proceedings,  476, 

477.  Receivos  the  Commons*  resoln- 
tioos,480.  Pebates  Sancroft's  plan  of 
a  regency,  481-485.  Debatea  the  ques- 
tion of  thB  vacancy  of  the  throne,  486, 
487,  400.  Rejects  it,  400.  its  confer- 
ence with  the  Conunont,  405,  400. 
And  submission,  407. 

Howe,  John  ;  returns  from  banishment, 
172.  James  endeavours  to  secure  hia 
aid,  173. 173.  His  efibrts  for  a  coali- 
tion with  the  clergy,  264. 

Hughes,  Margaret ;  story  of  the  chain  of 
pearls  given  to  her  by  Prince  Rupert, 
130,  131. 

Huguenota ;  policy  of  Richelieu  towards 
the,  10.  Their  persecution  by  Lewis 
XIV.,  11.  Effects  thereof  in  England, 
13.    Ul  treated  by  James,  59-01. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick,  349,  465. 

Hyde,  Anne,  Duchess  of  York  ;  attempts 
of  T^connelto  blast  her  reputation,  37« 

Indulgence,  Declaration  of ;  proclaimed 
by  James  II.,  161, 162.  Feeling  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters, '  and  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  regard  to  it,  163, 
165.  Hostilities  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  170, 180. 

— ' ,  second  Declaration  ;  pro- 
claimed, 863.  The  clergy  ordered  to 
read  it,  ib. 

Innocent  XI. ;  his  dissatisfection  at 
James's  proceedings,  8.  Protests 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, 13, 16.  Opposition  of  the  Jesolts 
to  his  suggestions  ;  his  toleration  of 
Jansenist  opinions,  46.  His  indigna- 
tion at  Perth's  pretended  converuon, 
87.     His  nresumed  approval  of  the 

Slicy  of  William  of  Orange,  and  dis- 
e  of  James's  proceedings,  803.  His 
resentment  at  the  choice  of  Caatel* 
maine  as  English  representative  at 
his  court,  303.  He  refuses  to  admit 
Petre  to  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and 
dismisses  Castelmaine  from  Rome,  3Mk> 
Insurrection,  northern,  account  of  the, 

380.  300, 
.  Ireland  ;  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject 
of  religion  in  the  17th  century,' 07. 
Hostility  of  its  races,  ib.    Its  aboriginal 

gsasantry    and    aristocracy,    OS- 101 
tale  of  the  English  cc^ony  in  tu  108 
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•  H*  frl«««acas^  lOS.  AaA  tb»  coiwie 
which  JvnesAmgJht  to  hare  pvnraed  in 
removing  them,  10S«  103.  DiBmay  of  its 
English  coloDista,  107, 

Irish  Night,  accomnt  of  the,  42»-ai. 

^mesll. :  his  position  after  the  suppres- 
sioo  of  the  Scotch  and  English  rebel- 
lions,  I.  His  foreign  policy,  3.  His 
designs  against  tlie  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  3.  His  projected  augmentation 
of  the  army,  and  designs  in  farour  of 
the  Romish  faith,  3, 4.  His  violation 
of  the  Test  Act,  5-6.  Dismisses  Hali- 
fax from  his  councils,  9.  His  perplexi- 
ties on  the  persecutions  of  the  Hugue- 
nots by  irewris,  13.  His  speech  from 
the  throne  and  ferment  occasioned  by 
•t,  14.  His  welcome  to  the  Pope's 
emissaries,  16,  His  anger  at  the  op- 
position of  the  cotmtry  party  to  his 
projects,  18.  Hereprimai^  the  Com- 
mons, 33.  Failure  of  his  attempt  to 
restrain  th^  Lords^  discussions,  37. 
He  prorogues  Parliament,  dismisses 
Ctiaries  Fox  from  office,  and  degrades 
Bishop  Compton,  37;  Symptoms  of 
discontent  in  his  court,  33.  Publishes 
Charles's  manuscripts  in  support  of 
the  Romish  faith,  33,  34.  Misgivings 
of  the  Tories  and  moderate  Catholics 
at  his  proceedings,  35,  30,  His  obliga- 
tions to  Tyrqonnel,  37,  39.  His  mari- 
time discussions  with  Bonrejpaux,  40. 
Influence  of  Petre  and  the  Jesuits  in 
his  councils,  40.  His  teippor  and 
Olsons,  47.  Is  encouraged  in  his 
errors  by  Sunderland,  48, 49.  His  un- 
easiness at  Jeffrey's  illness,  51.  His 
amours  with  Catharine  Sedley,  53-64. 
His  abandonment  of  his  foreign  allies, 
68.  His  ill  treatment  of  the  Huguooots, 
60.  His  further  prorogation  of  Parlia^ 
ment.  and  determim^ion  to  exercise 
the  dispensing  power,  63.  His  dismis- 
8i(m  of  refractory  judges,  63.  Autho- 
rizes Roman  Catholics  to  hold  eccle- 
siastical benefices,  65.  (See  Sclater  $ 
Walker.)  Nominates  a  Papist  to  the 
deanery  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and 
disposes  of  vacant  bishoprics,  67.  Re- 
solves to  use  his  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy against  the  Anglican  Church, 

.  68,  69.  Creates  a  new  Court  of  High 
Commission,  71, 78.  His  treatment  of 
Sancroft,  73.  His  perplexities  onX^omp- 
ton's  trial,  and  hint  to  Rochester,  74. 
Effects  of  his  proceedings  on  trade,  and 
formation  of  a  camp  at  Hounslow,  78. 
His  orders  for  torturing  the  Scotch  riot- 

.  ers;  and  plans  for  legalizing  Romanism 
in  Scotland,  89, 90.  Opposition  of  the 
Scottish  Council  to  his  vieVs,  and 
■ummons  of  three  of  them  to  London, 
90.  His  interview  and  unsatisfactory 
negotiations  with  them,  90,  91.  He 
detanninee;  to  proc«K4  ia  defiance  of 


Uvr,  06,  96.  Hki  oeinr  tar  m  )mmmm^, 
Catholic  chapel  at  Huriyrood ;  a^rogar 
tion  of  laws  against  I^sts  in  Scot- 
land, 9&  Course  which  he  ought  to 
have  followed  in  Ireland,  lOS,  103. 
His  errors,  105.  Nominates  l^rcon- 
nel  General  in  Ireland,  105.  His  fa- 
vouritism towards  Tyrconnel,  106 
His  displeasure  towards  Clarendon, 
118.  His  determination  to  displace 
Rochester,  and  hesitations  aa  the  sub- 
.  ject,  113.  Renews  his  acquahitance 
with  Catharine  Sedley,  114.  His  at- 
tempts to  convert  Rochester  to  Ro- 
manism, 115,  n6.„  His  dismissal  of 
Rochester,  117-119.  His  dismissal  of 
Clarendon,  and  exaltation  of  Tyrcon- 
nel,  119, 1  fill.  His  nomination  of  Pa- 
pists to  the  highest  offices  in  England, 
and  course  of  policy  indicated  by  his 
disgrace  of  the  Hydes,  183, 133.  Effect 
of  his  altered  policy  upon  the  proceed 
ings  of  William,  140.  He  grants  a 
pension  to  Dryden  on  his  conversion 
to  Romanism,  153.  Change  in  his 
policy  towards  the  Puritans,  155.  fie 
grants  a  partial  toleration  in  Scotland, 
159.  His  closetings  with  the  Tories, 
1 59*161.  He  publishes  the  Declara 
tion  of  Indulgence,  161.  His  alterca 
tions  with  the  Church  on  the  subject 
of  Nonconformist  persecutions^  165 
His  subjugation  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
dismiMal  of  his  confessor  at  their  sug- 
gestions, 169.  His  attempts  upon  the 
honesty  of  John  Howe,  173.  His  inter 
view  with  William  Eiffin,  176,  176 
His  disquiet  at  William's  reply  to  his 
agents,  and  urgent  letters  to  William 
and  Mary,  179.  Proofs  of  the  neces- 
sity of  restraints  upon  his  exercise  of 
the  prerogative,  161-184.  His  enmity 
to  Burnet,  166.  Growing  enmity  be- 
tween him  and  William,  199.  His  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Nuncio,  306.  Ue  dismisse  s 
Somerset  from  office,  307.  His  dis- 
eolution  of  Parliament,  308.  His  ar- 
bitrary proceedings  against  the  uni. 
versities  (see  Cambridge  Univeraity; 
Magdalene  College  ;  Oxford  Universi- 
ty; Universities.)  Recoraimends  An- 
thony Farmer  for  president  of  Magda- 
lene College,  330.  Sets  out  onaro^ 
progress,  834.  His  interview  with  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  336. 
His  employment  of  Penn  to  negotiate 
with  them,  337.  Sends  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  to  Oxford,  836.  Hii 
scheme  for  preventing  the  Princess  of 
Orange  from  succeeding  to  the  Irish 
crown,  330.  His  determination  to  pack 
a  parliament,  341 .  His  plan  for  elleet- 
ing  that  object,  841,846,358.  His  dis- 
missal t>£  public  officers,  869.  His  new 
Declaration  of  Indglgence,  868.  His 
interview  witii  Uie  biahope,  867,  966 
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Efltoet  of  the  dliobedtonce  of  the  clergy 
vifMai  his  plans,  371.  He  resolves  to 
prosecute  the  seven  bishops  for  Ubel, 
97t.  He  Interrogates  and  endeavours 
to  intimidate  them,  273,  S74.  He  com- 
mtts  them  to  the  Tower,  274-S76. 
Birth  of  his  son,  the  Pretender,  and 
popular  belief  in  the  child's  suppositi- 
tiousness,  S7d.  His  conduct  after  the 
trial  of  the  bishops,  318.  His  dismis- 
sions and  promotions,  395.  He  re- 
ceives  warnings  of  William's  project, 
S4t.  Exertions  of  Lewis  to  save  him, 
343.  He  ftustrates  then,  344, 345.  He 
becomes  aware  of  his  danger,  352. 
His  naval  and  military  means,  352-354. 
fie  attempts  to  conciliate  his  subjects, 
354,  355.  Gives  audience  to  the 
bishops,  355.  His  concessions  iU  re- 
ceived, 356,  357.  He  submits  to  the 
Privy  Council  proofs  of  his  son's  birth, 
359.  His  conduct  on  receiving  Wil- 
liam's declaration,  303-365.  His  con- 
versation with  the  bishops,  376-378. 
He  confers  the  archbishopric  of  York 
on  Lamplugh,  and  receives  tidings  of 
Conibury^  desertion,  383.  His  inter- 
view with  Clarendon,  and  with  his 
military  officers,  383,  384.  The  Peers 
petition  him  for  a  parliament,  385.  He 
refuses  and  reproves  the  bishops,  386. 
He  sets  out  for  Salisbury,  387,  300. 
Traitors  in  his  camp,  392,  393.  He  re- 
treats from  Salisbury,  394.  He  is  de- 
serted by  Prince  George  and  Ormond, 
395.  He  returns  to  London,  tfr.  He 
summons  a  council  of  Peers,  398.  He 
appoints  commissioners  to  treat  with 
WiUiam,  401.  His  perfidy,  402.  He 
prepares  for  flight,  402,  403.  He  pre- 
pares to  send  the  Queen  and  his  son  to 
France,  and  sends  for  Lauxun,  4n. 
His  renewed  preparations  for  flight, 
490.  He  departs,  ib.  Commotion 
created  by  his  flight,  492.  He  is  de- 
tained near  Sheemess,  433,  434.  The 
Lords  order  him  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
436.  He  returns  to  Whitehall,  439. 
Calls  a  council,  440.  Receives  a  mes- 
sage from  William,  ib.  Sets  out  for 
Rochester,  445.  His  flight  from  Ro- 
chester, 45L  He  arrives  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  459, 460.  His  letter  to  the  Con- 
vention, 491. 

fane :  his  toryism ;  he  is  selected  to  de- 
fend the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  1 15, 1 16.  Scandals  occasion- 
ed thereby,  117. 

fanseniats :  their  rise,  and  triumph  over 
the  Jesuits,  45,  46. 

leff^eys,  George,  Lord ;  his  failure  as  a 
speaker  in  the  Lords,  26,  37,  and  note. 
His  appointment  as  High  Steward  on 
Lord  Delamere's  trial,  29.  His  grudge 
against  Delamere,  and  failure  of  his 
artifices  to  procure  a  conviction,  30. 
His  perfidy,  51.    His  remonstrance  on 


the  bunifng  of  Glanders  book,  aad  re> 
buff  YhMD  Ames,  59,  60.  His  nomhia- 
tion  to  the  presidency  of  James's  High 
Commission  Court,  and  Qualifications 
for  the  post,  72.  His  msolence  to 
Bishop  Compton,  and  tacit  reprovalby 
his  brother  commissioners,  74.  Penalty 
inflicted  by  him  on  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, 191.  His  insults  to  the  deputies 
from  Cambridge,  and  perversion  of  - 
Scripture,  915, 216.  His  behaviour  to 
the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  and 
insult  to  Dr.  Fairfax,  222.  His  conduct 
towards  the  Charterhouse  trustees, 
223.  He  advises  James  to  prosecute 
the  bishops  for  libel,  279.  Discovered 
and  arrested  by  the  mob,  and  sent  to 
the  Tower,  428,  429. 

Jenner,  Sir  Thomas ;  his  visit  to  Oxford 
on  the  special  commission,  and  con 
duct  there,  228,  239.  . 

Jennings,  Sir  Edmund;  opposes  the 
court  party  in  the  Commons,  14. 

Frances,  Lady  Tyrconnel ;  her 


youthful  vagaries,  195. 

*-,  Sarah.    See  Churchill,  Lady. 


Jermyn.    See  Dover. 

Jesuits  ;  opposed  to  the  Pope,  41.  Ac- 
count of  the  Order  of,  41-46.  Severe 
laws  against  them  in  England,  75,  76 
Their  comparative  security  in  Ireland, 
97.  Their  subjugation  of  James,  169. 
llieir  reception  of  Castelmaine  in 
Rome,  204.  Their  schemes  respecting 
the  succession  to  the  Crown,  234,  93& 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  153. 

'  ,  Samuel;  his  address  circu 
lated  amongst  the  soldiers  at  Houns- 
low,  79.  His  character ;  controvers> 
•excited  by  his  comparison  of  James 
to  Julian  the  Apostate,  ti.  His  con- 
viction for  a  libel  on  Janies  ;  and  ac- 
quaintance with  Hugh  Speke,  60.  Is 
sentenced  to  flogging  and  the  pillory, 
81.  His  degradation  from  the  priest- 
hood, 81,  82.  Apathy  of  the  clergy  to- 
wards him,  82. 

Johnstone ;  acts  as  agent  between  Wil* 
liam  and  the  English  Opposition,  199. 

Jones,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas ;  dismissed  from  the  Bench,  62, 
03. 

Judges ;  their  subserviency  to  James  U., 
1 .  Dismissal  of  four  of  the  refractory, 
63, 63.  See  Charlton ;  Jeflf^eys ;  Jones ; 
Milton ;  Montague  ;  Neville. 

Keating,  John,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish 
Common  Pleas ;  his  protest  against 
Tyrconners  proceedings,  110. 

Kendall,  Captain  James  :  opposes  the 
court  party ;  his  r^ly  to  Middleton,  20 

Ken,  Bishop,  133. 

Kiffin,  William ;  his  influence  amoi^the 
Bap  lists  ;  his  interview  with  the  King. 
175, 176. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Fttrcy ;  his  adherence  to 
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ProtetUmtism,  10.  He  profeues  loy- 
alty,  384,  385.  He  prepares  to  desert, 
308. 

Lainez,  44. 

Lamplugh,  Bishop,  383. 

Langley,  Sir  Roger,  287,  303. 

Lauder,  Sir  John,  or  Fountainliall,  03. 

Lauderdale,  443. 

Lauzun,  Antonine,  Count  of;  his  vicissi- 
tudes,  417.  He  undertakes  to  convey 
the  Queen  and  her  son  to  France,  418, 
419.  He  is  restored  to  Lewis's  favour, 
458. 

Lestrange,  Roger ;  visits  Edinburgh  to 
aid  James's  encroachments,  04.  He 
answers  the  **  Lett^  to  Dissenters," 
167. 

Levinz,  Sir  Creswell ;  retained  on  behalf 
oftlieBishops,  380,  287. 

Lewis  XIV. ;  his  chagrin  at  the  treaty 
between  James  and  the  States  Gene- 
ral, 1.  His  delight  at  Halifax's  dismis- 
sal, 10.  His  persecutions  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, 11,  IS.  His  instructions  to 
Barillon  to  foment  disputes  between 
James  and  ^e  Parliament,  16,  17. 
(See  Barillon  and  Bonrepauz.)  Ifis  al- 
liance with  the  Jesuits,  46.  His  pen- 
sion to  Sunderland,  40.  His  subjuga- 
tion of  Holland  and  conduct  to  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  140, 141.  Comparison 
between  them,  143, 146.  His  offer  to 
aid  in  kidnapping  Burnet,  186.  His  ne- 
gotiations with  James  concerning  the 
recall  of  the  British  troops,  300.  His 
complicity  in  Tyrconnel's  schemes, 
336.  Abandoned  by  his  party  in  Hol- 
land, 330.  His  persecutions  of  Dutch 
settlers  in  France,  330, 331 .  His  quar- 
rel with  the  Pope  concerning  the  fran- 
chises, 333.  Proceedings  of  his  ambas- 
sador in  Rome,  333.  His  design  on  the 
archbishopric  of  Cologne,  334.  His 
alarm  at  James's  conduct,  343.  His 
exertions  to  save  James,  343-345.  He 
invades  Germany,  346.  Joy  of  his 
court  at  his  victories,  347.  His  treat- 
ment of  Lauzun,  417.  His  emotions 
on  James's  flight,  457.  His  prepara- 
tions for  receiving  the  Queen,  458.  He 
restores  Lauzun  to  his  favour,  ib.  His 
liberality  to  the  exiled  pair,  450,  460. 

Lexington,  Lord,  497. 

Leybum,  John  ;  emissary  from  the  Pope, 
16.  His  participation  in  the  attempted 
conversion  of  Rochester,  115.  He 
ofHciates  at  the  consecration  of  the 
Nuncio,  806.  His  advice  to  James, 
356.    He  is  arrested,  430. 

Licenses  •  meditated  withdrawal  of,  by 
James  il.,  359. 

Lillibullero,  339,  330. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  497. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  474. 

Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  366. 

,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  366.  367. 


Lob^  Stepben ;  his  early  career,  171 
His  reconciliation  with  the  Court,  and 
servility  to  his  new  masters,  ib. 

Locke,  John ;  his  reasons  against  to! era*- 
tins  Romanism,  7. 

Lockliftrt,  Shr  George,  Privy  Councillor  of 
Scotland :  his  character,  90.  Retuins 
to  Scotland  and  opposes  the  King, 
83. 

London,  Bishop  of.    See  Compton. 

London ;  the  Huguenots  erect  silk  fac 
^ries  in  its  eastern  suburbs,  13.  Es- 
tablishment of  convents  and  Jesuitical 
institutions,  75, 76.  Excitement  at  the 
opening  of  a  Romish  chapel  in  Lime 
Street;  77.  Effect  of  James's  proceed- 
ings on  its  trade,  78.  Alarm  and  sub- 
sequent gayeties  of  its  citizens  at  the 
Hounslow  Camp,  t6.  Attack  on  Ro- 
man Catholic  property  in,  378.  Its 
agitation  pending  James's  negotiations 
with  WilUam,  404.  Circulation  of 
forged  proclamations  in,  405.  Its  ex 
citement  on  James's  flight,  433-431 
Its  corporation  weltomes  William,  440 
It  lends  money  to  him,  455. 

Lords.    See  House  of  Lords. 

Lords  of  Articles,  Scotland ;  their  con 
duct  in  reference  to  James's  encroach- 
ments, 03-05.    Their  character,  06. 

Lords,  council  of,  held  by  James,  533. 

Lovelace,  John,  Lord ;  sets  out  to  join 
WiUiam,  379,  880.  Is  captured  by 
Beaufort's  troops,  380.  Ttie  people 
of  Gloucester  liberate  him,  407.  His 
triumphal  entry  into  Oxford,  ib.  His 
conduct  in  the  Lords,  490.  William 
expostulates  with  him,  401. 

Lowther,  Sir  John ;  protests  against  the 
corrupt  elections,  33. 

Lucas,  Lord ,  appointed  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  483. 

Lumley,  Lord ;  joins  the  party  of  WU. 
liam  of  Orange,  313.  He  seizes  New» 
Castle,  406. 

Macclesfield,  Charles  Gerard,  Earl  of, 

349,  372. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  Lord  Advocate 

of  Scotland,  03,  94. 
Madrid.  See  Spain. 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford ;  founded  by 

William  of  Waynflete,  818.    Anthony 

Fanner  recommended  by  James  for  ita 

§  resident,  230.  Election  of  its  presi- 
ent,  333.  Citation  of  its  Fellows  be- 
fore the  High  Commission,  ib.  James 
recommends  it  to  elect  Parker,  ib.  Its 
Fellows  cited  before  the  King  at  Ox. 
ford  and  reprimanded,  336.  Failure 
of  PeuD-s  efforts  to  procure  their  sub- 
mission, 337,  828.  Special  commis- 
sion to  adjudicate  upon  their  contu. 
macy;    installation  of  Parker  as  ita 

{»re8ident,  229.  Ejection  of  its  Fel> 
ows,  330.  Is  turned  irio  a  Popiili 
seminary  333 
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IfandMSter,  Eul  of,  8M). 

IfftQsiiete,  Father,  confeuor  to  Jtmes 
II. ;  his  dlsmisaal  from  ofice,  HW. 

Maiyof  Modenm,  wife  of  James  IL,M. 
Lady  Rocheeter's  appeal  to  her,  118. 
Her  avenion  for  Tyrconnel.  ISO.  Her 
reported  acceptance  of  a  bribe  from 
him,  190,  ISl.  Her  pregnancy ;  pqio- 
lardi8beUefinttaeftct,iS7,S38.  Her 
daoffer  after  Anne'a  flight,  197.  She 
deparU  for  France,  418.  uer  perils  at 
Lambeth,  and  embarkation  at  Oraves- 
end,  419.  Her  reception  by  Lewi«, 
4M,  450.  Homage  pud  to  her  at  the 
French  court,  460. 

Mary,  Princess  of  Orange ;  her  marriage 
to  William  determined  by  political  con- 
siderations, 133.  Her  relations  to  the 
Prince,  183,  137,  138.  Removes  WU- 
liam*s  anxieties,  138.  Aoqoiesce*  in 
William's  project,  313,  814.  Her  let- 
ter to  Danby,  498.  Her  arriral  in 
England,  SOI.  Accepts  the  crown 
joinUy  with  William,  903.  Is  pro- 
claUBed,«i. 

M assey,  J<rim,  a  Papist ;  appointed  Dean 
of  Christchujpch,  67. 

MassUlon  ;  his  testimony  to  the  charac- 
ter  of  William  of  Orange,  143. 

Maynard,  Sir  John;  opposes  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  forces,  18.  Refosea 
to  hold  a  brief  aninst  the  Bishops,  S86. 
His  reply  to  WiUiam's  courtesies,  440. 
His  reply  to  Sawyer's  objection,  454. 
Takes  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention,  477, 479.  Protests  against 
mob  rule,  401. 

Melfort,  John,  Lord,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland,  87.  Biings  James's  let- 
ter to  the  Convention,  491 . 

ICiddleton ;  supports  the  Coort  party  in 
the  Commons,  14,  19,  80.  His  expos- 
tulations with  Dajrcy  and  Kendall,  30. 
Hts  misgivings  as  to  James's  conduct, 
33. 

Military  offences ;  illegally  punished,  908- 
310. 

Militia ;  insinuations  of  James  against  its 
efficiency,  14, 17, 18.  Adoption  of  a  re- 
solution for  increasing  its  efficiency,  18. 

Milton,  Christopher,  brother  of  the  poet ; 
appointed  a  judge,  63. 

Montague,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  dismissed  from  office,  63. 

,  Charles,  and  Matthew  Prior ; 

notice  of,  154,  155.  Chosen  to  the 
Convention,  475. 

Mord&unt,  Charles,  Viscount ;  his  ch»> 
racter,  eccentric  career,  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  King's  schemes,  35  His 
suggestions  to  Williaip  of  Orange,  148. 
He  volunteers  to  accompany  Wil- 
liam^s  expedition,  349.    He  listens  to 


projects,  888.    His  ditty  tt 

Exeter,  871. 
Mordaunt,  Henry.    See  Petei1xn!ough. 
Mulgrave,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of;  hit 

character,  313,  814. 
Murray,  Alexander  Stuart,  Earl  of ;  ab 

hires   Protestantism,  87.     Appointel 

LordTBagh  Commissioner,  vice  Queens 

beny,  91. 
Kosgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  478, 480 

Neville,  Jodge;  dismissed  fh>m  office 
68. 

Newcastle ;  its  Inhabitants  declare  foi 
Wttliam.  400. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac ;  appears  before  the 
High  Commission  Court  as  deputy 
from  his  University,  315.  His  election 
to  William's  Convention,  475. 

Newton  Abbot ;  its  memorial  of  William 
of  Orange,  371. 

Nonconformists ;  early  rigour  of  James 
towards  them,  155,  156.  His  medi- 
tated league  with  them,  156-198. 
Their  feelings  on  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  being  proclaimed,  168, 164. 
Determination  of  the  Church  to  outbid 
James  in  his  offers  to  them,  164,  165 
Their  appearance  at  court,  166.  Their 
wavering  between  the  two  coitf  ending 
parties,  168, 169.  Adherence  of  some 
of  them  to  the  King,  170.  (See  Alsop; 
Care;  Lobb;  Peun;  Rosewell.)  Op- 
position 4»f  the  majority  to  the  court, 
173.  (See  Baxter;  Bunyan ;  Howe; 
Kiffin.)  Effect  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  upon  the  character  of  their 
religious  services,  176, 177.  I%eirjMt- 
tiiotism  on  the  publication  of  the  De- 
claration of  Indulgence,  868,  964. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of;  attennts  to  enforce 
James's  plans,  949.  He  declares  for 
William,  406. 

Northampton,  Spencer  Compton,  Earl 
of ;  his  death  m  defence  of  Charles, 
95. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of;  he  connives 
at  James's  ffight,  491.  He  declares  for 
William,  439. 

Norwich ;  declares  for  WilUam,  406. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of,  168. 
Opposes  James's  policy,  189.  His  con- 
ferences with  Dykvelt,  190.  He  se- 
cedes from  William's  party,  311.  His 
conduct  in  the  conference  with  tbs 
Commons,  496, 497. 


Oates,  Titus ;  success  of  his  frauds  at' 
tributable  to  the  zeal  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  5,  6.    (See  Powis.) 

Ormond,  James  Butler,  Earl  of;  Tyr. 
connel's  plot  for  assassinating  him,  38 
He  encourages  James's  amour  with 
Ca':harine  Sedley,  54.  His  rocall  front 
Ire^d,  106.    He  supporU  the  Ohar 
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Ormono,  Duke  of,  grandson  of  the 
wiiore ;  he  is  elected  Chaocellor  of 
Qxfofd  Uoirerstty,  323.  He  deserts  to 
the  Fkince's  camp,  394,  S95. 

Oxiaxi,  University  of;  its  loyalty  to 
James  IL  during  Monmoath*s  rebellion, 
213.  James's  mterference  with  its 
rights,  316.  Arrival  of  the  King  at, 
936.  ]Qects  Ormond  as  Chancellor, 
832.  Its  welcome  to  Lovelace,  407. 
See  Magdalene  College. 

,  Biahops  of.    See  Parker ;  Hall. 

—  Corporation ;  its  refusal  to  sub- 
mit to  James's  dictation,  231. 

— ,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Eari  of;  his 
aateestors  and  their  exploits,  343.  He 
refuses  to  aid  in  James's  projects,  and 
is  dismissed  from  his  offices,  d.    He 

.  attends  James's  council,  898. 


Parker,  Samuel;  nondnatod  to  th«  sea 
of  Oxford,  67.  Refusal  of  the  Fellows 
of  Magdalene  College  to  elect  him  as 
tlieir  President  on  James's  recommen- 
dation, 383,  223.  His  installation  as 
President,  229.  His  last  publication, 
and  death,  331,  333. 

Pkm»ists.    See  Roman  CatboUcs. 

Parliament ;  its  devotion  to  King  James, 
1.  Its  reassemUaxe ;  speech  from  the 
throne ;  ferment  thereupon ;  compla- 
cency of  the  Lords,  14,  15.  (See 
House  of  Commons  and  House  of 
Lords.)  Prorogations  from  time  to 
time,  37,  56,  61, 113, 161.  Its  disaolu- 
tioD,  908. 

Parties ;  state  of,  on  James  ll.'s  ab- 
dication, 466,  466.  See  Tories; 
Whigs. 

BMcal,  Blaise ;  effects  of  his  writhigs 
upon  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits^  45, 

Patrick.  Simon ;  selected  to  defend  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
115, 116. 

Pearson,  John,  Kshop  of  Chester,  67. 

Pechell,  John,  Vice-Chaocellor  of  Cam- 
bridge University;  summoned  before 
the  ffigh  Commission  Court,  313, 
914.  HIb  election  from  his  office, 
215. 

Fiemberton;  retained  for  the  Bishops, 
386,  Bs  altercations  with  the  Crown 
counsel,  287,  288. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  94a 

Psnn,  William;  his  close  connaction 
with  Stephen  Lobb  at  court,  17L  Ha 
endeavours  to  reeoncile  William  Kif- 
fln  wUh  James  IL,  175.  His  journey 
to  the  Hague,  and  exhortations  to 
WUUam,  178.  His  misf^vinff  as  to 
James's  course,  and  pnmQsaT  of  va- 
liotts  equivalentay  183.    Iiis  discoiOBM 


at  ChMler  on  Jluneff  vitft,  «•; 
Failure  of  his  attempted  me<fiatioil 
with  the  Fallows  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, 237,  338. 

Perth,  James  Drummond,  Eail  of,  Chan- 
cellw  of  Scotland ;  his  apostacy  to  Ro- 
manism, 87.  His  portion  on  Wil- 
liam's accession,  463.  He  takes  re- 
fuge at  his  country  seat,  ti.  Attempta 
to  leave  Scotland,  it  delected  and  im- 
prisoned, 464. 

Peterborough,  Henry,  Earl  of ;  convert- 
ed to  Romanism,  150.  Failure  of  his 
plan  to  subvert  Protestantism,  ^. 
His  action  aninst  Williams,  961. 

Petre,  Edward,  Yice-Provincia]  of  tho 
Jesuits;  his  character,  46.  Remon- 
strates with  James  on  his  attachment 
to  Catharine  Sedley,  55.  His  influence 
in  the  state,  113.  His  malevolence 
towards  the  Hydes,  118.  Acquiesces 
in  Tyrconnel's  projects,  139.  Bis  sug- 
gestion of  closeting  to  James,  159 
His  hatred  of  FMher  Mansuete, 
169.  Is  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council, 
343. 

PbUexfen,986,987. 

Pope.    See  Innocent. 

Popham.    See  Charterhouse. 

Portman,  Sir  William,  387. 

Powell,  Sir  John,  191.  His  conduct  on 
the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  985,  999.  His 
dismissal,  319. 

Powis,  Thomas ;  his  character,  atid  ap- 
tintment  as  Solicitor-General,  64. 
report  of  the  effect  of  the  Bishops* 
acquittal,  995. 

Powis,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  (a  Ca 
thoUe  peer) ;  his  high  character,  86; 
His  nomination  to  the  Privy  Council, 
65.  His  patriotic  advice  to  JameS) 
111.  His  qualifications  for  tfaa  Vice- 
royalty  of  Ireland,  196.  Assists  in  the 
<2ueen's  flight,  419.  Attack  made  on 
his  house,  499. 

Powie,  Henry ;  presides  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Commoners,  453.  He  is  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  Convention,  476.  He 
attends  William  on  his  acceptance  of 
the  crown,  509. 

nreslqrUrianism ;  attachment  of  the 
Scottish  ^  paofde  to,  and  penalties 
against,  85,  86.  See  Nonconform 
ists. 

Preston ;  Us  misgivings  ai  to  James's 
arbitrary  proceedings,  83.  His  failure 
to  carry  out  Jianes's  plans  for  sub- 
verting Protestantism,  950. 

Ptetender,  the.  See  Stuart,  Charles 
Edward. 

Rideaux.    See  Clergy. 

Prior,  Matthew,  154, 155.  See  Monta 
goe,  Charles. 

Pttltoa,  Andrew,  a  lesuit ;  specbnen  of 
Ua  composition,  86,  note. 

Puritans.   Soe  Noncoafonaiata 
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QaMosbariT,  WUUam  Poof  Um,  Dnka 
of;  Lord  TVeMUrer »f  Scotland,  85-88. 
Efforts  to  connect  him  with  the  Edin- 
burgh riou,  8».  Withdrawal  of  bo- 
noun  from  him,  89^1.  His  azipalsion 
from  all  hit  emploTments,  M. 

Begulatora,  Board  of;  'M  eoostUution 
andob}ects,S4S. 

Eeresby.  Sir  John,  880. 

Berolntion,  the  Bni^ish*  Its  ehaiacter, 
fl04,  et  seq. 

lUcheliett,  Cardinal ;  his  sUtesmanlike 
policy  towards  the  Hucuenots,  10. 

Bight,  Declaration  of,  MO,  501. 

Rochester,  Bishop  of.    See  Sprat. 
>  Lady,  54. 

,  Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde, 
Earl  of.  Lord  Treasurer ;  his  misgiv- 
ings as  to  James's  arbitrary  procMd- 
ings,  83.  BfforU  of  the  Jesuits  to 
subvert  his  influence  with  the  King, 
40, 49,  51.  His  intrigues  in  favour  of 
Catharine  Sedley,  54.  Decline  of  his 
influence  with  the  King,  50,  note,  57. 
His  reluctant  acceptance  of  a  seat  in 
James's  High  Commissiott  Court,  74. 
His  condemnation  of  Bishop  Compton, 
•i.  Intrigues  ef  the  Jesuits  for  his 
overthrow,118.  Efforts  of  James  tocon- 
vert  him  to  Romanism,  114-118.  His 
dismission,  110.  He  attempts  to  en- 
force James's  illegal  plans,  S49,S50. 
He  prepares  a  petition  for  a  parlia- 
ment, 885.  Defends  the  petttion,  880. 
Declares  for  Williaa,  438. 

,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of;  con- 
verted from  atheism  by  Burnet,  137. 

Roman  Catholics ;  designs  of  James  IL 
in  their  favour,  4.  Feelings  expressed 
by  their  chiefs  in  regard  to  James's  ar- 
bitrary coBdoct,  85,  80.  Characters 
of  the  leaders  of  the  violent  sec- 
tion of,  30.  (See  AlbevUle ;  Cas- 
telmaine;  Dover;  Tyrconnel;  Je- 
suits.) Determination  of  James  to  ex- 
ercise the  dispensing  power  in  their 
favour,  01.  Colourable  establish- 
ment of  his  right  by  law,  04.  (See 
Hales.)  Their  aidmission  to  politieal 
and  ecclesiastical  otilces,  05-07.  Pub- 
lic discontent  at  the  exhibition  of  their 
paraphernalia  in  the  streeto,  75.  Rioti 
and  mterruptions  to  their  ceremonies 
in  tlie  provinces,  70,  77.  Their  di- 
vines overmatched  in  controversy,  84. 
Favour  shown  to  their  religion  in 
Scotland,  and  riots  in  consequence, 
88,  80.  Their  freedom  ^  Ireland,  00. 
Consequences  of  their  temporary  as- 
cendency, 105.  Their  admission  to 
power  afid  emolument  in  Ireland,  108, 
110, 131,  isa.  Denial  to  the  Disseht- 
•rt  of  imBauoities  grantad  to  them, 


lOi.  Tol«itfllMi  •Uffwvd  to  fhSM  ia 
Scotland,  159.  Opinion  of  William 
and  Mary  on  the  unpolicy  of  James's 
indulgences,  and  vindication  of  their 
opinions,  180-165.  Their  appointment 
as  sheriffs,  358.  Attack  on  their  cha- 
pels and  houses  in  London,  435-437. 

Rpman  Catholic  country  gentlemen ; 
their  character,  tastes,  and  habits,  in 
the  17th  century,  353-354. 

Ronquillo,  Spanish  ambassador,  his  pro- 
perty destroyed  by  the  mob,  430,  437. 

Rosewell,  Thomas,  a  Nonconformist ; 
supports  James  in  his  conflict  with  the 
Qiurch,  170. 

Rumsey,  John,  38. 

Russell,  Edward ;  his  character ;  rup- 
ture with  the  Court,  and  positioii  U 
Dykvelt'a  councils,  198.  Proposes  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  a- descent  on 
England,  807.  Joins  Imn  at  Exeter,  880. 

,  Lady  Rachel,  31,  01,  note. 

,  William,  Lord,  180. 


Rutland,  Earl  of,  948, 890. 


Sacheverell,  William,  474. 

Saint  Victor ;  assists  in  the  flight  of  the 
Queen  and  her  son,  418,  419. 

Salisbury,  James  Cecil,  Earl  of;  his  con- 
version to  Romanism,  150.  True  bill 
found  aninst  him,  404. 

Sancroft,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 34.  He  declines  acting  on 
James's  High  Commisrion  Court,  73. 
Meeting  of  the  prelates  at  his  palace, 
905.  Is  summoned  before  the  Privy 
Cooncil,  973,  373.  His  pastoral  letter 
after  his  acquittal,  399.  Has  an  audi- 
ence with  James,  855.  His  sugges* 
tions,  350.  He  disavows  the  invita- 
tion to  William,  304,  305.  His  con- 
versation with  James,  370, 877.  Head* 
the  Peers  with  a  petition  for  a  parlia- 
ment, 385.  Heads  the  RoyaUsts,  490. 
His  plan  for  a  regency,  409.  Specimen 
of  his  composition,  «».,  note. 

Sarsfield ;  his  encounter  with  William's 
troops,  891. 

Savoy ;  a  Jesuitical  establishment  erect- 
ed m  the,  70. 

Sawyer,  Attorney  General  to  James  II. : 
renises  to  pervert  the  law,  03,  04. 
His  dismissal  from  ofllce,  300.  De- 
fends the  Bishope  on  their  trial,  888. 
His  question  concerning  William's 
power,  454. 

Saxton;  his  penuries  on  Delamere'a 
trial,  81. 

Scarsdale,  Earl  of,  348. 

Schomberg,  Frederic,  Count  of ;  Us  cha- 
racter, services  to  Lewis  XIV.,  and 
appointment  as  William's  lieutenant, 
348.  Accompanies  WUltam,  878. 
Avoids  fighting,  801.    Eaters  London, 
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•clator,  Edward;  his  apostecy,  05. 

Scotch  pfivy  councillors;  a  deputation 
of,  sent  to  London,  93.  Their  negotia- 
tions with  the  King,  ib. 

Scotland ;  state  of  religious  feeling  in, 
85,  86.  Royal  encouragement  of  Ro- 
manism in,  and  its  consequences,  88, 
80.  Meeting  of  its  Parliament,  and  re- 
fusal of  its  members  to  sanction 
James's  schemes,  91-94.  Arbitrary 
system  of  government  in,  95, 96.  Par- 
tial toleration  granted  in,  159.  Its 
proceedings  on  James's  abdication, 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  153. 

Seal,  the  Great ;  James's  anxiety  con- 
cerning it,  403. 

Sedley,  Catharine;  her  amour  with 
James  II.,  53,  53.  Her  opposition  to 
the  King's  wishes,  and  departure  from 
Englan<^  55.  She  returns  and  re- 
news her  connection  with  him,  114, 
115. 

,  Sir  Charies,  53. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward;  his  speech 
against  James's  project  for  augment- 
ing the  army,  18.  Attempts  to  remedy 
Coke's  indiscretion,  33.  Joins  Wil- 
liam, 387.  Organizes  William's  party, 
383. 

Sharp,  John;  disobeys  James's  edict, 
ana  is  suspended,  70.  Incurs  the  Com- 
mons' displeasure,  480. 

Sheriffs ;  list  of,  nominated  by  James  n., 
353. 

Sherlock,  WiUiam ;  refuses  to  comply 
with  James's  prohibition,  and  is  de- 
prived of  his  pension,  70.  His  plan  of 
Sovemment  after  the  flight  of  James, 
B7.  .      . 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew;  appointed 
Recorder  of  London,  310.  Assists 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  Bishops, 
885. 

Shrewsbury,  Charlef,  Earl  of ;  sketch  of 
his  ancestors,  344.  His  father's  tragi- 
cal end,  ib.  He  ab)ures  Romanism, 
refuses  to  enforce  James's  illegal  pro- 
jecU,  and  is  dismissed,  345.  Is 
threatened  with  assassination,  347. 
Joins  in  inviting  William  to  England, 
810.  Is  selected  to  carry  William's 
message,  443-445. 

SkeltonTBevil ;  appointed  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  401.    Dismissed,  433. 

Sidney,  Henry;  his  character  and  con- 
nection with  William  of  Orange,  308, 
309,  311,  313.  His  connection  with 
Lady  Sunderland,  340,  341. 

Smith,  Dr.  Thomas ;  aspires  to  the  presi- 
dentship of  Magdalene  College,  330. 
His  conduct  at  the  election,  331,  333. 
His  indecision  before  the  Special  Com- 
missioners, 339.  Escapes  the  apolo- 
gies attempted  to  be  forced  from  other 
FeUows,  330.  Nicknamed  Doctor 
Itogiieiy  inconsequence  of  his  conduct 


in  the  disputes,  SU.    His  tipalaloa 
from  his  fellowship,  33S. 

Somers, .  John,  (afterwards  Lord  So- 
mers) ;  his  arguments  on  the  trial  of 
the  Seven  Bishops,  391.  His  election 
to  the  Convention,  475.  His  argu- 
ments in  the  conference  with  the 
Lords,  496.  Is  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  Declaration  of 
Right,  500. 

Somerset,  Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of; 
refuses  to  join  in  the  Nuncio's  proces- 
sion ;  his  dismissal  from  office,  807. 
His  expulsion  from  his  Lord  Lieu 
tenancy,  348. 

Spain ;  its  negotiations  with  James  H., 
3.  Alarm  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  reference 
thereto,  10,    See  Ronquillo. 

Speke,  Hugh ;  his  cliarscter,  and  im- 
prisonment, 80,  81.  He  avows  a  forg- 
ed proclamation,  400.  His  share  in  the 
Irish  Night,  431. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester  ; 
accepts  a  seat  in  James's  High  Com- 
mission Court,  73.  Takes  charge  of 
Compton's  diocese,  74.  Reads  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  370.  Re- 
signs his  seat  in  the  High  Commission 
Court,  391. 

Stafford,  Lord,  130. 

Stamford,  Thomas  Grey,  Earl  of;  his 
committal  to  the  Tower,  87.  His 
liberation,  ib.  Joins  William  of  Orange, 
390. 

Stewart,  James ;  correspondence  with 
Fagel,  801. 

States  General.    See  Holland. 

Stillingfleet ;  his  controversial  emi- 
nence, 115, 153.  Declares  against  the 
Indulgence,  305. 

Street,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  04» 
05. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward  ;  his  birth,  870. 
Popular  belief  in  his  supposititious- 
ness,  and  grounds  of  excuse  for  the 
belief,  S70-S78.  Proofs  of  his  birth 
submitted  to  the  Privy  Council,  359. 
He  is  sent  to  Portsmouth,  887.  Re- 
turns to  WhitehaU,  410, 417.  Is  confid- 
ed to  Lauzun,  418.  And  embarks  for 
France,  419. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of; 
encourages  James's  errors,  and  fo- 
ments his  dislike  for  Rochester,  48, 49. 
His  pretended  conversion  to  Roman- 
ism by  the  King,  50.  Snggests  • 
secret  committee  of  Roman  Catholics, 
50,  51.  His  growing  influence,  58. 
His  nomination  to  serve  on  James's 
High  Commission  Court,  73.  Tnms- 
ference  of  the  direction  of  affairs  to 
his  cabal,  113,  114.  His  dread  of  Tyr- 
connel's  projects  regarding  Ireland, 
130.  Mutual  efforU  of  the  two  to  cir- 
cumvent each  other,  t&  His  Lord 
lieutenancy   of   Warwickshir*    85A 
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the  KiQff,  and  nnMsiDoas  at  the  state 
of  pubHc  feeling,  883.  His  public  es- 
pousal of  Romanism,  S84.  His  over- 
tures to  William,  338.  His  income,  388, 
S39.  His  prospects,  839,  340.  His 
wife  conununicates  with  Holland  for 
him,  340,  341.  His  disnrace,  and  ejec- 
tion from  office  S60>  301. 
Supremacy,  Act  of;  determination  of 
James  to  avail  himself  of  it  against  the 
Anglican  Church,  06.  Difficulties  in 
his  way ;  66,  69.  See  High  Commls- 
Bioa  Cottft. 


Temple,  Sir  Richard  ;  his  opposition  to 
James's  encroachments,  18. 

,  Sir  William;  his  eulogy  on 

Bentinck,  133. 

Test  Act ;  violation  of,  by  Jamee  H.,  9. 
Objections  of  the  Opposition  to  the 
King's  Infractions  of  it,  17. 

Tewkesbury ;  failure  of  Jameses  plan  for 
subverting  the  independence  of  its  cor- 
poration, 358. 

Thanet,  Earl  of,  848. 

TlUotson  ;  his  reasons  against  tolerating 
the  Romish  faith,  7.  His  attempted 
conversion  to  Romanism,  115.  See 
Clergy. 

Tindal,  Mattiiew ;  his  conversion  to  Ro- 
manism, and  subsequent  attacks  on 
Christianity,  150. 

Titus,  Silas ;  his  defectiofi  from  the  Non- 
conformists, 330.  Attempts  to  obtain 
an  audience  with  William,  441. 

Torbay;  its  appearance  at  the  landing 
of  William,  308.  Its  present  state,  ib. 
Its  memorial  of  William,  309. 

Tories ;  their  discontent  at  James's  con- 
duct, 10.  Feeling  of  the  Protestants, 
iS)  83.  Their  position  with  reference 
to  William  Prince  of  Orange,  139. 
They  acknowledge  him  as  their  head, 
147.  Attempts  of  James  to  caiole 
them,  100.  Change  in  their  opinions 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  resisl- 
anoe,  361.  Their  position  on  James*s 
abdication,  407—470.  Their  strength 
in  the  Upper  House,  485.  They  nega- 
tive the  Whig  motion,  490.  Are 
beaten  in  the  Commons,  498. 

Trade;   effect  of  James's  proceedings 

of  the  Bishops,  386.  His  address  to 
William,  446.  His  arguments  in  the 
conference  with  the  Lords,  496. 
Trelawney,  Bishop,  866,  867.  His  re- 
monstrance to  James,  867.  Agitation 
hi  Cornwall  pending  his  trial,  383.  He 
welcomea  William's  troops  in  Brist<^ 
407. 

-,  Colone.,  864^  885,  899. 


Lpoa,  78. 

iby*  Sir  George  ;  advocates  the  cause 


ttaOer,  Sei^^eut,  866. 


Turner,  Bl Aop  of  tty,  965, 969. 
Twisden,    Sir  Wlllmi 


country  party,  18. 


supports  tiM 


Tyrconoel,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of;  his 
junction  with  the  violent  section  of 
Catholics,  37.  His  character  a  pass- 
port to  the  favour  of  Charles  and 
James,  88.  His  alliance  with  Castel- 
maine,  Dover,  and  Albeville,  and  coun- 
sel to  James,  39.  His  nomination  to 
the  military  rule  of  Ireland,  105.  Bia 
summons  to  Whitehall,  and  influence 
at  Court  on  Irish  affairs,  106.  His  pre- 
parations for  arming  the  Celts,  and 
return  to  Ireland,  109.  His  partiality  . 
to  the  Papists,  and  treatment  of  Cla/. 
rendon,  109, 110.  His  conduct  in  the* 
Privy  Council,  110.  His  journey  to 
London,  111.  His  calumnies  agafost 
Rochester,  114.  Is  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Clarendon,  180.  His  arrival  in 
Ireland,  and  dismay  of  the  colonists 
thereupon,  131, 183.  His  unfitness  for 
his  high  office,  149.  His  hatred  of 
Father  Mansuete,  160.  His  return  to 
England,  and  reception  by  James,  25&. 
His  project  for  excluding  the  Princess 
Mary  from  the  frish  Crown,  936. 

Universities :  their  power  at  Its  height 
in  the  17th  century;  eager  competi- 
tion of  the  aristocracy  for  the  distinc- 
tions conferred  by  them ;  regal  splen- 
dour of  their  academical  celebrations, 
91 0,  31 1 .  Their  peculiar  hold  upon  the 
feelings  of  their  scholar^,  311.  Th^r 
exertions  and  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
the  Stuarts,  313.  See  Cambridge ,  Ox- 
ford. 

United  Provhices.    See  Holland. 


Valence,  Bishop  of ;  his  speech  to  Lewir 

XIV.,  13. 
Versailles.    See  Lewis  XIV. 
Vienna.    See  Austria. 


Wade,  30. 

Wake,  83,  84,  note. 

Walker,  Obadiah,  Master  of  University 
College,  Oxford:  his  pretended  Pro- 
testantism ;  he  espouses  the  Romish 
faith  on  James's  accession,  and  ab- 
jures it  on  his  downfall,  06.  His 
Srinting-press,  84.  Popular  dislike  to 
im  exhibited,  316.  His  sneers  at  the. 
Fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  230. 

Waller,  Edmund,  18,  note. 

Warner,  the  apostate  ;  becomes  confes- 
sor to  James  II.,  169. 

Wesley,  Samuel :  preaches  on  the  De- 
claration of  Indulgence,  STOl 

Wharton,  Henry,  83. 

,  Thomas ;  proposes  the  o«iiSi 
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deration  ^  ^omes^  rapljrto  the  Com- 
mons, 23.  Joius  William  of  Oranfo, 
360.  Supports  the  Whigs  in  the  Con- 
vention, 477. 

Wharton,  Philip,  Lord ;  notice  of,  40S. 

Whigs ;  thebr  powerlessness  after  the 
suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
1.  Symptoms  of  reaetioa  in  tiiehr  f»» 
▼our,  10.  Their  anger  at  John  Hamp- 
den, junior,  9&  Emct  of  their  pro> 
cseedings  imm  the  views  of  William, 
180-14ft.  They  acknowledge  him  as 
their  chief;  147.  Their  plan  for  set- 
tling the  crown  on  Jameses  abdication, 
472,  47S.  Their  schism  with  Danby's 
followers,  487.  Their  argument,  488. 
They  are  defeated  in  the  Lords,  400. 
The  Princess  Anne  acquiesces  in  thebr 
plans,  49S.  They  achieve  a  victory, 
497. 

Whitby,  83. 

White.    See  Albeville. 

Wildman ;  joins  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
340.  Proposes  to  amend  William's 
Declaration,  352. 

William  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange  Nas- 
sau, afterwards  William  IIL,  82.  His 
Eersonal  appearance,  IM.  Hie  eaflf 
fe  and  education,  124-126.  His  the- 
ological opinions,  120, 127.  His  mili- 
tary qualifications,  137, 128.  His  love 
of  danger;  his  bad  health,  128,  129. 
Coldness  of  his  manners,  and  strength 
of  his  emotions;  his  friendship  for 
Bentinck,  130-132.  His  relations  with 
his  wife,  the  Princess  Mary,  133.  His 
anxieties  as  to  his  future  position  in 
England  removed  by  Burnet,  134.  His 
intercourse  with  Burnet,  137.  Rela- 
tions between  him  and  English  parties, 
139.  His  feelings  towards  England, 
ib.  His  feelings  towards  Holland  and 
France,  139-143.  His  policv  consist- 
ent throughout,  143-145.  His  share  in 
the  treaty  of  Augsburg,  146.  Becomes 
the  head  of  the  English  Opposition, 
146,  147.  Mordaunt  proposes  to  him  a 
descent  upon  England,  148.  He  re- 
jects the  advice,  149.  His  hostility  to 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  178, 
179.  His  views  respecting  the  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholics  vindicated,  18^ 
184.  His  protection  of  Burnet  against 
James's  animosity,  185.  Growing  en- 
mity between  him  and  James,  199- 
301.  Russell  proposes  to  him  a  de- 
scent on  England,  807.  Invitation  to 
him  despatched,  312.  His  wife  acqui- 
esces  in  his  views,  313, 314.  Difficul- 
ties of  his  enterprise,  315-318.  His 
skilful  management,  334,  335.  His 
military  and  naval  preparations,  336. 
He  receives  numerous  assiirances  of 
support  from  England  337,  338.  His 
anxieties  at  the  juncture,  341.  He  ob- 
tains the  sanction  of  the  States-Gene- 


ral to  hie  ezpeditioB,  M7,  348.  He 
chooses  Schomberg  for  his  lieuteoaDt, 
349.  His  declaration,  350-358.  He 
takes  leave  of  the  States-General,  302. 
He  embarks»  and  is  driven  back  by  ft 
storm,  363.  Arrival  of  his  Declaration 
hi  Kiigland,  «6.  He  again  sets  sail, 
365.  His  voyage,  366,  367.  He  lands 
at  Torbay,  368-370.  He  enters  Exe- 
ter, 371-374.  He  is  joined  bv  men  of 
rank,  370-^1,387.  Combury  deserte 
to  him,  383.  His  court  at  Exeter, 
387,  3^  Northern  insuirecUon  in 
his  favour  under  Danby  and  Devon- 
shire, 389,  390.  Skirmish  of  his  troops 
at  Wincanton,  391.  Commissioners 
appohited  by  James  to  treat  with  him, 
401.    Dissensions  in  his  camp,  408, 

409.  His    conduct  on  the  occasion. 

410.  His  interview  at  Hungerford 
with  the  Commissioners,  412.  He  re- 
tfares  to  Littlecote  HaU,  413.  He  pre- 
vents Burnet  and  Halifax  from  meet- 
ing, 414.  His  proposition  for  an  armis- 
tice, 414,  415.  Impediments  to  hie 
progress  to  London,  432.  His  embar- 
rassment, and  scheme  for  its  removal, 
488.  He  despatches  Zulestein  to 
James,  439,  440.  His  court  at  Wind- 
sor, 441.  His  troops  occupy  MHiite- 
hall,  ib.  His  message  to  James,  442 
He  consents  to  James's  going  to  Ro- 
chester, 445.  His  arrival  at  St. 
James's,  445,  446.  He  is  advised  to 
assume  the  crown  by  right  of  con- 
quest, 447,  448.  He  calls  together  the 
Lords  and  members  of  the  parliaments 
of  Charles  IL,  449,  452.  He  orders 
Barillon  to  leave  England,  452.  The 
Lords  vote  addresses  to  him,  453.  He 
calls  a  Convention ;  his  exertions  to  re- 
store order,  454, 455.  His  tolerant  poli- 
cy, 455, 456.  Effect  of  his  policy  on  Ro- 
man Catholic  powers,  456.  He  re- 
ceives congratulations  from  Holland, 
461.  His  reply,  462.  His  care  in  re- 
ference to  the  elections,  462.  Scot- 
land declares  for  him,  463.  Scotcii 
lords  and  gentlemen  attend  him  at 
Whitehall;  he  agrees  to  their  re- 
quests, 465.  He  expostulates  with 
Lovelace,  491.  He  avoids  an  audi- 
ence with  Clarendon,  493.  He  ex 
plains  his  views  to  the  Peers,  493, 
494.  He  declares  against  a  regency, 
and  against  Mary's  supremacy,  494. 
He  and  Mary  are  declared  King  and 
Queen,  497.  He  makes  the  Declara- 
tion of  Right,  500,  501.  His  letter  to 
Mary,  502.  He  accepts  the  crown, 
503.    He  is  proclaimed,  ib. 

WiUiams,  Sir  William;  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, 361.  His  conduct  on  the  trial  oi 
the  Bishops,  290,  291,  294.  His  baio 
netcy,  320.  He  attempts  to  obtain  an 
audience  with  William,  443.    He  snp. 
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portf  tli0  Whigs  !n  the  ConyeDtfoa, 
WUtahire,  Charlea  Pantot,  Bail  of,  949, 

Wincanton ;  sUnnttb  at,  191. 

Winchester;  opposition  of  it*  inhabit- 
ants to  James's  arbitrary  plans,  S98. 

Windham,  Jolm ;  liis  speech  in  opposi- 
tion to  Xhfi  standing  army,  81. 

Witsen,  Nicholas,  461. 

Worcester ;  interruption  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic worship  at,  70. 

Wright,  Sir  Robert;  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  909,  810. 
His  conduct  on  the  special  commission 
to  Magdalene  College,  SS8, 9S9. 


Wychefley,  William ;  eomreirta^  it  90 
150,  and  note. 


Tamou^  Earl  of;  his  retarns  to 
James's  questions  to  the  msgistrates, 

sso. 

York,  Duchess  of.    See  Hyde,  Anne. 

Zulestein ;  his  embassy  to  England  as 
envoy  between  William  and  uie  Bag* 
lish  Protestants,  199.  He  is  sent  to 
congratulate  James  on  the  birth  of  his 
son,  879.  He  carries  William's  mes 
sage  to  James,  489.  His  conversatloa 
with  James,  440. 
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